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DELIGHT IN THE NATURAL WORLD: 
KANT ON THE AESTHETIC 
APPRECIATION OF NATURE. 
PART I: NATURAL BEAUTY 
Malcolm Budd 


I 


A THEORY of the aesthetic appreciation of nature will be well-founded only if it 
is based on a conception of what it is for appreciation to be aesthetic. If appreciation is 
understood as consisting in, or at least as being informed by, correct or sound 
valuation, aesthetic appreciation is, or is permeated by, well-grounded aesthetic 
valuation, which implies that the basis of a well-founded theory of the aesthetic 
appreciation of nature will be a conception of what it is for a judgement to be 
aesthetic. Kant’s theory is the most perfect realization of this ideal: his conception of 
an aesthetic judgement is the theory’s foundation; and the classification offered by the 
theory of different types of aesthetic judgement about natural items is extracted from 
this conception through reflection on the character of nature. This classification, 
although somewhat marred by the acceptance of a philosophically conventional 
taxonomy and, accordingly, incomplete, is, I believe, unsurpassed in the sureness 
with which basic distinctions are drawn and the various similarities and differences 
amongst kinds of aesthetic judgement are indicated. Kant’s theory is further 
distinguished by its concern to identify the nature of the pleasures underlying or 
associated with aesthetic judgements about nature—what exactly these pleasures are 
pleasures in and what psychological processes or mechanisms give rise to them—and 
by its articulation and attempted vindication of claims that might be made for these 
pleasures. But his analyses of the various kinds of aesthetic judgement about natural 
items and identification of the pleasures on which they are founded are, I believe, not 
always correct. Furthermore, he fails to establish more than one of the claims he 
makes about the kinds of pleasure involved in the appreciation of nature. 
Nevertheless, a firm grasp of the virtues of Kant’s theory, which display themselves in 
an adequate presentation of it, and a realization of its defects, which need to be 
demonstrated, yield a more profound insight into the aesthetic appreciation of nature 
than is afforded by any other theory. 
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2 KANT ON AESTHETIC APPRECIATION: PART I 


H: 

For Kant, an aesthetic judgement ıs a judgement whose ‘determining ground’ cannot 
be other than ‘subjective’, which means that its determining ground cannot be other 
than the feeling of pleasure or displeasure (CJ, §1).! What Kant has in mind by an 
aesthetic judgement is a judgement made about something on the basis of 
experiencing that thing. His idea is that the nature of your experience of an object 
provides you with a reason to make a positive or negative aesthetic judgement about 
the object only if you react to the perception of the object with pleasure or 
displeasure—your judgement requires this as its ground. In other words, your 
judgement of something you are experiencing is aesthetic only if your judgement 1s 
of such a kind that it must be determined by the pleasurable or unpleasurable nature 
of your experience of it, so that you would lack any reason to make that judgement on 
the basis of your experience of the item if you were not to experience it with pleasure 
or displeasure. This implies that an aesthetic judgement concerns an item’s capacity 
or suitability to provide pleasure or displeasure to someone who experiences it, either 
to the subject alone or to some wider class—to all adult human beings with normal 
perceptual capacities, to those with an undeformed human nature, to those who 
satisfy certain requirements of knowledge, experience, and imagination, to those with 
a feeling for morality, or whatever. For if the content of an aesthetic judgement did 
not involve a reference to pleasure or displeasure, it would not be necessary that its 
determining ground should be the subject’s pleasure or displeasure in experiencing 
the object of the judgement it is just because an aesthetic judgement asserts the 
capacity or suitability of an object to give pleasure or displeasure that, given that it 
must be based on the nature of the subyect’s experience of the object (independently 
of other information), the judging subject’s experience of pleasure or displeasure 
must play the crucial role Kant’s theory assigns to it. 


m 


In accordance with this conception of an aesthetic judgement, Kant distinguishes 
three non-compound kinds of aesthetic judgement concerning the merety material 
nature of an object or array of objects as this is apparent in perception, this nature being 
considered independently of what kind or kinds of object they are. These judge- 
ments are not based on concepts of the kinds of things being judged or evaluated: 
such a judgement about an object does not take nto account what kind of object 
this 1s an instance of. A material object 1s formed matter: matter that has a boundary, 
or set of boundaries, however indefinite. Kant identifies, first, an aesthetic 
judgement about an object’s formn—a judgement about the pleasantness of its 
' References to Immanuel Kant, Crtgue of Judgement (= CJ) are by section number and/or the 

pagination in vol 5 of the standard Prussian Academy edition of Kant’s works. I have consulted the 


three English translauons of the work by J. H Bernard, J C Meredith and Werner S Pluhar, the 
last two of which include the pagination of the Prussian Academy edition 
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boundary or the set of boundaries of its parts—a pure judgement of taste, the 
judgement of ‘free’ beauty.” Second, he identifies an aesthetic judgement about 
the perceptual appearance of any constituent? of an object’s matter—a judgement 
about the pleasantness of a colour, taste, smell, or sound—the judgement of what 
is agreeable. Finally, he identifies an aesthetic judgement that is concerned with 
neither the matter nor the form of an object but, instead, is about boundlessness, 
boundlessness in extent or power, in or at least occasioned by the matter of the 
object a subject is faced with—a judgement about the object’s suitability to arouse 
the feeling of the subject’s possession of a quality-superior to any of mere 
sensibility, however immense, and in particular to the immensity of what he or 
she is now confronted by—another pure aesthetic judgement, the judgement of 
the sublime. Kant maintains that whilst it is not built into a judgement of the 
agreeable that it claims to be universally valid for human beings—and no such 
claim on its bebalf would be warranted—a claim to universal validity is intrinsic 
to both judgements of the beautiful and judgements of the sublime; and for that 
reason, unlike the beautiful and the sublime, Kant assigns no substantial value to 
the agreeable and has no real interest in it. But although judgements of the 
beautiful and of the sublime are alike in claiming universal validity, whereas a 
judgement of the beautiful stands in need of a ‘deduction’, the establishment of 
its credentials as a bona fide judgement with a non-relative truth value, or the 
rightfulness of its demand for universal agreement, a deduction that Kant 
attempts to provide, Kant claims that the ‘exposition’ of a judgement of the 
sublime makes any further deduction of its credentials redundant. 

Each of these kinds of aesthetic judgement can be about, or immediately 
occasioned by, either a natural object (or array of natural objects) or a product of 
human artifice.* But if the judgement is directed towards what is in fact a natural 
object, it is not integral to the judgement, or the hedonic state on which it is 
founded, that the object is, or is experienced as, or as if it were, natural, a fortiori, 


2 Kant conceives of all pure judgements of taste (and all pure aesthetic judgements) as being singular 
judgements A generalization such as ‘Roses in general are beautful’ or a universal judgement such 
as ‘All tulips are beautiful’ is not a purely aesthetic judgement but a logical judgement founded on 
an aesthetic judgement (CJ, §§8, 33). Of course, since some tulips are ill-formed, wilung, or 
attacked by disease, the unversal judgement that all tulips are beautiful would need some 
qualificanon to be at all phusible; and mnce not all well-developed, flourishing tulrps have the 
same form, and smali differences ın form can affect beauty of form, even the qualified clum would 
be exceptionally hazardous. 

3 Or, perhaps—there is some uncertainty in Kant’s positon—a number of such element, 
considered independently of their relations to one another. (Kant’s notion of form, as defined in 
the first Critique, is ‘that which so determines the manifold of appearance that it allows of being 
ordered ın certain relations’ [Critique of Pure Reason, Aao/B34] ) 

‘ Although Kant insists that there ıs an impropriety m not judging a work of fine art under the 
concept of a work of art, ie as a work of art. a work of fine art must be recognized to be art, not 
nature (CJ, $45, 306); and a judgement of arustc beauty is an assessment of a work as 2 work of art 
(CT, $48, 311). 
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a natural object of whatever kind it happens or appears to be: the judgement of a 
natural colour or the colour of a natural object or a naturally produced sound or 
the taste or smell of a natural substance as being agreeable, the judgement of a 
natural object’s form as being beautiful, the judgement of a natural array or 
phenomenon as being sublime—none of these is a judgement of its object as 
being natural. A judgement of free beauty about a flower, say, will be a judgement 
of the flower that it is beautiful, not a judgement that it is a beautiful flower, or a 
beautiful morning glory flower (if that is what it is recognized as being): it will be 
a judgement about what in fact is a flower, but not a judgement of it as being a 
flower or a flower of a certain type. Likewise, a judgement of the sublime 
provoked by the star-studded night sky now visible overhead will be a judgement 
of it, but not as being the natural phenomenon it is or is perceived to be. 
Accordingly, although an aesthetic judgement of any one of these kinds about 
nature is a form of aesthetic appreciation of nature—of something that is in fact 
natural—it does not constitute aesthetic appreciation of nature as nature. 


IV 


When Kant asserts that a pure judgement of taste is not based on a [determinate]® 
concept, he means that the distinctive pleasure of the beautiful, the pleasure in an 
object that is the basis, or is constitutive, of the object’s being experienced as 
beautiful, the pleasure in it as being beautiful, is not in any way due to the object’s 
being experienced as falling under a concept, to the object’s being experienced as 
being an instance of an empirical kind.’ Since the judgement concerns only the 


3 At least, it does not constitute aesthetic appreciation of nature as nature in the positive sense of that 
idea: see my The Aesthetic Apprectation of Nature’, British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 36, no 3 (July 
1996) 

6 A determinate concept 1s a concept that can be exemplified in experience In his resolution of the 
Antinomy of Taste Kant maintains that a pure judgement of taste is based on a concept, but one 
that is undeterminable (CJ, §57). Given what he here means by being based on a concept, one 
implication of his view is that a pure judgement of taste does not attnbute an empirically acceasble 
property to its object (detectable by perception or science). In other words, there is no empintcally 
accessible property common and peculiar to beautiful forms the concept of beauty does not bring 
an object it 1s applied to under a concept of an empirically detectable property. Accordingly, if we 
consider only the spatiotemporal world, there is no discoverable property possessed by all 
beautiful objects by virtue of which they are such as to induce in all human beings the pleasure 
distinctive of the beautiful 

7 The fact that in a pure judgement of taste, pleasure m a beautiful natural object is not based on a 
concept of the natural kind the object instantiates does not require—what some take Kant’s view to 
be—that the object must be expenenced but without its being expenenced as falling under a con- 
cept (of that natural kind): all it requires is that the judging subject abstracts from any empincal 
concept under which the subject percerves the object. Although Kant often writes as though his 
conception of a pure judgement of taste requires the subject to expertence an object without con- 
ceptualrxing ıt as being an instance of some kind—a requirement that would render his conception 
nugatory—he is aware that it does not. ‘A judgement of taste about an object with a definite 
intrinsic purpose would be pure only if the person judging either had no concept of this purpose, 
or abstracted from it in making his judgement’ (CJ, §16, 231) 
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object’s ‘form’, the pleasure arises only from the perceived spatial structure of the 
object’s matter, the spatial relations perceived to obtain among its elements, the 
way in which its secondary qualities are distributed across the space-segment it 
occupies, the form of the sensory appearance of the object considered in 
abstraction from any concepts it falls under. 

Kant’s identification of the distinctive pleasure of the beautiful invokes his 
distinction between (passive) sensibility and (active) understanding, the sensuous as 
opposed to the intellectual, what is ‘given’ in perception as opposed to what is 
‘thought’: the first constituting an ‘immediate’ relation with the object in its 
singularity, the second relating to the object ‘mediately’ through a universal 
characteristic, one that a number of objects may have in common. In what follows, I 
do not question this distinction. In fact, some form of the distinction is, I believe, 
essential, as the difference between perception and mere thought suggests. Por 
perception presents its basic content in a different manner from thought: the mode 
of presentation—the manner in which what is represented is represented—in 
[mere] thought is different from that in perception, which presents its content 
sensuously (by means of sensibility, as Kant would say). Whether or not Kant 
countenanced the possibility of an object’s being ‘given’ in perception without being 
in any way ‘thought’ by the subject,® as he seems to do,’ it is clear that for Kant the 
conceptual content of a perception is only part of its representational content. 
Consider the example that Kant gives in his Logic: a ‘savage’ who sees a distant house, 
the use of which he does not know, and another person who sees the house and 
knows it to be a building in which humans dwell, differ, according to Kant, in that 
whereas the ‘cognition’ of the former is mere intuition, that of the latter is both 
intuition and concept. ® Whether this is the correct account of the difference 
between the two perceptions, whether the representational content of a perceptual 
experience can be partly or wholly non-conceptual, and whether perceptual repres- 
entation is through and through conceptual or is founded on non-conceptual 
representation or possesses a non-conceptual dimension," are questions that can be 
left aside. For it is clear that there is a sense in which the representational content of 


* Tam inclined to believe that Kant conceived of the perceptual states of non-human animals in this 
fashion: they perceive the world, thus enabling them to react differentially to surrounding objects, 
but without their perceptions constituting judgements. A passage in Critique of Pure Resson, 
As46~7/B574~5 seems to unply that non-human animals, although they possess sensibility, lack 
understanding. 

? At, for example, Critique of Pure Reason, A89—91/B122—3. 

© Immanuel Kant, Logic, trans. Robert S. Hartman and Wolfgang Schwarz (New York Dover, 1988), 
PP 38-39. 

1 On the conceptual or non-conceptual nature of perception and the question whether perceptual 
experience has a non-conceptal content, see Gareth Evans, The Vaneties of Reference (Oxford 
Clarendon Press, 1982); Tim Crane, "The Nonconceptual Content of Experience’, in Tim Crane 
(ed), The Contents of Excperience (Cambridge: Cambridge U.P., 1992); Christopher Peacocke, A 
Study of Concepts (Carmbndge, Mass. MIT Press, 1993); and John McDowell, Mind and World 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard U P., 1994) 
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the two perceptions might be alike in every respect except that the one has an 
additional content determined by 2 concept present ın it but absent from the other; 
that the difference in the contents consists in the concept of a dwelling under which 
one person, but not the other, sees the house; and that the content of each perception 
is, partly or wholly, determined by a component defined by analogue elements, such 
as colour, shape, size, direction, and distance, which component the perception 
acquires by virtue of an aspect of the experience different in kind from one that 
involves or imports such a concept as that of a dwelling, even if this component ıs not 
properly thought of as being non-conceptual. Kant’s thought that the full 
representational content of a perception accrues to it by virtue of distinct kinds of 
aspect is spot on, although there certainly are difficulties in forming an adequate and 
precise conception of the contribution made by sensibility.’ 

But Kant’s identification of the distinctive pleasure of the beautiful depends on 
a rather murky conception of the mental mechanisms at work in perception of 
the world. For Kant identifies the distinctive pleasure of the beautiful as being the 
product of the two cognitive powers: the imagination, the function of which in 
perception is to connect and arrange the data provided by the senses to form an 
accurate image or perceptual representation of the object as a piece of formed matter 
as the object appears from the subject’s point of view; and the understanding, the 
specific function of which in perception is to introduce unity into this synthesis 
of the sensory manifold by bringing the object under a concept of the kind of 
thing it is, so that the object is perceived not just as something coloured and 
shaped in a certain way, but as being a flower, or seashell, or whatever.” His claim 
is that the pleasure of experiencing something as being beautiful is the feeling 
engendered by the imagination and the understanding operating together in a 
particular manner, the feeling of this interaction, which he often characterizes in 
an abbreviated form as their free harmonious play. More precisely (in terms of 
Kant’s faculty psychology): the imagination plays freely under the sole restriction 
that what it produces must be in harmony with the understanding’s function in 
cognition of conceptualizing the imagination’s product. But even this 
formulation is an inaccurate representation of Kant’s real view. For in the 
perception of a beautiful object the imagination is not truly free, since it must 
produce an accurate representation of the object’s form on the basis of what is 


2 See, for example, my later discussion of the judgement of the sublime in Part I (forthcomimg) §V. 

B Kants explananon of the pleasure that grounds a pure judgement of taste 1s notoriously difficult to 
understand—he himself was aware of its obscunty (CF, 170)}—and to understand in such a way that 
it can be reconciled with the doctrine of perceptual judgement advanced in the Critique of Pure 
Reason Such a reconciliation is rendered umpossible if Kant is interpreted as claiming that m a pure 
Judgement of taste about an object the object 1s percerved without even being brought under the 
pure concepts of the understanding (the categories) (This interpretation s nghtly and convin- 
Cingly rejected by Dieter Hennch in ‘Kant's Explanation of Aesthetic Judgment’ in his Aesthetic 
Judgment and the Moral Image of the World (Stanford. Stanford U P., 1992].) The way in which I have 
chosen to represent Kant’s position us determined by my rejection of this interpretation 
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given in intuition: the image must be a representation of the way the object 
actually is, and, accordingly, the imagination is not free to manufacture whatever 
form it pleases but is tied to the production of a determinate form. But Kant 
conceives of a beautiful form as being just the kind of image that the imagination 
would produce if at play, under the sole constraint of conforming to the lawful 
nature of the faculty of understanding, i.e. under the sole restriction that its 
product is conceptualizable. So beautiful forms are just those that, under this 
restriction, the imagination would delight in producing if it had no other aim 
than to please itself Hence, when it is required to produce such a form by a given 
object that confronts the perceiving subject, it freely does so in the sense that it 
does exactly the kind of thing that it would be disposed to do if it really were free. 
For this reason it is unsurprising that the subject delights in the exercise of the 
imagination demanded by an object with a beautiful form; and because the 
demands on the understanding are exceptionally slight, being required to exercise 
only a monitoring function, it is relatively at ease in the perception of an object as 
being beautiful. Putting these two factors together we reach Kant’s conception of 
the experience of beauty as the facilitated play of imagination and understanding, 
mutually quickened (and so made pleasurable) by their reciprocal harmony. 
This is connected with Kant’s characterization of beauty as ‘an object’s form of 
purposiveness insofar as it is perceived in the object without the representation of a purpose’ 
(CJ, §17, 236). Since the form ofa beautiful object is one that the imagination would 
delight in producing if in free play, an object with a beautiful form is just as it would 
be if it had been skilfully designed with the express purpose of engaging the cognitive 
powers in free harmonious play in the contemplation of it, and in this sense the 
object is as though it has been designed for the express purpose of facilitating the 
exercise of our cognitive powers upon it. But a pure judgement of taste is not based 
on a concept of the object, in particular a concept of the object’s purpose (or natural 
functions). Hence we experience a beautiful natural object as if its form were 


purposive for our cognitive powers but without taking that actually to be the case 
(for then we would be experiencing it as art, not nature). 


H CJ, 240-1 In order to effect his deduction of judgements of free beauty it is clear that Kant requires 
each person’s imagination to favour the production and contemplation of precisely the same 
perceptual forms. 

3 According to Kant, to judge whether an object is beautiful is, in one of his formulanons, oe 
whether freedom m the play of imaginabon harmonuses or clashes with the lawfulness of 
understanding’ (Immanuel Kant, Anthropology from a Pragmatic Point of View, trans. Mary J Gregor 
[The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1974], p 109), the judgement being based on whether the subject 
experiences pleasure in the contemplation of the obyect’s form, the subject's expenence being 
thought of as exemplary or definitive for human beings For a fuller account and an evaluation of 
Kant’s attempted deduction of pure judgements of taste, see Paul Guyer’s outstanding work, Kant 
and the Claims of Taste (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard U.P., 1979), especially chs 7-9, Anthony Savile, 
Aesthetic Reconstructions (Oxford Basil Blackwell, 1987), chs 4 and 5, and Malcolm Budd, Vatues of 
Art (London Allen Lane, The Penguin Press, 1995), pp. 26-38 
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The fundamental difficulty with Kant’s identification of the distinctive 
pleasure of the beautiful is that it seems to be no more than a rendition of what is 
undoubtedly true of the experience of finding something freely beautiful in terms 
of a supposed specific manner of operation of the mental mechanisms postulated 
in Kant’s theory of perceptual knowledge—a rendition that fails to illuminate the 
experience. It is characteristic of the experience of finding something’s form 
beautiful that one’s attention is captured by it, so that one continues to look at the 
object, delighting in its appearance for its own sake—an appearance in which each 
part seems to answer perfectly to each other part, so that the variety in the 
appearance is perfectly unified, the elements manifestly according with one 
another or belonging together. This contemplation of the object’s form requires 
the form’s continued representation, different features of it being salient or 
focused on from moment to moment as one’s eyes move back and forth within 
the object’s contours as one wills. The fact that the object’s delightful form 
continues to be represented to the subject as her eyes play over it corresponds 
with one feature of Kant’s account, the imagination’s favouring in its free play the 
construction of this form over non-beautiful forms, and the fact that the 
experiencing subject is unconcerned to identify what kind of thing the object is 
that possesses such a rewarding form, or unconcerned with its being the kind of 
thing it is recognized as being, the object in any case exhibiting a wonderfully 
unified array of elements, a perfect combination of unity and heterogeneity, is 
construed by Kant as the understanding’s lacking its usual task of imposing unity 
by conceptualizing the imagination’s product. And Kant merely adds to this the 
idea that since the activity of each of the cognitive powers (as described) requires 
so little of or umposes so little constraint on the activity of the other, the activity 
of each is such as to quicken the activity of the other, with the result that the 
manner in which they jointly operate is felt as unusually delightful. Insofar as 
Kant’s specification of the pleasure definitive of the experience of finding 
something beautiful 1s only a picturesque redescription of the experience, it is 
unenlightening; insofar as it is a matter of a priori speculation about psychological 
processes that occur in perception, it needs to be replaced by an empirically 
well-founded account. 


Vv 
Another kind of judgement—a certain kind of non-aesthetic judgement—plays a 
significant role in Kant’s thoughts about beauty. This is a judgement about an 
object as being an instance of kind K—a judgement that, when it assumes a certain 
form, might mistakenly be identified with a pure judgement of taste—the 
judgement that the object and its parts are in harmony with, or appropriate or 
well-suited to perform, the functions or purposes of things, or the parts of 
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things,’® of that kind—the judgement of qualitative perfection. A thing’s quali- 
tative perfection as a K is the suitability of its formed matter to its purpose or 
function as something of kind K and to the purposes or functions of its parts: to 
be qualitatively perfect as a K an object must be so formed that it satisfactorily 
discharges whatever purposes are integral to the nature of a K (CJ, §§15, 16, 48).”” 
The mistaken identification Kant is concerned to oppose is that of a pure judge- 
ment of taste with a judgement of qualitative perfection when this judgement is 
thought confusedly. A concept figures in a person’s judgement in a confused fashion 
if the person is not aware of and so is unable to expound the properties contained 
in the concept.® For a judgement of qualitative perfection to be thought con- 
fusedly is for the concept of qualitative perfection to figure in the judgement in a 
confused, rather than distinct, fashion, much as, so Kant believed, although the 
philosopher and the man in the street base their moral judgements concerning 
the wrongfulness of deceit on the same rational principles, the philosopher’s are 
distinct, the common man’s confused (CJ, §15, 228). For Leibniz, Wolff, and 
their followers, the ‘sensory representation’ of a characteristic was a confused 
concept of that characteristic,” so that, accordingly, an item’s qualitative perfec- 
tion as presented in perception—its looking to be, or presenting the appearance of 
being, well-suited to discharge or perform the functions integral to the kind it 
exemplifies—was a confused concept of it. But a pure judgement of taste is not a 
cognitive judgement, not even a confused one, whereas a judgement that an 
object possesses qualitative perfection is a particular kind of cognitive judgement, 
namely a teleological judgement; and a pure judgement of taste about an object is 
an aesthetic judgement, based on the subject’s pleasure in perceiving it, whereas a 
judgement of qualitative perfection is not an aesthetic judgement. Seeing an 
object as a qualitatively perfect specimen of kind K does not imply finding it 
beautiful,” and seeing it as being beautiful does not imply, for some K, seeing it 


16 Teas clear that Kant intends the concept of qualitatve perfection to be applied at the level of the 
parts of a thing, as in the case of a flower, which 13 only a part of a plant In fact, Kant argues that a 
natural object ss a natural purpose only if each of its parts has a natural function (see CJ, §65, 373-374) 

V Insofar as the manifold is not well-suited to the object’s ‘purpose’, or presents features antagonistic 
or opposed or poorly suited to it, it lacks qualitative perfecnon or detracts from whatever quali- 
tative perfecnon the object possesses. Note that ‘perfect’ does not mean ‘could not be better’ It 
implies only that the object is not deformed or defective in some way that precludes a part from 
performing its natural function satisfactorily. 

'® See, for example, Immanuel Kant, Logic, trans. Robert S. Hartman and Wolfgang Schwarz (New 
York: Dover, 1988), Introduction, §V. 

® Por Kant’s crinque of the view of Leibniz and Wolff that the distinction between the sensible and 
the intelligible ıs merely a matter of confused as opposed to clear representation of things, see 
Critique of Pure Reason, A43~4/B60-a 

® This is easy to see from the fact that it is possible that nothing of kind K ıs, or s experienced by the 
judging subject as being, beautiful—as, perhaps, with spiders or octopi (Note that to judge thar 
something s beautiful for a K, or as far as Ks are comerned, is not the same as to judge that it is a 
beautiful K, Le beautiful as a K) Hegel located the distmction between beautiful and ugly animal 
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as being a qualitatively perfect thing of kind K. It is therefore easy to see that the 
perception of an object as being beautiful 1s not the same as the sensory 
representation or ‘sensuous intuition’ of the qualitative perfection of the object.”! 


VI 


In addition to the previously mentioned non-compound kinds of aesthetic 
judgement, Kant acknowledges the combination of a pure judgement of taste 
about something with a judgement of qualitative perfection about that thing, the 
latter (as already indicated) being concerned with a concept of the kind that the 
object instantiates—the kind of thing it 1s or is meant to be. This combination of 
judgements constitutes another aesthetic judgement—the judgement that 
something is a beautiful thing of kind K—an impure judgement of taste, the 
judgement of ‘dependent’ or ‘adherent’ beauty.” Kant does not construe ‘beauty’ 
as a predicative adjective in the judgement that O is a beautiful K in the sense that 
he does not analyse this judgement—the judgement that O is dependently 
beautiful (as a K)}—as the combination of the judgement that O is a K and the 
judgement that O is beautiful. Rather, he analyses it as the combination of the 
judgement that O is a good specimen of kind K and the judgement that the 
sensory manifold of O has a beautiful form.” In other words, ‘O is a beautiful K 
= ‘O is a qualitatively perfect K and O is [freely] beautiful’, where the first 
conjunct (like the second) is asserted on the basis of the look of O, so that it is 
apparent or manifest in O’s appearance that it is a qualitatively perfect K.™ 


kinds (not altogether accurately) in their displaying actrvity and quickness of movement, ‘the 
higher ideality of life’, rather than ‘drowsy inactivity’, or their being of unmixed species, rather 
than hybrids (See G. W F Hegel, Aesthetics’ Lectures on Fine Art, trans. T. M. Knox [Oxford 
Clarendon Press, 1975], vol. I, pp. 130-131.) 

21 Por Kant’s justified rejection of these ideas see, for example, First Introduction to the Critgque of 
Judgement, VII, ‘Note’ and CJ, §15. 

2 In fact, tt 1s not entirely clear that Kant understands a judgement of dependent beauty as a 
combination of these two judgements. It is possible that he requires ın addition delight that the 
object judged is qualitatrvely perfect (or even delight in its qualitative perfection) 

B Por Kant, beauty 1s always predicated of the mere form of an object, both in judgements of free and 
dependent beauty. The cnticism that Kant’s acknowledgement of judgements of dependent beauty 
im addition to judgements of free beauty (pure judgements of taste) introduces 2 contradiction into 
hus account of beauty 1s easily seen to be wide of the mark. Even in a judgement of dependent 
beauty, the pleasure that grounds the aesthetic judgement it contains is not based on a concept. 

H Note that even though Kant recognizes impure aesthetic judgements about natural objects in 
which objects are judged under a concept, eg. judgements of dependent beauty, this ıs not 
tantamount to countenancing the aesthetic appreciation of nature es nature (in the positive sense I 
have distinguished—see n. 5). A judgement of dependent beauty made about an item of natural 
kind K as being an instance of that kand falls short of constituting a form of aesthenc appreciation 
of nature as nature: even if the kind 1s recognized as being a natural kand, the fact that the land 1s 
natural is not integral to the pleasure that grounds the judgement, for only one component of a 
Judgement of dependent beauty is itself an aesthetc judgement, and this component is just a 


judgement of free beauty. Accordingly, the aesthetic element of a judgement of dependent beauty 
18 not a judgement of the object as being natural 
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The notion of qualitative perfection, as it figures in a judgement of dependent 
beauty, suffers from a number of obscurtties. The attribution of qualitative 
perfection in a judgement of dependent beauty will be based on the perceptual 
appearance of qualitative perfection. But this is susceptible of two interpretations, a 
weaker and a stronger, a negative and a positive. The weaker requires only that the 
appearance should not be such as to indicate an imperfection in the proper 
functioning of the parts. In other words, it does not look as if some part of the object 
is not well-suited to perform its natural function. The stronger demands more: the 
object must display signs that its visible parts are well-suited to discharging their 
natural functions. But now consider the body of an animal, for example. Which parts 
with natural functions can visibly be performing (or appearing to perform) their 
function well? The skin, the nose, the ears, the eyes, the lips, the arms? It is easy to 
see that a bodily part is deformed or missing, but the lack of such defects does not 
constitute qualitative perfection. Does the sheen of a young person’s hair or the 
bloom of his or her complexion, each an indicator of health, signal that the hair and 
skin are performing their own specific natural functions well? Moreover, the natural 
function of a bodily part, e.g. the arm, can be manifold, and the part can be 
well-suited to perform some, but not all, its functions. Furthermore, the stationary 
or momentary appearance of an animal’s body is not in general a good guide to 
whether certain of its visible parts are in good condition—to whether the eyes can 
see or the hands can grip—this being manifest only in movement. In what follows I 
shall ignore all such difficulties (except the last). 

Note that the combination of judgements that constitutes a judgement of 
dependent beauty does not, as such, involve a twofold pleasure. For the 
perception of an object as being qualitatively perfect need not occasion pleasure. 
A qualitatively perfect specimen of natural kind K is one in which each part is 
performing satisfactorily or outstandingly well its natural function or ‘purpose’, 
To see a natural object as a qualitatively good or perfect specimen of its kind is to 
see the various manifest parts of the object as being well-suited to perform their 
natural functions. But seeing a natural item as being a qualitatively perfect 
instance of its kind implies neither of the two forms of delight that might be 
occasioned by its qualitative perfection: pleasure that the item is a qualitatively 
perfect specimen of kind K or pleasure in the item’s qualitative perfection as a K. 
To take pleasure in its qualitative perfection as a K, in its being a good specimen 
of its kind, is to take pleasure in the perception of its various parts as being 
well-suited to perform their natural functions, to delight in its manifold as being 
good for a K (CJ, §16, 230-231); and such a pleasure is not an inevitable 
consequence of the perception of its qualitative perfection. And the perception 
that something is a qualitatively perfect thing of its kind need not occasion 
pleasure that it is such a specimen. Nevertheless, although the combination of 
judgements that form a judgement of dependent beauty does not, as such, involve 
a twofold pleasure, it allows for such a possibility. The possibility that Kant 
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recognizes is that delight in an object’s beauty might be conjoined with delight 
that the object is a qualitatively perfect K.” But for Kant pleasure that something 
is qualitatively perfect 1s an intellectual, rather than an aesthetic, pleasure: a 
pleasure is aesthetic only by virtue of being the determining ground of a 
judgement, and pleasure that an object is a qualitatively perfect thing of its kind is 
not the determining ground of the judgement that it is such a qualitatively perfect 
specimen. Accordingly, this twofold pleasure is a combination of pleasures of 
different kinds, neither of which, Kant maintains, is enhanced by being combined 
with the other, although the union of the two pleasures constitutes a heightening 
of the subject’s total experiential state (CJ, $16). 


Vil 


Kant claims that aesthetic judgements about the beauty of natural objects are 
typically pure judgements of taste (judgements of free beauty).* Accordingly, he 
insists (rightly) that judgements about the beauty of flowers characteristically do 
not involve a judgement about the suitability of the flower to its discharging its 
natural function (as the reproductive organ of the plant) (CJ, §16), a function that 
a great many who experience flowers as beautiful might be ignorant of. Kant 
recognizes, however, that our aesthetic judgements about the beauty of natural 
objects are not always pure judgements of taste: he acknowledges that our 
aesthetic judgements about the beauty of certain kinds of natural objects, above 
all sentient things (horses or human beings, for example), are usually judgements 
of dependent or adherent beauty (CJ, §§16, 48). But in cases where an aesthetic 
judgment about a natural item’s beauty is not a judgement of free beauty, Kant’s 
account does not in fact seem to be an accurate analysis of the judgement’s 
content, for it is not a constituent of the judgement that someone is a beautiful 
man or woman that his or her form—considered independently of its being the 





B CJ, §16 Note that, for Kant, pleasure that something is a qualitatively perfect K can never be 
unrversally valid, for he offen stresses that there is no necessary connection between the 
applicability of 2 concept and the feeling of pleasure—no nghtful demand that everyone should 
expenence pleasure—except in the case of the morally good, and he charactenzes pleasure that an 
object is qualitatrvely perfect as pleasure based on a concept This would also apply to pleasure in 
an object's qualitative perfection. 

% It has often been argued that Kant is mistaken about this. But in fact it ıs not important whether 
Kant us right about the normal applicanon of the concept of beauty to natural items. The crucial 
issue is not whether our normal aesthetic judgements about flowers, for example, are in 
conformity with Kant’s view, or, indeed, whether we ever judge flowers as free beauties. For even 
uf we rarely or never judge natural objects, or natural objects of a certain kind, as free beauties, this 
would show only that Kant was mistaken about the frequency of pure judgement of taste about 
natural objects What matters is not whether our aesthetic judgements about natural objects are 
typically pure judgements of taste, but whether Kant's classification of aesthetic judgements about 
natural objects accurately identifies all significant forms of the aesthenc appreciation of nature In 
what follows I indicate my scepticism. 
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form of a man or the form of a woman—is beautiful.” This defect stems from 
Kant’s conception of a judgement of dependent beauty as a conjunction of two 
judgements, one being aesthetic—a pure judgement of taste—and the other 
non-aesthetic, which is forced upon him by his leading idea that beauty is 
properly predicated only of an object’s form. Accordingly, in a judgement of 
dependent beauty about an object of natural kind K, beauty is related to the 
natural kind only externally, not internally: Kant cannot acknowledge the idea of 
an object’s being beautiful as a K. Although this is a consequence of Kant’s 
conception of beauty as properly predicated only of an item’s form, considered in 
abstraction from the kind of thing it is, it reveals a gap in Kant’s classification of 
aesthetic judgements, perhaps a twofold gap, even if his doctrine about the proper 
subject of beauty is accepted. 

For what this classification fails to recognize is the possibility of a certain kind, 
or more than one kind, of non-compound aesthetic judgement about a natural 
object as being an instance of kind K.™ First, there is a kind of aesthetic judgement 
about a living thing as being an instance of its natural kind, a judgement that 
concerns its qualitative perfection. Now for there to be a distinctive judgement 
for which the subject’s pleasure is a determining ground—the judgement that 
something is funny, for example—the thought-content of the judgement must be 
resistant to specification independently of the nature of the subject’s hedonic 
reaction. Unlike the judgement that something is pleasant or the judgement that 
something is beautiful, the thought-content of the judgement that something is 
qualitatively perfect can be specified independently of the nature of the subject’s 
response to the object and so of any reference to pleasure. Hence it is not an 
aesthetic judgement. But a judgement that asserts the capacity or suitability of a 
natural item’s qualitative perfection to give pleasure has the required response- 
dependent thought-content. A judgement of this kind satisfies Kant’s criterion 
for a judgement to be aesthetic, but is missing from Kant’s classification. Of 
course, not all qualitatively perfect objects are likely to be judged as suitable to 
give pleasure by virtue of their qualitative perfection, no matter what natural kind 
they belong to. Rather, a judgement of this sort—one that expresses delight in an 
object’s qualitative perfection as 2 K—will depend on the character of the natural 
functions of a certain natural kind and the ways in which they are realized in the 
appearance of something of that kind. Furthermore, if the natural function of a 


7 Tn one place Kant claims that the content of "That 1s a beautiful woman’ is just ‘Nature displays in 
that woman's form a beautiful presentation of the purposes inherent in the female figure’ (CJ, §48, 
312) In short to fudge 2 woman to be a beautiful woman is to judge her figure to be a beautiful 
presentation of the purposes inherent in the female body. And this means that her figure is such as 
to satisfy the natural functions of the female body and it is beautiful. Note that Kant here omits any 
reference to the expression of morally demrable qualities as a requirement of female beauty (see 
SVI below). 

™ My ‘The Aesthetic Appreciation of Nature’, Bntish Journal of Aesthetic, vol. 36, no. 3 (July 1996) is 
in part an exploration of this possibility. 
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part or parts of the body of an animal or insect is to enable the creature to move 
around its environment, as with the wings of a bird or butterfly, the fitness of the 
parts to perform their natural function will be manifest only when the creature is 
in motion. In such a case, delight in the qualitative perfection of a creature with 
respect to these parts will be taken not so much, or at all, in the creature’s 
stationary appearance but in the display of the parts’ fitness to discharge their 
natural function; and the delight will be dependent on the creature’s manner of 
movement, as with the gracefulness of a gazelle’s leaping motion, or the manifest 
suitability of the bodily parts to the creature’s ability to flourish in its natural 
environment, as with the wings of an eagle or a hummingbird. Second, not every 
kind of natural thing is, as such, a thing with natural functions: natural items 
divide into those that do possess natural functions—living things, things of a kind 
that have evolved by natural selection—and those that do not. Clouds, rivers, 
valleys, rainbows, stalactites, and many other natural items do not have natural 
functions and are not composed of parts that perform such functions. And yet 
aesthetic delight in them can be delight in them as things of such kinds. Kant’s 
aesthetic theory fails to countenance the possibility that aesthetic pleasure might 
be derived from the formed matter of an object seen as falling under a 
non-purposive, non-functional, concept, so that its being something of that kind 
is integral to the pleasure.” But there is nothing in his conception of an aesthetic 
judgement as a judgement whose determining ground cannot be other than the 
feeling of pleasure or displeasure that umplies that an aesthetic judgement must be 
based on a consideration of an object in abstraction from what kind of thing it 1s 
or any concepts under which it falls.” 


Vill 


A further judgement of beauty that Kant identifies is the judgement that an item 
of kind K is an ideally beautiful K. It might be thought that, since the judgement 
that O is dependently beautiful as a K includes the judgement that O ıs 


P Of course Kant recognired that there are natural objects which are not purposrve (in form) (see, for 
exarnple, First Introduction to the Critique of Judgement, §6); but he does not seem to have 
contemplated the possibility that any such objects might be aesthetically attractive as being 
instances of their kinds—that their aesthetic appeal might be dependent upon their being seen as 
certain kinds of thing. 

X Paul Guyer has suggested that it follows from Kant’s definition of an aesthetic judgement as a 
judgement the determining ground of which cannot be other than subjective, which therefore 
cannot be a concept, that the determining ground of an aesthetic judgement must be pleasure ın 
the mere representation of an object (Kant and the Experience of Freedom [Cambridge Cambndge 
U.P., 1996], p 103). But the fact that a concept cannot be the determining ground of an aesthetic 
judgement does not imply that the determming ground must be pleasure in the mere 
representation of an object Por pleasure taken in the representation of an object under a concept is 
subjective, not objective, and the determing ground of a judgement based on such a pleasure 
would be the pleasure, not the concept. 
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qualitatively perfect as a K, the judgement that O is dependently beautiful as a K 
is the same as, or at least implies, the judgement that O is an ideally beautiful K. 
But this is not so: an object can be a dependently, but not an ideally, beautiful K. 
In fact, even if there are innumerably many dependently beautiful Ks, no one of 
them might be an ideally beautiful K, the idea lacking any application. For there 
is an ideal of beauty for things of kind K if and only if it is possible for there to be 
a maximally beautiful thing of that kind, a unique, exemplary archetype of 
beauty—something that ıs such that, unless a thing of kind K matches it in 
appearance, that thing is a less [dependently] beautiful thing of kind K.” In other 
words, there must be a specific form that something of kind K can possess, which 
is such that anything of kind K that possesses that form is more beautiful than 
anything of kind K that does not. This requires that the natural functions or 
‘purposes’ of things of that kind must so constrain the appearance of those things 
whose parts perform these functions well as to determine a particular form that 
such a thing must assume, if it is not to fall short of the beauty attainable by 
things of that kind.” 

Kant denies that there are any natural kinds other than humanity that are subject 
to such a severe constraint, so that there is just one kind of thing that admits of an 
ideal of beauty, namely a human being. Clearly, as Kant asserts, there cannot be an 
ideally beautiful tree, a tree with a form more beautiful than any other possible form 
that a tree might have: the requirement of presenting the appearance of satisfying the 
natural functions of the elements of 2 tree allows too much latitude in form for trees 
to admit of an ideal of beauty. And the same is true for other natural kinds that have 
many different varieties. But the more specific the species, the less numerous the 
possible variations in form among equally beautiful instances of the species; and the 
concept of an ideally beautiful thing of a certain kind appears not to contain anything 
that would in principle rule out an ideal of beauty for a highly specific type of 
organism, each part of which has a natural function. 


3! In fact, Kant does not spell out exactly what he means by an ideal of beauty for things of kind K. 
That he means a maximally beautiful K is indicated by his asserting that ‘the highest model, the 
archetype of taste’, the ideal of the beautiful, ‘does deed rest on reason’s mdetermunate idea of a 
maxnmum’ (CJ, §17, 232) I ignore the possibility that Kant’s conception of an ideal of beauty 1s less 
demanding, allowing that there ts an ideal of beauty for things of kind K if there are maamually 
beaunful Ks—things of kind K than which nothing of kind K can be a more beaunful K—of quite 
different forms This appears to be ruled out by vanous details of Kant's thoughts about an ideal of 
beauty, and uf this were his conception, these thoughts would be even less compelling than, I 
believe, they are. 

R This formulation is an accurate representation of Kant’s thought only if the notion of purpose is not 
restricted to natural funcuons of bodily parts but has the wide scope given to it by Kant, for whom 
it mcludes the idea of humanity’s moral ‘vocation’. In fact, Kant considers human beings to be an 
exception to the rule that no natural kind admuts of an ideal of beauty just because human beings 
are persons, moral agents this is their sole relevant distinguishing feature. His mtroducton of the 
appearance of moral goodness into the ideal human figure us, of course, motivated by the 
requirement of qualitatrve perfecnon, not by beauty of form. 
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Purthermore, Kant’s claim that there is an ideal of human beauty is unconvincing 
in a number of ways. There is some uncertainty in his conception of an ideally 
beautiful human being, but he appears to represent the ideal of human beauty as 
being the product of two factors, the ‘aesthetic normal idea’ of the animal species 
Homo sapiens and the visible expression in the human body of the qualities of a 
person who has a morally good soul. The normal idea of the adult human body,” 
which a human body must not violate if it is to be beautiful,” is a kind of stereotype 
of the appearance of a human being, formed in the imagination, Kant speculates, in 
a manner similar to the way in which the image in a Galtonian composite 
photograph is created. But he himself acknowledges that different races and cultures 
will form different normal ideas of the adult human species, a particular body that 
conforms to one such idea violating another, and he ignores the obvious fact that 
humanity comprises both men and women, whose bodies possess parts with 
different natural functions.” And even if there were to be a unique normal idea of 
the human species, this would not secure the desired consequence that there 1s a 
maximally beautiful form of a human being, even leaving aside what Kant considers 
to be the all-important contribution of morality to the ideal beauty ofa human body. 
For the inevitable indeterminateness of the normal idea of a natural kind—a feature 
that Kant’s position requires—will accommodate different but equally beautiful 
forms of instances of that kind, thereby violating the requirement of uniqueness of 
form for ideal beauty. Moreover, there are many features of the human body that the 
requirement of qualitative perfection does not determine: size or shape of head, 
length of neck, relative proportions of lower to upper leg, of trunk to legs, and so on. 
Hence, indefinitely many qualitatively perfect human bodies will diverge from the 
form given by the normal idea, and Kant fails to establish that any such human body 
must be less beautiful than a human body of the form realised by the normal idea. 
Furthermore, unless there is only a single way in which the qualities of a morally 
good soul can be manifest in any form (above all, that of the human face) that is 
® Kant omits the requirement that the normal idea of the human body as it figures in the ideal of 

human beauty should be the normal idea of the qualitatrvely perfect human body. But unless this 

condition is imposed, his idea that ‘conformity’ with the normal idea of the human body is a 

necessary condition of human beauty is unpersuasive Kant mamtaims that to be a beautful K 1s to 

be a qualitatively perfect K and to have a beautiful form. Hence, conformity with the normal idea 

of a K 1 a necessary condition of being a beautiful K if and only if every qualitatively perfect K 

must conform with the normal idea of a K. But this will not be so unless the normal idea of 2 K is 

understood as the normal idea of a qualitatrvely perfect K—if even then. 

* The normal idea of the human body does not consntute the complete ideal of human beauty but 
‘only grves the form that constitutes the undispensable condition of all beauty’. Moreover, Kant 
maintains, the reason we are pleased by the normal idea 1s only because ‘it does not contradict any 
of the conditions under which alone a thing of this kand can be beautiful’, not because it is itself 
beautiful (C/, §17, 235). Accordingly, Kant concerves of the normal idea as a template that an object 
must ‘fit’ if it 1s to be a beautiful instance of its kind. 


* | ignore the fact that the form of the human body varies as its lambs and other movable parts are 
differently disposed, an mmportant feature for Kant grven the fundamental role of form in his 
account of beauty. 
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consonant with the normal idea, the essential contribution of morality to the ideal of 
human beauty will further undermine the required uniqueness of the type of an 
ideally beautiful human being. 


IX 


Kant maintains that the pleasure expressed in a pure judgement of taste is 
disinterested. He explains an interest in an object as pleasure in the [repres- 
entation of the] object’s existence (CJ, §2, 204, §4, 209, §41, 296).* What he 
means by this is that an interested pleasure in an object is pleasure that such and 
such is the case with respect to the object: it is pleasure that the world is a certain 
way, pleasure that something is true of this particular object, pleasure in a fact (or 
apparent fact) about the object; in particular, pleasure that a certain kind of thing, 
which the given object exemplifies, exists.” His claim about a pure judgement of 
taste is therefore that the pleasure it expresses is not pleasure that the represented 
object exists, or that it is of a certain kind or possesses certain properties, which 
implies that the pleasure is not the satisfaction of one of the subject’s desires. 
Given Kant’s understanding of a pure judgement of taste as a judgement about an 
item’s form based on the pleasure experienced in the contemplation of that form, 
this is clearly correct: pleasure in the perception of an object’s structure is not the 
same as pleasure that the elements of the object are structured as they are. 

It is unclear whether Kant conceives of pleasure in an object’s qualitative 
perfection as being an interested pleasure.” But given his concept of an interest, 
it would be wrong to construe this pleasure as an interest: pleasure in O’s 
qualitative perfection is not identical with pleasure in the fact that O is 
qualitatively perfect (which pleasure could arise for a variety of reasons), and 
implies neither this nor any other merely propositional pleasure. However, it is 
clear that Kant must allow for the combination of pleasure in the beautiful and an 
interested pleasure—as he does when delight in an object’s beauty is conjoined 
with pleasure that it is a qualitatively perfect thing of its kind. Consider another 
case: you are delighted at or in seeing your first instance of something of a certain 
kind, which you also find beautiful to behold. Your pleasure has a double source 





* In fact, as 2 number of commentators have pointed out, Kant explains the notion of an interest in 
a number of different, and apparently non-equrvalent, ways, or appears to operate with more than 
one sense of the notion; and to many his meaning has not appeared obvious. 

* Pleasure at the existence of O = pleasure that such-and-such 1s (pontively) the case with respect to 
O = pleasure at a fact (or apparent fact) about O. Kant passes freely between the conception of an 
interest as a propositional pleasure and the conception of an interest as a desire or concern that 
something should be the case, a desire determined by a concept (e.g. CJ, §4, 209, §10, 220). This 
move is easy to understand, for if you are pleased that p you want it to be the case that p, and if you 
want it to be the case that p and you believe that p, then you are pleased that p. 

™ Kant certainly clams that pleasure based on the concept of a purpose is interested. ‘Whenever a 
purpose is regarded as the basis of a delight, it always umports an interest as the determining ground 
of the judgement about the object of the pleasure’ (GJ, §11). 
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and a double object: it derives both from your awareness of the fact that you are 
seeing for the first time an object of kind K, and from the inherent beauty of the 
specimen before you; and you are delighted by both the fact and the beauty of the 
item.” But there is no need to argue that Kant must allow for the combination of 
an interested pleasure and pleasure in the beautiful, for Kant construes the lover 
of natural beauty—someone who has an immediate interest in natural beauty—as 
deriving pleasure not only from a natural object’s beauty but from the object’s 
existence. And Kant’s thoughts about the conditions of an immediate interest in 
natural beauty and its importance in human life form the final part of his account 
of the aesthetic appreciation of nature, as far as beauty is concerned. 


Malcolm Budd, Department of Philosophy, University College London, Gower Street, 
London WCE 6BT, UK. 





P In fact, leaving aside pleasure in the agreeable and pleasure in the morally good, Kant should allow 
for a threefold combination of pleasures, two being disinterested and one an mterest: pleasure in an 
object’s qualitative perfection, pleasure ın its beauty, and pleasure m the existence of the object— 
as, for example, when you are delighted by the manifest suitability of a bird’s make-up to the 
performance of the various natural functions of its parts, by the beauty of its form, and by the fact 
that your long-standing desire to see a bird of that land has at last been realised. Additional 
pleasures are also possible, e g. higher-order pleasures (pleasure in the commumnicability of one’s 
pleasure, for example). 
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ART BY ANOTHER NAME 


David Novitz 


WHEN Juliet asks ‘What’s in a name?”’, and says “That which we call a rose/ By any 
other name would smell as sweet’, it is difficult to disagree with her. Roses are 
natural kinds, and there are natural facts that give roses their properties quite 
independently of the conventional sound or sign that we use to refer to them. 
From this unexceptionable premise, however, Juliet draws a much more 
questionable conclusion: 


So Romeo would, were he not Romeo call’d, 
Retain that dear perfection which he owes 
Without that title. Romeo, doff thy name; 
And for that name, which is no part of thee, 
‘Take all myself. 

(Romeo and Juliet, UL.ii) 


And this is precisely what Romeo does. He ignores his family name, takes all of 
Juliet, including her life, and he does so because he cannot fathom the profound 
influence that his name must have over his life and hers. 

It is not entirely clear which name Romeo is to ‘doff’—and therein lies some of 
the tragic irony of Juliet’s lovelorn inference. What we soon learn is that Romeo’s 
first name is much more easily discarded than the name of Montagu. For the 
person that we know as Romeo has been raised to a particular role in a particular 
family; there are expectations that he must live up to; there are aspirations that he 
is meant to share; there is a history that informs his actions and his life. He is, 
after all, a Montagu. And this shapes the person that he is and the life that he 
lives, and it does so almost as powerfully as the poison that later kills him. 

That ‘dear perfection’ that ıs Romeo owes a lot—although not everything—to 
his being a Montagu. So if an unwary audience does not at first discern the irony 
of Juliet’s speech, the resolution of the tragedy soon marks it. What we learn is 
that there is a lot in 2 name—or at least in some names—and even those of us 
who are caught in the obsessive passion of a first love had better take note of thus. 

The word ‘art’, I want to argue, is similarly socially imbued, and it is this, I will 
show, that makes the identification of art across cultures a delicate and complex 
task that is much more prone to error than art critics and anthropologists 
sometimes suppose. But before I do this, it is important to turn again to Romeo. 
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For in some respects Juliet is right about the man she loves. It matters not what 
we call him: if he is a man, then, like all men, he will breathe, eat, feel pain, have 
ambitions, need love, approval, and so on. Whatever else is in the names of 
‘Romeo’ and ‘Montagu’, there are certain human commonalities that the use of 
these names invariably conjure up and sometimes refer to. Romeo, the person, is 
not wholly the product of his social existence. That part of Romeo that is not a 
social construct, and that is shared with all other human beings, is captured in a 
range of what I shall call ‘thin’ or ‘thinner’ descriptions that refer, as it were, to 
Romeo’s basic humanity, his biological nature. The social overlays and under- 
standings that shape the man and make him interesting—that help give him his 
character, his vices, and his virtues—are captured in a range of thicker 
descriptions; ‘thicker’, in this case, because they are permeated with social 
understandings of one sort or another. 

It is no part of this distinction to suggest that we can divest human beings of all 
their social significance; rather, the distinction is meant to alert us to the fact that 
some descriptions carry much more social or cultural baggage than others. 
Thinner descriptions, then, refer to natural kinds, natural objects, and natural 
facts more or less divested of the social significance that can be, or has been, 
attached to them. Thicker descriptions, by contrast, refer to these same objects or 
facts in a way that conveys much more of their social significance. So, for 
instance, a description of someone as 2 human being is a thinner description than 
the description of someone as a wife. The latter description is thicker simply 
because it conveys something of the social significance of a particular human 
being—the social office occupied or the social role played by her. Furthermore, 
where thicker descriptions are concerned, it may be the case that they apply and 
are true in one society but not in another. A society that lacks the institution of 
marriage between women and men is not a society in which there can be wives 
(at least in any current sense of this word), although it remains a society in which 
there are human beings. 


I THE IDENTIFICATION OF ART 


Picasso had no doubt at all that some African carvings, especially those that 
inspired Les Demoiselles d'Avignon (1907), were works of art. On his view, even if 
the African tribes concerned did not call these carvings art, they were nonetheless 
art—although, of course, art by another name. 

It is, I think, just a fact that those of us who are embedded in the Western artistic 
tradition find it natural to think of certain tribal artefacts in this way. It is a 
tendency, David Hume might have said, of the mind to ‘spread itself upon 
external objects’.' So sure are we that there is, in a perfectly ordinary sense of 


l David Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature, ed L A. Selby-Bigge, and edn (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1979), p- 167. 
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the word ‘art’, such a thing as tribal art, that some of us proceed apace to distinguish 
authentic tribal art from mere tourist trash, which we treat not just as inferior but as 
inauthentic. 

The question for both the anthropologist and the philosopher of art is to know 
whether it is possible to make these claims without imposing our own historically 
shaped social understandings on another culture.? According to M. H. Abrams, 
for instance, there were no ‘works of art’ in our sense until about the seventeenth 
century, so that what we now see and understand as art was not so understood by 
Europeans much before that time.’ Even if Abrams is wrong about this, there is 
no a priori reason to suppose that our concept of art has a settled application across 
times and cultures—so that there is at least a prima facie problem for Western art 
critics when they talk about Baule, Yoruba, or Venda art. It is the problem of 
knowing that they have understood enough of the relevant culture to describe 
tribal artefacts, correctly and unequivocally, as ‘works of art’—that is, as ‘works of 
art’ in the only sense of this expression that we understand: the very same sense 
in which a medieval icon, Michelangelo’s David, or Duchamp’s Fountain is a work 
of art. And, if they cannot know this, there is the difficulty of explaining what 
could possibly justify their description of these objects as works of art. 

This is only one part of the problem. We may, in deciding the authenticity of a 
Xhosa carving, wish to know not so much whether the carving is authentically 
‘art’ in our sense of this word, but whether it is authentically Xhosa rather than 
Baule, Venda, or Zulu; or authentically Xhosa rather than a curio, or tourist art. 
The debate that surrounds these issues is sometimes heated, occasionally pious, 
but for all that very important. It takes some of its impetus from Francis 
Sparshott’s observation that there are few tribal cultures today that are not 
extensively affected, both in what they do and in what they make, by external 
influences.‘ For 2 range of related reasons, Larry Shiner sees little use for the 
discourse of authenticity when it comes to tribal works of art. On his view, 
attempts to judge authenticity, and the dismissive tone of the judgements based 
on them, is ‘intellectually confused and politically dubious’.* 


I AUTHENTICITY 


‘Talk about authenticity, however, is indispensable if we are to understand specific 
works of art as conveying the achievements of particular artists and cultures, and 
as affording insight into the values, beliefs, practices, and skills of another culture, 





2 On thus, see Francis Sparshott, ‘Art and Anthropology’, Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, vol. 55 
(1997), Pp. 239-243. See, as well, his The Theory of the Arts (Princeton, NJ. Princeton U.P., 1982) 

> M H. Abrams, ‘Art-as-Such’, ın Doing Things with Texts: Essays in Criticism and Critical Theory (New 
York W. W Norton, 1989) 

4 Francis Sparshott, ‘Art and Anthropology’, p. 237. 

3 Larry Shiner, “Primitive Fakes”, “Tourist Art”, and the Ideology of Authenncity’, Journal of 
Aesthetics and Art Criticism, vol $a (1994), pp 225-234, esp. p. 226 
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another time. This much has been cogently argued by Denis Dutton.f On his 
view, unless there is some room for notions of authenticity, we cannot approach 
works of art in the way that we actually do, and plainly need to do, if art is to have 
the cultural significance and the value that we currently attach to it. This, 
however, is not to deny that one can appreciate the artefacts of other cultures and 
other times in terms that are inappropriate to them. It is only to suggest that such 
a response will not tell us very much about the cultures from which the artefacts 
hail. Nor will it inform us about the nature of the artefacts, or about the skills of 
the individuals who are responsible for them. 

All of this seems obvious enough. Problems begin to arise, though, if one 
thinks that the task of determining whether or not an artefact is genuinely or 
authentically a work of art is crucially different from the task of determining 
whether it is genuinely Zulu art or Baule art. Most of us seem to think that the 
two tasks are entirely different; that, like Picasso, we can determine, often at a 
glance, whether or not a carving is art, but that it is an altogether more laboured 
process, requiring detailed anthropological study, to determine whether it is Zulu 
rather than Venda art. This common-sense view is one that takes root, so I 
believe, in the aesthetic movement of the declining years of the nineteenth 
century. According to it, the formal properties of art—its textures, colours, 
surfaces, shapes, and sounds—togrther delight the senses, trigger the imagination 
and understanding in ways that leave no doubt that it is art. Although it is no 
longer fashionable to appeal to the formal significance of a work, the idea that we 
can tell, just by looking, that a Zulu artefact is also art, has its ongins with Roger 
Fry and Clive Bell and their allegiance to a mixed diet of British Empiricism and 
Kantian aesthetics. 

I shall argue that this claim and the distinction that ıt encourages is seriously 
misleading; that while it is temptng to think of anthropologists as first identifying 
tribal artefacts as works of art by means of a range of very thin descriptions, and 
then as determining their tribal pedigree by means of more socially informed, 
thicker descriptions, this cannot be what actually happens. For, as I shall argue, 
the separate tasks that this claim presupposes are of necessity much more closely 
integrated than it suggests. Even if there is a universally shared human nature 
such that certain sounds, shapes, colours, and textures are invariably delightful, I 
shall argue that such universals—as well as the delight and pleasure they 
afford—are never sufficient for classifying something as art. 


I ART ACROSS CULTURES 
It is true, of course, that all human beings in all human societies make things; that 
é This was first argued by Dens Dutton, m ‘Artistic Crimes’, m The Forger’s Ant (Berkeley 


Unrversity of California Press, 1983). See, as well, his ‘Mythologies of Tribal Art’, African Arts, vol 
28 (1995), PP- 32-43 
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they exercise and apply certain skills in order to produce artefacts that serve 
particular ends. And it is a relatively straightforward matter to determine whether 
a physical object located in a particular African tribe is an artefact. Nonetheless, to 
identify something as a tribal artefact is never of itself sufficient for identifying it 
as a work of art. 

It is also true that in many societies the skills involved in making things are 
sometimes organized and regulated in ways that protect them from debasement 
and ensure their proper transmission. But even in our own society it is clear that 
such institutional arrangements do not license talk about works of art. None- 
theless, as Sparshott has remarked, in the Classical tradition from which we 
descend, such productive skills are sometimes referred to as arts. We speak of the 
art of agriculture, medicine, sheep shearing, and so on. According to him, it is 
because people wish to do better that they attend to these skills and try to 
improve, even perfect them. In many societies, this inclines people to attend to 
these skills not just as a means to certain practical ends but also as ends in them- 
selves. It is here, Sparshott tells us, that the Classical Theory of the arts begins.” 

But even if we grant, very contentiously, that all cultures attend to certain skills 
as ends in themselves, it is notoriously the case, as we can see from our own 
culture, that not all of the skills that we treat in this way come to be regarded as 
skills that demarcate the fine arts—even when their perfection is regarded as 
beautiful. Ploughing is an art, and a well-ploughed field in a ploughing 
competition does look beautifil—at least to the trained rural eye. But we do not 
regard such a field as a work of (fine or popular) art, and it would be wrong for 
someone looking at our society to think of it in this way. When we ask why not, 
the answer has to be given in terms not of the essential nature of art but of certain 
historical or social contingencies; in terms, that is, of the value that these skills 
happen to have for those people at that time; in terms, too, of the beliefs and 
theories that happen to prevail during a period of a specific culture. Here 
Sparshott and I are entirely in agreement: ‘the word “art” gestures vaguely’, he 
says, towards ‘an immense, indeterminate and disparate body of practice and 
theory with a dense and much-studied history’® 

It is in terms of this history, theory, and practice that we can explain why, in 
our culture, the skills of pictorial representation and narration have come to be 
treated as fine arts, but not the skills of agriculture, sorcery, or medicine. It is in 
terms, that is, of a range of thicker descriptions that do not just appeal to the 
appearance or form of certain artefacts, that we classify them as works of art. So, 
for instance, we find that the skills of the potter, like the skills of a person who 
produces religious artefacts, are at present marginal to the fine arts. But they were 
not always so, and whether or not they remain marginal will depend on whether 


7 Sparshott, The Theory of the Arts, pp. 25-26 
* Sparshott, ‘Art and Anthropology’, p. 239 
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the beliefs and values bred of our social existence change. In other words, 
whether or not clay pots, vases, rosaries, and crucifixes are regarded as works of 
art depends at least in part on how our society is configured—and, of course, on 
the beliefs and values that we acquire in consequence of this configuration. 

This is why the discernment of art—its identification across cultures—is not 
the straightforward, critically and anthropologically undemanding matter that 
common sense deems it to be. Put differently, given the nature of art, there is, 
and can be, no range of ideally thin descriptions (descriptions that appeal merely 
to the formal features of a work and to the neurophysiological structure of our 
brains) that can serve to isolate and identify certain artefacts as art. Works of art 
are cultural rather than natural kinds, so that there is, and can be, no 
type-distinction between the task involved in identifying a work as art, and 
identifying it as belonging to a particular culture. The same sorts of 
considerations are taken into account in determining both. Certainly we need to 
decide whether an object is a work of art in order to engage critically with it, but 
it is wrong to think that the task of doing this precedes, or is presupposed by, the 
task of determining whether a work is authentically Xhosa or Yoruba. 

All of this, of course, is largely uninformative; it does not tell anthropologists what 
precisely to look for in determining whether a tribal artefact is art in our sense of this 
word—that is, in the only sense of the word that we understand. Certainly Yoruba 
people may attach value to the carvings they produce for a particular ritual, and it is 
manifestly true that they will be inclined to treat the carvings as privileged cultural 
objects. But this does not make the carvings works of art in our sense of the word any 
more than a hundred dollar bill, a vintage car, or a postage stamp, although privileged 
cultural objects in our society, are at present works of art. 

The artefacts produced in a simpler society, a tribal society, may of course 
resemble some of those that we think of as art in this society. The thinner 
descriptions that we offer of a carving, of its formal properties, its surface features, 
may be very like those that we offer of certain Picasso or Rodin sculptures. And 
while it is true that we do sometimes regard an artefact as a work of art by virtue of 
its resemblances to other acknowledged artworks, such a procedure is not without 
problems. For, as we know from Arthur Danto, two objects may be very alike, almost 
indiscernible, even though the one is a work of art, the other not? For this reason 
alone, we are forced to follow something like Danto’s and Sparshott’s prescription, 
and look to the history and theory that pervades the tribal culture. But this says too 
little, for whatever history and theory we discover there is often much too remote 
from that which characterizes our own artworld for us to assert, with confidence, 
that we have a work of Yoruba, Xhosa, or Baulean art. 

More needs to be known. On a view that I have defended elsewhere, what we 
need to know is why we have a history and a theory of art; only then, I suspect, 


? Arthur Danto, The Transfiguration of the Commonplace (Cambridge, MA: Harvard U P., 1981), ch. 1 
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can we hope to discover the conditions in other cultures that can plausibly license 
talk about art." Art, I have argued, has a history and a theory because of the role 
that it plays in human lives. Monroe Beardsley once maintained that ‘in creating 
works of art we humanize the earth as we can in no other way, we warm it for 
ourselves, make it a place where we belong’."’ The trouble, though, is that 
Beardsley does not tell us what this ‘way’ is; still worse, he fails to observe that the 
art that makes one person feel supported by the world, may make another feel 
alien. Because of this, art may please or displease, endear or repel. And this, in 
part, is why we theorize about art and why we have an interest in recording its 
history. We expect that art should be friendly, that it should make us feel at home 
within the world in that special way that Beardsley, at least in the article under 
discussion, fails to specify. And it is when art fails to do this for us that we are 
prompted to ask theoretical questions about the nature of art, or about what art 
should be. Still more, what was once regarded and revered as art tells us much 
about the artistic values and beliefs of that period, some of which (we argue) are 
appropriate and correct, others inappropriate and mistaken. And so begins both 
the history and the theory of art. 

If the capacity of an artefact to enrich particular lives is not merely incidental to 
it but derives from its form and content, and if the artefact can be seen to 
instantiate the values that people live by, so that it somehow legitimates their 
existence and enhances their sense of who and what they are, and if, furthermore, 
the artefact is valued for this sort of complex reason, we would, given the present 
moral ethos in which we live, be inclined to endorse the claim (should it be 
made) that it is a work of art. We would do so, I expect, out of respect or moral 
consideration for other human beings because at some level we recognize that a 
failure to do so is a failure to attend seriously to their values, aspirations, and 
projects. 

But even so, the capacity of artefacts to enrich certain lives is not enough to 
identify them as works of art. Our houses, motor cars, and weapons, our sporting 
medals, team blazers, dresses, and hairdos may also serve life-enriching functions, 
may also be admired for the aesthetic properties at their core and the intrinsic delight 





© Ror more on this, see my “Disputes about Art’, Joumal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, vol. 54 (1996), 
Pp. 153-163, Sp. pp. 154-155. 

1 Monroe C Beardsley, ‘Art and its Cultural Context’, in Michael J. Wreen and Donald M Callen 
(eds), The Aesthetic Point of View Selected Essays (Ithaca, NY: Cornell U.P., 1982), pp. 352-370, exp. 
p. 370. My ttalics. A simular view is taken by Roger Scruton in The Aesthetics of Architecture (London. 
Methuen, 1979), pp- 248-249, where he writes that ‘the aesthetic sense . . . us precisely devoted to 
the task of endowing the world with an order and meanmg of that kand. Not only the man who 
builds but the man who lives with the product, must see the building in relanon to himself. . ın 
that process his humanity may be either rebutted or confirmed ’ 

B Ror more about the moral ethos that inclines us to accede to the clum that certain artefacts are 
works of art, even when we think that them demonstrably bad art, see my ‘Disputes about Art’, 
pp. 159-162. 
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that they afford, but are not always works of art—even when this status is claimed for 
them. Everything would seem to depend on the wey in which they enrich our 
lives—and in these two words lie the entire history of Western aesthetics. What we 
find is that there is no one way that an artefact must be in order to be a work of art; 
there are shades, degrees, nuances, and subtleties bred of social life, all of which defy 
straightforward empirical investigation and so cannot be captured in precise 
formulations or rigorous definitions; still less by appeal to artistic laws or aesthetic 
universals." Rather, the decision to treat an artefact as a work of art is made in terms 
of criteria that have much to do with the historically shaped life of a society; criteria 
that are of significance only because of their social location—the beliefs, preferences, 
values, and social arrangements that prevail within a society at a given time, and 
which make these features (rather than those) a mark of arthood. But these are not 
universal art-markers; they are essentially contestable and cannot be non-defeasibly 
stated as the guarantors of arthood. Indeed, it is only their essential contestability that 
makes radical artistic change possible. 

Since such artefacts are deeply embedded in social circumstance, their identity 
as works of art cannot be ascertained without first understanding these circum- 
stances. This, in the end, is why it is wrong to suppose that we straightforwardly 
discern from its formal features that a carving is 2 work of art, and only then 
discover that it is a Yoruba carving. On the contrary, as I have already intimated, 
we cannot decide whether an artefact is a work of art until we know an awful lot 
about the society that it came from, the way such artefacts are regarded and 
treated, the values that they embody and express, and the lives that they enrich. 
But to know this is also to know how such societies function, how such artefacts 
are related to and embody the values of these societies and the individuals who 
are part of them. In other words, we have first to know that an artefact 1s 
expressive of Yoruba values and beliefs before we can hope to identify it as a 
Yoruba work of art. And we can identify it as a work of art in Yoruba culture only 
if the social arrangements that surround it are sufficiently similar to the 
social arrangements that allow us to regard certain artefacts as art in our own 
culture. 

The difficulty of discerning this should not be underestimated. Indeed, it may 
be a whole lot easier to identify a carving as Yoruba than it is to identify it as a 
work of art in our sense of this phrase. Among the Yoruba, what are called ibeji, or 


B Cf Colin Martindale, The Clockwork Muse. The Predictability of Artistic Change (London: Basic Books, 
1990). Martindale believes that stylisuc change in art can be fully accounted for in terms of a 
natural propensity on the part of human beings to seek novelty and innovation If this is a natural 
requirement of art, as he thinks it 1s, it disqualifies certain tribal artefacts (especially ntual objects 
like tradinonal masks and dances) from being properly regarded as works of art (or artustic 
performances)—even though they are commonly so regarded. It most probably also disqualifies 
much European medieval iconography as art. What Martindale overlooks is the extent to which 
much of what we call art also functions as a conservative force that entrenches established values, 
practices, and traditions, and so remains unchanged for considerable penods of nme. 
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twins, are special children whose birth is thought to bless their parents with good 
luck. Understandably enough, the death of a twin is seen as a particular 
misfortune, the worst effects of which are dealt with through an extended ritual. 
The mother commissions a carving of a manikin—or a pair of carvings when both 
twins have died—and the soul of the departed twin is ntually transferred to it. 
The carving is usually dressed in clothes and adorned with jewellery, and is kept 
near the mother’s bed, sometimes carried around by her as she would a human 
child, so that far from being appreciated for its formal qualities and its beauty, it 
is offered food and prayers every week—with more elaborate rituals being 
performed on the occasion of birthdays and annual festivals.” 

Although the carving conforms to fairly strict rules of composition—the head, 
for instance, is usually one third the size of the body, the surfaces are meant to be 
very smooth and luminous—these are not what members of our artworld would 
normally regard as rules of artistic composition. The head is required to be this 
size because it is associated with a person’s spiritual ‘inner head’, which is thought 
to determine a person’s destiny. The smoothness is meant to convey spiritual 
luminosity—the ‘fact’, that is, that the figure is inhabited by the soul of the 
departed. So although there are thin descriptions that capture features that might 
be deemed artistic in our culture, such descriptions mislead us if we infer from 
them that the objects in question are works of art. The reason, of course, is that 
these objects occupy a social space in Yoruba society that is remote from the social 
space occupied by works of art in our society. They are appreciated not for their 
originality, nor for their beauty, nor yet for their proportions; they are appreciated 
primarily as quasi-religious artefacts that allow the beneficial influence of the 
deceased twin to persist in the parents’ lives. This becomes clearer when we 
realize that in the twentieth century carvings are not always used as ibeji; that 
cheap green and pink mass-produced plastic dolls of a sort that most assuredly 
would not be considered art in our culture can do the job equally well.‘ 

Consider as well the fact that ever since the seventeenth century, art in the 
Western world bas come progressively to be aligned with individual prowess: 
with the onginality, the power, the genius, the virtuosity of the artist. In the 
artworld as currently configured, we look to artefacts in order to discover traces 
of an individual’s brilliance within it. But, so far as I have been able to discover, 
this notion is foreign to the appreciation of ibeji carvings; demonstrations of 
the carver’s virtuosity would seem to detract rather than add to the value of the 
carvings. Taken together, all of these factors make it difficult for us to identify 
these carvings as works of art in any ordinary sense of this expression. 





“4 For more on this, see Robert F Thompson, Yoruba Artistic Criticism’, in W. d’Azevedo (ed.), The 
Traditional Artist in African Societies (Bloomington. Indiana U.P , 1989) 

B See Africa Explores: oth Century Art, ed. Susan Vogel (New York The Center for Afncan Art, 1988), 
pp. 88-90. It 1s mportant to notice that the rules of proportion and luminosity are preserved in 
plastic be dolls 
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One can go on in this way to list examples of tribal carvings that resemble what 
we know as works of art but occupy a very different social space from that 
occupied by sculpture in our society, so that their classification as art becomes 
somewhat tenuous. Susan Vogel, for instance, has argued that some of the 
carvings of the Baule tribe of West Africa (the former Ivory Coast or Mali)— 
carvings that most of us would not hesitate to treat as paradigmatic examples of 
African art (Figure 1)}—are not appreciated for the features that Western art lovers 
would normally emphasize. According to Baule cosmology, all people have 
spiritual husbands (blolo bian) and wives (blolo bla) prior to their birth. These exist 
in blolo—the other world—which, while different from the world of the living, is 
parallel to it. A spiritual spouse may occasionally become jealous and contrive to 
disrupt the family lives of living partners. Impotence, infertility, and marital 
disharmony may all be construed by a diviner as the malign influence and 
interference of a blolo spouse, whose anger and jealousy upsets the relationship 
between living husbands and wives. When this happens, the diviner may 
prescribe a carved figure of the spiritual spouse, which is placed in a private space 
near the sleeping quarters of the troubled husband or wife where it is placated 
and appeased through prayers and offerings. Once a week the earthly spouse is 
required to sleep elsewhere, so that the spiritual couple may meet in their dreams 
and fulfil one another’s needs." In this way, the spiritual spouse will be appeased, 
and will stop wreaking havoc in the living spouse’s family. 

Certainly the carved figure should be attractive in order to please the spiritual 
spouse (to portray it as repulsive would clearly be offensive and would compound 
its jealousy), but the formal features that most living Bauleans appreciate are not 
related to what Westerners might regard as its beauty. The erect bearing of the 
female figure, for instance, indicates her moral probity; hands held at her sides or 
over her belly show that she is of good character, that she is compliant or 
obedient. The width of her neck 1s appreciated because it is indicative of physical 
strength—more specifically, it indicates her much-valued capacity to bear heavy 
loads, as do the muscular shape of her carves. However, the carving is primarily 
appreciated by Bauleans not for its physical features but for the function that it 
plays in their social life. Nor is this function of the carving entirely mythical; it 
does sometimes work. The husband who returns to his home to find that his wife 
has made offerings to, and has been fondling, her spiritual spouse will know that 
all is not well, may become jealous of the intrusions of the spiritual spouse, and 
may modify his behaviour in consequence. 

The ways in which Baule tribesmen and women interact with these carvings, 
the ways in which they are displayed, how they are treated and appreciated, and 
the very specific functional value attached to them, suggest that such carvings 


18 See Robin Poynor, African Art and the Harn Museum, Spirits, Epes, Human Hands (Gainesville: 
Unversity Press of Florida, 1995), pp 168-171. 
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occupy a very different social location from the location occupied by works of art 
in our culture, and that, as a result of this, it would at best be misleading, at worst 
inaccurate, to describe them as works of art. 

Even so, those who favour the view that these Baulean carvings are works of art 
point to the fact that the religious paintings and sculptures in the cathedrals of 
Europe are not treated in the way that we now treat Picasso paintings and sculptures, 
that each occupies a different social space, but that does not disqualify Michel- 
angelo’s Pieta or Jan Van Eyck’s The Adoration of the Lamb from being works of art. 

While plausible, the rejoinder is misleading and overlooks two crucial points: 
first, that the European religious world and artworld overlap in subtle and highly 
complex ways at certain crucial points in history—in ways that allow a Van Eyck 
altarpiece, say, to be both a religious artefact and a work of art, but which do not 
allow Picasso’s Goat to be both a religious artefact and a work of art. Second, the 
objection overlooks the fact that there is no known analogous social arrangement 
in which the carvings of spiritual spouses among the Baule occupy a place in the 
religious and artistic life of this tribe. 

Of course it is always open to us to assimilate some of the carvings to what we, 1n 
our culture, regard as works of art. The mistake arises only if we insist that the Baule 
also regard them as works of art in our sense of this word. The mere fact that they 
resemble some cubist or primitivist sculptures does nothing to establish that the 
carvings in question are works of art. There are modern carvings of spiritual spouses 
which do not resemble Cubist sculptures, and which, rather like the plastic ibeji dolls 
of the Yoruba, do not tempt us to think of them as works of art. And yet we know 
that the modern carvings have the same cultural significance to Bauleans as those 
carvings that we are much more willing to regard as works of art. 

An example will help us here. Were we to come across a model Pan Am 
aeroplane or Mercedes Benz (Figure 2) in a creche or a children’s playground, we 
might identify the first as a toy plane, the second as a toy motor car. In their 
Ghanaian context, though, they are coffins designed to afford prestige the 
deceased and his family. A widely-travelled man might be buried in the aeroplane; 
a wealthy owner of a taxi fleet might be buried in the Mercedes Benz.” There are, 
of course, no thin descriptions in terms of which to identify them as coffins or as 
toys; how they are to be identified depends greatly on the beliefs, values, and 
practices that surrounds these objects. Most importantly, 1f Susan Vogel is 
correct, the cultural practice that surrounds these artifacts in Ghana allows them 
to be identified as works of art. So whereas we would regard the person 
responsible for the coffins as an artisan or a carpenter or a craftsman, Kane Kwei 
(b. 1924}—the maker of the coffins—is considered an artist in twentieth-century 





7 See Susan Vogel, ‘Future Tradinons’, in Africa Explores, pp 94-111, esp. pp 98-99 

2 Ibid Vogel categonzes Kane Kwe as a New Functional Artist, but makes no defence of her clam 
that he us an arust rather than a craftsman, or of the claim that the coffins he produces are works of 
art rather than funcnonal artefacts. 
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Ghana, and scholars have treated his work as an instance of ‘New Functional Art’. 
In our society at present, similar artefacts would not be regarded as works of art, 
and this suggests that the two societies are differently configured in this matter; 
that the values and theories that pertain to art in Ghana are in some respects 
importantly different from the values and theories that form of part of the 
Western artworld. 


IV CONCLUSION 


All of this suggests that there are no art-making universals, no natural features 
shared by all works of art that make them art. One move, and a very desperate 
one, might be to suggest that Ghanaians or that scholars like Susan Vogel are 
simply mistaken when they regard New Functional Art as art; or, alternatively, 
that we are mistaken when we fail to recognize that Kane Kwei’s coffins are works 
of art. On this view, art (like a rose) is a natural kind. According to it, there are 
certain natural facts that make something art, but that prevailing values and 
cultural beliefs prevent us from recognizing it as art. 

But everything that I have so far said speaks against this. We may, of course, be 
naturally pleased by certain qualities of objects, physiologically sumulated by them, 
but such qualities, we know all too well, are never enough for art. In the same way, 
we may be naturally driven to create, and naturally driven to make beautiful things, 
but not all of the things that we create, and certainly not all of the beautiful things 
that we make, are works of art. Furthermore, were it true that some artefacts are 
works of art just because they instantiate an artistic universal, what could such a 
universal look like, and why have scholars been so slow to isolate it? 

A rose, of course, fs a natural kind; there are physical features or natural facts 
that roses must have in order to be roses, and botanists have no difficulty in 
isolating them in thinner rather than thicker descriptions. But there are no 
equivalent physical features that something must have in order to be a work of 
art. This, in the end, is why there just is no evidence for the view that art is a 
natural kind that instantiates certain artistic universals. And this is why, unlike a 
rose, what Picasso thought of as art by another name—by the name ibeji or blolo 
bla—may not ‘smell as sweet’, and may very well not be art. 


David Novitz, Department of Philosophy, University of Canterbury, Private Bag 4800, 
Christchurch, New Zealand. 
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WEITZ RECONSIDERED: A CLEARER VIEW 


OF WHY THEORIES OF ART FAIL 
Richard Kamber 


I THE LEGACY OF WEITZ’S ARGUMENT 


IN 1956, Morris Weitz wrote in ‘The Role of Theory in Aesthetics’ that ‘aesthetic 
theory—all of it—is wrong in principle in thinking that a correct theory [and 
definition of art] is possible’.' Citing as his model Wittgenstein’s discussion of 
‘game’ and family resemblances in the recently published Philosophical 
Investigations, he asserted that the primary task of aesthetics is ‘to give a logical 
description of the actual functioning of the concept’.? In summary, Weitz claimed 
the following: ‘If we actually look and see what it is that we call “art”, we will find 
no common properties—only strands of similarities.” This is so because the 
‘logic of the concept’ precludes ‘art’ from having necessary and sufficient 
conditions.* ‘Aesthetic theory 1s a logically vain attempt to define what cannot be 
defined . . . to conceive the concept of art as closed when its very use demands its 
openness.’ 

As anyone familiar with contemporary aesthetics knows, Weitz’s argument has 
had a persistent influence on the course of subsequent discussions about the 
nature of art by English-speaking philosophers. Over the past forty-two years, 
‘The Role of Theory of Aesthetics’ has probably been cited more often in 
philosophical literature than any other contemporary article in aesthetics. There 
is, however, considerable disparity between the actual influence of Weitz’s 


' Morris Weitz, Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, vol. 15 (1956), pp 27-35; reprinted in Philosophy 
Looks at the Arts. Contemporary Readings in Aesthetics, ed. Joseph Margolis, rev. edn (Philadelphn: 
Temple U.P , 1978), p 122 Subsequent page references are to the reprinted article. 

Ibid., p. 125 

Ibid , p. 126 

Ibid , p. 122 

Ibid., pp. 1a4-125. Barbara Scholz has developed an ingenious argument to show that if we 
construe George Dickie’s definiton of ‘artwork’ in The Art Cirde as an implicit nominal definition 
rather than as a explicit real definition, Dickie succeeds in doing what Weitz sad could not be 
done: he succeeds in defining ‘artwork’. Scholz may or may not be right about Diche's definiton, 
but I believe Weitr’s claim that ‘art’ cannot be defined was mtended to cover only explicit real 
definitions. See Barbara Scholz, ‘Rescuing the Institutional Theory of Art’, Journal of Aesthetics and 
Art Criticism, vol. 52 (1994), pp. 310-345. 
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argument and his avowed purposes for proposing and defending that argument. 
Although his novel critique and daring dismissal of theories and definitions of art 
may have awakened aestheticians to the vulnerability of pre-Weitzian theories and 
definitions and fostered greater sophistication in debating about ‘what we call art’, 
it did not lead to a subordination of theory-making or definition-giving to 
description. The common refrain of Weitz’s critics since Maurice Mandelbaum’s 
‘Family Resemblances and Generalizations Concerning the Arts’ (1965) has been 
that Weitz’s argument leaves loopholes through which a clever theory might pass, 
and a good many of his critics have illustrated this point by crafting such 
theories.° Thus, far from discouraging philosophers from trying to define art in 
terms of necessary and sufficient conditions, his argument has contributed to the 
growth of a cottage mdustry in functional, procedural, historical, and intentional 
definitions of art. 

I believe that Weitz’s avowed reforms might have been better heeded if he had 
done a better job of carrying out his own agenda for describing and explaining the 
concept of art. The account he introduced in ‘The Role of Theory in Aesthetics’ 
(1956), and revised in subsequent writings (especially Hamlet and the Philosophy of ` 
Literary Criticism [1964], Wittgensteins Aesthetics’ [1973], and The Opening Mind 
[1977]) is less consistent, cogent, and tough-minded than it should be. Indeed, 
Weitz’s long battle against essentialism in art theory is vitiated at its very core by 
his own unnecessary, and perhaps unwitting, commitment to a kind of essential- 
ism about the concept of art. 

The purpose of this paper is to close the loopholes in Weitz’s argument. I propose 
to do this by pointing out deficiencies which have generally been overlooked by 
Weitz’s critics and by correcting those deficiencies. After examining Weitz’s later 
views on what makes concepts open or closed, I take a fresh look at this subject. I 
conclude that all theories and definitions about the continuing unity of the 
concept of art must fait—although for reasons somewhat different from Weitz’s. 


IL ISSUES OF DESCRIPTION AND EMPIRICAL RESEARCH 


It is best to begin discussions about the concept of art by asking which concept of 
art is at issue and whase concept of art we are talking about. Weitz answers the first 
of these questions but not the second. The concept of art that interests him is the 
concept that corresponds to what he called the ‘descriptive’ use of ‘art’ to refer to 
works of art. He explains this as follows. ‘As we actually use the concept, “Art” is 
both descriptive (like “chair”) and evaluative (like “good”); i.e. we sometimes say, 
“This is a work of art” to describe something and we sometimes say it to evaluate 
something. Neither use surprises anyone.” 





6 Maurice Mandelbaum, Family Resemblances and Generalizations Concerning the Arts’, American 
_ Philosophical Quarterly, vol a (1965), pp. 219—228 
7 Weitz, The Role of Theory in Aesthetics’, p 128. 
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Although Weitz stressed the importance of giving a ‘description of the actual 
functioning of the concept’ of art, he never spelled out or justified the method(s) 
by which this was to be done. Weitz, unlike Wittgenstein, devoted considerable 
effort to sustained examinations of the ways in individual philosophers and 
literary critics have used particular concepts. In The Opening Mind, he reiterates 
the indispensability of looking at actual practices when analysing concepts and 
points with pride to his own detailed work. Speaking of the possible openness of 
concepts in the social sciences, he says: 


And it cannot be overemphasized that the best way to find out, perhaps, the only way, 
is to turn from what social scientists say they are doing . . . to what they do with their 
concepts when they work with them in practicing their crafts. The contrast between 
what they do and what they say they do may be as great and glaring ın the social 
sciences—as I hope I have showed—ain the humanities.® 


Yet despite this emphasis on looking at actual practices, Weitz neither clarifies 
whose practices are at issue (e.g. art professionals and aestheticians but not art 
audiences and patrons), nor explains on what basis he chooses certain examples 
and not others. He insists that ‘the problem [with theories of art] is 
conceptual . . . not factual’, but fails to explain why examining actual practices is 
indispensable to analysing this concept.’ In short, he leaves us uncertain about the 
role of research in testing theories of art. 

This much is certain: if we want to test our beliefs about which properties, if 
any, our contemporaries (or some subset of them) treat as necessary or sufficient 
conditions for being a work of art, we need to investigate what they are willing to 
call works of art through empirical research of some kind. Furthermore, if a 
particular theory about the concept of art predicts one use-pattern rather than 
another, that theory must be called into question if its predictions are clearly 
inconsistent with the way people talk and think about art. (One might defend 
such a theory on prescriptive grounds of some kind, but that is a different matter.) 
What is involved in testing a theory against practice—the kind of research 
needed—depends in large measure on the theory itself A new theory that 
identified the concept of art with ‘imitations of nature’ could be called into 
question by casually observing that virtually no one today restricts his or her use 
of the concept ‘art’ to ‘imitations of nature’, By contrast, testing theories that 
define art in terms of artefactuality, artworld recognition, aesthetic function, or 
artist’s intention, require more sophisticated methodologies. 

Not long ago, I developed 2 questionnaire and complementary set of slides for 
identifying critical differences in what people are willing to call works of art. This 
questionnaire presents a list of items and asks subjects to answer the question ‘Is this 


1 Morris Weitz, The Opening Mind (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1977), p 242. 
? Ibid, p. 50. 
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a work of art (in the classificatory sense)?’ for each item on the list. Subjects have 
three choices: ‘Yes’, ‘No’, or ‘Maybe’. Some items are grouped in clusters such as the 
following: (1) a handsomely shaped tree in a virgin forest; (2) a handsomely shaped 
tree raised on a Christmas tree farm; (3) a handsomely shaped bonsai tree. Other 
items are deliberately scattered among conventional artworks and familiar hard cases 
such as Duchamp’s Fountain. These items include visually interesting utilitarian 
objects that have not been recognized by the artworld as artworks, objects such as a 
very large tackle block from an eighteenth-century sailing ship and an extra casing for 
the ‘Fat Man’ atomic bomb. 

Although my research is still in a preliminary stage, the data J have gathered 
have led me to reconsider my views on defining art.!© What my research suggests 
is that our contemporaries do not agree in treating any property (including 
artefactuality, artworld recognition, aesthetic function, or artist’s intention) as a 
necessary condition for being a work of art. This tentative conclusion is 
consistent with Weitz’s argument, but it neither confirms nor disconfirms his 
claim that the logic or function of ‘art’ necessttates that it be an open concept. To 
evaluate this claim, we need to examine the tangled development of his views on 
open concepts. 


I THE DEVELOPMENT OF WEITZ’S VIEWS ON OPEN CONCEPTS. 1956-1977 


Although ‘The Role of Theory in Aesthetics’ proclaims that ‘art’ is and must be 
an open concept, it does not provide a consistent account of why this is so. On 
what basis can it be shown that the logic or function of ‘art’ necessitates that it be 
an open concept? 

Midway through the article Weitz offers a simple but powerful thesis about the 
openness of concepts: 


A concept is open if its conditions of application are emendable and corrigible; i.e., if 
a situation or case can be imagined or secured which would call for some sort of 
decision on our part... . If necessary and sufficient conditions for the application of a 
concept can be stated, the concept is a closed one. But this can happen only in logic 
or mathematics where concepts are constructed and completely defined. It cannot 
occur with empirically-descriptive and normative concepts unless we arbitrarily close 
them by stipulating the range of their uses.’? 


Yet scarcely a page later he argues that the concept of art is open because of the 
distinctive nature of the artistic enterprise: ‘What I am arguing, then, is that the 





© Eyen the disjunctive definition that I proposed in 1993 now seems to me inadequate to capture the 
current concept of art. See: Richard Kamber, ‘A Modest Proposal for Defining a Work of Art’, 
British Journal of Aesthetics, vol 33 (1993), pp 313-320 

Weitz, “The Role of Theory in Aesthetcs’, p. 126. This thesis may reflect Weitz’s reading of 
Friednch Waismann. Compare Wasmann, ‘Verifiability’, The Aristotelian Society, suppl. vol. 19 July 
1945), PP- 37-35. 
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very expansive, adventurous character of art, its ever-present changes and novel 
creations, make it logically impossible to ensure any set of defining properties.’!? 

There are two inconsistencies here. The first inconsistency is Weitz’s 
unacknowledged shift from talking about art as works of art in the classificatory 
sense to talking about the practice of the arts, for it is the latter, not the former, 
that could be said to exhibit ‘ever-present changes and novel creations’. The 
second inconsistency is his shift from the thesis that the concept of art is open 
because all empirically descriptive and normative concepts are open to the thesis 
that the concept of art is open because of the distinctively expansive and 
adventurous character of the arts. Although Weitz’s critics have generally 
assumed that the latter thesis is his real position, “The Role of Theory in 
Aesthetics’ does not make that clear and The Opening Mind, as we shall see, denies 
it in favour of a third alternative.” 

In Hamlet and the Philosophy of Literary Criticism (1964) Weitz introduces a new 
category of conceptual openness. He argues that the concept of tragedy is not 
only perennially flexible, like the concept ‘game’, it is also perennially debatable. 
“The employment of the concept’, he explains, ‘especially by the critics in their 
disputes over the nature of tragedy, reveals that “tragedy” is 2 term whose every 
criterion of use is always open to fundamental question, challenge, rejection, and 
replacement.’ 

In ‘Wittgenstein’s Aesthetics’ (1973) Weitz adds a third category of conceptual 
openness. 


There are, it seems to me, at least three very important logical kinds of concepts in 
aesthetics: the perennially flexible, the perennially debatable, and the irreducibly 
vague. None is closed, that is, governed by sets of definitive criteria... . But each 
differs from the others, and only one [perennial flexibility] is open in Wittgenstein’s 
sense of family resemblances rather than 2 common denominator. 


As an example of the irreducibly vague, he cites Mannerism, whose vagueness 
‘consists in the perennial possibility of intelligibly enlarging or exchanging the 
criteria for its correct use’."¢ 

In The Opening Mind (1977) Weitz revises and defends his previous views on 
open concepts in the framework of a general study of concepts. It is here, for 
example, that he replies in detail to some of his critics, argues against the 


n Ibid, p. r27. 

B Even Stephen Davies, who has read Weitz more carefully than most of his cntics, repeats this 
claim. See: Stephen Davies, Definitions of Art (Ithaca: Cornell U.P., 1991), p. 15. 

“4 Morns Weitz Hamlet and the Philosophy of Literary Criticism (Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1964; repr. Ann Arbor: University Microfilms Internanonal, 1991), p. 307. 

3 Morns Wertz, ‘Wittgenstein’s Aesthetics’, in Benjamin R Tilghman (ed.), Language and Aesthetics 
(Lawrence: The Univermty of Kansas Press, 1973), p- 15- 

1 Ibid, p. 17 
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reduction of concepts to language, and acknowledges additional varieties of open 
concepts.” Looking back on “The Role of Theory in Aesthetics’, he describes as a 
serious ‘blunder’ his earlier conflating of the perennially flexible with the 
perennially debatable."® He also rules out his initial attempts to explain why the 
concept of art is perennially fleable. He rules out the first thesis proffered in 
‘The Role of Theory ın Aesthetics’ (that ‘art’ is open because all empirically 
descriptive and normative concepts are open) by asserting that some empirically 
descriptive and normative concepts are closed and that others might be closed. 
He says, for example, that the concepts ‘rude’ and ‘Roman Catholic’ are closed 
and that ‘God’, ‘truth’, ‘and ‘knowledge’ might be closed. He rules out the 
second thesis (that ‘art’ is open because of the expansive, adventurous character of 
arts) by insisting: ‘However, it is not the history and the future of art but what 
that history and the unforeseeable possibilities of the future reveal about the 
functioning or role of the concept of art that are fundamental to my thesis’.” This 
functioning or role is manifest in the logical grammar of the concept. "That there 
is not and cannot be a true theory of art is . . . nothing short of a valid inference 
from the true description of the logical grammar of “art”.’"! Since Weitz does not 
treat this third thesis as a change ın his thinking or the correction of a blunder, I 
believe he intends ıt to be a clanfication of what he meant to say in “The Role of 
Theory in Aesthetics’. 

In concise terms, Weitz’s principal revisions and clarifications of his initial 
argument about open concepts are the following: (1) some empirically descriptive 
and normative concepts are open and some are closed; (2) open concepts are open in 
a variety of logically distinguishable ways; (3) open concepts enrich thought and 
discourse by serving conceptual functions that could not be so served if those 
concepts were closed; (4) at least some, if not all, types of open concepts are always 
open; (5) an open concept which ıs always open, such as a perennially flexible 
concept like ‘art’ or a perennially debatable concept like ‘tragedy’, is always open 
because of its function or use and its corresponding logic or logical grammar. 


IV. WEITZ'S ESSENTIALISM 
Although Weitz’s revisions pose 2 number of problems, the gravest of these stem 


7 Morns Weitz, The Opening Mind (Chicago Unrvermty of Chicago Press, 1977), p. 17 Weitz 
acknowledges that there may be many logically distnguishable varieties of open concepts, but he 
specifies only a few. In addition to the perennially fleuble, perenmally debatable, and the 
ureducibly vague, he discusses concepts that have sufficient but no necessary cntema (e g human 
action’ in ch. 6), and concepts that have necessary but no sufficient cntena (eg H L A. Hart’s 
‘contract’, pp. 35, 237). He argues that the concept of morality 1s perennially debatable but not 
perennially flexible (ch 7). 

Tbid., p. 5a. 

Ibid , pp 237-249. 

Ibid, p $8 

Ibid., p. 58. 
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from his affirmation of propositions (4) and (5) above. Since he neither explains nor 
defends his view that (at least) some concepts have an inherent and changeless 
function and logical grammar, it is difficult to say with precision what he is 
committed to and not at all clear why he holds this conviction. Near the beginning of 
The Opening Mind, he says that he is not prepared to answer five key questions about 
concepts, including: What are concepts? What is it to have concepts? Is correct use of 
language necessary or sufficient for the having of concepts?™ His silence on these 
questions makes his view about function and logical grammar hard to assess. 
Nevertheless, it seems fair to say that, in some respects, Weitz stands closer to 
Anstotle than to Wittgenstein. His conviction that a concept such as ‘art’ has an 
inherent and changeless function and logical grammar is reminiscent of some of 
Aristotle’s views on final and formal causes. His method of discovering a concept’s 
function and logical grammar by examining how that concept is used in practice is 
reminiscent of Aristotle’s method of discovering universals through the examination 
of particulars. Furthermore, Weitz denies that his ‘argument against traditional 
aesthetic theory rests on Wittgenstein’s doctrine of family resemblances’. Indeed, 
he insists that the only question in ‘The Role of Theory in Aesthetics’ to which 
Wittgenstein’s doctrine is relevant is: ‘Do we need a theory of art [in order to talk 
about art] r” 

Whatever his debts to other philosophers, I do not find Weitz’s stand tenable. 
It is reasonable to suggest that the function a concept serves at a given time may 
require that concept to be open rather than closed, and, therefore, to exhibit a 
corresponding use-pattern. (I prefer the neutral term ‘use-pattern’ to Weitz’s 
suggestive but undefined ‘logic’ or ‘logical grammar’.) But it is wrong to insist 
that this function or corresponding use-pattern can guarantee that a concept is 
always open. It 1s wrong because the functions and use-patterns of concepts can 
and often do change over time. 

The concept of art, like art itself, has a history. What Weitz calls ‘the descriptive 
use’ of the concept of art is part of that history, and a fairly recent part at that. 
Although word histories may not be the same as concept histories, they are 
generally the best evidence we have of concept histories.* The use of the English 
word ‘art’ to commend or describe works of art (the products that result from the 
application of the fine and performing arts) is itself a relatively late 


Ibid., p. 17. 

Ibid., p 58. 

Ibid. 

I omit from this paper detailed the consideration of the relation between the word ‘art’ and the 
concept of art. Although there is a close correspondence between one’s concept of X, and the use 
one makes of X in talking, wnting, thinking, etc., the precise nature of this correspondence is a 
matter of debate. I suspect that talk about concepts can be translated successfully into talk about the 
use of words, but that is 2 subject for another paper. My argument in this paper 1s compatible with 
Weitz’s view that concepts ‘are pot reducible to words, things, paraphrases, contextual definitions, 
uses of words, or abilities to yield words or perform other tasks’. See The Opening Mind, p 17. 
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development.™ For products of literary and performing arts, it begins in the 
seventeenth century. As applied principally to the products of the visual arts, it 
begins in the nineteenth century.” Although these uses of ‘art’ have now become 
the most common uses, they have not displaced earlier uses of the word. ‘Art’ is 
still used in the sense of a skill in doing anything as the result of knowledge and 
practice. This use dates back to the thirteenth century and is similar to the 
principal uses of the Greek ‘techne* and the Latin ‘ars‘. It is also close to Aristotle’s 
definition of technz as ‘a state involving true reason concerned with production’.# 
In addition, ‘art’ is still used to refer to anything (i.e. any craft, occupation, 
practice, branch of learning, etc.) in which skill may be attained or displayed, This 
use dates back to the fourteenth century, but we still speak comfortably of 
medical arts and liberal arts as well as of fine and performing arts. 

I do not know when the descriptive (or classificatory) use of the concept of art 
as works of art became distinguishable from its evaluative (or honorific) use, 
although I suspect that it happened in the twentieth century. The distinction is 
tricky, and any attempt to date its emergence would require a good deal of 
historical analysis. Even after its emergence, difficulties of interpretation remain. 
It is telling that Weitz himself argued that failed theones and definitions of art 
ought to be interpreted as disguised honorific definitions.” 

What the history of the word ‘art’ confirms is that Weitz is wrong to assume 
that the particular function or use-pattern of a concept, such as the concept of art, 
is a timeless reality that constrains the way people think and talk. On the contrary, 
it is the historically contingent way that people come to think and talk that 
determines the function and use-pattern exhibited by the concept. Wittingly or 
unwittingly, Weitz rests his case against essentialist theories and definitions of art 
on an essentialist theory about the concept of art: “That there is not and cannot be 
a true theory of art is’, he insists, ‘nothing short of a valid inference from the true 
description of the logical grammar of “art”.’® But a concept such as ‘art’ does not 
have an inherent logical grammar that can be described as though one were 
describing the logic of a syllogism or the grammar of a sentence. To salvage what 
is best in Weitz’s argument, we need to take a fresh look at concepts and 
definitions. 


V A FRESH LOOK AT CONCEPTS AND DEFINITIONS 
Concepts are open to the possibility of change because human beings always can 


* The following account is based on the Oxford English Dictionary, s.v. ‘art’. 

T According to the Oxford Englısh Dictionary, sv ‘art’, ‘the skilful production of the beaunful in 
visible form’, ıs ‘the most usual modern sense of art, when used without any qualification. It does 
not occur in any English Dicuonary before 1880,’ 

® Anstotic, Nichomachean Ethics 1140210, trans. Terence Irwin (Indianapolis. Hackett, 1985), p 153. 

2 Weitz, The Role of Theory in Aesthetics’, p 130. 

X Wertz, The Opening Mind, p 58. 
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and sometimes do change their minds and conduct. When the users of a concept 
agree on the ‘necessity’ of certain conditions, their agreement binds them in 
somewhat the same way that the rules of a rule-bound game (e.g. tennis) bind 
those who choose to play the game. But that agreement is provisional, and may in 
time be changed. 

For example, ‘being male’ is at the present time 2 necessary condition for ‘being 
a bachelor’ in the sense that we, the users of the concept ‘bachelor’, agree that one 
must be a male in order to be a bachelor, much as tennis players agree that a ball 
cannot be returned if it bounces more than once. But change in the concept 
‘bachelor’ may not be too far off. On the one hand, the coinage ‘bachelorette’ has 
recently gained some acceptance in the United States as a term for a woman who 
chooses to remain unmarried. On the other hand, the use of feminine endings to 
distinguish women from men appears to be in decline. (Witness the decline of 
‘actress’ in favour of the unisex use of ‘actor’.) Given a confluence of these trends, 
it is quite conceivable that ‘being male’ may cease to be a necessary condition for 
being for ‘being a bachelor’. Whether this will happen remains to be seen, but it is 
sufficient for my point to concede that it could happen. 

While every concept is open to the possibility of change over time, concepts 
vary greatly with respect to both openness at a given time, and susceptibility to 
change over time. Some of the deepest confusions about concepts (including 
Weitz’s) are rooted in a failure to disentangle these notions. The change of 
concepts over time can be influenced by many factors. Sometimes concepts 
change in response to changes in their objects. A case in point 1s the concept 
‘visual art’ in the twentieth century, where the development of photography, film, 
video, and computer graphics has changed the once firm expectation that visual 
artworks be handmade. Sometimes concepts change in response to changing 
beliefs or knowledge. A case in point is the concept ‘planet’, where new 
hypotheses and discoveries from Copernicus to the Hubble Space Telescope have 
repeatedly changed what began as a concept of wandering stars. Sometimes 
concepts are deliberately extended to cover new discoveries or inventions—for 
example the concept ‘number’. Sometimes concepts change in response to 
changing social values and customs. A case in point is the concept ‘gentleman’ 
and the successive changes (‘a man entitled to armorial distinction’, ‘a man of 
superior position’, ‘a man of chivalrous deportment’, etc.) that it has undergone 
during the past three hundred years. Clearly, the list goes on, and sources of 
change can work simultaneously as well as seriatim. 

It is difficult to specify how much change 2 concept must undergo before it 
becomes (or is said to be) a different concept altogether rather than a refined, revised, 
or expanded version of an earlier concept. The problems here are akin to those raised 
by the identity of individuals, and a variety of ingenious positions are, no doubt, 
possible. If, however, we allow common usage to be our guide, a fairly clear 
pattern emerges. Generally, 2 concept Az is said to be a refined, revised, or expanded 
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version of concept Ax, if and only i£ (1) Aa is later ın time than A;; and (a) all (or 
nearly all) of the objects covered by A; are also covered by A2. In part, because of this 
pattern, it is much easier to find examples of new concepts (e.g. ‘mobiles’, ‘natural 
selection’, ‘superego’, ‘black holes’) or refined, revised, or expanded versions of 
earlier concepts (e.g. ‘visual art’, ‘planet’, ‘number’, ‘gentleman’) than concepts that 
have undergone sufficient change to be regarded as different concepts altogether. 
Weitz mentions ‘mass’ in physics as a possible case of the latter, and one might cite 
similar cases ın chemistry, such as ‘substance’ and ‘compound’.*' But there are also 
cases outside of science. As late as Shakespeare’s time, ‘deer’ could be used to refer to 
any wild animal. Thus, Edgar in King Lear (Act 3, Scene 4) tells Lear ‘Rats and mice 
and such small deer, / Have been Tom’s food for seven long year’. Until the middle 
of the nineteenth century ‘saloon’ had the same uses as ‘salon’—most often an 
elegantly furnished room or apartment for the reception of guests.” What is notable 
about each of these cases is that the later use of the concept excludes many of the 
objects that had been covered by the earlier use. 

For philosophers, however, the study of change tends to be less intriguing than 
the study of changelessness. In particular, philosophers are interested in the 
interrelationship between objects whose distinguishing properties are neither 
accidental nor human-made and our concepts of those objects. Today, the most 
plausible candidates for objects of this kind are objects whose distinguishing 
properties are believed to be fixed by deep structures that remain invariable 
through time or replicate themselves over time, deep structures such as the 
fundamental forces of physics, atomic structure, and biological genes. It is 
plausible, for example, to describe light, water, and poliovirus in terms of fixed 
propertes that are neither accidental nor human-made—in other words, in terms 
of essential properties. It is plausible to do so because these descriptions are 
entailed by tested and testable theories which, if correct, explain why light, water, 
and poliovirus must have these properties. 

Of course, the case becomes considerably more complex when the objects in 
question are human beings. Despite remarkable progress in human genetics and 
neuroscience over the past thirty years, we have at best only a rough 
understanding of how human genes and brains are related to what might be called 
the distinguishing properties of human expenence and behaviour. Nevertheless, 
there are certain forms of and capacities for experience and behaviour which 
appear to belong to all normal human beings regardless of the societies in which 
they live. Among these are very general capacities such as the capacity to acquire 
new capacities for making and doing based on knowledge and practice as well as 
very specific capacities such as the capacity to enjoy music. What these capacities 
have in common is that they are replicated in generation after generation of 


3 Ibid, p. 246 
N Oord English Dictionary, and edn, s.v. ‘saloon’. 
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human beings throughout all human societies. Consequently, we have reason to 
believe that they are functions of deep structures. It is noteworthy that the 
difficulties and disagreements that have bedeviled the efforts of philosophers to 
explain and define ‘art’ as a descriptive concept of artworks are not shared by ‘art’ 
as a descriptive concept of skills based on knowledge and practice. Aristotle’s 
definition of the fine and performing arts in terms of mimesis is no longer a 
contender among definitions of art, but his definition of techne continues to hold 
up rather well. 

It might seem at first that deep-structure concepts constitute an exception to 
my claim that concepts are always open the possibility of change, but this is not 
so. First, new discoveries or modifications of theory may prompt changes in a 
deep-structure concept. Second, circumstances may lead us to convert a 
deep-structure concept into a umbrella concept. This is precisely what happened 
to the concept of jade as nephrite after 1863, when A. A. Damour discovered that 
some objects of oriental jade were made of a chemically distinct mineral and 
named that mineral ‘jadeite’™ After Damour’s discovery, ‘jade’ became an 
umbrella concept for two chemically distinct minerals, nephrite and jadeite. 
Third, what limits our collective will to change deep-structure concepts that are 
entailed by successful theories is not a logical or metaphysical barrier, as Saul 
Kripke and Hilary Putnam have argued, but rather a wise reluctance to obfuscate 
successful theories, especially when those theories have extensive ramifications 
for our beliefs about the world and immense practical value.” 

The rules by which we play when we think of water as H,O, like the rules by 
which we play when we think of bachelors as unmarried adult males, are rules of 
our own making, they are—to use the popular phrase—socially constructed rules. 
But ‘bachelor’ is not a deep-structure concept supported by a testable theory with 
broad explanatory powers, and the epistemic consequences and practical costs of 
changing the rules in these two cases are very different. 


VI WHY THEORIES OF ART FAIL 


If my argument thus far is sound, then there are two conclusions that can be 
drawn immediately about what Weitz called ‘the descriptive use’ of the concept of 
art. First, if we want to test our beliefs about which properties, if any, our 


D See: Harok Osborne (ed.), The Oxford Companion to the Decorative Arts (Oxford. Clarendon Press, 
1975), P- 492. 

H See Saul Kripke, Naming and Necessity (Cambndge: Harvard U.P , 1980), and Hilary Putnam, Mind, 
Language and Reality: Philosophical Papers, vol. 2 (Cambridge: Cambridge U P.). Although Knpke 
and Putnam overestimate the scope and importance of the ngid designator model, I believe ıt can 
be defended as a useful model for a very narrow range of cases Other critics have been more 
severe. Por a recent critique which grants their key assumptions but finds their conclusions flawed, 
see Chenyang Li, ‘Natural Kinds: Direct Reference, Realism, and the Impossibility of Necessary A 
Posteriori Truth’, Renew of Metaphysics, vol 47 (1993), pp. 261-276. 
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contemporaries (or some subset of them) treat as necessary or sufficient 
conditions for being a work of art, we need to examine what they are willing to 
call works of art—and this may require methodologically sophisticated empirical 
research. Second, whatever we discover about the current function or use-pattern 
of the concept of art, we must recognize that the concept of art, like all concepts, 
is open to the possibility of change. 

What remains to be debated is the susceptibility of the concept of art to change 
or, in other words, whether any features of the current function or use-pattern of 
the concept of art are likely to be unchanging features. A common failing among 
philosophers who are optimistic about defining art is to assume that the concept of 
art has some unchanging unity over time and then take up the task of explaining 
that unity. Stephen Davies, for example, speaks of the need ‘to explain, on the one 
hand, the extraordinary diversity of art-making activities and of artworks, and on 
the other, the continuing unity of the concept of an artwork’. But unless we 
have good reason to believe that the concept of art has continuing unity over 
time, it could well be a fool’s errand to try to explain it. 

In order to deal with this critical issue, we need to return to Weitz’s starting 
place: the role of theory in aesthetics. If a convincing case is to be made for the 
continuing unity of the concept of art over time, then a theory must be found 
which shows that art has a deep structure or is a result of a deep structure. To put 
it more precisely, if a case is to be made for the continuing unity of the concept of 
art over time, then a theory must be found which establishes that what we call 
‘artworks’ are connected with something invariable, self-replicating, recurrent, or 
otherwise persistent through time that fixes one or more distinguishing 
properties (including relational properties) of artworks and, thereby, constrains 
what people in the future are likely to call ‘artworks’.* 

I think Weitz was right to be sceptical about the possibility that any theory 
could succeed in making a case for the continuing unity of the concept of art over 
time. His error was to assume that there had to be an essential openness to the 
concept of art, a continuing disunity, that rendered all such theories ‘logically 
vain’. Although I share Weitz’s scepticism, I do not share his analysis. My 
skepticism is based on three points. First, I have come to believe that the concept 
of art in our time, if not earlier, has become an umbrella concept and that 
contemporary users of this concept do not agree in treating any attribute 
(including artefactuality, artworld recognition, aesthetic function, or artist’s 


S Davies, Definitions of Art, p. 179. Davies’ assumption that the concept of art has continuing unity us 
surprising in light of his belief that ‘the procedures of art making have parted company with the 
point of art’ (ibid_, p. 218). 

% I have chosen this laborious wording and the tag ‘deep-structure theones’ in order to avoid the 
more familiar but muddled concept of natural lands Consequently, I do not endorse George 
Dickie’s recent suggestion that art theories be classified as ‘natural-kind theories’ or ‘cultural-kind 
theones’ See George Dickie, ‘Art Punchon or Procedure—Nature or Culture?’, Journal of 
Aesthetics and Art Criticism, vol 55 (1997), pp 19-28. 
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intention) as a necessary condition for being a work of art. However, as I have 
noted, corroboration of this belief requires further empirical research. Second, it 
seems to me inescapable that even if contemporary users of the concept of art did 
agree in treating some attribute as a necessary condition for being a work of art, it 
would still be necessary to show that that property was a result of deep structure 
in order to make a convincing case for the continuing unity of art. Third, I believe 
that no theory of art has succeeded in making a convincing case for the 
continuing unity of the concept of art, and that this lack of success, despite’ 
diligent and ingenious efforts, is best explained by the hypothesis that there is no 
deep-structure connection—nothing invariable, self-replicating, recurrent, or 
otherwise persistent through time—to sustain the ii unity of the 
concept art. 

Like Weitz, I think that all ‘theories about the continuing unity of the concept 
of art must fail. Again, like Weitz, I do not think that all theories fail for the same 
reason. Where I differ from Weitz is on the reasons I would give for the failure of 
particular theories. Although a detailed presentation of my views on why 
particular theories fail is beyond the scope of this paper, the pattern I would urge 
is roughly the following. 

Some theories, especially pre-Weitzian theories, such as Clive Bell’s theory of 
significant form and Sigmund Freud’s theory of art as sublimation, attempt to 
explain art in terms of deep structures but end up being untestable under any 
reasonable interpretation of testability.” Post-Weitzian functional theories, such 
as Monroe Beardsley’s or William Tolhurst’s accounts of art in terms of aesthetic 
experience, typically succeed in connecting (some) art with human actions and 
capabilities that are persistent and testable.” For example, there is considerable 
evidence to support the hypotheses that all normal humans are capable of 
aesthetic experience and that all human societies produce individuals who strive 
to make or do things that are aesthetically interesting to others. Indeed, one might 
wish that the concept of art corresponded to all and only those things that were 
made to be aesthetically interesting, but such is not the case. Theories of this kind 
fail because they do not succeed in covering all and only things we now call ‘art’. 

In contrast, procedural theories, such as George Dickie’s institutional theory and 
Stephen Davies’ procedural approach, fail to make a case for the continuing unity of 
the concept of art because they fail to connect art with anything that is persistent 
through time.” Human institutions and the procedures they invent for classifying 
Y Clive Bell, Art (London. Chatto & Windus, 1914); Sigmund Preud, Introductory Lectures on 

Psychoanalysis, trans. James Strachey (New York. W. Norton, 1966), pp. 374-376, ‘Creative Writers 
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Aesthetics: From Plato to Wittgenstein (New York: Harper & Row), pp. 441~449. 
™ For a late version of Beardsley’s theory, see Monroe Beardsley, ‘An Aesthetic Definition of Art’, 

in Hugh Curtler (ed.), What Is An? (New York: Haven, 1983), pp. 15-29; Willam Tolhurst, 

"Toward an Aesthetic Account of the Nature of Art’, Jowmnel of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, vol. 42 
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things are notoriously changeable unless there 1s something outside the institutional 
environment to constrain them, and procedural theories of art do not establish such 
constraints. Indeed, Dickie seems to acknowledge this limitation when he says: ‘I do 
not intend to make any claim about the timeless essence of art... . The institutional 
theory conceives of this practice [creating and consuming art] as one which has 
emerged in and through time, as a historical development.” 

Historical and historical/intentional theories, such as Noël Carroll’s narrational 
theory, Jerrold Levinson’s intentional theory, James D. Carney’s external 
historicism, and Robert Stecker’s historical functionalism, provide useful terms 
and methodological rubrics for describing the continuous paths that art and the 
concept of art travel as they change over time.“ But describing the continuity of 
conceptual change over time is not the same thing as making a case for the con- 
tinuing unity of a concept over time. The evolution of many concepts is a gradual 
and overlapping process, where new developments occur in light of what has 
been and where incremental changes sometimes add up to great differences. 
What Wittgenstein said about the concept of number applies to ‘art’ as well: ‘We 
extend our concept . . . as in spinning a thread we twist fibre on fibre.“ 
Historical theories, whatever their merits, do not establish that the concept of art 
has a common core. 


Richard Kamber, 304 Holman Hall, The College of New Jersey, PO Box 7718, Ewing, 
NJ 08628-0718, USA. 
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IS TRAGEDY PARADOXICAL? 
Christopher Williams 


PHILOSOPHERS have sometimes felt that the satisfaction we take in tragedy presents 
a challenge to reflection, an explanatory challenge that other sources of aesthetic 
enjoyment—comedy or horror, for instance—also present.! The idea is that our 
satisfaction is ultimately paradoxical, that its elements are unstable on purely 
formal grounds, and so some special explanation of the satisfaction is called for. If 
we delight in watching the downfall of the illustrious, why do we? This type of 
question does not seem to arise, or arise with the same urgency, for many other 
kinds of aesthetic enjoyment. To take a simple example, our enjoyment of 
Matisse’s The Dance does not ordinarily provoke bafflement about how it is that 
we are able to find graceful, expressive physical activity pleasing to contemplate. 

My own thought, however, is that there is nothing formally unstable in the 
elements that contribute to the unreflective enjoyment of tragedy, and thus no 
special explanations of the art are needed. What we rather do need to explain is 
the sense that tragedy is paradoxical, and I shall suggest that 2 submerged 
rationalist picture of the mind creates that sense. 


I 


We first need to get clearer about the specific elements that collectively generate 
the alleged paradox. A triad of elements would seem to be necessary. 

The first element is straightforwardly identifiable: we do enjoy tragedies—at 
least some well-wrought ones, some of the time. These qualifications are 
important because a great many tragedies, like many other kinds of art, are 
unsuccessfully or imperfectly realized. Although we might think that a failed 
work can still yield pleasure, and thereby help to yield a paradox, it is the 
acknowledged monuments that make the potential problem most interesting. 
Unless we are children or squeamish adults, we do not flee performances of 


' Tt will sumplify matters if I confine the discussion to tragedy. One reason 1s that theorists of the 
tragic have not usually felt vague misgivings about the dignity of their topic as theorists of, say, the 
comic sometimes have (Bergson, in the closing paragraph of Laughter, is an example), and so 
tragedy initully offers one less distraction Nevertheless, my interest here is restricted to those 
elements which tragedy shares with the other allegedly paradoxical arts, and my remarks will 
accordingly have an implicit application to them. 
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Othello, or avoid reading The Mayor of Casterbridge; on the contrary, we commonly 
seek out such experiences as these works provide and think ourselves better for 
having had them. 

The second element is a little more difficult to state precisely, but only a little. 
We could begin with a minimal specification to the effect that there is something 
unpleasant about the aesthetically successful tragedy. (I shall omit ‘aesthetically 
successful’ from now on, but the phrase is to be assumed.) We may then further 
specify the unpleasantness by saying either that part of our emotional response to 
tragedy ıs disagreeably toned (we feel sorrow for the tragic hero, and sorrow is 
disagreeable) or that the subject matter’ of tragedy (what the work is about, namely 
a certain sequence of events involving a certain character) is disagreeable. Which 
of these things we say affects the shape of the intended paradox the first will 
place the problem fundamentally in the space of the emotions, whereas the 
second will place it in the relationship between representations and real things. 
For my purposes it makes no difference which shape we insist on. 

More should be said about the force of calling either the emotional response or 
the subject matter disagreeable, since in these contexts ‘disagreeable’ (or 
‘unpleasant’) can be very unhelpful. A subject matter is an object of thought, and 
without further commentary we gain nothing by saying that an object of thought 
is disagreeable (does it hurt to think about a subject matter?). Perhaps it is enough 
to say that the sorrow we feel is not an emotion we would intentionally cultivate, 
at least outside the theatre,’ or that a tragic sequence of events is not a sequence 
that we, as reasonable or decent persons, would ever wish to initiate or assist. I 
assume that some commentary along these lines is correct. 

The third element is perhaps the most difficult of all to state, even crudely, yet 
it is arguably the most important. In an obscure way, the satisfaction taken in 
tragedy derives from the disagreeable subject matter (or its attendant emotion), 
and this derivation is not simply (or not even) causal.* The exalted claims 
advanced on behalf of tragic art are surely motivated by the sheer imaginative and 
expressive power of this art, and that power has to be intimately connected to the 
dark and serious subjects with which the art deals. It would be an astounding 
coincidence—too astounding, we should surmise—if tragic satisfaction and the 
subject matter of tragedy were only contingently related to each other. 


2 I will cavalierly treat ‘subject matter’, ‘subject’, and ‘content’ more or less interchangeably. Much 
more has to be said about these terms, which are not equivalent, but I think that a relaxed policy 
here will not be exceptionable 

> Itis not clear that, as 2 matter of fact, we intentionally cultivate sorrow inside the theatre either, 

| since we do not do anything to produce it except watch the performance unfold. 

* Alex Neill has made the point this way ‘Any plausible account of the paradox of tragedy must 
utvolve a recognition that the pleasure and the “pain” that tragedy grves mse to are in some way 
internally related; that the pleasure hes at least partly # the pain’ ("Yanal and Others on Hume on 
Tragedy’, Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism vol. so (1992), p 153 (emphass ın the original). 
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With our triad of elements in place, we may be tempted to ask: how could we be 
pleased by a tragedy, displeased by its subject matter, and yet hold that the source 
of the pleasure is to be found in the displeasing subject matter? Cast in such a 
stark light, the triad does seem odd and the sense of a paradox depends on our 
taking this impression to be more than merely provisional. On the other hand, 
there may be something wrong with a light that makes the triad seem odd, and in 
this section I wish to offer a preliminary defence of this second way of looking at 
things. 

The argument is simple. Our minds essentially occupy different perspectives, 
and different values (or disvalues) attaching to the same item become visible, so 
to speak, from these perspectives. Thus, atragic sequence of events, as presented 
in a play, pleasingly excites the imagination, and fixes our attention on itself as an 
object of contemplation, while the subject matter, not so presented and instead 
considered from the viewpoints of all-out judgement or action, does not so 
engage the imagination. One and the same object-—the tragic sequence—is 
merely being regarded in two ways, one of which makes appeal to the imagination 
(and whose appeal is heavily dependent on the particular order and arrangement 
of words spoken, actions performed, and outcomes displayed) and the other of 
which does not. From the first perspective the sequence intelligibly has value, but 
not from the second, or not to the same degree. Because the object is the same, 
there need be no in-principle difficulty in tracing the value to the disvalue 
(though we shall have to see how the tracing goes). We have no paradox. 

Obviously, the notion of perspective is crucial here. This notion is originally at 
home in sense-perception contexts, where the thought that the same object can 
elicit diverging appearances—I do not want to say that they must be mere 
appearances—is easily understood. Now I would extend the perspective notion in 
two complementary ways. We can think that the difference between a sensory (or 
imaginative) presentation as such and an intellectual apprehension (often 
supposed, traditionally, to compensate for perspectival variations arising within 
sensory presentations) is itself a perspectival affair, as well as the difference 
between regarding an object with a view to action and regarding it with a view to 
mere contemplation. These extensions seem innocent—unless we are in the grip 
of rationalism. 

Those who think the grip desirable will find this undisturbed acceptance of the 
triad shallow; and so, in a sense, it is. But let us try to remove the objectionable 
impression of shallowness by giving the intuition that the triad is unstable its due, 
by next considering what might be done to stabilize our thinking about tragedy if 
we think stabilization measures are necessary. I doubt whether these measures are 
genuinely feasible, and in making the case for doubt I will try, whenever possible, 
to exploit analogous structures outside art in the hope of weakening any dogmatic 
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insistence that tragedy must be explanatorily peculiar (and which may 
illegitimately abet a sense of paradox). 


m 


It is standardly the case that paradoxes force us to abandon or modify some 
cherished portion of our conceptual heritage in order to forestall even harsher 
sacrifices. With our triad, the first two elements look the most secure, as they 
appear to be merely data for reflection, whereas the third element, which involves 
2 claim about the source of enjoyment, is arguably an embryonic explanation of 
the data. So abandoning or modifying the third element would seem to be the 
least bitter pill. 

There is, however, an historically significant dissenting verdict on what to 
abandon or modify. Plato in effect asks us to discard the first element: on his view, 
we ought not to take pleasure in the tragic once we think clearly about our 
enjoyment. Plato’s act of discarding reveals, I believe, a deeper understanding of 
art than discarding the third element does, and I will come back to this, since 
criticizing Plato’s option opens up a larger field. For the time being my criticisms 
will be aimed at the proposal to modify (at least) the third element—which is the 
more intuitively promising ‘strategy for dealing with the triad, and whose 
hardships will be instructive. 

The modification begins if we draw a distinction between the object of 
unreflective enjoyment, which (we might well concede) has its source in the ` 
work’s subject, and what it will be natural for us to call the proper object of 
enjoyment. The proper object will be something which the work, but not the 
subject, exemplifies or occasions. Among the candidates we could bring forward 
to fill the role of proper object are the distinctively imitative characteristics of the 
work, the rendering of the subject, the feeling of psychological distance or 
control, the undergoing of catharsis, or a meta-feeling of some kind. How we 
identify the second element of the triad will presumably influence how we 
identify the proper object here. 

These various candidates can be explained roughly in one of two ways. One 
way emerges when we think of the represented object as being somehow unreal. 
(Thus: ‘Othello isn’t really a person, and he commits no real murder—we would 
not take pleasure if he and his action were real.”) The other way emerges when we 
think of the represented object as being stylized in some fashion. (Thus: 
‘Shakespeare’s Othello is beautiful, while no living Moor would so move us—we 
take pleasure in the beauty that Shakespeare makes.’) These two types of 
explanation need not exclude each other, but they are different, and it will be 
analytically convenient to treat them separately. But more importantly, neither 
type of explanation succeeds. 

By itself, the invocation of unreality is empty: to call something real or unreal 
is not to say anything particularly informative (as Austin taught us), and, as with 
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disagreeableness, we need to concretize what we are saying. Are we to say (as I 
suppose we should) that the unreality of Othello consists in ‘his’ not entering 
into causal relations with the world of which we are a part, the usual causal 
relations that persons exhibit? If so, there is hardly any satisfaction that we take in 
causal disconnection or abridgement as such, and it would be quite mysterious if 
our enjoyment were traceable to such a source. It is better to say that Othello—a 
character if not a person, a character who could be a person, and whose 
non-existence is irrelevant to our enjoyment—is what we delight in. And this 
object of delight is hardly an alternative to the subject: it is the subject. 

To develop the objection, we might consider other cases. Sex as practised with 
contraceptives might, in a certain framework, be regarded as unreal because the 
contraceptives neutralize some of the usual consequences (pregnancy, also 
diseases). Safe sex could at least be regarded as more carefree—and that alone may 
provide enough of an analogy with the aesthetic case, which is sometimes 
pictured as a consequence-free form of enjoyment. Yet it would be comical to 
suggest that we delight in safe sex because it is unreal (here, safe or carefree); we 
delight in it because it is sex, the prophylaxis merely putting one or another 
inhibition in abeyance. Similar remarks apply to daydreams, which bring us 
nearer to the overt structure of art: our fantasies are agreeable not because they 
are fantasies, but because of their content, and their being fantasies uncovers no 
new pleasure, but instead calls attention to the fact that the daydreamer is at 
liberty to fancy whatever she pleases. In both these cases talk of ‘unreality’ would 
be shorthand for talk of an interesting or desirable causal abridgement of some 
‘real’ thing, and the unreality of Othello would not seem to behave differently. 

As with unreality, the stylization explanation is either mysterious or empty. Did 
Shakespeare make Othello a figure of pathos, in the sense of contributing a set 
of stylistic features to the character which then converted? him into such a 
figure? The suggestion is bizarre. The successful imagining of a character is not 
a two-stage process in which stylistic features enter at the second stage. It is 
better to say that Shakespeare’s making consisted in the poet’s realization 
of certain dramatic conditions that enable the pathos in Othello to show itself to 
us, and that the Shakespearean ‘style’ comes through in what the poet has 
selectively realized. Again, we have no genuine alternative to the subject in our 
explanation. 


5 If we construe the second element of the trad as an emotion, we will have an mclination to adopt 
what Hume's commentators have called a ‘principle of conversion’, which operates whenever one 
object generates two contrary feelings, one of which is dominant over the other, with the result 
that the dominant feeling is intensified. I do not think that there is any problem with the principle 
as such (which Hume introduced, m the Treatise, in a discussion not about art). But I do question 
its applicability to aesthetics. For two discussions which argue that there is something wrong with 
both the principle and its application, see Eric Hill, ‘Hume and the Delightful Tragedy Problem’, 
Philosophy, vol. 57 (1982), pp. 319-326, and Malcolm Budd, Valwes of Art (London: Allen Lane, 
1995), pp 112-116. 
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Because stylization characterizes entities that already fall inside the domain of 
art (or, more broadly, the artificial or artful), it will not be possible, as it was 
before, to produce illuminating extra-artistic cases. But we might find solace in 
the thought that, within art, it is never a sign of success if we are able to identify 
separable stylistic components. These are excrescences, and we certainly do not 
value tragedies for such embellishments as they may incidentally possess. Unless 
we wish to cast the tragic spectator as a connoisseur of the merely decorative, a 
stylized proper object is not an attractive option. 

The preceding sketches of the proper object might strike some people as 
caricatures. It is not (the critic complains) as though the proper object were wholly 
independent of the subject: when faced with an unreal X or a beautiful X, we do 
not—indeed cannot—restrict our attention to a free-floating unreal or beautiful 
component. Yet (the critic continues) this does not mean that we simply take 
pleasure in the subject itself it only means that we take pleasure in an unreal-X or 
beautiful-X, which are distinct from real or ordinary Xs but which are not—and the 
hyphens are intended to indicate this—further analysable themselves. 

So conceived, this sort of proper object is a more sophisticated creature, but 
that is also part of its problem. For such an object has now become an 
unacceptable abstraction from the subject that corresponds to it, and we strain the 
facts as we know them to pretend otherwise. To make this objection explicit, let 
us begin, generically, with abstractions from objects that please us, and then (just 
briefly) take up objects that imaginatively please. 

Suppose that I desire to eat green apples that are before me and within my 
grasp. I know that I will have a stomach ache if I eat them, but I also know that 
their tartness will refresh me. What is the object of my desire? I want to ignore 
momentarily, if we can, the issue of whether the object is proper or not, and I will 
use square brackets to indicate proposed objects. Here are two answers to the 
question. (a) I desire [those apples], and (a clarifying remark) the apples are a 
mixed lot, combining both good and bad features. (b) I desire [merely tart 
apples], and such apples are unmixed goods. The right answer is (a). My desire is 
for those apples, not other apples that might take their place. We have no ground, 
other than a pious wish, for thinking that I desire the good apple which is latent, 
as it were, in the actual mixed apple. Not only may the notionally good apple be 
incapable of existence (tartness and greenness may not be separable), but my 
desire is not completely specified by the reasons (such as tartness) I might give for 
it. In other words, (b) overintellectualizes the desire. We desire things, not their 
sanitized ghosts.® 

That the (b)-type answer is suspect perhaps becomes most apparent if we think 
about a corresponding issue in perception. Asked to identify what we see in the 


é Michael Stocker hints at the sanitizing aspect of the abstracton maneuver m ‘Desiring the Bad’, 
Journal of Philosophy, vol 76 (1979), Pp. 738-754- 
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park, we would fittingly say that we see a stand of trees. Yet there has been an 
impulse to say that what we really see are complexes of qualities thought to be 
simple (a green patch, a brown patch, and so on). It is widely appreciated that this 
phenomenalist conception gets the order of perceptual priority exactly wrong: we 
see the trees and abstract putative simples from them; we do not see the simples 
and then make inferences to the trees. This mistaken impulse denves from the 
assumption that our authentic seeings must be insulated from the threat of error,’ 
which is similar to the assumption that our authentic desirings must have 
unmixed goods for objects, which is (finally) similar to the assumption that we 
must be pleased by a [noble Othello] rather than by the [Othello] who is flawed 
and noble, who is noble in his flaws. 

In sum: whether we think of the proper objects of tragic enjoyment as 
separable parts of things or as abstractions from them, we find no explanatory 
alternative to the subject or else embrace unfortunate commitments. By contrast, 
the view that content is the sourcé of pleasure has the recommendation of 
simplicity and burdens us with none of these unfortunate commitments. 

Yet the thought persists that art ‘transforms’ or ‘transfigures’ an offensive 
reality, and that what we enjoy is the glorified object. If the glorified object is the 
same as some extra-artistic counterpart, differing only in the aspect under which 
it is viewed, such statements are truisms. But if the glorified object is thought to 
contrast with, or be a successor to, its counterpart, we merely dignify the 
dubiously intelligible with sonorous names. 


IV 


I now want to turn directly to some phenomena that lie outside of tragedy as it is 
usually understood by theorists, but which in certain salient respects resemble it. 
By thinking about phenomena from a less disputed neighbouring area, I hope to 
achieve a threefold result: to say a bit more about the imaginative satisfactions of 
tragedy; to show in greater detail how peaceful coexistence among the elements 
of the triad is possible; and to strengthen the conviction that content truly is the 
source of pleasure. 

The neighbouring area encompasses occurrences that are unusual, and which 
are intriguing because they are unusual. Disasters fall into this type, but also, and 
more generally, those occurrences that were once called prodigies—monstrous 
events, seemingly miraculous interventions, arresting juxtapositions or coinci- 
dences. Such examples are united by their power to rouse the mind from 
lethargy, or from habituated patterns of attention, and they do so by giving the 
mind a remarkable object to survey. 


7 The threat of error, not error itself. Actual error invalidates secings, and m this respect there is a 
disanalogy with desinngs, since a desire for the bad is still a desire. 
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These spectacles—as we may call them—meet the minimal conditions for 
imaginative satisfaction. First, they are sensuous ın the sense that they would not 
engage us at all unless they presented something for us to see, with eye or mind’s 
eye. Secondly, they are not merely sensuous. They stimulate reflection, quicken 
our interest, and hold our attention: we are disposed to persist in our 
contemplation of them. Spectacles meet these conditions crudely, but the 
conditions themselves are susceptible of indefinite refinement. 

Under some description, many, and perhaps most, spectacles are disquieting, 
and with a little effort we will be able to reproduce the triad. In thinking about 
disasters (for instance), and about our multifarious responses to them and what 
the responses show, we may find it useful to ponder Bradley’s question, When 
the vessel is among the breakers, and the life~boat in the surf, who but hastens to 
look on, and yet who wishes ill?” The right reply is that we gladly hasten to look, 
finding the spectacle, with its high drama and uncertain outcome, a pleasing 
object, and yet we would scarcely desire misfortune for the passengers (we may 
join the rescue team), nor would we dream of contriving affairs so as to furnish 
ourselves with so splendid a spectacle. There is no difficulty, unless we make one, 
in understanding this conjunction. 

We should be wary of supposing that delight in the shipwreck spectacle must 
render us unfit for rescue work, or vice versa. It is certainly psychologically and 
pragmatically difficult to be a rescuer and a spectator simultaneously, but a similar 
predicament arises if, on a winding road, we try to drive the car and sightsee at the 
same time—and yet nobody would detect an intrinsic incompatibility here. 

We should also resist the thought that in order to enjoy the spectacle we must 
become ‘psychically distanced’ from it. This thought unhelpfully radicalizes the 
worry about being unfitted. Enjoyment does not require us to freeze our ordinary 
sentiments. But the language of distance can also be seriously misleading, and for 
two reasons. First, the imaginative relationship to the wreck is not the result of 
adopting a specially disinterested stance toward the wreck (the ‘aesthetic 
attitude’), but is anterior to the adoption of any stance. All objects exist for us as 
imaginative stimuli (though not many of them are imaginatively agreeable, or 
successful in appealing to the imagination), and this relationship does not 
subserve any motivation; a fortiori 1t does not subserve an impersonal motivation. 
Secondly, the imaginative relationship can put less ‘distance’, in one sense, 
between us and the object than a less imaginative relationship does: a spectator of 
the wreck may be closer to the event than a rescuer in that the spectator may be 
better positioned to observe fully the unfolding drama, and to have an 
undistracted, unimpeded sympathy with the victims. 





$ FP. H. Bradley, ‘Is There Such a Thing as Pure Malevolence”, in Collected Essays (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1935), vol. 1, p. 135 Bradley’s essay is a neglected minor masterpiece, which 
while not expressly treating of aesthetic pleasure is of relevance to it, 1f my view about the role of 
content is correct. 
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Nevertheless, if we are able to prise the metaphor of distance apart from the 
idea of the aesthetic attitude, the metaphor can express the facts of perspective, 
facts to which the historical associations of the metaphor need not blind us. When 

_ we imagine a shipwreck, as opposed to having a merely intellectual awareness, it 
is not unnatural to capture the difference—or other perspectival differences—by 
means of spatializing imagery. The imagery itself does not carry a commitment to 
the aesthetic attitude.’ 

It may be said that spectacles offer satisfactions that we should be reluctant or 
embarrassed to own, and that they are (must be?) altogether different from tragic 
satisfaction. This statement is incorrect. If the pleasures of art are indeed 
refinements of extra-artistic pleasures (and the talk of high drama and uncertain 
outcomes in the shipwreck case strongly suggests that the seeds of art are already 
in place), the crudity of spectacles hardly counts in favour of the claim that tragic 
satisfactions are of a different kind. And as for the spectacles themselves, their 
satisfactions are not less genuine for being limited, and embarrassment should 
attach to them only if we take them more seriously than they deserve. 

To approach closer still to the tragic art af the theorists, let us briefly consider 
another class of spectacle. There are historical lives which, despite and because of 
their signal flaws, hold imaginative interest for us. When we examine the rise and 
fall of Richard Nixon, we doubtless find much to deplore in Nixon, and in 
various consequences for which he was responsible. Nevertheless, his 
psychological development, the hurdles he overcame, the successes he achieved 
and left unachieved, and his disgrace have all a fascination, which is augmented 
(and this is an important refinement) by our sense that such a life is revelatory, 
however enigmatically. We can learn something about Nixon himself, but also 
about certain aspects of his generation, American culture, and the intricacies of 
human character. Thus Nixon is an engrossing object to contemplate." Yet 
once again, being engrossed coexists comfortably with a variety of anti-Nixon 
actions, attitudes, and feelings. 

With Nixon our satisfaction certainly takes a more pronounced turn toward 


? A passage in Arthur Danto is teresting in this regard. Danto applauds Dickie’s cntique of the 

- 'myth' of the aesthetic atutude, but just before he does he announces that ‘there are things it 
would almost be mmoral to represent in art, precisely because they are then put at a distance 
which is exactly wrong from a moral perspective’ (Transfiguration of the Commonplace [Cambridge: 
Harvard U.P., 1981], p. 22). This remark could indicate that despite his official position Danto 
believes in the aesthetic attitude, but perhaps it merely registers an awareness of perspectrval 
difference. If so, the idea of distance clearly serves a fimcton that was not mpugned by Dickie’s 
critique. ` 

18 Qua contemplated object, Noxon is not a figure about whom we would wish the unfortunate 
details of life to be different from what they were, for changing them would destroy the object. 
Aaron Ridley holds that we wish that things had gone differently for Charles I when we read a 
biography of him, but I do not think that there is such a wish to the extent that the plight of 
Charles captures our imagination See Radley, “Desire in the Expenence of Fiction’, Philosophy and 
Literature, vol. 16 (1992), pp. 284-285 
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tragic art—his career has sometimes been called a tragedy, and conceiving it as 
one does not even involve a watered-down notion of the tragic (as is the case 
when newscasters call disasters tragedies). Now it might be protested, again, that 
these affiliations with art are not enough, and that my explanatory moves are 
consequently spoiled. But the adequacy of the affiliations is the very point at 
issue, and the importance of the remaining differences between art and life are 
casily exaggerated. It can be granted at once that Nixon’s career, like the 
shipwreck, literally lacked artistic form: it has no plot, and displays no evidence of 
form-giving artistic selection. But circumstances in life—and they are not utterly 
rare—can fortuitously approximate formal structures, and the sort of imaginative 
engagement we have during these unplanned episodes 1s sumilar to the 
engagements we more reliably and repeatably have with art. And one can argue 
that form is important in art precisely because artworks require a compensatory 
device for their unreality or artificiality. One suspects that if it 1s far from being a 
perversion of terms to cal] Nixon’s career a tragedy, then its lack of form should 
hardly mark a decisive explanatory difference. 

If a single kind of explanation suffices for tragedy and proto-artistic spectacles, 
then spectacles contain the fragment of the tragic structure that is relevant to its 
explanation, and this fragment corresponds to the content of the work, insofar as 
‘content’ designates a set of conceptual features in the work which the 
corresponding non-represented items also possess. So there is reason to think 
that our experience of the one kind of object is no more, and no less, puzzling 
than our experience of the other, and that they are both puzzling, if at all, ın the 


same respects. 


Vv 


Although the elements of the tnad can coexist, a worry may linger that their 
coexistence is somehow irrational. If we can lay the irrationality charge to rest, we 
will have removed the last hurdle for an undisturbed acceptance of the triad. 
However, laying that charge to rest gives us harder work to do in that it raises a 
general issue about rationality that my desire for green apples implicitly raised. 
Desiring those apples was a desire for a mixed good, but acting on that desire 
may, depending on further facts, result in an action performed against my best 
judgement. Such an action, which is akratic, is a paradigm of irrationality 
according to some philosophers. Supposing that tragic pleasure, as I have 
described it, must be irrational is akin to supposing that weakness of will must be 
irrational. It is the same stumbling block that needs to be removed. 

It might seem that the irrationality of akrasia is as plain as day. This is not right. 
We can grant that akrasia is often, perhaps even typically, irrational; but this 
admission does not entail that akrasia must be irrational, nor the related claim that 
irrationality, when properly ascribed, is due to a logical inconsistency. While it 
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may or may not be rational to be akratic, it is certainly nationalistic to think an 
irrationality verdict warranted in advance. That akrasia is irrational on rationalist 

` canons is plain, but a violation of those canons is not necessarily a violation of 
rationality itself"! 

The quandary about tragic pleasure has an opposite number in a quandary 
about akrasia, and examining akrasia may help us make progress with tragedy. An 
akratic agent intentionally acts contrary to her best judgement. Akratic actions 
seem to pose no difficulty regarding their occurrence—they do occur, routinely, 
and we think we know that they do—until we begin to reflect. Por then, as 
Davidson put it, ‘their existence challenges another doctrine that has an air of 
self-evidence: that, in so far as a person acts intentionally he acts . . . in the light 
of some imagined good’.” At this point akratic actions begin, surprisingly, to look 
impossible. This conclusion will seldom do for long, and we then cast about for 
a rapprochement between the colliding doctrines. We divide the agent into warring 
faculties or competing subsystems, and by attributing the akratic action to the 
lower faculty or less conscious subsytem we dispel the paradox of akrasia. The 
further conclusion that akratic actions are intrinsically irrational is part of the 
bargain. 

Something is wrong with this story, but we can start with the incontestable 
facts. When an agent acts akratically, it is doubtless the case that (i) she thinks 
some action A is best, all things considered, and (ii) she does not-A instead. But 
choosing not-A still accords with the doctrine that an agent always chooses in the 
light of a conceived good, which is what had the air of self-evidence; it does not 
accord with the different doctrine that an agent always chooses in the light of 
what she conceives to be best, which common sense seems not to insist on. And 
unlike the doctrine of acting-for-the-best, that of acting-for-a-good raises no note 
of logical alarm when confronted with real actions: a good is not any less good for 
not being the best, and action intelligibly requires just a good to guide it. 

Here a bad voice may whisper that if a good is good, the best is surely better, 
and so even though actions are effortlessly guided by some good, they ought to be 
guided by what is best (and this may take some effort). So we introduce a 
normative claim, to the effect that (iii) the agent should always act in the light of 
the conceived best. With (iii) in hand, and not without it, the conjunction of (i) 
and (ii) convicts the agent of irrationality. The question now is whether (iii) is 
normatively acceptable. 

It may seem that it is, but I think that our inclination to say this derives from 


1 My thinking in this secon has been greatly inspired by Annette Baser’s ‘Rhyme and Reason: 
Reflections on Davidson's Version of Having Reasons’, in Ernest LePore and Brian 
(eds), Actions and Events. Perspectives on the Philosophy of Donald Davidson (Oxford: Blackwell, 1985), 
pp- 116-129. 

2 How is Weakness of the Will Possible”, in Essays on Actions and Events (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1982), p 22. 
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an oversimplified understanding of agency. Discussions of akrasia often conjure 
up a picture in which a god-like Reason, synoptically surveying an agent’s life, 
squares off against a passion that is easily gulled by the passing moment, and 
loses. This loss to passion is thought to be regrettable because, it will be said, the 
agent’s interests are on the side of the agent’s longest-range plans and intentions 
(and that the agent has interests at all seems to favour this identification of the 
side on which those interests lie). But this picture is much too pat. 

The first difficulty with the picture is epistemic, and concerns the grasp that an 
agent prospectively has on the best action. We are not synoptic surveyors of our 
action-paths. It is not unusual for an agent to deliberate about what is best, 
implement the deliberation in action, and then retrospectively judge the action 
not to have been in fact the best. Similarly, an agent will often go with a good, 
which she judges not to be best, and subsequently conclude that the good was 
very much better than she previously thought. The recommendation to act in the 
light of the conceived best then begins to look infirm to the extent that we grasp 
the best imperfectly or unreliably. For we may have retrospective reason to be 
glad that our judgements were overridden at the time of action. 

A second difficulty is a more extreme version of the first. The akratic moment 
may not even be readily identifiable, since 2 moment in which we go against the 
best may instead mark an epiphany for us, and not be at all akratic. Examples of 
akrasia, as adduced by philosophers, often have a deceptive transparency. The 
mafioso who, finding himself unable to pull the trigger and kill his Godfather’s 
rival, indulges in self-recriminations over his inability may be akratic.” But maybe 
not—for the mafioso may be having a defining moment in which he discovers 
that the life of his fathers is not for him, and thus he would be experiencing an 
episode of volitional necessity, as Luther did when he too found that he ‘could 
not do otherwise’.'* If the mafioso’s failure to pull the trigger conforms to the 
Luther model, it betokens strength of will (if only nascently), and not weakness. 
(That the mafioso may have reservations about his refusal does not rule out 
strength of will, for Luther could have had reservations too.) Without a great deal 
of further information, we are unable to say what divergences between the 
long-range intentions and the intentions of the moment show about the state of 
an agent’s will. 

This blind spot in our self-knowledge may not be merely epistemic, and this 
brings me to a third and profounder difficulty. Suppose I intend to work on my 
writing today, and I make a start at realizing this intention; a friend unexpectedly 
calls, and I then take the afternoon off. We have just seen why my taking the 





3 This example is found in Amélie Rorty, ‘Where Does the Akratic Break Take Placer’, in Mind in 
Action (Boston, MA. Beacon Press, 1988), p 247. Rorty does not consider the non-akratic gloss on 
the example, and the omission points up the case with which we underdescnbe such examples. 

H The term ‘volitional necessity’ Harry Frankfurt’s. See "The Importance of What We Care Abour, 
Swnthese, vol. 53 (1982), pp. 257-272 
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afternoon off need not be akratic. Must we say that if the action is not akratic, 
then I am someone who (despite possible self-deception) rates the good of 
friendly conversation higher than the good of writing philosophy? I do not think 
so. Conversing with the friend need not violate one’s conception of what is 
all-out best or nascently harmonize with it. Such an episode may only show, on 
the contrary, that our interests as agents are not unequivocally aligned with either 
all-out conceptions or spur-of-the-moment solicitations. It may show, ın other 
words, that no single perspective on what we regard as valuable is tenable. 

The third difficulty is more controversial than the others, and calls for more 
discussion than I can give it, but if it is accepted, the internal coherence of (iti) 
will falter. The other difficulties do not threaten the internal coherence, but they 
do erode the applicability of the norm. Hence (iii) is far from platitudinous. 
Moreover, if we wanted to maintain (iii) despite these criticisms, we would have 
to hold that perspectival variations inevitably introduce cognitive distortions that 
only our all-out conceptions are in a position to correct. Yet if we decline this 
offer, our thinking will be relieved of the pressure to regard perspectival variation 
itself as a problem. 


VI 

Akrasia is regarded as a presumptively bad thing; enjoyment of tragedy, 
presumptively good. But were we to regard akrasia as presumptively good, it 
would not be surprising if the sorts of explanation invoked to account for the 
intelligibility, and ultimately the goodness, of tragic enjoyment would be 
mobilized for akrasia, and so we might hear about the peculiar proper objects of 
an akratic action. Were we to regard tragic enjoyment as presumptively bad, the 
intrinsic-irrationality thesis concerning akrasia could easily be adapted for it. Let 
us consider the adaptation. 

In the typical spectatorial setting, then, it is the case that (i’) the spectator 
thinks some object O is unfortunate, regrettable, to be avoided, not to be 
promoted, or if possible to be corrected, and (ii) he thinks that he is pleased by 
O in art. If we reject the view that being ‘in art’ conceptually alters O (as I have 
urged), then we may be tempted to hold that (iii’) the spectator's responses to O 
in art (or, more generally, to O as imaginatively presented) should always mirror 
or track responses to O in the world (or to O as not so presented). But (iif) is as 
problematic as (iii) was. 

The normative claim in (iii) and (iii’) looks plausible only if we prescind from 
perspectival variation in thinking about forms of value or (what is really the same 
thing) compartmentalize the mind into competing subsystems. This move would 
make it possible for us to entertain seriously the thought that we can forget, or 
lose touch with, our knowledge of Nixon’s unexemplary career if we yield to its 
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imaginative charms, or that we can be increasingly proof against those charms the 
more we know about Nixon. Psychologically, these possibilities ring quite false. 

These false options are the ones that Plato gives us. Yet Plato’s account of the 
theatre, by taking the content of drama to be the source of satisfaction, shows a far 
more realistic awareness of what aesthetic satisfaction is than attempts to relocate 
the object of pleasure do. But then his example also shows the high price we pay 
for being both philosophically sensitive to art and rationalistic. Fortunately. we 
can preserve Plato’s insight but avoid the desperate verdict on the theatre by 
giving up the divided-faculties picture of the mind.* 

Another worry that hovers in the background whenever the explanatory role of 
content is stressed is that such a position seems to suggest that ‘deep down’ we 
delight in the repellent. Nietzsche’s Zarathustra activates this worry when 
speaking of man he says, ‘At tragedies, bullfights, and crucifixions he has so far 
felt best on earth; and when he invented hell for himself, behold, that was his 
heaven on earth.” Zarathustra’s remark could be taken to express the thought 
that we are creatures of fairly feral tastes (about which, once again, we may be 
self-deceived); and perhaps Nietzsche himself would want to accept this gloss, 
which in effect calls for removing the second element from our original triad (an 
unpopular choice, but refreshingly hard-headed and, like Plato’s choice, evincing 
realism about the source of satisfaction). Yet this conclusion about human nature 
cannot be drawn on the basis of the experience of delight alone, and drawing it 
would be comparable to the inference that simply denies that agents ever act 
akratically. A more defensible view of the fact which the remark is addressing is 
merely that tragedies, bullfights, crucifixions, and hell quicken our minds 
exceptionally. This is right. If Dante and Milton are reliable guides, hell offers 
immensely richer imaginative satisfactions than heaven ever does. Nothing 
shocking about our character ‘deep down’ need follow. 

It is high-minded, and merely that, to deny that the items on Zarathustra’s list 
are perfectly innocent pleasures. But philosophy sometimes encourages us to be 
high-minded, and I will conclude with a few cautionary remarks about the 
subtlety of this temptation: I want to show how Hume (who usually resists it) 
succumbs in his essay on tragedy. 

In accounting for what ‘seems an unaccountable pleasure’, Hume begins with 


3 However, the verdict need not be desperate at all to the extent that ‘the theatre’ is popular 
entertunment that is widely felt to be realistic For an argument that theatre so understood was 
Plato's target, sce Alexander Nehamas, ‘Plato and the Mass Media’, The Monist, vol. 71 (1988), 
PP. 214-334- 

% Danto mentions this suggestion only to dismiss it, but the dismissal rests heavily—and thus 
unhappily—on hus claim that ‘part of the pleasure surely 1s due to the knowledge that it [sc. what 
appears in the work] is not really happening’ (Danto, Transfiguration of the Commonplace, p. 15, 
emphasis in the original). 

D Thus Spoke Zansthustra, UI, 13 (The Convalescent’), W. Kaufmann translation It is unclear to me 
whether this remark 1s inconsistent with Nietzsche's view in The Birth of Tragedy 
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a view, which he attributes to Dubos, that the mind prefers any passion, even a 
disagreeable one, to ‘insipid languor’, but then goes on to voice dissatisfaction 
with the explanation as it stands. After considering a suggestion that the 
unreality of the representation solves the problem (and vacillating over whether 
the suggestion supplements or supplants the Dubosian account), he proposes that 
the addition of ‘eloquence’ completes the solution.” But the Dubosian account, 
which on Hume’s presentation is the rough first word on the subject, is very 
nearly the last word if the analysis I have presented is correct. For the additions do 
not refine the original account, or extend its application to problematic peripheral 
cases, but tend to undermine its sound core. So Hume’s additions actually move 
us in the wrong direction. All that he needed to do in order to make the Dubosian 
account credible was to argue that excitements vary in sophistication and that 
exciting tragedies lie at the more sophisticated end of the spectrum. 

If we follow Hume in the direction that he did take, and grasp its logical 
terminus, it will be difficult to avoid thinking that our responses to the content of 
a work ought to be silenced in favour of responses to the ‘eloquence’. This idea 
supplies a beginning for a purely formalist aesthetics, which has little support but 
whose attractions will be perpetual if we want to avoid at all costs a desperate 
platonic verdict while retaining a rationalist, antiperspectival philosophy of mind. 
Formalism lets us keep the rationalism, but only if we direct our attention away 
from the content of works, where attention naturally gravitates. 

The recommendation to silence content can look like a discovery, but the 
supposed insight is a phantom. Although formalists have at times characterized 
the aesthetically sensitive life as a painful pilgrim’s progress in which we must 
be vigilant lest we yield to our natural content-respecting inclinations, it is 
really very strange to suppose that we should deny these inclinations in order to 
enjoy artefacts which have usually been thought to give objective shape to 
sensuous and emotional longings. The impression of strangeness will be all the 
greater if instead of focusing on the allegedly paradoxical cases we review all the 
artworks we are acquainted with. Of course we might try to suppress this 
impression for the recalcitrant works too (‘What you're really enjoying in the 
Matisse is not the idyllic Mediterranean life but the form’)—but doing so would 
unmistakably reveal the silencing of content to be the gratuitous ascetic exercise 
that it is. 

And with asceticism we come back to high-mindedness. The content-silencing 
impulse in the philosophy of art emphasizes, to an indefensible extent, and with 
distorting results, the differences between aesthetic satisfactions and other forms 
of enjoyment: it is as though we felt a need to reconceive ourselves as 


8 ‘Of Tragedy’, in Essays Moral, Political, and Literary (Indianapolis: Liberty Classics, 1985), 
pp. 216—218. 


19 Ibid., p. aro. 
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contingently embodied beings in order to be reflectively at home with art. Yet 
there is no need for a reconception, only an unsentimental acknowledgement of 
familiar facts together with a rejection of the false view of rationality that 
encourages us to be sentimental in the first place.” 


Christopher Williams, Department of Philosophy, University of Nevada, Reno, NV 
89557-0056, USA. 
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THE ONTOLOGICAL LIMBO OF SPIRITS 
Rudolf Arnheim 


EVERY NARRATIVE is told for a purpose. It always evokes human experience, the 
suspense of what happens to an adventurer, or the pains and pleasures when 
particular individuals, be it Madame Bovary or Hamlet, face a problem to be 
solved. The function of the narrative determines what it contains and what it 
excludes. Its purpose may be political, such as the celebration of the Roman 
Empire in Virgil’s Aeneid, or Dante’s demonstration of divine punishment and 
reward in the Divina Commedia. 

The narrative may limit itself to the facts and inhabitants of the physical world, 
or it may include superhuman powers. It may also resort to what with a collective 
term I shall call spirits, namely ghosts or shades, ‘airy spirits’ like Shakespeare’s 
Ariel, or dream appearances. The existential status of spirits will be explored in 
this short essay, by reference to a few examples. 

Every narrative establishes a reality level. In some of them reality includes 
everything the narrative contains. Every personage as well as its setting is taken 
from the physical world, even supernatural beings. In Renaissance paintings, god 
and the angels fly as natural bodies, and so do superheroes of popular fiction. 
Other narratives contain spirits, such as ghosts or dream images, shades, as those 
of the Divina Commedia, or spirits like Ariel. The spirits dwell in an in-between 
realm, an ontological limbo. 

The attitude of the audience calls for a suspension of belief only when an 
illusion has to be dismantled. When Louis Lumiére’s movie audience shrieked 
because they feared to be run over by the locomotive on the screen, they had to 
suspend their belief The response to a narrative does not normally require the 
suspension of any disbelief either. The normal respondents take a narrative to be 
a figment offered by someone or something. They accept it because it presents 
them with the ingredients that make the happenings of life interesting. The 
narrative of the Annunciation presented to them by a story-teller, stage performer, 
or painter lets them participate in the peak experience of an adored and beloved 
person. This does not prevent them from remaining aware of dealing with a 
figment produced by performers or depicted by a painter. The ontological 
twilight works because what the respondents to a narrative look for is not the 
perception of physical reality itself but the experiential gains it provides. The 
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respondents will forget the medium of representation only when they get so 
deeply immersed in the story that its mental image alone absorbs their awareness. 
But even this absorption is different from an illusion. It mostly remains the 
attitude of a spectator watching. 

The ontological twilight in the nature of any narrative has a parallel within the 
narrative itself, namely in the nature of the spirits. In Dante’s tale, the shades are 
visible bodily figures although without material bodies. Francesca da Rimini and 
her lover are chased by physical winds. Other such forces castigate the other 
shades. Francesca’s experience in hell is not a continuation of life on earth. It is 
limited to a constant confrontation with a fixed recording of her sinful deeds, 
because this is the function of her presence in the narrative—the timeless 
presence of non-living beings. The progress of time in the Commedia is reserved 
to the visitor’s journey through the sequence of sins pumished and virtues 
rewarded, like the perusal of a catalogue. The visitor’s road is paved with the 
miniature narratives told by the shades. This adds up to a continuity of stories 
which keeps Dante’s tale going. Stillness and the motion of time are at the service 
of the narrative’s function. 

The physical forces at the reality level established by the narrator can coerce 
spirits but are also handled by them. In Shakespeare’s Tempest, the spirit Ariel is 
the executive of Prospero’s commands. He unleashes the sea storm and then 
calms it. He provides physical meals and drinks, and music audible to human 
ears. But he is also subject to physical forces. He can be imprisoned in the crevice 
of a tree trunk. The size of his figure in the physical world 1s quite variable. He 
says of himself that he sleeps in the chalice of a blossom and flies on a bat’s wings. 
He can also take the size of a nymph, and can understand human feelings but not 
share them. He tells Prospero that his feelings for the tormented enemies would 
soften, ‘were I human’. 

Who, then, are the spirits? They are the intermediaries between two realms. 
The material world is given to us; we have to cope with it by profiting from what 
it offers and trying to avoid its dangers. The other realm is that of our hopes and 
fears, our fancies and dreams of what might or should happen. 

The narrator supplies the spirits as a supplement of reality. The world of the 
narrative consists of its natural and supernatural inventory. The spirits are a part 
of it, but they are not material. They embody the reappearance of the dead, which 
may be feared or hoped for and may supply information they alone possess, as 
does the ghost of Hamlet's father. They appear as personages of the past, with 
whom one of the living has an account to settle, as do the shades of Dante’s 
Commedia. Virgil’s Aeneas descends into the underworld to consult the sad shade 
(tristis imago). And in one of the Japanese Noh plays, The Silk Drum (Aya-no 
tzutzumi), the ghost of a dead revengeful lover returns to ask the unfaithful 
woman to make a silk drum emit a sound, which she cannot do. 

The narrator, who is the creator of the spirits, represents himself in his story as 
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performing this function. He is the magician, who employs the spirits. They 
derive from the elementary forces of nature. Prospero uses his magician’s books 
to make Ariel stir up these natural forces. Goethe’s Faust belongs to a later time, 
at which one begins to be psychologically aware of the human mind’s weaknesses. 
When Faust uses his magician’s books to conjure up the spirit of the earth, he 
tremblingly succumbs to its elementary powers and is rejected by the Erdgeist, 
who vanishes with the words ‘You equal the spirit you understand, not me’ (du 
gleichst dem Geist, den du begreifst, nicht mir). 

The exploration suggested by the puzzingly twofold reality of the spirits leads 
us back to the key function of the narrators—Dante, Vergil, Shakespeare, 
Goethe—whose task it was to tell the story of human experiences and who could 
not do it without assigning to the expectations, wishes, hopes, and fears of the 
mind a reality of their own. The spirits represent ‘figmentation’ in a world of 
figments. Thereby the narrators offer to us outside watchers both the story and 
the way it was made. 


Rudolf Arnheim, 1200 Earhart Road, #537, Ann Arbor, MI 48105, USA. 
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AESTHETIC/SENSORY DEPENDENCE 
Nick Zangwill 


Is THE aesthetic tied to the sensory? Are lovers of beauty ‘lovers of sights and 
sounds’? 
In this paper I shall defend a weak dependence thesis: 


Aesthetic properties depend in part on sensory properties, such as colours and sounds. 


Just as something has moral properties only if it has mental properties, so, 
according to the weak dependence thesis, aesthetic properties are properties 
which something has only if ıt has sensory properties. 

When we think of certain paradigm cases, the thesis seems plausible. Ror 
example, it is obvious that beautiful abstract paintings would not be beautiful 
unless they consisted of an arrangement of colours on a surface; and delicate 
performances of pieces of music would not be delicate unless they consisted of a 
certain temporal arrangement of sounds. The thesis is not that an abstract 
painting is beautiful entirely because of a certain arrangement of colours on a 
surface, or that a performance of a piece of music is only delicate because of a 
certain temporal arrangement of sounds. The thesis is not the strong thesis that the 
aesthetic properties of a thing depend only on its sensory properties. The thesis is 
that sensory properties are necessary for aesthetic properties, not that they are 
sufficient. Accepting a weak dependence thesis is compatible with admitting that 
other factors are also necessary. But the weak thesis does entail that without 
sensory properties, there would be no aesthetic properties. 

I shall argue that this thesis is a lot more plausible than ıs usually supposed. I 
will show how many apparently non-sensory cases in fact conform to the weak 
dependence thesis. I shall discuss architecture, painting, literature, and then an 
assortment of less usual cases. 


L ARCHITECTURE 


The first source of worry with aesthetic/sensory dependence that I want to 
discuss arises from the aesthetic properties of architecture. What I say in this 
section also applies to abstract sculpture. Representational sculptures can be 
considered along with representational paintings, which I discuss in section M. 
Architecture is peculiar in that it is tempting to think that the aesthetic 
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properties of buildings depend only on their physical properties; so their sensory 
properties are irrelevant. Many critics and architects have said or implied that this 
is so. We might put the view by saying that what is aesthetically important in 
architecture is pure spatial form. The expression ‘spatial form’ is intended in a non- 
aesthetic sense, as a matter of 2 certain physically describable spatial arrangement 
of walls, roofs, ceilings, doors, and windows. (The phrase is sometimes intended 
in an aesthetic sense, meaning the aesthetic properties which depend on such 
spatial properties and relations, but I shall not follow that use.) Let us call ‘spatial 
purism’ the extreme position that only spatial form is aesthetically relevant. 

Ranged against spatial purism, is what we might call ‘sensualism’. According to 
sensualism, the aesthetic properties of buildings depend only on their sensory 
properties—pre-eminently the pattern of colours on the surface of buildings. 
(The shadows cast on the surface of buildings, and the sounds that can be heard 
when they are in use, may sometimes be important, but I shall ignore this.) On 
the sensualist view, the spatial form of buildings is aesthetically irrelevant in itself. 
Spatial form functions only to determine sensory properties, and it is these 
sensory properties alone which determine aesthetic properties. So a mock fagade 
on a building would do just as well as something constructed with more 
three-dimensional ‘integrity’, so long as nobody ever saw the other side. I do not 
know if anyone has ever held this position. 

A somewhat intermediate view is that the aesthetic properties of buildings 
depend on perspectival appearances of their spatial properties. So what matters in 
our appreciation of architecture is the perception of spatial form from various 
perspectives. For example, a building might have the property of having a 
southern elevation which looks rectangular from a certain position. On this view, 
spatial properties themselves function only to determine a range of appearances of 
these spatial properties, and it is these appearances which are of aesthetic 
significance. Let us call this view ‘spatial perspectivism’. 

A more complex or ‘organic’ view would be that the aesthetic properties of 
buildings depend on a combination of two or more of the above three kinds 
of properties. Perhaps there is a mutual dependence between spatial properties, 
appearances of spatial properties, or sensory properties in generating the aesthetic 
properties of the whole work of architecture. Let us call this complex view ‘the 
complex view’. I will say more about it in 2 moment. 

What about architectural ‘functionalism’, which says that the aesthetic proper- 
ties of a building depend on how well the building ‘expresses’ or ‘articulates’ its 
function—such as being a library, station, or mosque? This view does not map 
directly onto either spatial purism, spatial perspectivism, sensualism, or the 
complex view, and it does not affect our issue. It may be true that the aesthetic 
excellence of many buildings depends on their functions. But what generates 
aesthetic excellence is the expression or articulation of those functions, in particular 
spatial and sensory properties. So the issue of function is irrelevant to our 
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concerns, unless we are dealing with what we might call ‘eliminativist function- 
alism’, according to which aesthetic properties are irrelevant and function is all. 

It is true that we cannot know about spatial properties without knowing about 
appearances of spatial properties, and we cannot know about appearances of 
spatial properties unless we know about sensory properties. Only by perceiving 
the colour of the surface of a building, plus the shadows cast on it, can we discern 
its spatial form. But this is just an epistemological point. It tells us nothing about 
the properties on which aesthetic properties depend. 

I shall give two arguments to the effect that spatial purism is false: the aesthetic 
‘properties of buildings do not depend only on their spatial properties. I then 
extend the second argument, so that it also shows that spatial perspectivism is 
false. I conclude that the aesthetic role of sensory properties, such as colours and 
sounds, is ineliminable. 

The first argument against spatial purism is this. If spatial form were all that 
mattered in a work of architecture, then it would be better appreciated from a 
‘God’s-eye point of view’—i.e. from no point of view at all. But it is essential to 
our experience of a work of architecture that we confront it from various 
perspectives, allowing the building to present certain visual aspects to us. And it 
is essential to our experience of a work of architecture that we move around and 
appreciate the work from many different angles. But the consequence of this is 
not that we abstract away from all such viewpoints and form an intellectual 
conception of the work as a pure spatial structure, as God would know it, 
dispensing with its various appearances. Rather, we come to a better appreciation 
of its total appearance as presented to us in perception from different viewpoints.’ 
Spatial purism is untrue to the phenomenology of our experience of architecture. 
This argument makes trouble for spatial purism, but not spatial perspectivism. 

The second argument is perhaps rather far-fetched and difficult to imagine as 
applied to architecture, and it works better with abstract sculpture. Imagine a 
‘counterpart’ of a sculpture which is of exactly the same shape as the original, and 
so has the same spatial form, but which is made of completely transparent, 
non-reflecting, non-refractive perspex and thus has no colour at all. Imagine the 
counterpart to be completely invisible—like glass except more so. The boundary 
of such a counterpart could only be felt and not seen; its spatial form could be 
detected only by touch. The two might share tactile properties (presuming they 
have the same texture), and thus they might share any aesthetic properties which 
depend on tactile properties. To some extent the spatial form might be 
appreciable by touch. But it is clear that the invisible counterpart would not have 
the visual impact or visual appeal of the opaque coloured original. There is 
something we appreciate visually in our experience of a sculpture. How it looks is 


1 Roger Scruton describes this phenomenon illurminatingty in The Aesthetics of Architecture (London: 
Methuen, 1979), ch. 4. 
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aesthetically important. So the invisible counterpart lacks aesthetic properties that 
depend on the original’s visual impact. For those who find this thought- 
experiment too outré, we can note that our situation with respect to the invisible 
counterpart is the one a blind or blindfolded person would be in with respect to 
the opaque original. What the invisible counterpart lacks is what a blind or 
blindfolded person would fail to appreciate in the opaque original—even if he is 
aware of its spatial form by another sense modality. The counterpart has many 
different aesthetic properties from the opaque original because of how they look. 
And the blind or blindfolded person misses out on that look in the opaque 
original. That difference generates an aesthetic difference between the original 
and the invisible counterpart. The argument is a modus tollens. If what is 
aesthetically important were only a matter of pure spatial form, then all aesthetic 
properties ought to be shared between the opaque original and the invisible 
counterpart. But they are not. Therefore spatial form is not all that is aesthetically 
important. 

Again, this argument makes trouble for spatial purism but leaves open the 
spatial perspectivist view that what is aesthetically important are visual appear- 
ances of spatial properties. But a slight modification of the example makes it 
threaten spatial perspectivism. Instead of a transparent counterpart, we can 
imagine an absurdly coloured counterpart. Imagine a building exactly like the 
Pantheon, except pink—the Pink Pantheon. The perspectival appearance of 
spatial properties produced by the Pink Pantheon and by the normal Pantheon 
would be the same. But there would be a significant aesthetic difference. This 
seems to show that sensory properties are aesthetically important. Now, by itself, 
this appeal to differently coloured counterparts is not decisive. It does not show 
that all aesthetic properties depend on sensory properties. For the argument does 
not exclude the possibility that there are some residual aesthetic properties which 
depend only on spatial properties or appearances of spatial properties and which 
owe nothing to sensory properties. Perhaps the building is balanced or unified 
solely by virtue of its spatial properties or appearances of spatial properties. 

But how plausible is this? Surely the aesthetic properties of a building do not 
partition into two distinct sets—on the one hand, those depending on spatial 
properties and their appearances, and on the other, those depending on sensory 
properties. It is not that certain shapes and colours just happen to be combined in 
a work of architecture. Of course, the two sorts of properties are independent of 
each other ın the sense that each could have obtained without the other. But in 
any actual work of architecture, spatial and colour properties are combined 
together in a way that is essential to that work. It is true that there is usually a 
range of sensory properties which could be combined in an acceptable way with a 
certain spatial structure. And such aesthetic flexibility is part of the architectural 
vision. But that flexibility is limited, as the Pink Pantheon example shows. It is 
essential to a particular work of architecture that spatial properties are combined 
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with a limited range of colour properties. And the aesthetic properties of a 
particular work of architecture depend on the specific combination of the two 
factors of spatial and colour properties. (For example, despite their concern with 
spatial structure, both Adolf Loos and Le Corbusier display a strong aesthetic 
preference for white surfaces.) So the aesthetic properties of a building depend 
on coloured masses or appearances of coloured masses (which might realize some 
function—a matter we have been ignoring for the sake of simplicity), where the 
italicized phrases denote a complex which cannot be broken up. It is not just that 
if we separate the elements of the complex there is then an aesthetic loss in the 
whole, but that the spatial properties only determine aesthetic properties when 
clothed in some sensory garb. Hence there are no aesthetic properties of 
buildings which depend solely on their spatial properties or spatial appearances. 
Spatial properties or appearance of spatial properties do not generate aesthetic 
properties quite independently of sensory properties. Sensory properties are 
essential to the aesthetic properties of the work of architecture. And that means 
that spatial perspectivism is false. The role of sensory properties in architecture is 
ineliminable. 

This is not just a theoretical conclusion. It has first-order aesthetic 
consequences. In much modernist rhetoric, the importance of colour is under- 
played. Many who followed Adolf Loos in his dictum that ‘ornament is cnme’ 
have thought of colour as dispensable ornament by contrast with spatial 
structure.” But this attitude is founded’ on a mistake. The colour of a building, as 
a work of architecture, is not a dispensable trimming or an inessential addition. It 
is not mere ornament. It is unfortunate that it has often been treated in this way. 
It encourages architects to neglect an essential part of their art. That aspect of the 
modernist tradition, which in ideology or practice concentrates exclusively on 
pure spatial structure or the appearance of spatial structure, rests on an error 
about the metaphysics of architecture. 

The opposite error to spatial purism and spatial perspectivism is extreme 
sensualism, according to which the aesthetic properties of a building depend 
merely on a kind of kaleidoscope of flat, two-dimensional colour images which 
the building presents from different viewpoints. But we should not lurch from 
Scylla to Charybdis. Colour has aesthetic significance in architecture for the way 
it attaches to spatial form, and not merely as a two-dimensional pattern. A false 
façade would not do just as well So it is not true to say that physical properties 
function merely to determine sensory properties which do all the aesthetic work. 
The matter is more complex than extreme sensualism allows. The right view is 
the complex view. It is sensory properties in a certain three-dimensional spatial 
context which have aesthetic significance in architecture. We should reject spatial 
purism and spatial perspectivism without accepting extreme sensualism. The 


2 Adolf Loos, ‘Ornament and Crime’, in The Architecture of Adolf Loos (London: Art's Counctl, 1985). 
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complex truth is that the aesthetic properties of 2 work of architecture depend on 
both spatial and sensory properties in a mutually dependent fashion. Both are 
necessary, neither is sufficient. The only asymmetry is that unlike spatial form, 
the importance of sensory properties has been underrated in the writings of 
critics and practitioners in the twentieth century. Colour and spatial form have a 
reciprocal importance; each plays its role only in combination with the other. An 
analogy: Descartes might have shown that we are essentially thinking beings; but 
as Arnauld pointed out, that does not show that we are not essentially physical 
beings as well. Similarly, although it is true that the aesthetic properties of works 
of architecture are necessarily tied to their spatial properties and appearances of 
spatial properties, that does not show that they are not necessarily tied to sensory 
properties as well. 


Tl VISUAL REPRESENTATION 


Another source of worry with the weak dependence thesis stems from the 
representational, symbolic, and narrative properties of works of visual art. 

The aesthetic properties of paintings often depend on their representational 
properties. A painting of a tree, for example, may be beautiful because of the way 
the tree is represented. And this beauty is something over and above the beauty of 
the two-dimensional abstract pattern. Indeed, the tree-representation may not be 
at all beautiful considered as a two-dimensional abstract pattern; it may only be 
beautiful considered as a tree-representation. (Try squinting at a representational 
work of art; an interesting representation is often transformed into an ugly, 
abstract shapeless blot.) In my view, the beauty of a representation as a 
representation is a case of what Kant calls dependent beauty as opposed to free 
beauty. It is essential to the beauty of these things that they have a representational 
function, and this beauty is not merely conjoined with that function but is an 
expression or articulation of it.’ 

However, the existence of such dependent representational beauty does not 
threaten our weak dependence thesis. Although, in these cases, the repres- 
entational properties are essential for the realization of the aesthetic properties, 
sensory properties are also essential. Sensory properties are a necessary 
constituent of that on which aesthetic properties depend because the beauty lies 
in the precise aesthetically appropriate sensory realization of those representa- 
tional properties. So sensory properties are necessary for the beauty of a 
representation, even though they are not sufficient. Aesthetic properties which 


3 See section 16 of Kant’s Critique of Judgement, trans. Meredith (Oxford: Oxford U.P , 1928). See also 
Eva Schaper, Studies in Kant’s Aesthetics (Edinburgh: Edinburgh U.P , 1979), ch. 4, for a sympathetic 
reconstruction of Kant’s idea. We should deploy this idea to understand the aesthetic role of 
function in architecture. It is unfortunate that we have to use the word ‘dependent’ in ‘dependent 


beauty’ when we are already talking of aesthetic/sensory ‘dependence’; but there should be no 
confusion 
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depend on pictorial representation properties also depend on sensory properties, 
and are nothing without them. 

This move also allows us to side-step someone who argues that the aesthetic 
properties of some works of art do not depend on sensory properties because they 
depend on their art-historical context.* We can concede that in some cases, the 
aesthetic properties of a work of art depend partly on its context; but that does 
not mean that its aesthetic properties do not also depend partly on its sensory 
properties. 

We should distinguish representation from symbolism. I follow Richard Wollheim 
in thinking that if something is a representation of something, then there is a 
requirement that we can experience it as that thing or that we can experience the 
thing in the representation. For example, if a picture is a picture of a tree, it must 
be possible to see it as a tree, or to see a tree in the picture. By contrast, purely 
symbolic properties—for example, a dove’s symbolizing peace—need not be 
experiencable in the same way. Purely symbolic properties of paintings seem not 
to depend on sensory properties. 

Another category, which seems to lie somewhat between symbolic and 
representational properties, is that of narrative properties. A painting might 
represent a historical, mythological, religious, or purely imaginary event. It might 
represent the coronation of Napoleon, Paris choosing Aphrodite, the parting of 
the Red Sea, or a pastoral scene in Arcadia. But it is not clear whether we can see 
such content in a picture or see a picture as depicting such a scene. So it is not 
clear that Wollheim’s account extends this far. The matter is a delicate one, and it 
may be a matter of degree. But to be on the safe side let us assume that there are 
narrative properties which do not count as representational properties, as 
Wollheim construes these. 

I return to symbolic and narrative properties in a moment. Let us refer to both 
as ‘pictorial meaning’. 


TW MULTIPLY INSTANTIABLE WORKS 


I shall briefly mention in passing a worry which might be thought to arise from 
multiply instantiable works of art, such as symphonies and poems. It might be 
argued that these are abstract objects; and the aesthetic properties of abstract 
objects cannot depend on sensory properties because abstract objects have no 
sensory properties. But this objection is too strong. The aesthetic properties of 
multiply instantiable works of art must be somehow related to sensory properties. 
Consider composed pieces of music, so as to avoid the extra semantic 
4 Kendall Walton argued that the aesthetic propernes of works of art depend on their context in 


‘Categories of Art’, Philosophical Review (1970). But I am not suggesting that Walton bas in mind an 
argument like the one I mention 


3 See ‘Seeing In and Seeing As’, in Richard Wollheim, Art end its Objects, and edn (Cambndge: 
Cambridge U.P., 1980). 
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complications in the case of literature. It would be implausible to suggest that 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony has nothing at all to do with sounds, even though it 
does not involve any local and particular manifestation of sounds. The exact 
relation between Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony and particular sounds is complex 
and controversial, but it 1s clear that there is some indirect connection. What I 
think we should say is that both musical works and their performances involve 
sounds: performances of a work involve particular sounds, whereas the work 
itself involves types of sounds. We can then say that the aesthetic properties of 
performances of works depends on particular sounds, and the aesthetic properties 
of the work itself depends on types of sound. 


IV LITERARY CONTENT AND PICTORIAL MEANING 


Let us now turn to literature—which is the most problematic case for the weak 
sensory dependence thesis. 

There are two ways that sound can be important in literature. First, there are 
some aesthetic properties which depend on the ‘music’ of words, as pure sound. 
And second, the choice of certain words with certain sonic properties to express 
certain thoughts may be aesthetically appropriate. (This is another case of 
dependent beauty.) The sonic aspect of words is an important part of literary art.® 
It is one reason why there is a special problem about translating literary works— 
especially poetry. In this respect, literature seems to be like representational 
painting, since aesthetic properties depend on semantic properties as well as sonic 
properties. 

But many people say that works of literature have aesthetic properties which do 
not depend at all on the sensory properties of words. They will say that many 
aesthetic properties of literature depend on the semantic properties of words. 
What is aesthetically significant is what the work means, the story it tells, the 
characters it portrays, the emotions it evokes, the ideas it involves, and so on. Let 
us call all this the content of a work of literature. It seems that some contents are 
elegant, some clumsy, some beautiful, some ugly. There is no special problem 
with translating the content of a work of literature so that those properties are 
preserved. It seems that the aesthetic properties of the content of a literary work 
are independent of the precise way that content is realized in one set of words or 
another. 

So we have two residual cases where aesthetic properties seem not to depend 
on sensory properties: pictorial meaning and literary content. In these cases it 
seems that non-sensory properties bear all the responsibility. We saw that no 
problem arose from the aesthetic properties of representational paintings because, 
although these aesthetic properties depend in part on representational properties, 


§ See Monroe Beardsley, Aesthetics (Indianapolis: Hackett, 1958), pp. 228-237. 
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sensory properties were also essential. So they were caught in the weak 
dependency thesis. But pictorial meaning and literary content seem not to be like 
this, since they do not depend on specific sensory properties. Many sorts of quite 
differently painted doves can symbolize peace, the same event can be quite 
differently portrayed, and one story can be told in quite different words. The 
aesthetic value of pictorial representations and some aspects of literature depends 
on their precise sensory manifestation, but the aesthetic value of pictorial 
meaning and literary content does not. 

One unpromising line of defence is to argue that the residual cases can be 
tamed by saying that, although it is true that pictorial meaning and literary 
content do not depend on any specific sensory properties, they do depend on some 
sensory manifestation. Although differently painted doves can symbolize peace, 
the dove must be painted somehow or other. And although all sorts of different 
words can tell the same story with the same content, the story must be told in 
some words or other. So such properties are ultimately dependent on sensory 
properties, in that without sensory properties there would be no pictorial 
meaning and no literary content. Pictorial meaning and literary content are 
aesthetically significant properties that can float free of specific sensory properties, 
but some sensory manifestation is required. So a work must have sensory 
properties if ıt has meaning or content properties. However, this response will 
not do because the sense of dependence in play is too weak to be interesting. 
Aesthetic/sensory dependence implies that if something had not had its sensory 
properties, then ıt would not have had its aesthetic properties.’ For example, the 
aesthetic properties of a representational painting depend on the precise 
arrangement of colours of its surface. Non-negligible differences in the 
arrangement of colours yield differences in aesthetic properties. But pictonal 
meaning and literary content can be realized in a wide variety of very different 
sensory properties. A thing could have had quite different sensory properties but 
the same meaning or content properties. So it seems that it is not the case that if 
such a thing lacked its sensory properties it would lack its aesthetic properties. 
And that means that the aesthetic properties of pictorial meaning and literary 
content do not depend on sensory properties. 

I shall pursue a different line which I think is more promising. This is simply 
to deny that meaning and content properties have aesthetic significance. Pictorial 
meanings and literary contents may be clever, inspiring, moving, or interesting, 
but not beautiful or elegant, What we find valuable in a work when we are moved 
or inspired by a scene or story is not its aesthetic value. 

Artistic value is a broad category which includes aesthetic value as one element. 
Just because we value works of literature does not mean that all the properties 
7 Here I mean its total aesthetic character; see my ‘Long Live Supervenence’, Journal of Aesthetics and 

Art Critasm (1994) See also my ‘Good Old Supervemience: Mental Causation on the Cheap’, 

Synthese (1996), section 5, on downward flowing conditionals. 
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we value in them are aesthetic values. Some artistic values are aesthetic and some 
are not. 

The view I am proposing is that if a literary work has aesthetic properties, they 
derive from the particular choice of words, because of the way they sound, either 
in themselves or as the sonically apt expression of a particular meaning; and if a 
literary work has values which are not linked in one of these ways to the sonic 
properties of words, then they are not aesthetic values. The same is true of 
pictorial meaning: ifa pictorial representation has aesthetic properties, they derive 
from the particular pattern of colours, because of the way they look, either in 
themselves or as the visually apt portrayal of a particular scene; and ifa picture has 
values which are not linked in one of these ways to patterns of colour, then they 
are not aesthetic values. A benign dilemma holds: if the valuable properties are 
aesthetic, then they depend on sensory properties, and if they are not aesthetic, 
then they do not.® 


V. FURTHER REMARKS ON LITERARY CONTENT AND PICTORIAL MEANING 


Thus far I have merely asserted that the benign dilemma holds. I shall now make 
some remarks in support of it, which will also serve to protect it against over- 
hasty criticism. 

Remark One. The word ‘aesthetic’ is one in fairly ordinary usage. The dictionary 
definition firmly links the word with the concept of beauty. I think this is right. 
Beauty and ugliness are the pre-eminent aesthetic concepts, not merely two 
among many with no privileged position.’ If we take the use of the word ‘beauty’ 
to be a mark of the aesthetic, then intuition, I think, is on my side. It has often 
been noted that although Guernica is a great painting, it would be inappropriate to 
call it ‘beautiful’. Similarly for the play King Lear. What this shows is not that 
beauty and ugliness are not the pre-eminent aesthetic concepts, but that these 
works of art have important non-aesthetic values. What is important about these 
works is their moral, political, or psychological content, and their emotional 
appeal. There are aspects of Guernica and King Lear which are indeed beautiful— 
matters of pictorial composition or the use of language. But these are not what 
people find most interesting and impressive in those works. We should look to 
see whether we express judgements in terms of the words ‘beauty’ or ‘ugly’. We 
will see later on that this linguistic criterion of aesthetic judgement is defeasible. 


t I note with some unease that what I say here departs from Kant’s views in his Critique of Judgement. 
There is a presumed authorial duty to present one’s claims as if one believed them with complete 
conviction. However, I confess that I am not sure of the weak dependence thesis as regards 
literature I feel considerable inclination towards it, but sometimes I have doubts I have found that 
others I have polled divide roughly equally about half agree with me that the value of pictorial 
meaning or hterary content is non-aesthetic, and about half go the other way. Having registered an 
element of doubt, I shall henceforth ignore it 

? See my The Beautiful, the Dainty, and the Dumpy’, British Journal of Aesthetics (1995) 
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But we can rely on it in the absence of the special sort of defeater that we will 
examine. 

Remark Two. Aesthetic properties are necessarily hierarchically structured, This 1s 
reflected in our aesthetic concepts, and to some extent in our aesthetic terms. 
‘Substantive’ aesthetic judgements, such as judgements of elegance, daintiness, 
dumpiness, and delicacy, function to describe what beauty or ugliness depend 
on.’ So if, on some occasion, a description does not function that way, then it is 
not a substantive aesthetic description, even if the words in question are ones 
which on other occasions are used in substantive aesthetic descriptions. For 
example, when we admire a play and call it ‘elegant’, ‘balanced’, or ‘powerful’, it 
is for the way these properties contribute to the value of the work. But if that 
value is not beauty then the contributing properties which we call ‘elegant’, 
‘balanced’, or ‘powerful’ do not describe substantive aesthetic properties.'! Since 
it is not appropriate to call King Lear ‘beautiful’, the ‘power’ of King Lear is not 
aesthetic power. It contributes towards the moral, political, psychological, or 
emotional greatness of the play, not its beauty. 

Remark Three. Visual art often has narrative properties which are aesthetically 
irrelevant. For example, the Bayeaux tapestry and Guernica depict certain 
historical events. And countless paintings depict mythological or religious scenes 
which are aesthetically irrelevant, although they are interesting in other ways. 
That a man or a tree is depicted is usually aesthetically relevant, but not that the 
man is supposed to be Jesus or Zeus, or that the tree has some mythological or 
religious significance. Those who reject the moral, political, or religious values 
presupposed or presented in a picture are usually able to appreciate the aesthetic 
nature of the picture. Indeed, rejecting the values implicit in a work often helps 
one to appreciate it aesthetically. (Few great historians of Renaissance art have 
been believing Christians.) I suspect that this independence from ideology is 
essential to aesthetic value.” It is significant that it is otherwise with the values of 
the narrative properties of paintings and the values of the content of literary 
works. Someone who thought the Basques had it coming or that filial duty is an 
erroneous value would quite reasonably find less value than most of us in 
Guernica or King Lear. What we value in the narrative properties of paintings and 
the content of literary works is altogether too tied in with other things we care 


© Ibid. 

u See my ‘Metaphor and Realism in Aesthetics’ (Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, 1991) for the 
view that the metaphorical use of terms like ‘delicate’, ‘balanced’, and ‘powerful’ can sometimes 
serve to describe aesthetic properties. The present case, however, is the reverse, when they do not 
I say more about the metaphorical use of terms like ‘elegant’ in the section VL 

n Many cannot bear to listen to the Wagner’s music because of its Nari associations. I suspect that it 
18 irrational to form a negative aesthetic judgement about a piece of absolute music because one 
associates it with matters external to it—though that may sometimes be an understandable and 
even morally admirable failure of rationality. But the situation is different if we object to operas 
which have a dubious content; for in that case our objection us not an aesthetic objection. 
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about—our moral, political, and religious values, and our emotional lives—to be 
comfortably categorized as aesthetic value. 

Remark Four. We might say or think "That was beautiful’ after reading or listen- 
ing to a literary work. But what is the referent of ‘that’? If the word is functioning 
‘transparently’, then what is thought to be beautiful is what is represented in the 
work. ‘That’ does not refer to the work itself, as a set of words. What we find 
beautiful is the scene conjured up in our imagination. Some descriptions of 
gardens and palaces in the Thousand and One Nights and some passages of pastoral 
poetry evoke such a response. But this is unusual. Often when we say or think 
‘That was beautiful we are thinking of the work itself, and then, if the dilemma 
holds, we are responding to their sonic excellence, either as pure music, or as the 
sonically appropriate way of embodying a certain content. 

Remark Five. Contents have purely structural properties. The Odyssey, for 
example, has a harmoniously proportioned overall construction. And the Miad 
makes impressive use of ‘ring composition’. It might be suggested that we can 
appreciate such structures in themselves, in the way that we appreciate the 
temporal structure of a piece of music or the visual structure of an abstract 
pattern. Perhaps this literary structure can be an object of aesthetic appreciation 
even though it does not depend on sensory properties. However, we only 
appreciate literary structure for the way it is appropriate for the content in 
question. It does not have a value which is independent of content. When we 
value structural properties of content, it is because of its role in the presentation 
of a story which has an independent moral, political, religious, or emotional 
appeal. So if we use words like ‘beautiful’ and ‘elegant’ to describe properties of 
plot, that use is metaphorical 

Remark Six. There may be some visual works of art for which pictorial meaning 
is the only thing of importance, and no value at all attaches to the visual pattern. 
Many ‘conceptual artists’ have said that they aimed at this; but they rarely succeed 
in adhering to their stated aim. Visual interest refuses to go away, despite the 
artist’s conscious denial. William Craig-Martin may put a glass of water on a shelf 
and call it ‘Tree’, but the glass, shelf, and room look remarkably Bauhaus, and that 
is no accident. And those who indulge in ‘happenings’, such as burying things and 
then digging them up again, always succumb to the temptation to document 
these happenings in elegant photographs. It is pleasing to see conceptual 
puritanism succumbing to the temptations of the senses. But perhaps there are 
some conceptual works that are not like this, where the artist did not succumb to 
sensory temptation. It certainly seems as if there could be. However, even if there 
are, or could be, such puritanical works, they are not counter-examples to the 
dependency thesis; for in such cases, we also have a rejection of the aesthetic. It is 
not that there are some aesthetic properties which do not depend on sensory 
properties. 
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It may help to cast light on literary content and pictorial meaning to consider 
some other disputes over the boundaries of the aesthetic. It 1s often said that 
mathematical and logical proofs, scientific theories, and chess moves can be 
beautiful or elegant. Unlike pictorial meaning, proofs, theories, and chess moves 
do not necessarily have any sensory embodiment or manifestation. One can 
consider a proof, theory, or chess move, in one’s head. And many say that we can 
appreciate their beauty in purely intellectual contemplation. 

But why should we agree that the properties we value here are aesthetic ones? 
There are intellectual pleasures, of course, but that should not encourage us to 
deem these pleasures aesthetic pleasures. We could put such cases in the same bag 
that we put purely conceptual art, pictorial meaning, and literary content. 

It is true that we sometimes call a theory or proof ‘elegant’ or ‘beautiful’, but 
such a description might be metaphorical, like calling a company take-over 
‘elegant’, a hand of cards ‘beautiful’, or a mood ‘ugly’. The use of these terms is 
defeasible evidence for the aesthetic nature of a judgement. But that evidence is not 
decisive since their use is sometimes metaphorical. Company take-overs, hands 
of cards, proofs, theories, and chess moves may all be things to admire or even 
marvel at. But that does not mean that we are admiring or marvelling at their 
aesthetic properties. 

What could motivate us to go one way or the other over the question of 
whether our application of aesthetic terms to abstract objects, like proofs, 
theories, or chess moves, is metaphorical? One argument for saying that they are 
applied metaphorically is that in all these cases, the abstract entity has a purpose. 
The point of a mathematical or logical proof is to demonstrate a truth on the basis 
of other truths. The point of a scientific theory is to explain the data. And the 
point of a chess move is to win. Our admiration of a good proof, theory, or chess 
move turns solely on its effectiveness in attaining this end, or else its having 
properties which make attaining the end likely. Could a proof be elegant even 
though it was invalid, or did not possess properties which tend to make proofs 
valid? Could a scientific theory be beautiful even though it did not explain much 
of the data? And could a chess move be elegant or beautiful even though it was an 
obviously disastrous losing strategy? Surely not. 

It might be replied that a proof, theory, or chess move could be beautiful in the 
way it fulfilled its function.” However, the situation is not like the dependent 
beauty of architecture or the beauty of a representational painting where a 
building is beautiful as a thing with a certain function or a painting is beautiful as 
a representation of something. For in such cases, the aesthetic expression or 


B Peter Kivy may envisage this when he suggests that we take the beauty of scientific theones to be a 
case of the beauty of a realistic representational art. See his ‘Science and Aesthetic Appreciation’, 
Midwest Studies in Philosophy, vol. 16 (1991). 
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articulation of function and the actual fulfilling of it can come apart. A building 
might aesthetically express the function of being a library but not actually 
function well as a library. It may even have no potential to function well as a 
library. Roger Scruton gives the wonderful example of Scandinavian cutlery 
which is ‘functional’ in an aesthetic sense—it expresses a functional aesthetic— 
but in fact, for the reasons Scruton painstakingly catalogues, it actually functions 
as cutlery far worse than its classical cousins.’ Similarly, a painting of an animal 
may capture something aesthetically important even though it is biologically 
inaccurate." By contrast, the ‘beauty’ of a proof, theory, or chess move cannot be 
separated from actually fulfilling the function in question, or at least having 
properties which usually contribute towards fulfilling that function. There 
cannot be proofs, theories, or chess moves which are dysfunctional yet beautiful 
or elegant. So what we are appreciating in these cases is not dependent beauty or 
elegance but the mere technical achievement of finding a very effective means 
to an end. It is not genuine aesthetic appreciation. So aesthetic terms are 
metaphorically applied in these cases. 

Compare our admiration of proofs, theories, and chess moves with our 
admiration of machines—e.g. the piston engine of an old paddle-steamer. Of 
course, we may aesthetically appreciate the visual elegance of the motion of the 
pistons; but put that to one side. We might also marvel at the feat of 
engineering—at a cleverly constructed means to an end. Or we might admire the 
human ingenuity that went into making it But none of that is aesthetic 
appreciation. The machine is merely a technological achievement—a clever and 
effective means to an end. The pleasure we take in a proof, theory, or chess move 
is similar. 

Consider so-called ‘beautiful goals’ in football.'° There is, I suppose, the beauty 
of football as a kind of ballet. This is the purely visual aesthetic of movements 
which could be appreciated by someone who knew nothing about football. But a 
‘beautiful goal’, as these words are usually used, is something which can only be 
appreciated by someone who understands football. One might admire the 
ingenuity, subtlety, speed, or panache of the manoeuvre that led to the goal. But 
this is not, I maintain, genuine aesthetic appreciation. As with proofs, theories, 
and chess moves, a ‘beautiful goal’ is not the aesthetic expression of the purpose 
of scoring goals, just as a ‘beautiful machine’ is not beautiful as something which 
executes a certain task. For beauty and function cannot come apart. Although 
there can be ‘beautiful’ manoeuvres which do not result in a goal, it cannot be 
that a manoeuvre was ‘beautiful’ even though it did not have any properties 


H Roger Scruton, The Aesthetics of Architecture, pp 241-242. 

® Gencault’s paintings of racing horses captures their speed and power far better than those paintings 
which attempted to be accurate in the ght of Muybridge’s photographs of horses in action. 

i$ For example, Paul Gascoigne’s goal for England against Scotland in the 1996 European 
Championship. 
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which were goal-conducive. Similarly, if a machine is a ‘beautiful’ engineering 
solution, it might not actually work, but it must have properties which are usually 
conducive to effectiveness. But if a ‘beautiful’ goal or machine were the aesthetic 
expression of a function or purpose then beauty could come apart from function 
or purpose, as in the case of Scruton’s Scandinavian cutlery. 

Another rogue case of beauty 1s the claim of the priestess Diotima in Plato’s 
Symposium that the abstract object, the form of the beautiful, is itself beautiful. 
But that is an odd enough claim not to provide an uncontroversial example of 
non-sensory beauty. 

Perhaps the most puzzling candidate for non-sensory beauty is the descripnon 
of deaths as ‘beautiful’. People do call deaths ‘beautiful’—usually when a person 
dies peacefully, surrounded by a loving family, with everything resolved. A 
different kind of death that might be called ‘beautiful’ is a heroic sacrifice for a 
noble cause. And someone might also call a whole life “‘beautiful’—or just an 
evening spent with someone special. Again, my inclination is to cry metaphor in 
these cases. But there seems to be nothing akin to the means—end phenomena 
that we unearthed in the case of proofs, theories, chess moves, machines, and 
goals. Nevertheless, there is something odd and unusual about the idea of a 
‘beautiful’ death, life, or evening. Why might we make such descriptions? A 
‘beautiful’ death might involve emotional closeness, strength and dignity by all as 
the end approached. A beautiful life might involve an evolving development of 
desirable concerns and pursuits. A beautiful evening might involve an evolving 
rapport between people. It seems that we speak of beauty in these cases because 
of the significance of a certain temporal structure. The point of the ascription of 
aesthetic terms to events like deaths is to draw attention to the way a value of a 
sequence of events depends on the temporal relations between the important 
events in that sequence—and this is rather like the way that structure can be 
important in literature or music. But it seems to me that this is all we mean. And 
if so, these cases are not literal ascriptions, of ‘beauty’ and ‘elegance’. They are 
extended usages of these notions. There is no aesthetics of death. 

The rogue cases that we have considered can all be tamed. So they do not cast 
doubt on our diagnosis of literature. In both literature and our rogue cases, once 
we move away from the sensory, we move away from the aesthetic. And where 
we use aesthetic terms beyond the sensory, that use is metaphorical. 


VO CONCLUSION 


I have argued that the weak aesthetic/sensory dependence thesis can be pushed a 
lot further than is usually supposed. Aesthetic/sensory dependence obviously 
holds in the cases of abstract painting and music. Whether it can be maintained as 
an absolutely general thesis depends on what we say about the aesthetic properties 
of a range of potentially problematic examples. I have argued that the weak 
dependence thesis holds for architecture, representational painting, and the sonic 
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aspects of literature. And I have argued that it holds even in the cases of pictorial 
meaning, literary content, and a motley assortment of other cases.” 

As the etymological origins of the word ‘aesthetic’ suggest, aesthetic properties 
are those that we appreciate in perception. Lovers of beauty are ‘lovers of sights 
and sounds’.'® 


Nick Zangwill, Philosophy Department, Glasgow Unrversity, Glasgow G12 8QQ, UK 


7 In many cases, I have defended a certain view about the properties on which aesthetic properties 
depend. I did so by appealing to our intuitions These mtuitions have their source in our concept of 
the aesthetic—they have their source in our grasp of the land of properties that aesthenc properties 
are I have exposed and pumped these intuitions in vanous ways, including using thought experi- 
ments, phenomenological reflection on our aesthetic experience, and reflection on our typical 
modes of aesthetic descripnon. Our concept of the aesthetic delrvers a clear and uncontrovermal 
verdict that most aesthetic properties depend on sensory properties. But in the case of literary 
content, and some other cases, pumped and reflective inturtion was less decisrve than in the 
uncontroverstal cases In the controversial cases, I had to cajole intuition to make it point in the 
direction I wanted. 

In appealing to intuttion, I tacitly operated with a methodology of ‘reflective equilibrium’. (See 
Nelson Goodman, Fact, Fiction and Forecast [Cambridge, MA: Harvard U.P, 1965], pp 66-67.) So 
it might be thought that the appeal to mtuition shares all the shortcomings of that methodology. 
(See Shelley Kagan, The Limits of Morality (Oxford: Oxford U P., 1989], ch. 1; Stephen Such, The 
Fragmentation of Reason [Cambndge, MA: M LT. Press, 1993].) It might be objected that even 
where the appeal to intuition does deliver a clear verdict about the sort of properties on which 
aesthetic properties depend, this does not establish anything. For the appeal to mnunon merely 
elicits what is built into our concept of the aesthetic. But we need some reason to suppose that our 
concept is not defective Perhaps our concept of the aesthetic should go the way of the concept of 
phlogiston or ether. This is what countless sociologically minded theorists have urged. (We should 
distinguish theories according to which there 1s merely a faulty construal of our aesthetic lrves by 
theorists, from the view that ordinary folk are operating with a corrupt category, it is the latter 
which us threatening.) If the category of the aesthetic turns out to be corrupt, then we would be 
making a mistake if we relied on inturuons which have that concept as their source even in the 
uncontroversial cases. Surely we cannot accept the deliverances of intuition until we have seen some 
reason to have faith in our ordinary concept of the aesthetic. 

On the other hand, the msue over 2esthetic/sensory dependence presupposes that the concept of 
the aesthetic 1s in order. It could not be that the concept of the aesthetic is perfectly legitimate but 
that our intuitions about dependence are wildly erroncous—so that the aesthetic properties of 
abstract paintngs do not after all depend on colours on surfaces, and the aesthetic properties of 
music do not after all depend on sounds. Too much doctrine denied here changes the subject. So 
it is alright to deploy intuitions about dependence in uncontroversial cases. In so far as those 
intuitions are decistve, we can rely on them, given that we are not questioning the overarching 
assumpton that the concept of the aesthetic ts respectable. 

8 For very helpful comments, thanks to Peter Lamarque, Berys Gaut, Tim Willarson, and Ed 
Winters, who was responsible for the Pink Pantbeon example. 
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THE AROUSAL THEORY AGAIN? 
, Allan Beever 


THE AROUSAL theory of musical expression is undergoing something of a revival. 
Although most philosophers reject its ‘old’ or ‘strong’ version’,’ the theory has 
reappeared in a more palatable guise. Some philosophers responsible for 
instigating this resurgence do not characterize themselves as arousal theorists. 
Understandably, they are wary of identifying themselves with a position that is 
often derided. Nevertheless, it has become possible and even popular to 
acknowledge that one holds some version of the theory. For example, Aaron 
Ridley calls his view a “weak” arousal theory’. 

In this paper, I argue that this reappearance of the theory is unfortunate. I claim 
that the arousalists’ examination of musical expression has focused too narrowly 
on a very smal! number of works. This has resulted in two problems: First, the 
arousalists’ account of expressiveness is appropriate only for some types of 
musical expressiveness. Second, because the works that provide the arousalists 
with their examples are peculiar, the phenomena to which they appeal can be 
explained better by a different theory. 


I 


I begin by outlining what I understand an arousal theory to be. 

According to the ‘old’ or ‘strong’ version of the arousal theory, musical 
expression can be explained by the arousal of an emotion in the listener. The 
simplest version of the theory states that a passage of music is expressive of an 
emotion if and only if it arouses that emotion, or possesses a tendency to arouse 
that emotion, in the listener. One of the most cogent reasons why this theory has 
been rejected maintains that hearing expression in a passage of music requires 
that one notice some features of the music, rather than merely aspects of one’s 
emotional state. For example, if I claim that a passage of music is happy, I use 
‘happy’ to refer to something in the music, not to my feelings. 

1 One who does not is Derek Matravers in ‘Art and the Feelings and Emotions’, British Journal of 
Aesthetics, vol. 31 (1991), pp. 322-331 For a reply to this view, see John Mackmnon, ‘Arnstic 
Expression and the Claims of Arousal Theory’, British Journal of Aesthetus, vol. 36 (1996), pp. 
278-289 

2 Aaron Ridley, Muss, Value and the Passions (Ithaca, NY: Cornell U.P , 1995) 
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Philosophers who hold a ‘weak’ version of the arousal theory agree. However, 
they claim that the explanation of music’s expressiveness lies both in its objective 
features and in its capacity to arouse the emotions. Colin Radford claims: ‘if 
music is sad, listening to it may make us feel sad. Indeed, if a piece of music did 
not have a propensity to do so, we should not call it sad.” Aaron Ridley argues 
that arousal is necessary to account for why we hear particular features in music 
as expressive.* According to Alan Goldman, while arousal is neither necessary nor 
sufficient for individual cases of expression, it is central to the concept of 
expressiveness: ‘A piece of music’s being sad consists in its being such as to elicit 
these [mirroring] responses . . . use of emotion terms and reference cannot be 
eliminated [from an account of expression]. 

On my understanding, then, an arousal theory is one that maintains that an 
explanation of music’s capacity to express an emotion involves reference to the 
arousal of, or tendency to arouse, that emotion in the listener.® 

Unlike the ‘strong’ arousal theory, the ‘weak’ version does not hold that arousal 
is sufficient for expression, merely that it is necessary in general, although ‘weak’ 
arousalists disagree over the role that arousal plays in securing expression. As 
such, ‘weak’ arousal theories require supplementation and, in fact, have been 
suggested as complements to other theories. Following Peter Kivy’ and Stephen 
Davies,® ‘weak’ arousal theorists hold that expression in music is a product of 
such features as the similarity of music to human expressive behaviour, the 
expressive inflections of the human voice, and/or conventionally expressive 
features of music. 

In the following, I argue that it is mistaken to augment the above explanations 
of musical expressiveness with ‘weak’ arousalism. I focus, as is usual, on the 
alleged arousal of negative emotions by music. Although this territory has been 
much gone over, the arguments that I discuss here are new. 


0 


When I read the work of the arousal theorists, I am often struck by how unlike 
my experiences of music theirs are. Radford, for example, claims that ordinarily 


3 Colin Radford, ‘Emotions in Music: A Reply to the Cognitrvists’, Journal of Aesthetics and Art 
Critasm, vol 47 (1989), pp- 69-76. 

Aaron Ridley, Music, Value and the Passions, ch. 5 

Akan Goldman, Aesthetic Value (Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1995), p. 56. 

é Note that, according to my definition, only a theory which claims that a piece of music must 
arouse, or possess a tendency to arouse, X in order to express X is an arousal theory. A theory 
according to which arousal of some emouon is necessary in order for expression to occur, is not 
necessarily an arousal theory. 

Peter Kivy, The Corded Shell (Princeton, NJ: Princeton U.P., 1980). 

Stephen Davies, The Expression of Emotion m Munc’, Mind, vol. 89 (1980), pp 67-86. 
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he is moved to sadness by sad music, sometimes profoundly so.’ Nothing could 
be more different from my responses to music. I am only infrequently aroused to 
sadness by such music. When Radford and I listen to the same piece of music, 
apparently we respond to its expressiveness in different ways, and we recognize 
and appreciate the expression in that music differently. Radford insists that 
recognition of expression involves arousal, while I, who also claim to perceive 
expression, deny this. The most obvious way to explain this difference would be 
to suggest that Radford, Ridley, and Goldman have a significantly different 
experience and understanding of music than I do. Nevertheless, I am not alone in 
responding as I do. My claims match those of Peter Kivy, for example, who also 
denies that he is frequently aroused to feel the emotions that music expresses. 

Radford, Ridley, and Goldman all claim that when they listen to a musical 
work expressive of an emotion, it ordinarily arouses that emotion in them and 
this is essential for the (full) appreciation of its expressive properties. However, 
I deny both of these claims. Consequently, it seems that the possibility of 
philosophical debate evaporates, because we have significantly different under- 
standings of what expression in music is. Perhaps the reason that this debate 
seems intractable is because, when we listen to the same piece of music, we 
appreciate it in different ways, paying attention to different properties. In that 
case, it would not be surprising to find that we sometimes describe the same work 
in different expressive terms. I might call a work ‘sad’ though it does not arouse 
sadness, while the arousalist would deny that the piece is sad. On the other hand, 
I might deny that some works are sad, though agree that they tend to arouse 
sadness. 

In other words, the difference between Radford, Ridley, and Goldman, and 
myself, could be that we have different concepts of musical expressiveness that 
leads us to attend to individual works in different ways. Because these concepts 
are likely to be a product of different ontologies, or some such thing, it is 
important to recognize that we would not be in a position to debate musical 
expression until this issue has been settled. 

Fortunately, however, this is not the case. I believe that the disagreement 
between us arises not because we view the same works in different ways, but 
because we focus on different works. The main reason why Ridley’s, Radford’s, 
and Goldman’s descriptions of their experience of music fail to match my own is 
that we usually listen to different kinds of music. As a result, we operate with 
different paradigms of expressiveness. 

When arousalists choose works to illustrate their theories, their examples tend 
to come from Mahler, Tthaikovsky, and Wagner, but not from Mozart, Handel, or 
Monteverdi. Why is this? The answer is that the expression of the same emotion 
in different types of works can give nse to different kinds of response in the 





? Colin Radford, ‘Muddy Waters’, Journal of Aesthetics end Art Criticism, vol 9 (1991), pp 247-252. 
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listener. This difference in response is insufficiently appreciated by the arousal 
theorists. 

The music of Monteverdi, Mozart, and Handel is often highly expressive. An 
important feature of the madrigals of Monteverdi, for example, is the way in 
which the music emphasizes the expressiveness of the texts. However, in my 
experience at least, the music of Monteverdi that is expressive of negative 
emotions has no tendency to arouse those emotions in the listener. When I listen 
to the ‘Lamento d’Arianna’ or Euridice’s and Orfeo’s laments (‘Ahi vista troppo 
dolche e troppo amare’ and ‘Dove te’n vai mia vita?’) from Orfeo, I feel delight at 
what I hear as wonderful music. I am not prone to be saddened. The same can be 
said when I listen, for example, to Cleopatra’s aria ‘Piangerd la sorte mia’ from 
Handel’s Gulio Cesare as an aria, as opposed to hearing it in the full context of the 
opera, or to the slow movement of Mozart’s Piano Sonata in B® Ks70. This is not 
because these works are not highly expressive of sadness but because they are not 
expressive in a way that inclines one to feel sad. 

An arousalist could respond by claiming that a sympathetic and knowledgeable 
listener would react to this music by feeling the negative emotions that the music 
expresses. This is not reflected in most listeners’ experiences, however. It 1s 
common to observe that much of the expressive music of the pre-Romantic past 
lacks the power to move us to feel the negative emotions. This is why those who 
argue in favour of the arousal theory do not appeal to works of these periods in 
order to illustrate their claims. 

So, here is the problem for the arousalists: there is a significant amount of 
music—the music of the pre-Romantic past—that is highly expressive. We 
appreciate and enjoy this music because of its expressive success and yet we do 
not usually respond to it by feeling the negative emotions that the music 
expresses. If these claims are true, then the attempt to establish that arousal is 
necessary for expression is futile. 


i 


I now consider two possible responses an arousal theorist might make. The first 
is that, while the sad music of Monteverdi and Handel is expressive to some 
degree, it is not highly so, as is shown by the fact that it does not arouse sadness. 
That is, an arousal theorist might agree that arousal is not necessary for 
expression, but insist that it remains necessary for a high degree of expressive 
success. Indeed, this claim is often made. Radford, for example, argues: ‘if the sad 
music is great music, not to be moved by it [to sadness] will be a failure that 
needs explanation’.”° 

However, as an argument this begs the question. To conclude that the music of 
Monteverdi and Handel is not highly expressive because it does not arouse the 


10 Ibid. 
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emotions is to assume the truth of some version of the arousal theory from the 
outset. If one does not accept the arousal theory, there is no reason to assume that 
arousal is required for a high degree of expressive success. In any case, the 
implication that the more provocative music of the Romantic era is more 
expressively successful than the music of the past seems to me to be unjustified. 
Only someone committed to the arousal theory would conclude that the music of 
Monteverdi is not highly expressive. In fact, I believe that it has been the 
prevalence of the arousal theory, subconscious as much as conscious, that has led 
to our failure to appreciate the tremendous expressive success of some of the 
music of the past. 

To appreciate such music, it is necessary to keep an open mind as to the nature 
of expression in that music. One should not call music expressive only when it 
conforms to Romantic paradigms of musical expression. Perhaps the second 
movement of Mahler’s Fifth Symphony is sad, ın part, becduse it arouses sadness, 
but it is historically insensitive to insist that all expressiveness in music must be 
achieved ın the same way. In fact, I think (although my argument here does not 
rely on this) that the music of Monteverdi 1s more ‘genuinely’ expressive than 
Mahler’s. Expression in the works of Mahler strikes me as exaggerated, 
psychologically manipulative, and affected. I agree, though, that the sad music of 
Mahler is more likely than Monteverdi’s to arouse the emotions expressed in it. 

The music of Mozart provides another case in point. Traditionally, the history 
of music has been seen as consisting of sequences of ‘Classical’ and ‘Romantic’ 
styles, where ‘Romantic’ stands for ‘expressive’ and ‘Classical’ for ‘purely 
structural’ or ‘formal.’ This idea, in conjunction with the arousal theory, has 
closed our ears to the extraordinary level of expressiveness in some of Mozart’s 
music. Many music critics are now aware of this expressiveness: 


... in the G minor Symphony, a work of passion, violence, and gnef for those who 
Mozart loved most, Schumann saw nothing but lightness, grace, and charm. It should 
be said at once that to reduce a work to the expression of sentiments, however 
powerful, is to trivialise it in any case the G minor Symphony is not much more 
profound conceived as a tragic cry from the heart than as a work of exquisite charm. 
Nevertheless, Schumann’s attitude to Mozart ends by destroying his vitality as it 
canonises him It is only through recognising the violence and the sensuality at the 
centre of Mozart’s work that we can make a start towards a comprehension of its 
structures and an insight into his magnificence."! 


The chaste, sublimated surface of Mozart’s music conceals turbulent, potentially 
eruptive currents of feeling. The strange, the terrible, the uncanny, and the deadly 
aspects of beauty . . . are interwoven with its erotic umplications.” 


H Charles Rosen, The Classical Style (London. Faber and Faber, 1976), p 324- 
n Maynard Solomon, Mozart (London: Pimlico, 1995), p 379 
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Mozart’s music is highly expressive, but does not generally arouse the negative 
emotions that it expresses. It used to be fashionable to explain this by claiming 
that Mozart’s music is never genuinely sad, but is always ‘gay at heart’. Such an 
outdated view, however, could not be regarded as plausible today. 

I conclude that a satisfactory theory of musical expression and of our responses 
will have to take into account the different kinds of expressive music. It will not 
do to talk as if only Romantic music is highly expressive, as some philosophers 
have done. 

A second response an arousal theorist might make to my claims is as follows: 
we are not inclined to react to the music of the pre-Romantic past by mirroring 
the emotions that this music expresses because there is a cultural distance 
between us and the composer’s contemporaries. 

There is evidence that this ‘cultural distancing’ has occurred with some of the 
examples that I discussed above. Although I deny that the ‘Lamento d’Arianna’ 
makes me sad, there is a report that, at the first performance of the aria, all the 
women present wept.” 

I concede that the phenomenon of ‘cultural distancing’ occurs, but maintain 
that it supports my position rather than the arousalists’. Arousalists accept that we 
do not respond to the music of the pre-Romantic past by feeling the negative 
emotions that such music expresses. They attribute this lack of response to the 
effects of ‘cultural distancing’. The arousalist, however, does not dispute that we 
enjoy listening to much of this music because of its expressive character. Hence, 
the arousalist admits that we recogmize and appreciate the expressiveness of carly 
music without mirroring the emotions that we hear. 

This suggests a rejection of the arousal theory. The arousal theory is false if 
recognizing and enjoying musical expression, in general, does not require 
mirroring responses. The ‘cultural distancing’ argument explains why arousal 
does not occur and so it is not obvious how it could be used to defend the theory. 
The arousalist needs to show that listeners who detect expression in music from 
which they are culturally distanced have some appropriate connection to 
experienced emotions. It is not enough to show why they do not experience 
arousal. 

There are two relevant ways in which we might respond to expression in early 
music. First, by recognizing that the expressive features of the music would have 
aroused emotions in a contemporary audience. Second, by recognizing the 
expressive features of the music that, as a matter of historical fact, aroused 
emotions in contemporary listeners. The second alternative does not require that 
the listener know what the affect of the expressive properties was on the 
contemporary audience. Only the first alternative is compatible with the arousal 





B Although the example is not exact, as the piece that I bad in mind above was the polyphonic 
madngal from Monteverdr's seth book, while this is the monophonic aria from the lost opera. 
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theory. It is not, however, an accurate description of how we react to 
pre-Romantic music. 

When I hear the ‘Lamento d'Arianna’, I recognize that it is sad because I notice 
the similarity of the music to the inflections of a human voice expressing sadness. 
I also know that it was this resemblance that aroused sadness in contemporary 
listeners. However, I need not know that this similarity aroused emotion in 
Monteverdi’s contemporaries in order to discern the expressiveness of the work. 
One is usually ignorant of how early music was responded to by its contempor- 
aries and, hence, unaware of how expressive features affected the contemporary 
audience. Furthermore, recognition of the lament’s expressiveness requires only 
that I hear its expressive features, not that I realize its tendency to produce 
mirroring responses in any audience. 

In the above I argued that the arousal theory fails to account for the way in 
which we commonly experience pre-Romantic music. As I have attested, the 
arousal theory obscures the expressive nature of much of this music and ıt is only 
if the theory is put aside that music’s full and rich expressive nature can be 
appreciated. 


IV 


Although I cannot offer a full discussion of this topic here, I now outline the most 
important difference between expression in Romantic and earlier music. 

Ridley" and Goldman” attempt to explain why listeners ‘mirror’ the emotiops 
that they hear in music by claiming that expression is heard as emanating from 
some sort of imaginary musical persona. They maintain that we respond to 
musical expressiveness as we would to a real human being." 

This description of our response to music is most plausible when applied to the 
music on which Ridley and Goldman focus, but less plausible when applied to 
the music of the pre-Romantic past. While it might be reasonable to hear a 
persona in Mahler’s Fifth Symphony, for example," it is not to hear one in Bach’s 
Brandenburg Concertos. When we listen to the ‘Lamento d’Arianna’, on the 
other hand, we imagine that a fictional character (Ariadne) is expressing herself, 
but even this does not make us sad. This is because, being a single and relatively 
short piece, we do not sufficiently identify with the character of Ariadne in order 
4 Ridley, Music Value and the Passions, pp. 118ff. 

B Alan Goldman, Aesthetic Value, p. 54 
% The man protagonist of this view is Jenefer Robinson, see “The Expression and Arousal of 

Emotion in Music’, Joumal of Aesthetic and Ari Critasm, vol 52 (1994), pp 13~a2, Karl Gregory and 

Jenefer Robinson, ‘Shostakovitch’s Tenth Symphony and the Musical Expression of Cognitively 

Complex Emotions’. Joumal of Aesthetics and Art Critics, vol. 53 (1995), pp- 401-415. Jerrold 

Levinson alo holds this view in The Pleasures of Aesthetics (Ithaca, NY: Cornell U P , 1996), ch. 6. 
P Or might not. See Stephen Davies, ‘Contra the Hypothetical Persona in Music’, in Mette Hjort 

and Sue Laver (eds), Emotion in the Arts (Oxford: Oxford U.P , 1997). 
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to sympathize or empathize with her. Neither do we regard the sadness expressed 
in this music to be the expression of any real person’s feelings. 

The reason why mirroring responses are occasioned by works such as the slow 
movement of Mahler’s Fifth Symphony, but not by Monteverdi’s ‘Lamento 
d’Arianna’, is that the listener knows that the sadness in Mahler’s Fifth Symphony 
is related to the feelings of a real person in the way that the fictional sadness of 
Ariadne is not. One responds to the sadness in Mahler’s Fifth Symphony because 
one knows that it is the self-expression of one Gustav Mahler. 

Note that listeners can and will respond in this way, even if they are ignorant 
of Mahler’s biography. My claim is not that listeners respond to Mahler’s music 
in terms of what they know about Mahler, but as Mahler’s self-expression. So, 
mirroring responses to expression in music will (usually) only occur when the 
listener believes that the expression stands in some appropriate relation to some 
real person’s feelings, typically the composer’s. 

However, my opponent will surely respond, the fact that a persona is fictional 
does not prevent mirroring responses to it. Characters in works of fiction are 
fictional, yet we often react both sympathetically and empathically to them. (Such 
is the case in opera as well, of course.) I agree, but the analogy between literature 
and music is misleading. 

We respond to characters in works of fiction because we grow to identify with 
them throughout the work and it is possible to pick out the properties of a work 
of fiction that produce this effect. When these properties are absent from the 
portrayal of a character, such as Dickens’ depiction of Fagin in Oliver Twist, we do 
not learn to identify with the character and so do not sympathize or empathize 
with him. The problem for the arousal theorist is that ‘absolute’ musical works do 
not contain the kind of properties that literature possesses, ones that could enable 
the listener to identify with their musical personas (granting here, for the sake of 
argument, that they have them). 

We tend to identify with the persona of a musical work only when we believe 
that the expression in the music is intimately connected with the feelings of a real 
person with whom we already identify, such as the composer. If one did not 
believe that the slow movement of Mahler’s Fifth Symphony is the composer’s 
self-expression, then one would be unlikely to respond to it by feeling sad. 
Furthermore, if one does not identify with Mahler, then even if one hears the 
music as self-expression, one is unlikely to respond to it sympathetically or 
empathically. If one hears the sorrow in this music as affected, manipulative, and 
overly exaggerated, then one will not respond by mirroring that sorrow. This is 
because the music’s sadness is likely to be heard as the self-expression of a 
bypochondriac for whom one has little sympathy, or as fraudulent. 

It is important to realize that it is not necessary to suppose that a work is an 
instance of self-expression to respond to it as such; one need only believe that is 
appropriate to hear the music of the period as self-expressive. So, if one 
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discovered that Shostakovitch did-not intend to express his feelings in his 
symphonies, for example, it would remain possible to respond to them as if he 
did. One would listen to Shostakovitch’s music as if it were self-expression. This 
way of listening would be appropriate if the conventions for the music of the 
period were such that musical expression was understood as self-expression. This 
convention does exist for music of the Romantic period and of the early twentieth 
century, but not for the Baroque or Classical periods. So, we have seen again that 
arousalists concentrate too exclusively on the music of the Romantic period. 

Even if it 1s usual for the listener to mirror the expression of Romantic music, 
it is more plausible to regard this response as one to the perceived self-expression 
of the composer than to the musical expression per se. Accordingly, this 
phenomenon does not provide any evidence for an arousal thtory. 


vV 


I have argued that it is impossible to reconcile the arousal theory with our 
experience of most music. Our responses to the music of the pre-Romantic past 
have been ignored by those who argue for newer versions of the arousal theory. I 
conclude that the arousal theory 1s best left where we found ıt—dead and 
buried.” 


Allan Beever, Department of Philosophy, The University of Auckland, Private Bag 92019, 
Auckland, New Zealand. E-mail: a. beever@auckland.ac.nz 


3 I would like to thank Stephen Davies, Tim Corballis, Clinton Golding, and Vanya Kovach for the 
help they have grven me with this paper. 
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Is There Truth in Art?, By HERMAN RAPAPORT 
Cornell UP 1997 £35 hardback £13 95 
paperback. 

WHAT WE mean when we talk about truth in art 
cannot be detached from what we mean when we 
use the word ‘truth’ elsewhere. It follows from 
this that the outcome of complex debates about 
truth in philosophy will have a direct bearing on 
our understanding of what we are doing when we 
talk about truth in art. 

Two lands of argument are going on about 
tuth One (Wright, for example) concerns the 
loal adequacy of nouons like realism, cor- 
respondence, and representation, when enlisted 
into an attempt to clarify the nature of truth. 
Nothing about these debates occurs in Rapaport’s 
work, which 1s a pity, since the shortest route to 
showing, as I think he wishes to show, the 
inadequacy of correspondence conceptions of 
truth in art is to show the logical inadequacy of 
correspondence models as such The other 
argument, opened by Nietzsche and developed in 
a critical dialogue that runs from Heidegger, 
through Lévinas to Derrida, concerns the moral 
adequacy of assumptions involved in certam 
traditional concepnons of truth. That s what 
Rapaport’s book 18 largely about 

At the core of the book lies a discussion of 
Heidegger’s attempted demolition work on a 
notion of truth, which he calls ‘veritas’, according 
to which some agent makes, and imposes, a hard 
and fast distinction between the true and the false. 
That notion 1s linked to an imperial will to power 
and is questionable because ‘domination over 
another 1s the defining or essential condition’ (p 
20) In contrast, Heidegger posits an alternanve 
notion of truth called ‘aletheia’, truth ‘as the 
attunement to beings that depends on the 
freedom of Dasein to be ‘open’ and not bound by 
some form of rigid directedness’ (p. 22). Rapaport 
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explores the consequences for artisuc under- 
standing of accepting that notion of truth. 

Before the discussion, 2 warming’ there are 
books written for those who do not know and 
books written for those who do. This book falls 
squarely into the latter category and assumes an 
understanding of the history of contnental 
European philosophy from Heidegger onwards, a 
history reportively, but not always very critically, 
condensed into the first fifty-six pages. As an 
example, take the sentence on p 207 which 
begins: ‘However, unlike a Bachelardian notion 
of imagination . ’. But a quick peek at the index 
reveals no reference whatever to Bachelard, let 
alone any discussion of what he was up to. 

That said, it ts possible to glean from the first 
fifty-six pages quite a bit about what is gomg on 
in some recent and not so recent European 
excursions into truth But then my problems 
begin, of which I mention four. 

Fint, a familar question, prompted by the 
following: “When Nietzsche therefore advances 
an aphorism that asserts the truth that “the truth 
in art” has no truth, he is proposing a negative 
theology that us just as grounded on truth as the 
statement it 1s trying to replace’ (p 11). The 
question 1s "What u the proper analysis of the last 
occurrence of the word truth in this assertion?’. 
When someone denies that truth s possible, it 
may seem hackneyed to ask whether and how that 
demial is true, but an answer is owed Invoking 
Derrida’s talk of ‘restitution’ or of Nietrsche’s 
‘the coming back of the same as different’ (p. 12) 
does not help. It is not that there are no answers 
worth explonng, it is rather that they are not fully 

Second, I never have grasped precisely what, 
especially in practice, aletheia is I am not helped 
by the following 
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Put simply, Heidegger was trying to formu- 
late a noton of truth in which there was 
considerable interplay between elements 
comung into view and elements withdrawing 
from view which consntuted a fluctuating 
presencing or appearing that suggested an 
entity was, in fact, not just a thing that can 
be taken for granted in ıts thereness—its 
thereness always being there—but that an 
entity's presence is temporalized m such a way 
that its disclosure of itself as present or there 
violates our usual or everyday sense of 


space-time (p. 22). 


‘Thus (siraply) is not sumply put. 

Here, though, 1s one possibility Suppose I start 
with a foundational thought of Husserl’s, namely 
that a thing never discloses all its aspects to my 
look Then there are perfectly good senses in 
which things and persons are intrinsically un- 
knowable in their fullness This, as Rapaport well 
shows, 1s a thought that is likely to condition a 
certain attitude to art and what art can disclose to 
us. For example, in a passage reminiscent of 
Dernida’s talk of the ‘promiscuous wiles of 
interpretation’, Rapaport talks of responding to 
something as ‘opening onto a manifold of 
imaginary constructions that resist totalisanon’ 
(p. 205) But is there then any check on the 
imaginary constructions we can will onto the 
work? If so, what 1s it, 1f not some sense of what 
can properly be said to be true of it in some 
non-aletheiac sense? 

Third, in a work of philosophy, which the 
blurb comprehensively asserts this book to be, 
one needs to see critical imtelligence turned onto 
the central dramatis personae. That does not happen 
fully enough here, as witness the case of Lévinas. 
There is much of great help in understanding this 
philosopher and his theories of art in this work. 
Pages 46-54 are of particular interest, not least 
because clarity about Lévinas’ theory of art is 
likely to make it seem a very dubious collocation 
of unargued assertions. That is not where my 
present worry is located. 

Lévinas posits a pnmordial state of being, the 
dy a, from which we recoil in horror. In that 
recoil consciousness becomes personal. Even 
assumimg that, what really interests me is what 
Rapaport now attributes to Lévinas. ‘in the horror 


of the d y a we are not released from our 
obligation to stand in proximity to the Jewish law 
that pomts to the other-wise-than being as drvine 
alterity’ and ‘the if y a 1s the most concrete and 
agonizing perception of what our moral duty is’ 
(p. 202). And here a philosophical enquiry would 
have probed more deeply those perennial ques- 
tions about how and with what justification, the 
step is to be made from assertions about certain 
characteristics of experience to theological and 
moral conclusions 

Pourth, the remarks about the art in this work 
are always interesting But I conclude with a 
central problem. One of Rapaport’s examples 1s a 
photograph of a child under the guns of the 
conquerors of the Warsaw Ghetto. Round that 
picture Rapaport weaves thoughts prompted by, 
particularly, the work of Lévinas. Indeed, ıt 1s in 
this connection that he writes of the ‘manifold of 
imaginary constructions that resist totalisation’ 
(p-205). All sorts of things are attributed to the 
child’s face: "His expression 1s so self-possessed 
that it suggests that only he intuits not only the 
moral perversity but also the extreme danger of 
the situation’ (p 196). “The child’s gesture and 
expression are peculiarly unchildlike, as if the 
child were acknowledging that he fits the role of 
someone who could be a threat to the Third 
Resch’ (p 210). (I have to confess that I amply 
cannot see any of this in the picture ) After argu- 
ing that faces reveal Altenty, be concludes that 
because this Alterity has come to pass where we 
least expected it, ‘God may not have abandoned 
the boy at the nadir of his predicament’. 

A swarm of doubts and puzzles now over- 
whelms me. One will have to suffice, though I 
apologize thar I cannot state it without a possibly 
embarrassing intrusion of the personal At not 
much short of the age of the child in Rapaport's 
example I lay sheltered by my mother while 
bombs sent by the Nazi government fell around 
us In the light of that experience, when I see the 
child in the Ghetto picture I do not want to talk 
about alterity Rather I know just how ıt is with 
hım Blk of altenty profoundly distorts the fact of 
my indwelling through empathy in another 
Second, in the light of my experience, I smply 
know that what Rapaport says of the child in the 
picture 1s improbable. There was no sense of 
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moral perversity, only some uninterpretable 
bangings and shakings, fnghtening because 
they made my parent agitated. It is on cases such 
as these that debates over truth in art should 
centre We need to explore the significance of 
the fact that a critic or an artist can go wrong 
through imaginatrve conjecture not borne out by 
experience 
I was intensely stimulated by this book My 
conclusion, however, is that any work on 
this matter has to go more deeply into the 
question of whether what Lévinas, Dernda, or 
Heidegger says is tue. If tt is not, any criticism 
based on their philosophies is defectrve and 
any art embodying their worki views has a blind 
spot 
COLIN LYAS 


The University of Lancaster 


Kant’s Theory of the Imagination. By SARAH GIBBONS 
Clarendon Press 1994 
The Crisis of Judgment in Kant’s Three Critiques: in 
Search of a Science of Aesthetics. By IRMGARD 
SCHERER. New Studies in Aesthetics, 16. Peter 
Lang 1995. 
AESTHETICIANS SHOULD be interested in two 
books on Kant’s critica] philosophy that have 
appeared recently, both of which try to construct 
this philosophy's infamous ‘architectonsc’—by 
locating what their authors think ıs ns main 
thread: judgement and imagination. Interestingly, 
these subjects can be seen cooperating within 
Kants philosophy, for instance ın the chapter on 
schematism in the Critique of Pure Reason (CPR), 
where Kant shows how schemas provided by 
the imagination enable us to make cognitive 
judgements; or in his analyms of judgements of 
taste, with imagination in the lead within the 
aesthetic expenence that founds such judge- 
ments. Irmgard Scherer argues that judgement 
formed Kant’s central interest all along In her 
own words ‘with respect to judgement, Kant 
held ıt to be a function of understanding 
Whether he refers to “transcendental schema”, 
“productive imagination”, or a “third thing” 
needed to synthesize understanding and in- 


tuition, it seems inescapable that Kant mesas by 
these one and the same. The “applicanon” of 
concepts to appearances is a conceptual structure 
paradigmatic of the power to judge’ (Scherer, 
p- 88) Sarah Gibbons would certainly disagree 
with Scherer about this primacy of concepts and 
understanding in Kant’s theory of cognitive 
experience. She argues that umagination 1s as im- 
portant a cognitive faculty for Kants philosophy 
as understanding is Imagination’s importance 
shows in its various cooperations with reason— 
in reflective judgement, aesthetic tdeas (art), 
“intellectual intuition’, and the sublime. 

Kant did not think that a science of aesthetics 
could be developed, because sciences derive their 
legiumacy from constitutive principles, and 
beauty admits of none So we should be cunous 
indeed to find Irmgard Scherer trying to under- 
stand Kant as being ‘in search of a science of 
aesthetics’. According to the title of Scherer’s 
book, judgement in Kant’s philosophy is in criss 
This crisis, however, pertains not to judgement's 
role in philosophy, but to its own psychological 
basis. The argument for this, however, is not 
phenomenological but etymological in nature. 
the Greek ongin of ‘judgement’ supposedly hes 
close to that of ‘cntique’, ‘discernment’, and 
‘decision’, and therefore (?) cludes an element 
of division—a puttmg apart—before any putting 
together in the resulung judgement. However, 
this aspect of ‘crisis’ plays no explicit role in the 
book. So what criss of judgement ts this book’s 
subject matter? The umed for ‘science of 
aesthetics’ also 1s not about art or aesthetic terms 
like ‘beauty’ or ‘sublime’, but about the ‘aesthetic 
factor’ This aesthetic factor has a twofold 
meaning, including the physical aspects of 
like the sense of beauty (p. 35). Well, chat us settled 
then. Or is it? Kant did not think that the 
problems that Scherer identifies as the single one 
of the aesthetic factor should be reduced to one, 
even though he used the term ‘aesthetic’ in both 
cases, to refer once to sensuous receptivity and 
once to judgements of taste The ambiguity is 
instructive ın itself though. It can be found in 
Kant’s aesthetics, where be distinguishes ‘what 
pleases in the senses’ (agrecableness) from what 
pleases reflectively via a free play of the cognitrve 
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faculnes, the pleasure of beauty Here we would 
be better off with a crincal discussion than 
with Scherer's distinction-bashing Consistently, 
Scherer bashes another Kantian distincuon, that 
between two concepts of feeling: ‘feeling as 
sensuous intuition and feeling as pleasure and 
displeasure’ (pp. 19, 160). The latter founds our 
aesthetic judgements, whereas the former leads to 
teleological judgements In writing the Critique of 
Judgement (CJ) Kant then is supposed to have 
discovered at last that both kinds of judgements 
follow one principle (purposefulness) and are 
guided by one power of feeling, which legishites 
determinate and indeterminate judgements Does 
1t improve on standard interpretations—or on 
general philosophical thought on the matter— 
to understand sensuous phenomenality in terms 
of feeling instead of receptivity (‘sensuous 
mtiuition’)? Every ten or so lines Scherer refers to 
sentences in Kant’s Crituques, but overall her 
book lacks the argumentative narrative to hold 
together the disunctions she introduces 

This approach to philosophy ıs completely 
dissimilar to Gibbons’s. Contrary to comment- 
ators who view the transcendental role of 
Imagination as ‘that of unifying a manifold of 
intutton under a concept’, she shows how Kant 
took umagination as a faculty necessary for the 
subject’s judging powers Gibbons too offers a 
commentary on Kant’s texts, but she does so by 
critically arguing her point She explains the two 
versions of Kant’s transcendental deduction in the 
A- and B-editions of CPR as addressing the 
problem of the synthesis of the manifold of 
sensuous intuition from the point of view of this 
manifold—argumg that the categories restrict its 
role m thought—and, respectively, from that of 
thought—arguing that sensuousness marks off 
thinking from knowing. In the chapter on 
schemansm Kant understands imagination as 
bridging the gap between subject and object m 
judgement. Gibbons’s third and fourth chapters 
are especially interesting for aesthetiaans In 
Ch. 3 Gibbons argues against the separation of 
reflectrve from determinate judgements (p 83). 
By the time Kant wrote the CJ be thought of 
reflectve judgement as the subjective pre- 
condition for determinant judgement Reflective 
Judgement assesses the features that are common 


among objects as falling under concepts. C] treats 
the subjective conditons of judgements, and it 
starts with aesthetic yudgement because these are 
unmasked by objective goals of determination or 
moral action. The mule-following problem us 
addressed here I disagree with Gibbons’s thesis 
that aesthetic ideas exhibit ideas of reason—I 
think they are merely theoretical counterparts of 
the free play of the cognitrve faculties that found 
our judgements of taste. Gibbons presents a new 
direction when pointing out the interconnections 
between reason and imagination After treating 
Kant’s theones of fine art and genius, she shows 
that the judgement of the sublime establishes 
the relationship between reason and imagination 
In an expenence of the sublime, imagination 
confronts its powerlessness, and reason saves, by 
producing the idea which imaginanon did not 
succeed in exhibiting Gibbons rightly asks why 
imagination would try to intuit in one pres- 
entation a magnitude that cannot be grasped at 
once, but I would rather have been given an 
explanation in phenomenological terms of real 
life experiences instead of Gibbons’s (however 
plausible) answer that reason puts this task onto 
imagination: the analogy of the sublime 1s with 
the intellectual intuition of the world—one 
which divine creatures may be capable of, but 
humans certunly are not Purely rational intuitors 
need not feel pleasure or pain when confronted 
with the world, because they mow of no 
distincnon between possibility and reality. Such 
feelings are the expression of a sensing 
subjectivity (p. 147). Discourse illustrates our 
finitude—reason and imagination cooperate to 
overcome ıt 

I conclude These two books differ consider- 
ably, in subject, methodology, and temperament 
Scherer tnes to rebuild Kant’s architectonic by 
establishing what she thinks was the subject 
matter Kant really had in mind, abstracting from 
the loose ends that so many commentators have 
located in his philosophy Gibbons, on the other 
hand, broaches a subject of transcendental 
philosophy that merely never got the attention 
that she thinks it deserves Scherer hops off and 
on m Kant’s many-faceted arguments ın order to 
show Kant’s real intentions, but she skips the 
philosophical arguments needed to establish the 
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very nature and importance of judgement, 
whereas Gibbons argues from the beginning to 
the end to clarify the crucial role of umaginaton in 
our awareness of human finitude Also, Scherer 
hardly argues with contemporary Kant scholars, 
whereas Gibbons situates most of her argu- 
ments—in ber footnotes. Right from the start, 
however, both Scherer and Gibbons serve the 
same goal of saving the systematic umty of Kant's 
critical writings, and both do so by abstracting 
from the phenomenology of its subject matters. 
This ıs unfortunate, since there ıs much in 
Kant to help us understand what is at stake 
phenomenologically in perception, aesthetic ex- 
perience, and judgement of taste. Writing from 
the vantage points of a science of aesthetics, or, 
respectively, the centrality of imagination, one 
would have expected these anthors to have paid 
central attention to these matters. All in all, I find 
that Sarah Gibbons has written a splendid book, 
restoring an argumentative and philosophical 
narrative in Kant’s philosophy—one that appar- 
ently, yudging from books such as Scherer’s, it has 
lost through decades of piecemeal ‘interpreting’. 


ROB VAN GERWEN 
Utrecht University 


The Gift of Beauty The Good as Art. By STEPHEN 
DAVID ROSS State University of New York 
Press. 1996. pp 348 + x $24.95. 

STEPHEN Davip Ross’s The Gift of Beauty is his 

recent contribution to a growing number of 

works on the concept of pft and gift-exchange. 

From Marcel Mauss’s Essai sur le don (1924) to 

Lewis Hyde's The Got: Imagination and the Erotic 

Life of Property (1979), these works vary from 

anthropological and sociological studies to 

practical applications. Ross is, to my knowledge, 
the first to look explicitly and exclusively at the 

Western philosophical tradition through the 

conceptual framework of gifts and gift-exchange 

It is an mteresting and promising approach to the 

Western philosophical tradition. Ross wntes of 

gifts which are grven in the name of the good and 

which always move and circulate as intermediary 


figures, mterrupting the hold of categories and 
identies. He writes of gifts which are grven in 
abundance, and which belong to a general (rather 
than a restricted) economy For Ross, both art and 
philosophy are among such gifts, and he wntes of 
art in part because of its neglect within the 
Western ethical tradition 

In the opening chapters of his text Ross offers 
us a reading of works by Plato and Anstotle in 
which art is given from the gods and opens onto a 
nature of wondrous beauty. According to Ross, 
the gift of beauty presents itself as the madness of 
potesis; 2 divine madness. In the works of Plato, 
art as knowledge or techne (eptsiemë or sophia) is 
contrasted with something drvine and mad which 
is linked with poisis and ews The difference 
between poetry and philosophy u descnbed by 
Ross as a diaphora, ‘an unlikeness or difference 
which is closer to heterogeneity than to polemos’. 
He reads Plato as suggesting that the mark of 
potest, of divine madness, 1s mimesis or imitation, 
and he suggests that Aristotle’s Poetics echoes this 
sense of imitation (an imitation which does not 
set 2 norm or murror an object but which ts divine 
inspiration). Ross suggests that in Anstotle’s 
works virtue, happiness, and reason come as gifts 
rather than by rule. Art becomes an intermediary 
figure moving between poiésis and techne. 

Ross goes on to examine concepts of nature, 
Judgement, the end and origin of art, abundance, 
and exposure throughout his text, drawing 
heavily on the writings of Lévinas, Nietzsche, 
Kant, Heidegger, Derrida, Irigaray, and many 
others. He describes judgement as intermediary, 
diaphonc, and in incessant motion. Sumilarly, he 
pursues the thought that the end of art is an 
intermediary figure, or threshold, and he links 
questions of the end of art with questions of its 
origin (its beginning or essence) According to 
Ron, the ongin of a work of art is ‘the abundance 
of things beyond any calculation’. He speaks of 
the abundance of nature and of general 
economy—a circulanon of goods beyond 
measure which 1s wild, anarchic, and exuberant in 
its wildness. 

Ross speaks of the gift of the good as exposure 
to abundance, calling for our response. He often 
uses the sense of touch in his descriptions, 
challenging the Western philosophical tradition’s 
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obsession with sight He writes of ‘this exposure 
to the other, to others, an wwexhausuble respon- 
stveness to their touch, in the skin, as well as in 
the face or gaze, a responsiveness everywhere, in 
every place, where bodies touch, which becomes 
responsibility for human beings under lw’. He 
also understands beauty as abundance, and art as 
exposure given toward beauty. He writes that art 
exposes us to things in abundance to madness, to 
the anarchy of general economy, to heterogenetty, 
and to ecstasy. In Ross’s words, ‘what we call 
“beauty”—but not beauty alone, or always, or 
Beauty Itself—interrupts the assembling of the 
tdennties of things in restricted economies under 
the pressures of everyday experience, under the 
governance of rules, within the codes of cultures, 
the domination of authority, exposes us to 
abundance, nature's general economy’. 

These concepts, along with key words, texts, 
and philosophers, form a set of themes and 
variations which appear, disappear, and reappear 
throughout the book. At its best, Ross’s writing 
us playful, creatrve, insightful, even humorous. At 
its worst, it us disjointed, repetitive, and unclear. 
The work is erudite, and the breadth of Ross's 
reading 1s umpressive. However, in trying to be 
all meclusrve, Ross’s specific references and 
discussions are often too short, abstract, and 
general to be of help to the reader. Those 
unfamiliar with the works cited by Ross will find 
hus references too general to be illummating, and 
they will find much of the vocabulary and 
discussion inaccessible Those familar with the 
works ated will also find the references too 
general, and much of the discussion in need of 
further detail and qualificabon. Ross often passes 
over details and distinctions which would seem to 
support his readings (such as distinctions of voice 
amongst Diotima, Socrates, and Plato). And 
although he acknowledges questions of op- 
pression and non-inclusrveness in the wrttings of 
Kant, Nietzsche, Heidegger, and others (which go 
against the carculation of gifts), he does so only 
briefly. The relevance of such quesnons for his 
choice and re-reading of these texts seems 
immediate, and worthy of further discussion. 

For Ross, the discourse of the good ıs a 
discourse of interruption, and so the text also 
reads as a series of interruptions (which vary in 


length from a few paragraphs to several pages) 
He explicitly draws our attention to these 


interruptions which, when numerous enough, 
lead to statements such as ‘leadmg me to another 
interruption interrupting my interruption of an 
interruption . .’. While attempting to interrupt 
the hold of the authonty of vanous Western 
philosophers and the tradition that has fixed their 
reading, Ross’s re-readings and interruptions 
often have the effect of reinforcing the authonty 
of the tradition which he 1s at pains to challenge 

For example, one of the themes which pervades 
Ross’s text is that of sexual difference Using 
works by Ingaray, Witng, and others, he raises 
questions concerning the domination, oppres- 
sion, and exclusion of women within the tradinon 
of Western philosophy Once again, such 
questions come as interruptions within his text, as 
he claims they come as interruptions withm the 
tradition (and therefore also as gifts from the 
good) When not explicitly rasing such issues, 
however, the passages of his text (whether his 
own or those quoted from others) are often 
non-inclusive, and women are often grouped 
with ‘animals, slaves and other minorities’. It ıs 
not, for example, possible to read the following 
passage as inclustve although Ross is raising 
inclusiveness as ifs issuc: mm response to 
Nietzsche's ‘suppose truth 1s a woman’, Ross 
writes that ‘perhaps we humans should not treat 
truth, nature, knowledge, or women as if we were 
the subjects and they the objects to be mastered’ 
While trying to be inclusive, Ross also includes 
references to a wide variety of philosophy and art, 
from Ecofeminism to ‘African art’ (whatever that 
general term might mean). But his references and 
discussions fill only a few paragraphs or pages ata 
time, thus never significantly altering the author- 
ity of the tradition. While it is significant that he ws 
raising these issues, what is meant to be inclustve 
often remains so general as to appear dismissive, 
raising important philosophical quesnons about 
how we raise and respond to these issues. 

Ross's text is interrupted throughout by many 
richly suggestive ideas which are worthy of 
further development. His tone 1s often one of 
mystfication, however (Perhaps this is divine 
madness?) This is due, in part, to his attempt to 
challenge binary relanons and linear wnung 
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(which fix meanimg and do not allow for 
ideas—as gifts—to circulate as intermediary 
figures and to be given in abundance). The 
strengths and weaknesses of his text raise 
questions about how this is to be done. Ross 
leaves us with the impression that ın trying to say 
or include everything, he in fact says nothing at 
all. I am left wishing that he had sad less—and 
(therefore) more. Perhaps, however, ‘nothing’ 1s 
precisely what he meant to say, for he writes that 
‘we are exposed in our being in the world, among 
things in their places, to a disturbing movement 
and circulation exposed to other possibilities, 
called and touched in our exposure, yet deeply 
and profoundly touched by, exposed to, nothing. 
We are exposed to the inexhausuble possibilines 
1n things where at any moment in any place, these 


are ing. This nothing, this exposure, is the 
good.” 

BETH SAVICKEY 
Unversity of W inmpeg 


Plato on Poetry. Edited by PENELOPE MURRAY. 
Cambridge Greek and Latin Classics. 
Cambridge U.P 1996. pp. 250 £37.50 hardback, 
£13.95 paperback. 

THE HISTORY of Western aesthetics has its ongin 

in classical Greece, but the aesthetic of that period 

is not ours. For us good art is not necessarily good 
morality, but for most Greeks there was no 
divorce between the two. Poetry in particular wes 
highly regarded and had a significant part to play 
in educanon, where it was studied not so much 
for its literary qualities as for its ethical and even 
its practical content In an Anstophanes comedy 
two pocts agree that they deserve recognition for 
making men better citizens. But Plato, after 
analysing the role of poetry in civic soctety, 
famously declared in the Republic that works of 
imaginative literature (literally, ‘poetry’) are not 
only without worth but are dangerous: in an ideal 
society these works would be banned and their 
creators, even drvine Homer himself, expelled 

Although poetry is thar form of arustic creativity 

which was in the main Plato’s target for attack, 

that word does not express for us the centrality of 


poetry in Greek educanon and society which is 
more closely rendered by the terms ‘the arts’ and 
‘artists’ instead, When Penelope Murray calls her 
book ‘Plato on Poetry’ and, for example, Ins 
Murdoch subutles hers, ‘Why Plato Banished the 
Artists’, both scholars are dealing wrth the same 
Platonic attitude to works of the imagination. 

Murray’s book is an edition of three texts of 
Plato which exemplify some aspects of his 
atutude to poetry the very short dialogue Jon and 
two sizeable sections of the Republic. It us an 
excellent specimen of the traditional academic 
genre of text and commentary: nearly sixty pages 
of classical Greek text are preceded by some thirty 
pages of mtroducnon and expounded in copious 
notes (pp. 96-234) which explain the ngnificance 
of the text as well as the language and meaning 
of the Greek, with ectensive references to other 
works ancient and modern. There 1s no running 
translation or glossary, but good indexes and a 
bibliography of largely modern works on the 
subject. The choice of these particular texts, and 
the format adopted by the Cambridge series to 
which this volume belongs, are most welcome, 
for in classics there 18 a need for modern scholarly 
editions of particularly lively and attractrve pieces 
of Greek hterature. Murray’s conmbution will 
amply satisfy those classicists who already know a 
far amount of Greek and will relish the 
opportunity to learn a great deal more. 

The peculiar importance of this parncular 
edition, however, lies in the fact that the choice of 
texts is also of special interest to a somewhat 
different readership, namely those who have 
an interest in Platonic aesthetics and whose 
knowledge of Greek may not be extensive. Such 
readers often want to get to gmps with what Plato 
actually sud and to understand his meaning 1n its 
Greek context; although they are not specifically 
mentioned by Murray, they are clearly at the 
forefront of her mind. Greek-based though 
the notes are, many of them would sull be very 
enlightening to anyone reading the Plato texts 
in translation The admurably succinct mtroduc- 
ton is especially informative. This ws a scholarly 
essay which can be studied independently of the 
text and commentary, 2 mine of information 
about Plato’s intellectual position and relanon to 
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his own nme, and it includes a summary of his 
pervasive influence on Western aesthetic thought. 

Murray focuses on two Platonic themes which 
she secs as dommant, both of which anse from 
Plato’s fundamental conviction that the only 
worthwhile actrvity in life is the properly 
conducted (dialectical) pursuit of true knowledge 
(knowledge, that 1s, of that true reality which lies 
beyond this world of appearances) The first us 
that poetry, because it 1s merely mimetic of reality 
and therefore does not embody true knowledge, 
is without worth, and far from being morally 
improving, it may, by making a representation 
(mimesis) of bad behaviour, positively deprave. 
This 1s the subject of those sections of the Republic 
presented in Murray's book. The second theme, 
which recurs in a number of dialogues, has 
Socrates declaring or ostensibly agrecing—but to 
what extent sronically?—that poets compose in a 
state of drvinely-sent inspiration Ambiguities of 
tone and expression whenever the subject occurs 
(Murray helpfully cites in an appendm the 
principal passages that bear on the question) 
render Plato's meaning equivocal bere, and many 
readers find ıt hard to believe that Plato himself 
takes the idea of poetic inspiration very senously. 
His general view seems to be that what poets have 
1s at best insight, not the kind of knowledge that 
they can account for rationally and which 1s 
therefore worth having. However, generations of 
literary Platonists, from the Renaissance to the 
Romanucs, enthusastic for both Plato and poetry, 
have been glad to take Plato’s words very senously 
indeed, for they seem to be some validation of the 
poet’s vision Plato has, with justice, been credited 
with inventing the picture of the enraptured 
artist, and in particular of the poet with ‘flashing 
eyes and floanng hair’ who has ‘drunk the milk of 
Paradise’ This theme does not appear in the 
Republic, where it would not suit the general 
tenor, but it is found in two notable dialogues, of 
which Murray includes Ion here. The other, 
Phaedrus, from which only a snippet of text is 
printed in the appendix, is one of Plato’s most 
imaginative dialogues, but ıt is also one of the 
most elusive and difficult to excerpt Ion, on the 
other hand, though not in the least visionary, is no 
less ironic and equivocal. It presents a challenge 
to the reader and at the very least is an entertain- 


ing feu d'esprit Murray points out that underlying 
Plato’s mockery of Ion, the self-important reciter 
of Homenc epic, the philosopher is perhaps also 
expressing a fundamentally serious concern with 
the nature of poetic inspiration. 

This us a leamed work of wide interest, and 
Penelope Murray is to be warmly congratulated 


on its publicanon 


M. C. HOWATSON 
St Anne’s College, Oxford 


Victorian Contexts’ Literature and the Visual Arts. By 

MURRAY ROSTON. Macmillan 1996. £40. 
PROFESSOR ROSTON’s purpose ın this study 1s to 
explore several works of art of the Victorian age as 
expressions of parallel concerns and umpulses. By 
juxtaposing paintungs and literary texts he tries to 
bring fresh light to bear on each, as separate 
cultural products, and on the configuratons and 
‘mythic substructures’ which were their matrix 
Roston writes with a supple lucidity, ın a flow of 
intelligent, perceptive, and well-informed com- 
mentary His book abounds with illuminating 
phrases, intriguing facts, and speculations which 
are sometimes potentially fruitful and, at their 
weakest, never less than provocative and enter- 
taming. No one reading Victonan Contexts can 
have any doubt of the author's knowledge of his 
chosen period or of his pleasant adroimess as a 
cicerone. 

Any reservation one might have about Roston’s 
book has less to do with hus tactics than with his 
strategy. Professor Roston’s method of enquiry 
posits the existence ‘in each generation of a 
central complex of inherited assumptions, of 
emergent ideas, of urgent contemporary 
concerns’. Poets, novelists, or painters may affirm 
or deny the umpulses drawn from the cultural 
configuration of their ume, but even when such 
impulses are resisted, they will continue to affect 
art. Roston carefully disunguishes such ‘subtle’ 
and ‘stumulating’ configurations from notions of a 
‘oed and monolithic’ Zeigeist which, he rightly 
feels, has led scholars in the past to be somewhat 
suspictous of ‘parallels between literature and the 
visual arts’. It is not appropriate to investigate 
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these cultural configurations through the ‘tradi- 
tional diachronic method’, which traces the 
influence of one arust or writer on another and 
where ‘such relanonships must be historically 
proved before deductions can be made’. Instead, 
enquiry should proceed by the ‘synchronic 
method’ which, in concentrating on the ‘simul- 
taneous response of wnter and artist to the 
current problem renders the requirements of 
documentation superfluous’. 

Roston, as a sophisticated writer, is well aware 
of the problems inherent in this type of enquiry 
However, to show an intelligent awareness of 
objections 1s not necessanly to dispose of them 
His treatment of the ‘shared idea of the context’ 
which, he feels, forms only one aspects of a 
‘profound cultural bond’ between Turner and 
Carlyle exemplifies some of the problems of his 
chosen methodology. Like all Roston’s writing in 
this book, his accounts of Carlyle and Turner are 
elegantly expressed and, in each case, are lively 
where they are not persuasive. The difficulty is 
that the connection Roston’s seeks to make 
between Carlyle’s writings and Turner’s painungs 
remains at the level of somewhat nebulous 


ptece of concrete infomation which we are then 
unvited to ignore in favour of an intuition. 
Carlyle’s ‘indebtedness to post Kantian phil- 
osophy’ is ‘well documented’. It would seem 
reasonable to look for a German idealist influence 
behind all those images of voruces, whirlwinds, 
and cataclysmic histoncal change found in his 
writings. Such images reflect a sense of the 
transience of experience and the mystery of time 
Carlyle drew from Goethe and repeatedly 
illustrated by reference to the song of the Earth 
Sprit in Faust. As Roston admits, Turner was not 
especially interested in philosophy or in German 
culture. Instead, ‘intermedia criticism’ has long 
connected the cloudscapes of ‘Thmer’s paintings 
(includmg, presumably, their vortices) with the 
poetry of Shelley. Roston’s tone in mentioning 
this well-established connection 1s revealing. The 
link between Shelley and Turner 1s ‘a relationship 
certainly with some foundation and especially 
attractive to those seeking proven connections 
between whiter and arust, since it rests on 
documentation’. 


The implication here is that concern with 
documentation and proven connections is a little 
pedestnan, even jejune, compared with other 
more unaginatrve approaches or flights of fancy. 
As one stands before ‘the original paintings in 
their full blare of colour’ then it must be clear that 
Turner shares with Carlyle ‘an awareness of 
potential catastrophe’. Of course, Carlyle discus- 
sed his sense of socul crisis and impending penil 
at length, but where is there any indication that 
Turner’s paintings were intended as evocations of 
social crisis? The best Roston comes up with is a 
comment by William Hazlitt that Furrier tended 
to ‘go back to the first chaos of the world’. Yet this 
comment, as far as it goes (or may be stretched), 
dates from 1805. It is hard to see what light it 
throws on any putative response by Turner to the 
social crisis of the 18308-18403, Under the 
circumstances, it is odd to have Roston dismissing 
familiar psychoanalytical readings of Turmer’s 
vortices which saw them as ‘representing the 
dreadful convulsions and spasms of his insane 
mother’ as ‘mere conjecture’. Roston’s attempt to 
connect the vortuces of Turner with those of 
Carlyle are an example of the Fluellen school of 
criticism: ‘L warrant you shall find, in the 
comparisons between Macedon and Monmouth, 
that the situations, look you, 1s both alike. There 
18 a river in Macedon, and there s also a river at 
Monmouth.’ In several of his accounts of 
individual works Roston tries too hard to impose 
some formula or thesis For example, he remarks 
of Vanity Fair that, at first sight, it seems to 
contradict 2 ‘polarized pattern of noble and 
corrupt woman in the mid-century novel’. Yet, 
the contradiction is only apparent ‘No sensitrve 
reader needs to be informed’ that, in spite of 
Amelia’s tears and naivety, she embodies the 
Victorian ‘ideals of compassion, selflessness and 
sexual punty’ with which Thackeray identifies. 
Such an assumption may sustain the pattern or 
polanty Roston wishes to etablish but it hardly 
does justice to the moral slipperiness of 
Thackeray’s text. In any case, what is one to make 
of Dobbin’s disappointment with the woman he 
sought for so long and of the dignified, pitying, 
though clearly loveless, marriage he us shown as 
having made with Amelia when the puppets are 
put away and the play is played out? 
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Sometimes, Roston’s hkang for supposed 
sumulanty leads him into shaky assertions, as does 
his fondness for polar opposites. The experiences 
of Newman, J. S. Mull, and G. M. Hopkins are all 
taken as evidence of that ‘process of spiritual 
conversion, so charactenstic of the Victoman era’ 
which led William James to write Varieties of 
Religious Expenence. Such experiences are all, in 
some sense, ‘like’ the one Holman Hunt was 
representing in “The Awakening Conscience’ 
Surely all one can say is that these ‘conversion 
experiences’ were all very different, that Roston 1s 
blurring their individual cultural, histoncal, and 
personal specificity, that a generalized Victorian 
‘sudden convernon to higher sdeals’ is an artificial 
construct too vague to be of much use, and that 
conversions, of one sort or another, have been 
common enough m all penods. 

The weakness of Victorian Contexts does not 
derive from any lack of knowledge, or from any 
insensitivity on the author’s part to literature or to 
art. The weaknesses stem from Roston’s fondness 
for a particular mode of thought, for the discovery 
of ‘synchronic’ patterns in the material he 
investigates. Whenever this preoccupation 1s in 
abeyance, he is capable of critical commentary of 
high quality, masterly, onginal, and engaging 
exposition The excellent passages on Victonan as 
opposed to Georgian aesthetics, on the poative 
functions of Victorian bnc-a-brac, or on the 
processes of ‘mispnsion, discrediting, or 
refashioning’ through ‘incidents, gestures or the 
implied comments of other’ in Browning’s 
monologues are a few of the instances of Roston’s 
natural critical acuteness and capacity for the 
eloquent descnption of particular phenomena 
Reading Victorian Contexts, one 1s struck by the 
thought that many recent cntics share Roston’s 
penchant for ambetious conceptual and structural 
analysis, often without Roston’s graceful style and 
cultured intelligence. Perhaps such wnters on 
aesthetics would do well to forswear ambitious 
generalizations and the discovery of ‘configura 
tions’ for a while and follow the Patenan (or 
Amoldian) myunction to ‘see the object as mn itself 
it really is’. 

JOHN COATES 


University of Hull 
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On the Aesthetics of Architecture: A Psychological 
Approach to the Structure and the Order of Perceived 
Architectural! Space By RALP WEBER. Avebury. 
1995 £39 95 

To ASK for surprises 1s to ask for trouble, but to 

find none is rather disappointing Ralf Weber’s 

book On the Aesthetics of Architecture is very 
reasonable and well conmdered, but ıt does not 
leave one feeling parncularty stimulated or 
enlightened. It would seem to be aimed at 
students of architecture, and is an ordered 
presentation of ideas which have general currency 
and sound very sensible, but which need 
reasserting if they are in danger of being displaced 
by a discourse in which the role of the designer is 
seen as very much more mystenous 

In marked contrast to the book by Roger 

Scruton which bears a very smular ttle to this 

one, the frame of reference is that of an architect 

rather than a philosopher, and the problems 
which are addressed are architects’ problems— 

Hegel does not figure in the discussion (but Kant 

and Hume do). Philosophy 1s called on in order 

to help resolve these problems, but so too are the 
findings of psychologists in discussions about 
visual cognition. The idea of figure versus ground 
1s explained and illustrated, and there are 
examples of balanced centred spaces, some of 
them feeling this way despite geometries which 
are actually more complex The configuration of 
the Prazxa S. Pietro is such that one might expect 
that it would seem to be, a linear processional 
approach to the great basilica; but because of the 
curved colonnades, centred on an obelisk, and 
with two fountains acting as subsidiary centres, 
the space seems to be centralized. The piazza at 
Siena 1s almost rectangular ın plan, but we tend to 
suppose that it is more or less semicircular. This is 
because façades wrap around it with a contnuous 
line which approximates to a curve, and because 
there 1s a pattern of radiating lines on the sloping 
ground which focus attention on the town hall 
and meet at 2 point which seems to be a centre of 
something Such insights are not new, and not 
disturbing, they are important, and if they are 
routne then that it us all to the good. Weber seems 
to be wnting from a world where such 
observations are not part of the normal cntical 
discussion which goes on around him, which 
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must be why these things need asserung. He says 
that he regards it as an accomplishment of his 
investigation that he has not found anythmg new 
to say about what ‘good form’ ought to be (having 
advanced in the first section of the book the idea 
that ‘good form is nothing but perceptually 
appropriate form’). This, of course, begs the 
question ‘appropriate to whom”, as Weber is well 
aware. He suggests, though, that he has ‘proposed 
an epistemology which may provide a somewhat 
sounder basis for discussing architectural form 
than presently exsts in architectural circles, 
where form 1s treated as the enigma par excel- 
lence’, Weber is affiliated with the Univernty of 
California at Berkeley and the Technical Unrver- 
sity of Dresden, and no doubt what he says is true 
of the architectural circles in which he finds 
himself. The most engaging aspect of the book us 
the tension which ıt would generate in the lively 
studio culture which he evidently finds unreason- 
able, if, that is, the book were able to make its 
presence felt. The book does not seem to be 
attuned to the cultural life of the architecture 
studio; therefore, in the environment in which it 
might have tts desired effect, it will not be seen as 
a perceptually appropriate vehicle to convey its 
very reasonable ideas 

The book draws on a wide range of literature 
from social science sources, with wonderfully 
resonant titles (such as ‘Spontaneous Pration 
Tendencies for Visual Forms’, in Perception and 
Psychophyncs), and the text offers a useful 
introduction to this material. The text ıs less 
beguiling than it might have been it s difficult 
not to be deterred, and feel underwhelmed, by 
such pronouncements as ‘teste indicate that 
people show a clear preference for prifgnent, or 
“good”, shapes over less prignant ones. Degrees of 
progrenz (constituting the “figural goodness” of 
shapes) were first investigated by Wertheimer, 
then later by Metzger and Rausch.’ It is all very 
thorough and well footnoted (though the first 
footnote of all gives a reference to Paul 
Feyerabend's Wissenschaft und Kunst which r then 
unaccountably absent from the bibbography). If 
only one felt that Weber had something of his 
own to say, then reading the book might have 
taken on some momentum and been more 
sumulating, but ıt does not leave one feeling that 
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one has engaged with another’s mind, rather that 
he has pointed out some books in bus library. 

There is an anecdote in one of Reyner 
Banham’s essays, “The Style for the Job’, written 
in 1964 and recently republished by the Univer- 
sity of California Press, ın which the late Sir 
James Stirling ws found wondering about the 
styling of a new toaster from Braun, which he 
found inappropriately sleek. ‘Toasting’, be said, 
‘s a pretty primitive sort of conception . I 
mean, you can bum bread all nght in something 
crude and a bit old fashioned like your Morphy 
Richards, but not in the Braun. It’s just not right!” 
And there we have it Weber’s thesis, so labori- 
ously presented here, being taken for granted by 
an architect who is by no means marginal in 
current discusmon, and being applied effordessly 
in a throw-away remark. There is no problem 
with accepting that ‘good form is nothing but 
perceptually appropriate form’, but this book is 
not the one to persuade us of that, nor to awaken 
sensitivity and enthusiasm, for all the worthiness 
of its claims on our attention. 


ANDREW BALLANTYNE 
Umversity of Bath 


Vaughan Williams Studies. Edited by ALAIN 
FROGLEY Cambridge UP. 1996 pp. agi 2 
plates £37.50. 

DuRING WorLD War I, Ralph Vaughan Willams 

served as a wagon orderly with the Royal Army 

Medical Corps ın France and on the Salonika 

front. He carned a copy of Walt Whitman’s Leaves 

of Gras in bus pocket. Whitman himself bad 
nursed injured soldiers in the American Civil 

War, and he spoke of these horrors in Specimen 

Days 


Then the camps of the wounded—O heavens, 
what scene us this?—is this indeed humanity— 
these butchers’ shambles? the groans and 
scteams—the odor of blood, mood wrth the 
fresh scent of the night, the grass, the 
trees—that slaughter-housel . . the sky so 
heavenly—the clear obscure up there, those 
buoyant upper oceans—a few large placid 
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stars beyond, comung silently and languidly 
out, and then disappearing—the melancholy, 
draperied night above, around. 

When faced with such experences, an artist 
will either delve into the catastrophe or escape 
into ‘those buoyant upper oceans’, Vaughan 
Willams, like Whitman, was an unabashed 
patriot who was deeply marked, even fascinated, 
by bis war expenences, but he rarely directly 
addressed the sights and sounds of war, escaping 
instead unto oceans of expressive sound His 
music summons up an aural landscape of England 
and all that is good and endunng ın her long 
history. 

Alain Frogley’s collecuon of ten essays in 
Vaughan Williams Studies makes a valiant and 
successful attempt to sample the broad range of 
musical works Vaughan Willams produced be- 
fore his death in 1958 This senes of Cambndge 
studies of individual composers now includes 
volumes on Shostakovich, Debussy, Webern, 
Mahler, Chopin, Debussy, and Mendelssohn 

As the most umportant English composer of 
bus generation, Vaughan Williams composed 
instrumental chamber and symphonic ensembles 
(including works for wind band), in addition to 
carols, hymns, songs, theatre and film music, and 
music for radio programmes The authors here 
are, in order of appearance Alain Frogley, 
Michael Vaulancourt, Anthony Pople, Hugh 
Cobbe, Byron Adams, Julian Onderdonk, Jeffrey 
Richards, Lionel Pike, Arnold Whuirtall, and 
Olver Neighbour. The topics covered include 
constructing ‘Englishness’ in music, Vaughan 
Williams’ use of biblical texts, the symphonies, 
folksong transcriptions, film music, and his view 
of the German musical tradition. 

Progley provides a strong preface exploring the 
connections among the articles here, as well as 
offering a summary of each. He takes a rather 
postmodem view, focusing on ‘the impossibility 
of separating music from people, the necessity of 
relating music to the social conditions in which it 
arises’ (p. xiv). The threads tying these essays 
together are a delight to discover, and yet there is a 
minimum of redundant materal and topics. For 
example, both Adams and Neighbour investigate 
the influence of Vaughan Williams’ wartime 
experience, but Adams specifically eamines text 
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settings, while Neighbour looks for under- 
currents in the Eighth Symphony Adams and 
Pike both argue that another important influence 
was the publicanon of the great Anglican service 
music of the Tudor period. The identification of 
influences like these have been absent from the 
Sparse research on Vaughan Williams. This vol- 
ume works on a number of levels—social, sacred, 
political, and musical—to move scholarship 
beyond the better-known folksongs and hymns, 
and to place Vaughan Williams in the musical life 
of this century. 

For the musicologist, Frogiey’s collection of ten 
essays 13 an excellent resource, bnmming with 
footnotes and background information. One 
comes away with a good sense of the breadth of 
the composer’s oeuvre However, some of the 
articles are very analytical (ın the musical, not 
philosophical, sense), and would be rough going 
for anyone deficient in music theory For 
example, Whittall’s Schenkerian analysis of the 
Symphony in D Mayor would be maccesmble to 
the general reader. But, as Frogley argues in his 
preface, thus sort of detaled musical analyms u 
largely mussing from Vaughan Williams’ work 
Unfortunately, some quesuons probably will 
remain unresolved due to the composer’s often 
indecipherable manuscript, which is displayed on 
the front cover of this book 

These essays are a reminder that Vaughan 
Willams’ music is enmeshed in a cultural and 
historical context, and that tonality has often 
fought a losing battle this century. Musically, we 
are reminded of the stunning nchness of Vaughan 
Wilhams’ melodic work, from the simple 
grandeur of the hymn ‘Sine Nomine’, to the 
orchestral lushness of the Fantasia on a Theme by 
Thomas Tallis If we wish to pursue beauty in 
music, we would do well to start here. 

As Vaughan Wiliams stated in his book 
National Musc ‘The three watchwords of great 
music are sincerity, simplicity, and serenity’ 
Perhaps we have come to the point where, as 
Frogiey notes, the label of ‘accessible’ is no longer 
2 stigma for the contemporary composer (p. xiv). 
Vaughan Williams’ music is indeed accessible, 
and indeed English, which has been another 
stigma of sorts in music’s history (As late as 1840, 
Heinnch Heine wrote in Lutetia “Nothing on this 
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earth 1s more termble than English music, save 
English panting.’) Surely Vaughan Wiliams’ 
sincerity, simplicity, and serenity have swayed 
public opinion since. 

Interestingly, Walt Whitman, lıke Vaughan 
Williams, also carned a small book in his pocket 
for years. In this commonplace book was a quote 
from Ralph Waldo Emerson: ‘The true test of 
civilization 1s not the census, nor the size of cities, 
nor the crops—no, but the kind of man the 
country turns out.’ In Vaughan Williams’ case, we 
need to admire the kind of country turned out by 
the man. 


JENNIFER JUDKINS 
University of Califorma, Los Angeles 


Semtotic Investigations. Towards an Effective Semiotics. 
By ALBC MCHOUL University of Nebraska 
Press. 1996. $32 95 

CRICK AND Watson, the discoverers of DNA, 

considered that their scientific research should 

only explore the ‘big problems’ of science Alec 

McHoul’s ambitious book ts motivated by exactly 

the same urge Hus ‘big problem’ is: what 1s the 

relation between an expression and its effect? To 
answer this fully means, of course, that McHoul 
has to tackle not just issues of semiotics, but also 
history, pedagogics, literary theory, science, and 
ethics. As a result of this, Sertlotic Investypations has 
an enormous scope The book is no less that an 
attempt to work in (at least) three fields at once, 
and McHoul seems at home dealing with analytic 
philosophy, continental philosophy, semioucs, 
the difficult questions it raises. This ambiuon can 
only be praised and admired, although its reach 
brings its own array of diffcultes with it, inclu- 
ding the odd error of detail. The book is written 
in a very lucid style, combining his philosophical 
and theoretical ambiuon with analytic clarity, and 
hus examples are both smulating and helpful. 
McHoul’s argument u complex and demand- 
ing It effectrvely begins by considering why 
semiotics is worth doing in the first place. The 
answer, for McHoul, hes in discovering how 
‘signs have meaning by virtue of their actual use’ 


(p. vi). McHoul draws on Nietzsche and 
Wittgenstein to suggest that the meaning of signs 
is profoundly and unavoidably historical. It might 
be suggested, however, that McHou!’s definition 
of history becomes so broad as to mean 
something like ‘the world’. It certainty means 
much more than ‘the events of the past’, or even 
the ‘representation of events in the past’. In 
addition to this he argues that the meaning of 
signs relies on what he names communites. He 
analyses a whole range of understandings gener- 
ated by 2 Dr Barnado’s photograph of a Victorian 
street waif—as part of the economics of charity, as 
identification document, as part of a lantern show, 
as academic exarmple—to show how signs have an 
array of meanings which change from ume to 
time and from place to place Communities 
‘frame’ the sign, grving it a location and thus a 
in fact constitute communities (It might be 
suggested that thus is a circular definition. Shared 
frames create communities who are defined as 
those who share frames.) 

It is from this closely argued position that 
McHoul develops his discussion On the one 
hand, the way a community frames a sign and 
uses it effectively relies on history, on factors 
outside the sign. On the other, the sgn itelf—itos 
form—1s made up of the local and the parncular. 
McHoul offers a semiouc vernon of the discus- 
sions long held ın literary theory about whether 
literary works should be understood (to use 
Wellek and Warren’s terms from 1949) extrin- 
sically—in tems of their relanon to biography, 
polines, history, and so on—or intnnsically—in 
relation smply to questions of form, structure, 
and meaning. In Semiotics Investigations, McHoul 
tnes to bind these two together. He does this by 
drawing on two very different approaches ethno- 
methodology, as developed by Garfinkel, and a 
vermon of Foucault's genealogy—archacology. 

Ethnomethodology, according to McHoul, 
focuses not on what signs mean but on how 
they mean in specific, local, and particular 
communutes. He described 1t as ‘the social theory 
par excellence that has been able to generate 
detailed findings about concrete social situations 
and the forms of semuosis that produce them’ 
(p 101). By combining this with Foucauldran 
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influenced analyses of power, knowledge, subjec- 
tivity, and discourse, McHoul seeks to develop an 
‘ethnogenealogy’, an approach which 1s both 
particular and historical, both general and specific, 
This approach will, in theory, allow him to 
discuss semiotics effectively at three levels—their 
very local and particular relanonships, their wider 
and historical relations, and, most importantly for 
McHoul, in terms of what he names ‘acnonabil- 
ity’, how they actually work in relation to action. 

McHoul’s claim—to have unified formal and 
historical, or intrinsic and extrinsic concerns, 1$ a 
very audacious one, simular to the uncovering by a 
physicist of a theory which underlies both 
relatrvity and quantum mechanics. McHou!l backs 
up his argument by exploring m detail a number 
of oamples, Their range and selection 1s excellent 
and refreshmg: Singin’ in the Rain, Batman comics, 
popular science, and a number of (more 
tradinonal) pieces of linguistic analysis. However, 
what he does with the pieces often seems to be 
little more than (conventional) literary comment- 
ary, occasionally pointing out contradictions 
Ethnogencalogy appears to be a sledgehammer to 
crack a nut Yet it is useful to have a theorized 
apparatus to use for these explorations 

Unafraid to deal with the big questions, bus 
final chapter concerns ethics McHoul is here at 
his weakest or his most speculative. He offers a 
bnef summary of recent work done in analync 
and continental ethics, with occasional mis- 
of a ‘positive ethics’ (p 193). (These errors are 
due in no small part to his ambitious broad 
brush.) He then tnes to resolve the problems 
which anse from ‘postethics’ by suggesting 
effective semiotics as a critical empirical tool, 
playing 2 central role in a non-totelizing 
Foucauldian inspired ethic of ‘infinite resistance’ 

The intellectual sweep of Serntonc Investipatons 
is unpressive, as is the range of reference and 
discussion. However, the broad brush fails to 
paint im the detals—of text and of specific 
argument—that, perhaps, McHoul’s own am- 
bition requires in order to succeed. 


ROBERT EAGLESTONE 
Royal Holloway, University of London 


Living in the Landscape: Toward an Aesthetics of 
Environment By ARNOLD BERLEANT. Univeratty 
Press of Kansas. 1997. 200 pp. 

IN HIS introduction Amold Berleant makes it 
clear that he is addressing not only his 
fellow-philosophers but also that wider public 
which he says ıs increasingly concerned with 
environmental issues of many lands What 
follows here is a comment from a member of that 
wider public with little expertise in formal 
philosophy but a deep interest in landscape, 
nature, and the environment. Professional 
aesthetiaans may choose to base their own 
assessments on their own criteria. 

The book builds on ideas developed in 
Berieant’s ecarler works, especially Art and 
Engagement (1991) and The Aesthetic of Environment 
(1992) After locating the study of environmental 
aesthetics in the kinds of experience, meanmgs, 
and values it charactenstcally involves (Ch 1), 
and reviewing its progress as an emerging 
discipline (Ch. a), Berleant turns to an aesthetic 
analysis of Disney World (Ch. 3) and ‘negative 
environmental aesthetics’ (Ch. 4). In Ch. 5 he 
explains what he means by a frequently recurring 
term, ‘aesthetic function’ The remaining sx 
chapters include a wide diversity of subjects, such 
as environment and the body, architecture, 
education, community, creativity, and ‘the sacred’ 
(often mpmging as much on ethics as aesthet- 
ics), all exemplifying the common theme of 
‘continuity’. 

Most of our thinking on environmental 
aesthetics, Berleant argues, has never escaped 
from an emphasis on the inherent difference 
between the observer and his/her environment, 
and to understand our aesthetc reactions, we 
need to switch this emphasis from what divides to 
what unites. This is what underlies his term 
‘continuity’; it 1s exemplified in a wide range of 
circumstances and contexts, and it makes a lot of 
sense There are many resonances here of Jobn 
Dewey, whom Berleant acknowledges and stoutly 
defends. ‘In discussing art and nature we are really 
tallang about the same thing’ (p. 62). 

A common complaint of the general reader is 
that, while philosophers legiumately commun- 
cate in their own terms among themselves, they 
need to make more concessions to the rest of us uf 
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we are not to be more mystified than enlightened, 
and Berleant is not blameless. “The flesh of the 
world is not of the Being-seen but of the 
Being-seen Beang-secing’ (p. 102) may be crystal 
clear to his own kind; the danger is that the 
general reader will dismiss it as gibberish and skip 
the rest of the chapter Again, there u nothing 
wrong with using metaphor, but one must know 
when to stop "The world I whabit 1s my flesh’ 
(p 108) ıs pushing the theme of ‘continuity’ 
between self and environment to its limits, and 
when Berleant goes on to ask (p. 109) ‘How are 
we to understand place in a world that is flesh” 
we can only answer ‘How indeed”. When Isaiah 
says ‘All flesh is grass’ we know he is writing 
poetically, and we do not require poets to spell 
out their meanings in rational everyday prose; but 
when a philosopher says ‘Place is the world that 1s 
my flesh’ (p.109) we can reasonably ask for 
further clarification. 

The book includes some provocatively contro- 
versial statements Arbitrarily curved streets are 
cited as examples of ‘aesthetically impoverished 
landscapes’ (p. 76). Some would see them as 
attempts to counteract the impovenshment of 
straight lines! Or again, the claim that the private 
dwelling was until recently ‘considered too lowly 
to be allowed into the elevated domain of grand 
art’ (p 114) must perplex English readers accus- 
tomed to Elizabethan mansions and Georgian 
stately homes. If Berleant means ‘small buildings’, 
that is not what he says. 

These are minor criticisms in a book which has 
much to commend it. We are far too grade- or 
goal-oriented in how we conceive and direct the 
educational encounter’ (p. 131) should be 
engraved on the desk of everyone concerned with 
transforming the Department for Education into 
the Ministry of Job Training. 

But one area of unease must particularly 
concern those who, as outsiders, welcome back 
the philosophers to a field which properly 
belongs to them but from which they have for too 
long absented themselves Spimora got it nght 
when he said ‘Nature abbors a vacuum’, and 
during the interregnum, non-philosophers (or, 
on the most generous interpretation, amateur or 
part-tume philosophers) have been sucked into 
the void from other discrplines. A few, like Yi-fu 
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Tun, Don Meinig, Jack Nasar, Steven Bourassa, 
and even this reviewer, receive a bnef mention, 
but one looks in vain for names lke W. H 
Ittelson, Kenneth Craik, J. Douglas Porteous, 
Barrie Greenbte, Charles Lewis, Ervin Zube, 
Roger Ulnch, Gordon H. Onans, J. D Ballmg, 
and J. H Falk, with their ‘Savannah Theory’, and, 
most conspicuously, Stephen and Rachel Kaplan, 
to name but a few of the writers m North 
America alone who have been puttmg forward 
innovative ideas on the subject of this book. 

In short, the investigative process in environ- 
mental aesthetics is still like a stream which has 
branched into two parallel channels. In the one 
we find the home team, the professional 
philosophers, cing Aristotle, Kant, and Merleau- 
Ponty; in the other the visttors, drawn from 
numerous disciplines, citing Darwin, the envir- 
onmental psychologists, and the Research Papers 
of the USDA Forest Service. They live in 
different worlds, which must be brought together. 


JAY APPLETON 
Unsversity of Hull 


Art and Magic in the Court of the Stuarts By 
VAUGHAN HART Routledge. 1994 pp. xiv + 266. 
£50.00. 

HARTS STUDY ranges widely over the artustic 

production of the Stuart court in the early part 

of the seventeenth century. Its dominating figure 
is Inigo Jones, and its pervading thesis that 

‘important forms of art patronised by the Stuarts, 

including masques, heraldry, gardens, archi- 

tecture, musical harmony, and processions 

embodied a magical understanding of nature 
through references to the Renaissance cosmology 
broadly described as Neoplatomsm’ His 
approach, im many respects, inhabits (or 
resurrects) the intellectual world of scholars such 
as Prances Yates, ultimately relying on the 
conviction that the arcane symbolism of 

Neo-Platonism was not merely a convenient 

vocabulary to be plundered, but a belief-system 

that powered the aspiration of artists and 
fundamentally conditioned the detail of their 
productions. 
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The idea that runs throughout Hart’s book 1s 
that the Stuart court sought to restore 2 golden 
age, to establish a ‘New Jerusalem’ by the ream 
of a ‘herac British antiquity perhaps best enutled 
“Albion and Jerusalem”’. He sees this am being 
pursued through the masque's revival of chivalry, 
the efforts of garden designers in ther ‘magical’ 
mechanical devices to harness ‘the forces of the 
Platonic elements’, and, crucially, in the planned 
restoration of St Paul’s as a ‘Solomonic’ temple. 
Here Hart links the classicizing purpose of the 
fagade Jones designed for the Church with the 
reading of Stonehenge as a temple built by the 
ancient Romano-Bnitish on Salisbury plain, in 
which each stone of the monument was 
understood as ‘a decayed Tuscan column, 
identical to those he himself was to use on St. 
Pants Cathedral’, Hart argues that ‘in thus 
making Stonehenge Romano-Bntsh, at a general 
level Jones found a nanonal past for his outwardly 
Italian architecture’, and, more specifically, that 
‘to Jones Stonehenge became an analogue of 
Solomon’s temple’. 

In perhaps the most speculative section of the 
book, Hart argues that Jones planned an 
architectural reordering of the route of royal 
procession through the city of London to 
celebrate ‘the tnumphal progress of the sun lang 
across his capital to his sun temple’ through 
which ‘the subjects of Stuart rule would see 
London itself magically transformed from 
medieval darkness into a radiant “City of the 
Sun”’. 

The underpinning of the whole book is Hart’s 
belief that: 


through their work Court artists sought to 
constitute a symbolic realm for their royal 
patron, a domain over and above the real 
kingdom itself, and when characterizing this 
realm by assimiltng hidden Pktonic truths 
and universal harmonies artst saw 
themselves as proclaiming an image of the 
onginal garden. Renaissance Platonic art- 
forms were thought not merely to imitate 
nature but to perfect it, to transcend arnfice by 
reflecting the natural conditions on earth 
before the Fall. 


The court masque figures in Hart’s work as 


the art-form which represented the ‘artistic 
apotheosis’ of this attempt, and it ıs in the 
cniticism of this genre that the book seems 
furthest from current cnucal preoccupations. 
Where most recent scholarship has moved away 
from the elucidation of Neo-Platomc program- 
mes which characterized, for example, the work 
of D. J Gordon in the 19508 and 1960s, and has 
attempted to unpick the characterization of the 
masque as an embodiment of the ‘illusion of 
power’ by ever more detailed concentration on 
the fluid and contradictory detail of historical 
contingency, on the practical negotianon of 
faction and power in which each indivdual work 
was involved, Hart resolutely avoids any 
engagement with such mundane reality And this 
1s symptomatic of the book as a whole The 
mterconnections Hart establishes between his 
diverse matenals are often fascinating, as he 
brings together garden design, religious 
controversy, architectural principles, and political 
aspiration in a heady moxture. His collocation 
of nostalgia for an idealzed Anment Bntish 
past and Protestant enthusiasm for the restoration 
of the ‘true Brush church’ with Jones's efforts 
to employ a classically derved architecture 1s 
particularly fruitful. But in the end, in entering 
this book one enters a system in which everything 
is always explicable through a philosophical 
system itself founded upon endless analogy 
Whilst it would be foolish to deny that 
Neo-Platonism, and the other branches of 
Hermetic and Cabalistic ‘magic’ upon which Hart 
draws, had their enthusiasnc adherents in the 
early seventeenth century, it is a potentially 
perilous undertaking to make characters [ike 
the engagingly dotty George Marcelline the 
essential guides to the mental workings of the 
period. It ıs perhaps symptomatic that Hart ates 
the appearance of the figures of Poesy, History, 
Architecture, and Sculpture in Chloridia as 
representing the way in which the arts were 
intended to ‘celebrate and stimulate virtuous 
action through their embodiment of Platonic 
order and harmony’, whereas to Jonson the 
introduction of these figures was precisely 
what triggered his embittered attack on 
‘shows! Shows! Mighty shows!’ in hus ‘An 
Expostulation with Inigo Jones’. Though Hart 
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briefly discusses the contest between Jones and 
Jonson for the ‘soul’ of the masque, it ts Jonson 
whose view is dismissed as ‘unbalanced’. There 
was more disagreement than Hart’s model 
allows—-Dantel’s fundamental scepticism about 
the power of the masque, for example, 1s never 
mentoned—and many readers may find 
themselves unable to accept the totalizing dams 
that the book makes. 


DAVID LINDLEY 
Unversity of Leeds 


The Beribboned Bomb’ The Image of Woman in Male 
Surrealist Art By ROBERT J BELTON. University 
of Calgary Press. 1995 pp. 316. No price grven. 

IN THIS study, Robert J Belton describes his 

perspectrve on surrealism as that of ‘2 male 

heterosexual who rejects the stereotypy of 
hegemonic masculinity’ (p. 00) He concludes 

‘that male Surrealism, histoncally speaking, vared 

between indifference and remorseless hostility 

towards women, so readers looking to dismantle 
or redeem these mages will probably find this 
study disagreeable’ (p. 22) He extends here the 
stance he took in his 1990 essay, ‘Spealang with 

Forked Tongues: “Male” Discourse in “Female” 

Surrealism? (Dada/Surrealisn 18). In that essay he 

anachronistically justified the relative neglect of 

women surrealist artists before the ‘fashion to 
retrieve women artists’ in the 19708 with the 
argument that certain women = surtealists, 
including Leonora Carnngton and Dorothea 

‘Tanning, were not drawn to the feminist 

movement In Belton’s opinion, this made their 

art not only negligible but hypocritical: ‘most of 
the women were making a special effort to 

“speak”, as it were, the tongue of those who 

oppressed them’ (pp. 50—62) 

In The Berlbboned Bomb Belton sidesteps the 
issue of the involvement of many women in the 
outer, 1f not always the inner, arcle of surrealism 
with the clarification that his study is not engaged 
m ‘recuperating’ women arsts into the surrealist 
cannon or of seeing ‘a female aesthetic 
characteristic of a female sensibility’ in surrealism 
(pp. 200, xxi) All this us intended to justify a focus 
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on ‘Woman’ as a construct in surrealism while 
ignonng the input of the many women associated 
with the movement. Their art and wnting have 
become widely known thanks to the critical work 
of Whitney Chadwick and Renée Riese Hubert. 
Women surrealist artists include Carrington, 
‘Tanning, Zum, Miller, Sage, Mansour, Agar, Pmi, 
Varo, Prassinos, Hugo, and Oppenheim, not to 
mention Kahlo, to whose work the ‘benbonned 
bomb’ of Belton’s tide refers. Their visual and 
verbal self-portraits contnbute a significant 
counterpoint to the image of ‘Woman’ in male 
surrealist art that, I believe, it us uresponsible to 
overlook and ignore in contemporary evaluations 
of surrealism. 

Hubert’s book alone, Magnifying Mirrors 
Women, Surrealism, and Partnership (1994), demon- 
strates how fnutful for women and for surrealism 
from the first collaborative automate text by 
André Breton and Philippe Soupault, The 
Magnetic Fields (1919). It is not included in 
Belton’s otherwise exhaustive bibliography The 
sheer number of women drawn to surrealism 
alone belies the perspective that these women 
produced surrealist art out of a sort of ilk 
conceived masochism. The more interesting 
problem 1s how they managed to create art in an 
artistic mulieu that, as Belton quite correctly 
demonstrates with his own perspective as well as 
with his thesis, was frequently unfnendly to 
them. There was clearly something in surrealism 
for women, despite Belton’s attempt to prove 
otherwise. This question, I have argued 
elsewhere, merits much more attention than 
Belton has seen fit to bestow. 

The problem could be seen as ansing fram a 
disagreement over terms based on historical 
critical perspective. Belton judiciously dis- 
tinguishes between two classes of surrealists: 
those whom he calls ‘orthodox’ due to their 
close affiliton with Breton, author of the 
Manifestoes, and those whom he terms ‘heterodox’, 
who broke with Breton, largely at his own 
instigation in the Second Manifesto of 1930, 
including George Bataille and André Masson. It us 
problematic, however, especially in evaluating 
works about and by women, to qualify all women 
artists associated with surrealism as ‘postsurrealist’ 
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(p 253) Surrealism as 2 movement lasted 
officially from 1924 to 1969, when rt was 
disbanded by Breton’s followers. It ıs umportant 
to see ıt as a whole because such a perspective 
gives privilege of place to Breton’s too often 
undervalued Arcane 17 (1945), and permits 
contemporary readers to see surrealist re- 
presentations of women in the context of the 
artistic responses of actual women who were 
drawn to the group. 

Belton is extremely careful in historically 
situatng the artists within surrealism but less 
careful with cnucs. The wonderful works of 
Simone de Beauvoir (1949) and William Rubin 
(1968), for example, necessarily leave out the 
women because studies Like Whitney Chadwick's 
were not widely available before the 19803. The 
simple fact that women responded to images of 
*Woman’ in surrealism with a mulutude of visual 
and textual self-portraits changes the historical 
perspective on those images analysed by Belton. 
These include Leonor Fini’s Bout du Monde 
(1949), Leonora Carrington’s Seff-Portrat (1938) 
and her autobiographical narrative En bas (1944), 
Lee Miller's photographic  self-portraiture, 
Dorothea Tanning's Birthday, both the painting 
(1942) and the autobiography (1986), the multiple 
self-portraits of Pnda Kahlo, Unica Zurn’s 
autobiographical works, L’Homme-jasnin and 
Sombre printemps (1970, 1971), Kay Sage’s 
soon-to-be-published memoir, China Eggs, Joyce 
Mansour’s autobiographical poetry from the 
19508-19703, Alice Prin’s recently reissued Kikl’s 
Memoirs (1930), and Youki Desnos’s Les 
Confidences de Youkt (1957) These works bear 
witness to the fact that despite the misogyny 
Belton exposes, women drawn into the surrealist 
circle felt a desire (and the freedom) to 
complement the pletbora of mages of ‘Woman’ 
by men with images of their own They refocus 
our own historical perspectrve on the role of 
musogynist, uf not pornographic, images of 
‘Woman’ within surrealism as a whole. 

Having mded with those whom Belton 
correctly anticipates will find his chosen 
perspective ‘disagreeable’, I believe that there is 
nevertheless a lot to be said for hus critical 
method, based as it is on careful, close readings 
which are thoroughly grounded ın their 
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historical, mtellectual, and philosophical context 
It ıs from such close analysis, after all, that more 
generalized theories about surrealism must 
emerge. But to focus on works devoted to the 
image of ‘Woman’ while relegating commentary 
on images of ‘Woman’ produced by actual 
women associated with the movement to the final 
few pages is perhaps too Immuting in this case. For 
example, about Breton’s essay on Frida Kahlo (the 
woman artist he most admired in ‘Speaking’), 
Belton reports dismissively: ‘the art of Pnda 
Kahlo, whose likeness to a sort of seductrve 
butterfly was Breton’s primary concern, is 
summarized quickly as “a ribbon around a 
bomb”’ (p a54). This overlooks the comment 
made by Breton, which was of significance to the 
surrealist perspective as a whole, about the quality 
of Kablo’s work when he praised ıt for being not 
merely ‘visual’ but ‘visionary’ (Le Surréaiisme et la 
peinture, 1965). 

Belton evokes Mary Ann Caws and Susan 
Suleiman when he poses the problemanc 
question of what it means to be a woman looking 
at frankly misogynist representations of ‘Woman’ 
by such artists as Hans Bellmer. ‘how does the 
viewer avoid being incorporated into the 
world-representation of the artist?” (p. 150) The 
large number of women artists we now know to 
have been actively mvolved with the movement 
makes us realize that this question requires a 
more complicated answer than we previously 
thought. Certainly, the extreme upon which 
Belton concentrates so fully exists within 
surrealism and has been amply documented by 
him and by Xavitre Gauthier before hım But 
percerving the group’s aesthetic in terms of 
principally male autoeronc and perverse sexual 
tendences re-enacts the exclusion Belton claims 
to deplore. 

In the spint of Breton’s idealistic port suprême 
from the second Manifesto, ıt 1s possible, in 
reading images of women in surrealism, for 
dualines to coexist For example, the photograph 
on the cover of the October 1927 issue of La 
Révoltion surréaliste depicts a woman looking away 
from the camera and prepared to wnite 
automatically. This ıs read negatrvely by Belton 
as an image of ‘Woman’ who ‘becomes part of 
the furniture and technology of the classroom’ 
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(p. 76). But women looking at this photograph 
the way Assia Djebar looks at Delacroix’s painung 
Femmes d'Alger (1832) un her Femmes d'Alger dans 
leur appartement (1980) might re-vision that same 
schoolgirl as about to turn to face the camera (in 
the manner of the self-portrats by women 
mentioned above) and to write automatically 

herself 
Finally, what is most troubling about Belton’s 
appraisal of the image of Woman’ in surrealism is 
the seemingly feminist perspective he takes in 
defence of women with such statements as. 
‘Women are hated and feared precisely because 
they are sexually different’ (p. 143). His demre to 
defend real women against the non-femimust 
perspective of the surrealist men seems sincere, 
but his mtense focus on those works by surrealist 
men that were most degrading to women—such 
as Ernst’s ‘Céranne and Rosa Bonheur’, among 
other mages from La Femme 100 têtes, Dalf's 
Dream of Venus’, and Bellmer’s erotic 
illustrations and dolls—results in a disturbing 
re-enactment of that same degradation. Belton 
concludes with an invitation to dialogue that was 
not evident in his non-dialogical approach. 
However, ın his final pages on women he shows 
greater appreciation of the work of women linked 
to surrealism than he did in 1990, so perhaps in 
the future the notion of dialogue and the works of 
women may benefit from his admirably thorough 

scrutiny. 
KATHARINE CONLEY 


Dartmouth College 


Entertaining the Third Reich. Hlunons of Wholeness in 
Nazi Cinema By LINDA SCHULTE-SASSE. Duke 
U P 1996. £17.95 paperback. 

LINDA = =SCHULTE-Sassk confesses to an 

‘epistemological reversal’ in the course of wntng 

this book. Ah, we might think, looking at the 

films themselves made her amend her pre- 
supposinons. Actually, ıt turns out that the change 
of mind arose not from the films themselves but 
rather from her discovery of a ‘theoretical 
apparatus’, developed since the seventies, for the 
study of popular film. Indeed, such theory 


permeates the whole book. Hence, in addressing 
problems of Schulte-Strasse’s methodology, one 
is not merely questioning one individual's 
approach but commenting upon a style of critique 
become fashionable. 

Among the many theorists Schulte-Sasse draws 
upon are Jacques Lacan, Chnistian Metz (Psycho- 
analysis and Cinema: The Imaginary Signifier), the 
Slovenian theorist Slavoj Žžek (The Sublime 
Object of Ideology), Teresa de Laurens (Alice Doesn’t. 
Femunism, Semiotic, Cinema), Mary-Ann Doane 
(The Desire to Desire. The Woman’s Film of the 19405), 
Khus Theweleit (Male Fantasies), and the Michel 
Foucault of Disipline and Punish. No published 
criticism of these writers ss acknowledged, and 
their views are cited as authoritanve wnt. One 
result of this is that, for all the occasional 
references to actual events and background 
material supplied by genuine scholarship, much 
of the book’s argument is hermetically enclosed. 

In bnef, the mam argument and organization 
of the book are as follows. Schulte-Sasse’s focus is 
not on overt Nazi political propaganda but rather 
on how Nazi fantasies, in popular commercial 
films of the era, coexist with and employ recetved 
strategies of entertainment In particular she 
traces many of the plot structures and character 
types found in Nazi consumer cmema back to 
ones employed by the German dramatists of the 
Enlightenment, especially Lessing and Schiller 
She sees eighteenth century plot patterns and 
symbolic figures as sometimes reinforcing the 
expression of Nazi beliefs and sometimes being at 
odds with that expression. She notes that the 
values of the earlier dramatists were idealistic, 
liberatory ın intention, and cnitical of poliucal 
authorities, but suggests the Narı cinema 
subverted these values for its own ends with 
varying degrees of success To support her 
cntique she discusses some films that actually use 
eighteenth century settungs namely Jew Suss; the 
Frederick the Great senes, including Fridericus, 
The Great King, and The Old and the Young King, 
Friedrich Schuller—Triumph of a Genius, Komodi- 
anten, and Friedemann Bach. To show that similar 
situations are employed in other films, she then 
considers several works set in other periods and in 
different genres, including such explicit films of 
Nazı propaganda as Hitler Youth Quex. (Goebbels 
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later banned the making of films so overtly 
propagandist as the last mentioned—audiences 
were turned off by them.) 

This summary might suggest that Nazı 
Cmema 1s being seen in contrast to other genres, 
to the drama of Sturm mid Drang and the popular 
commercial cinema of Hollywood In practice 
this ıs not so, for at tumes Schulte-Sasse seems as 
hostile to the values embodied there as she 1 to 
the films of the Naz era It is not merely that she 
perceives continuities, but that her tone and 
remarks regularly denigrate their aesthetics Por 
example, she believes that ‘the tools of the 
eighteenth century, especially its mechanisms of 
identification’ helped grve rise to the Nazis’ 
perverted fantasies. In the same paragraph she 
says, ‘If, moreover, Hollywood-style cinema 
serves National Socialism so well, perhaps there 1s 
an implicit affinity between the subject effect of 
this cinematic style and of fasasm’ Both 
Enlightenment narratives and Hollywood films, 
in the way they encourage a narcissistic fantasy of 
social wholeness, support what she considers to 
be (followmg Walter Benjamin) the Nazi 
aestheticiration of politics. She also condemns the 
Enlightenment for bringing into being such 
mystifications as that of the autonomy of art (a 
‘retreat unto the aesthetic’), as Sentimentality (for 
1 ‘equation of the bourgeois with the unrversally 
human’), and as Genius (as it ‘incorporates the 
ulumate male fantasy, being born out of one’s 
own will and creation’). Present day cultural and 
pychoanalytical theory, however, is exempt from 
censure or doubt. 

The language of that theory ıs not merely 
abstruse—eo that ıt is often difficult to know how 
asseruons mesh with mundane experience—but 
It also segms compulsively abstruse. Even simple 
olgervations are rendered portentous, as when, 
remarking how the soundtrack reinforces the 
visuals, Schulte-Sasse speaks of ‘doubling the 
film's signifiers of the symbolic order’. Characters 
do not have an identity, they have ‘a space of 
identification’. Key concepts are seldom clarified 
(except by quoting the equally mrystificatory 
explanations of fellow-theonsts), and we move 
through pages employing abstractions such as 
Desire, fantasy, the Repressed, the gaze, the other, 
phallus power, and aexthetiaxation. Certain words 
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and phrases keep re-appearing like facial tics. 
specularize, cathected, phallocentrism, diepetic, inter- 
pellation, valorization, suturing, rupturing, fetishizes, 
and, let us not forget it, patriarchal narrative 
paradigms. Whole sentences read like parodies, ¢ g 
"The Predenck genre depicts a social body in a 
state of siege by another space marked as female 
(Le , the obstacles he faces are only ostensibly 
“polincal") Its narratrve works, then, to liberate 
the contaminated social body by a reverse 
penetration, an explosion into the aggressive 
“female” space’ (p. 114) (Schulte-Sasse’s relance 
on putting inverted commas around words u 2 
study m itself) 

In the blurb on the back cover of the book, 
along with a quotation from Slavov Žižek praising 
Schulte-Sasse for setung ‘new standards in the 
domain of the analysis of ideological mechanisms 
at work in cultural product’, is another by Dana 
Polan praising her for ‘putting important 
theoretical concepts to the test’ Thus is precisely 
what the book does not do. To put a theory to the 
test should entail the possibility of its being 
proved wrong by the material studied, or at least 
its requinng modification of its own underlying 
premises. There is never any possibility of that 
occurmng here. Sacrosanct theory overndes 
everything and functions rather like a meat- 
grinder. whatever goes in comes out mince For 
instance, one of the book’s premises, unproved 
and unprovable, is annunciated thus: ‘From a 
narratological standpoint, any given mouf is 
always subordinated to a “greater” narrative and 
ideological project. Since the eighteenth century 
this project has been centred upon the 
fundamental opposition between “alienation” and 
“community”, between the fragmented and the 
whole, rootlessness and a sense of place’ The 
next sentence affirms that any specific 
configuration, however, is ‘merely a contingent 
Narrative manifestation that can as easily be 
reversed’ (p 274). What this means in practice is 
that no actual motfs in films can ever contradict 
the onginal premse 

Consider, for instance the agenda laid down for 
G. W. Past’s Kormodianten (1941). These are the 
questions Schulte-Sasse brings to interrogate the 
film: What happens when ‘Nazism’s construction 
of its imagmed community and imaginary 
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narrative of history is organized’ around a female 
[the historical actress Caroline Neuber (1697- 
1760)] instead of a body polincal [1e. a male 
leader like Frederick]? ‘Can a woman be a 
sublime, fetishized object that ıs “more than 
herself"? Can she function as a nte of recon- 
alaton in the mode of Frederick or Schiller? . . 

How far does the inscmpton of gender in 
Komodtanten figure in its identficanon wrth 
late-cighteenth-century aesthetics?” Here, as ın all 
her film analyses, Schulte-Sasse sets out with a 
battery of preconceptions, and not surprisingly 
finds accommodating answers. The consequence 
of this is that everything becomes allegorized. 
Many films, of course, do contain elements of 
allegory, 1f only because of the dramanc need to 
condense in specific characters more general 
conflicts involving mval forces or principles. 
(Though such allegorical elements often are 
overshadowed by our human interest in the 
characters themselves as fellow beings, albeit 
ficnonal ones.) With Schulte-Sasse the allegon- 
zation of the films 1s unremitung and compulsive, 
and the same abstractions are symbolized in film 
after film: the commodified woman, the phallic 
dread of fermmuxation, the threatening or the 
desired Other. Despite illuminating bits now and 
then about actual films (and some remarkably 
ingenious manipulations), one cannot help but 
feel that in this book one is learnmg less about the 
pathology of Naz cinema than about the 
pathology of narratology itself 

The final chapter offers the study of a film, 
Joseph von Baky’s comic fantasy, Minchhausen 
(1943). This film, in its treatment and subject 
matter, is said to seem a contradiction of the 
whole Nazi ideological system, a subversion of its 
compensatory psychic mechanisms. No problem 
Theory itself ıs unshaken. Schulte-Sasse ım- 
terprets the film as an allegory depicting the 
exhibitionistic exuberance of cmema while also 
revealing the impossibility of ever actually 
realizing desire itself. 

This book appears as one in a new senes 
entitled ‘Post-Contemporary Interventions’. It 1s 
not an auspicious start. Let us hope the editors 
will persuade future authors to wield Occam's 
razor and excise from their writing all argument 


dependent on unwarranted entities and fantastic 
hypotheses, and also to eschew flanilent language 
and psychobabble. And could the editors please 
discourage reliance on terms in inverted commas? 


TREVOR WHITTOCK 


About Modern Art: Critical Essays 1948-96 By DAVID 

SYLVESTER. Chatto & Windus. 1996. pp 1 + 448. 
SYLVESTER ORGANIZES his essays by placing them 
m ten groupings as if the reader were moving 
through different sections of a museum—a kind 
of ‘retrospective exhibition’, the items selected for 
what Sylvester calls therr ‘intrinsic interest’ Some 
revising has been done, at times ‘to counter the 
nsk of boredom’, and essay ttles have been 
changed. The ten groupings are Late Klee, Post- 
War Masters, England, Surrealists, Amencans, 
Forerunners, England, Amencans, and Masters, 
this ordering also being a chronological pro- 
gression, so that earlier comment on Masters are 
one block and later comments on Masters 
another. 

There 1s a rewarding old-fashioned method to 
Sytvester’s work: the search for the essenual pattern 
of an artist’s programme presented in universalist 
truth clams. His inghts have authority because of 
their shrewdness and because of his wide personal 
contacts with many major artists, plus hus 
moportant curatorial work and journalistic posts 
Broadly speaking, he has strong attachments to 
Matisse, Picasso, Bonnard, Mondrian, and the 
abstract expressionists. Sylvester's art criticism is an 
engagement with modernism. 

The best way to do justice to Sylvester’s 
approach is to present some of his ambitious 
generalizanons Picasso’s ‘most violent dis- 
tortons so far from having a grotesque or 
alarming effect . strike one as highly desirable 
improvements on nature’ Picasso has a ‘genius 
for wsolanng particular aesthetic qualities with 
unequalled ruthlessness and brilliance’, but this 
isolaung tendency causes a given group of 
paintings not to develop from previous works in 
that he ‘only contradscts himself as between one 
painting or penod and another’. Sylvester makes 
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the interesting claim that Klee’s search for 
essences focuses not so much in unique physical 
forms of creatures but ‘in the forms of their 
typical action’. One of the most productive ideas 
in art analysis 1s to assume that each thing and 
each art work enjoys a multphaty of essences, 
and Sylvester is right to have essennalism include 
modes of movement and change as well as modes 
of concrete individuation For instance, birds have 
sharply differenuated manners of flight, and these 
are essential features. Indeed, Sylvester suggests 
that the visual signs in a Klee work such as 
Harmonised Combat (1937) are all signs not of 
objects but of pmmordial forces. Sylvester 
crystallizes Bacon’s programme as ‘taking reality 
to the bnnk of unreality, to heighten our 
awareness of it’. In Rothko’s works ‘violence and 
serenity are reconciled and fused’. Sylvester 
should have connected this to Nietzsche (and 
certainly would see the connection), but he tends 
to stress visual elements and to slight 
metaphysical aspects Sylvester, to his credit, can 
be harsh He finds Kandinsky ‘slightly sckening’, 
giving ‘no coherence to stndent relations of 
colour’. Because Cézanne’s works achieve 
monumental grandeur and reconcile major 
paradoxes, Cézanne projects ‘a moral grandeur 
we cannot find m ourselves’. Bntish abstract 
expressionists are seen as too polite, painterly, 
and vague, while the Amencans, like Rothko, 
although ethereal, also ‘have the decistve reality of 
a rock-face’, Henry Moore offers ‘the coincidence 
of landscape with oral and genital references’. The 
strength of Magnitte 1s ‘the aur of innocence, as 1f 
nothing untoward were happening’, and this 
‘utter explicitness . resolves the dilemma of the 
Surrealists’. The Amencan pop artists treat 
emblems of ‘the most brazen and threatening 
characteristics of our culture, things we hate, but 
which are also powerful in their impingement on 
us’, however, they belong to high art, not kitsch, 
because since they maintain ‘the value of the 
unique object’, they belong not to coke culture 
but to wine culture, ‘which is the kind of culture 
to which art can’t help belonging’ These assorted 
comments reveal Syivester’s basic programme of 
searching for the nght essentialist and universalist 
generalizations. He leans heavily on the function 
of great art in reconciling paradoxes. 


At umes, one feels regret that Sylyester slights 
metaphysical issues as he emphasizes formalist 
values He sees Rosenberg’s term the ‘Abstract 
Sublime’ as ‘perhaps the most perfect label ever 
applied to a type of modern art’, yet ın Sylvester's 
own analysis of abstract expresnionism, he never 
treats the metaphysics of the sublime or the 
sublimicist subject declared by Rothko, Newman, 
Still, and others He declares, wrongly, that for 
these painters what really matters ‘is the direct 
impact of . . . forms and colours’ He gives de 
Kooning’s comment rejecting the Onental art 
that locates ultumate value and good not in the 
real world as we mect ıt, but in ‘a state of not 
being here’ Yet Sylvester lets this slide by without 
helping us understand the major metaphysical 
significance of this principle in de Kooning's art 
Though Sylvester recognizes (nghtly) that major 
art must project a funon of significant thought 
and significant form, his own analysis focuses too 
exclusively on the visual structures. Modernism, 
as Sylvester notes, contains the principle that both 
idea and form can evolve as an exstential 
exploration of intuitive paint marks on a bare 
field, but one ought not to slight either the 
metaphysics or the form. This, of course, would 
itself be a pnnaple of high modernism, not 
postmodernism. Sylvester ts a high modernist, 
and is probably proud of it Unhke David Carner 
and others, he finds the genius, ideas, and intent 
of the artist much more tmportant than the ego, 
intent, and politics of the art critic. And he thinks 
real truths can be told 

Occasionally, the generalizanons are wrong, 
such as finding de Kooning ‘a humanist where 
Pollock and Stll are pantheists and Newman and 
Rothko mystics’. Actually, all of these painters are 
strong humanusts, and there is no sense in which 
Still and Newman are true pantheists. They 
are far too emstential for that. But generally, 
Sylvester's crystallixanons hit the mark. They are 
deftly probing and highly rewarding, In them we 
see one of the most redemptive principles the 
world ıs ever going to see: a keen, traned 
intelligence set on the task of pinning down what 
matters the most ın human culture. 


CLIFF G. MCMAHON 
The Chinese University of Hong Kong 
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DELIGHT IN THE NATURAL WORLD: 
KANT ON THE AESTHETIC 
APPRECIATION OF NATURE. 


PART I: NATURAL BEAUTY AND MORALITY 
Malcolm Budd 


I 


KANT maintains not only that the pleasure expressed in a pure judgement of taste 
is not an interest, i.c. the determining ground of the judgement is a disinterested 
pleasure, but that such a judgement is not inherently interesting, i.e. in or of itself 
it does not generate an interest (CJ, §afn, 205). This thought underlies his 
remarkable tripartite claim about natural beauty to the effect that someone who 
takes an immediate interest in natural beauty can do so only in virtue of 
possessing at least the germ of a morally good disposition; someone who is in 
essence a morally good person cannot reflect on natural beauty without this 
reflection generating an immediate interest in natural beauty; and it is right to 
demand that each person takes such an interest. For at the bottom of Kant’s 
thoughts about the possibility, inevitability, and significance of an immediate 
interest in natural beauty is the idea that an explanation is needed of a person’s 
interest in natural beauty—an explanation other than the fact that the experience 
of beauty is pleasant. This idea is implied by Kant’s bald assertion that a pure 
judgement of taste does not, of itself, give rise to any interest; and by this he 
means that the pleasure that is the basis of a judgement of taste does not itself give 
rise to an interest. Clearly, it is Kant’s identification of pleasure in the beautiful as 
pleasure in free beauty that leads him to claim that pleasure in the beautiful of 
itself does not generate an interest. For pleasure in free beauty is pleasure that is 
independent of any concepts under which the object is experienced, but an 
interest is pleasure in the instantiation of a concept, pleasure that the concept is 
instantiated in the object of one’s judgement.’ 


' Pleasure in a beautiful form is not pleasure that such a form is mstantiated. As I have already ındi- 
cated (SIX of Part I), when the lover of natural beauty comes across a beautiful natural item, her 
pleasure 1s both interested and disinterested. It ıs interested in that she delights in the existence of 
the object, and ıt is dismterested m that she derrves pleasure from the form, independently of her 
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Given the ease with which Kant shuttles back and forth between the 
conception of an interest as a propositional pleasure and the conception of an 
interest as a desire (under or determined by a concept); and that Kant sometimes 
means more by someone’s taking an interest in natural beauty than the person’s 
being pleased that it exists—he means also that the person desires to experience it 
and so willingly gives time to seeking it out; it is important to distinguish three 
desires that might be associated with the pleasure of experiencing something as 
beautiful. These are (i) a desire to continue to look at the beautiful object, (1i) a 
desire to look at other objects with the same form, and (ui) a desire to look at 
other objects of the same non-formal kind. Kant’s conception of pleasure as 
self-sustaining’ requires him to acknowledge that pleasure in a beautiful object 
encourages a desire of the first kind, the desire to keep looking at the object, and 
he does acknowledge this: ‘[pleasure in the beautiful] does have a causality 
inherent in it, namely that of preserving the state of the representation itself and 
keeping the cognitive powers engaged without any further aim. We linger in our 
contemplation of the beautiful, because this contemplation strengthens and .. 
reproduces itself’ (CJ, §1a). But it is clear that there 1s no inherent connection 
between the pleasure of experiencing something as being beautiful and desires of 
the second or third kind: the experience of finding the form of an object beautiful 
need not engender a desire to experience other objects with that form; and 
pleasure in a beautiful object of a certain kind does not in itself provide a reason 
to desire to experience other objects of the same non-formal kind—a desire for 
anything of that kind—in the expectation that it will be equally beautiful, for the 
pleasure is pleasure in the object’s form and other objects of the same non-formal 
kind might not have that (or another) beautiful form. 

In fact, there seems to be no relevant difference between pleasure in the beautiful 
and pleasure in the agreeable with respect to the second kind of desire: the 
experience of finding the matter of an object pleasant need not engender a desire to 
experience other objects with that matter. And just as the experience of finding the 
form of an object beautiful might, but might not, generate the desire to experience 
other objects with different beautiful forms, so the pleasant experience of one 
kind of matter might, but might not, generate the desire to experience pleasurable 
matter of different kinds. However, Kant maintains that a judgement of the agreeable 
differs from a judgement of the beautiful in that it, unlike a judgement of the 
beautiful, ‘expresses’ an interest in its object, giving as his reason that by means of 
sensation such a judgement arouses a desire for objects of that kind: 


desire to find such an object or that there should be such an object, or in addinon to her pleasure 
that this beautiful item easts where she 1s It follows that, for Kant, pleasures must be individuated 
at least partly by reference to what it 1s that a pleasure is pleasure is (its intentional object) 

For example: ‘Consciousness of a representation's causality concerning the subject's state as 
tending to preserve the continuation of that state, may here be said to designate generally what 1s called 
pleasure’ (CJ, $10, 220). 
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Now, that a judgement by which I declare an object to be agreeable expresses an 
lnterest in it 1s already obvious from the fact that, by means of sensation, the 
judgement arouses a desire for objects of that kind, so that the delight presupposes 
something other than my mere judgement about the object: it presupposes that I have 
referred the existence of the object to my state insofar as that state 1s affected by such 
an object. (CJ, §3) 


What is Kant’s point here? Consider pleasure in the sweetness of a taste. It would 
be a mistake to identify pleasure in the sweetness of a taste with pleasure in the 
taste’s being an instance of that kind (i.e. being sweet), which pleasure ts pleasure 
in the taste as falling under that concept: this would be to confuse pleasure in its 
sweetness with pleasure in its being sweet. And it would be a mistake to conflate 
(i) pleasure in its being an instance of that kind (= an interested pleasure), and 
(ii) its arousing a desire for something (more) of that kind, or to infer (i) from 
(ii). Hence even if Kant were right that a judgement that something is agreeable 
arouses a desire for other objects of that kind, pleasure in the agreeable 1s not an 
interested pleasure, given Kant’s conception of an interest. But in any case it is 
not an invariable truth that pleasure in an object as being agrecable arouses a 
desire to experience immediately, soon after, or ever, other objects of the same 
agreeable kind: inhaling the odour of a flower with delight does not necessarily 
set up a desire to repeat the experience. 

But the vital point concerning beauty is that the possession of the capacity to 
make pure judgements of taste and familiarity with its exercise does not imply as 
a matter of necessity the existence of an interest in experiencing freely beautiful 
objects. For, apart from any other considerations, in general the capacity to 
experience pleasure of a certain kind does not necessarily go hand in hand with an 
interest in experiencing such pleasures—on the contrary, one might want not to 
experience any pleasures of that kind; and pleasure in the beautiful is no 
exception to this general truth, being compatible with a negative interest in its 
object, i.e. displeasure at its existence. In this sense Kant is clearly right to claim 
that a pure judgement of taste does not, of itself, generate an interest. 


0 


It is vital for Kant that a person’s immediate interest ın what she takes to be 
beautiful nature should be dependent on its being nature, so that if she were to be 
taken in by a cunning artificial replica her interest would disappear if she were to 
learn the truth: 


if we were to play a tnck on our lover of the beautiful, by planting in the ground 
artificial flowers (which can be made to look very like natural ones), or by perching 
artfully carved birds on the branches of trees, and he were to find out how he had 
been taken in, the immediate interest that he previously took in these things would 
vanish at once . . 

A bird’s song proclaims joyousness and contentment with its emstence. Ar least we 
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interpret nature in this way, whether or not this is its purpose. But it is the 
indispensable condition of the interest which we here take in beauty [1.e. the beauty 
of a bird’s song] that the beauty should be that of nature, it vanishes completely as 
soon as we realire that we have been deceived, and that it is only a product of art—so 
completely that even taste can then no longer find anything beautiful in it nor sight 
anything attractive. What do poets praise more highly than the nightingale’s 
bewitching and beautiful song in a lonely thicket on a still summer evening by the soft 
light of the moon? And yet we have instances of a jovial host, where no such songster 
was to be found, playing a trick on the guests staying with him to enjoy the country 
air—to their great satisfaction—by hiding in a bush a roguish youth who (with a reed 
or rush in his mouth) knew how to reproduce this song in a manner close to nature. 
But as soon as one realizes that it is all a fraud, no one will long endure listening to 
this song which before was regarded as so attractive. And it is just the same with the 
song of any other bird. It must be nature, or be taken by us for nature, if we are to be 
able to take an ummediate interest in the beautiful as such; and this is all the more so if 
we can require others to take a similar interest too. And such a demand we do in fact 
make, for we regard as coarse and ignoble the habits of thought of those who have no 
feeling for beautiful nature (for this is what we call the susceptibility to an interest in 
the contemplation of beautiful nature), and who confine themselves to the mere 
enjoyments of sense found in eating and dnnkaing. (CJ, 442, 299, 302-3) 


Here we find a number of claims or suggestions that need to be disentangled. 
First, there is the idea that we experience the sounds of a bird’s song as beautiful 
only if we hear them as being naturally produced.’ But this suggestion conflicts 
with Kant’s inclination to regard our judgements of natural beauty as being, 
typically, judgements of free beauty (in the strong sense that the judgement is not 
based on the object’s being seen as falling under any particular concept of the 
object). Furthermore, the form of a bird’s song does not seem to change if heard, 
first as naturally produced, second as artificially produced. Accordingly, given 
Kant’s understanding of beauty as properly predicated only of form, he cannot 
without contradiction hold that the sounds are heard as beautiful only if heard as 
being naturally produced.‘ 

Then there is the suggestion that the appeal of birdsong is due to its being 
heard as if it were emotional expression.” Although this seems here to be offered as an 





3 The generalmanon of this claim—that a natural item 1s expenenced as beautiful only if it is 
experienced as being natural—is clearly untenable. 

1 Independently of this specific point, it should be clear that even the delight in natural beauty of 
Kant’s lover of natural beauty, who has an immediate interest in natural beauty, does not for Kant 
constitute aesthetic appreciation of nature as nature (in the positive sense). For it consists of two 
components, one aesthetc, the other not a disinterested pleasure in an object's form and an 
interest in the object's bemg natural. Hence it 1s not integral to the aesthetic delight that the object 
1s natural, or is of a certain natural kind 

5 The clear recognition of this might well have led Kant to acknowledge lands of aesthetic 
judgement about natural items that are mussing from hus classification (see the considerations in 
SVI of Part I) Not all poets have thought of attracuve birdsong as expressing a bird’s joy in hfe 
“The bird knows nothing of gladness/ It u only a song-machine’ (George McDonald) 
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adjunct to its beauty, perhaps it is tended as an alternative explanation of its 
appeal. This interpretation receives some confirmation from an earlier passage 
about birdsong: 


Even a bird’s song, which we can bring under no musical rule, seems to have more 
freedom, and thus to be richer for taste, than the human voice singing in accordance 
with all the rules of the art of music; for we grow tired much sooner of frequent and 
lengthy repetitions of a human song. Yet here we probably confuse our participation 
in the joyfulness of a dear little creature with the beauty of its song, for if exactly 
imitated by man (as has sometimes been done with the notes of a nightungale) ıt would 
strike our ear as completely lacking in taste. (CJ, ‘General Remark on the First 
Section of the Analytic’, 243) 


Here Kant appears to claim either (this is the obvious reading) that a bird’s song 
(the song of a nightingale, for example) is not beautiful—the impression that it is 
arising only because we confuse our empathic (or sympathetic) response to the 
bird’s (supposed) joy with our finding the song beautiful—or that it is heard as 
beautiful only if heard as produced by a bird. The first alternative would imply 
that someone who takes an immediate interest in a bird’s song—an immediate 
interest in it only because it is natural—is not thereby someone who has an 
ımmediate interest in natural beauty. And this suggestion seems right. For rarely, 
if ever, does a bird’s song have, in comparison with indefinitely many products 
of the art of music, any marked degree of beauty; and our delight in a bird’s 
song is either delight in a series of sounds with at least some small degree of 
beauty being a product of nature, not art, or a function, not at all of whatever 
beauty it might have, but of our interpretation of it as expressing the bird’s 
vitality. 

But these are minor matters necessitating, at most, only the omission of 
birdsong and other non-beautiful but emotionally expressive natural phenomena 
from the catalogue of beautiful natural phenomena in which an immediate 
interest might be taken. What is fundamental is the requirement that the 
immediate interest taken in beautiful natural objects must be based solely on the 
thought that the beauty is nature’s handiwork. Kant’s crucial claim is that it is a 
necessary condition of our taking an immediate interest in the beautiful as such 
that we should take it to be nature, a fortiori if we are to be justified in demanding 
of others that they also should take such an interest, and, Kant maintains, we do 
make such a demand on others, as is shown by the fact that we regard the habits 
of thought of those who (i) do not take an immediate interest in beautiful nature, 
and (ii) devote themselves instead to ‘the mere enjoyments of sense found in 
eating and drinking’, as ‘coarse and ignoble’. 

Kant thinks of an immediate interest ın beautiful nature as being connected 
only indirectly with someone’s finding something beautiful. The interest is 
immediate ın that it is an interest in beautiful nature ın itself, not for any further 
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reason,® and in particular not because ıt is thought of as being connected with the 
morally good; the connection is indirect in the sense that it 1s not generated by a 
pure judgement of taste as such (even one that is made about an object that 1s 
known to be natural), but 1s mediated by natural beauty’s suitability to be linked 
to the morally good. And the connection between natural beauty and morality is 
a priori, not empirical:’ an interest in natural beauty 1s aroused ın virtue of an a 
priori connection between the experience of finding a natural object beautiful and 
the feeling of pleasure in being aware that our action is in conformity with what 
morality requires of us (positive moral feeling). 

Why is an immediate interest in natural beauty—a desire® to find and 
experience natural beauty, for no reason other than admiration and love of natural 
beauty, and even at some cost to oneself—an indication of moral worth? How 
exactly do the two factors, an item’s naturalness and its beauty, explain the 
connection between the desire and moral worth? The intentional object of desire 
(or pleasure) is an item of natural beauty—which, for Kant, regarding it as free 
beauty, means that it is such as to provide a disinterested pleasure in its perceptual 
form, which is experienced as exhibiting purposiveness but is not regarded as in 
fact having any purpose or having been produced by a will, this disinterested 
pleasure not as such producing an interest. What 1s definitive of the virtuous 
person is her motivation. For Kant, the motivation of the morally good person is 
duty for duty’s sake—which he interprets as meaning that the agent acts in virtue 
of her judgement as to the ‘form’ of her maxim, namely that it is such that it can 
be willed as universal law, the judgement not being founded on an interest but 
producing one. Kant’s position appears to be that a person who reflects on the 
beauty of nature will take an immediate interest in natural beauty if, and only if, 


€ Kant understands the idea of an interest m something in itself in such a way that an interest in 
something intentionally designed to delight (as being so mtentionally designed) ıs not an 
immediate interest (CJ, §4a) It ıs this that enables him to deny the possibility of an immediate 
interest m beautiful art (Note that someone mught be pleased that a beautiful natural object cxusts 
in a certain place without this mterest being immediate, as when it 18 in the financial interest of a 
curator of a public park who us not a lover of natural beauty that there should be a beautiful natural 
object ın a certain position in the park ) 

7 Kant identifies an empurical interest in the beautiful that we possess in virtue of being members of 
society (CJ, §41). Our sociability—our propensity and suitability for society—entauls a concern not 
Just to give pleasure to others, but especially for those pleasures in which each person can share, 
pleasures that are unrversally communicable But pleasure in the beautiful is just such a pleasure 
Hence, our sociability leads us to beautify ourselves and our surroundings, to present ourselves to 
others ın an aesthetically attractive manner by dressing in beautiful clothes and adorning ourselves 
and our homes with beaunful objects But this empirical interest is not at the heart of Kant's 
philosophical concerns, ıt concerns art rather than natural beauty, and Kant’s attitude towards it is 
in fact equrvocal 

t As I indicated m Part I (see n. 37), Kant slips freely between interest = desire, and interest = 
pleasure in the existence of So, on the second reading, he asserts that one who takes an immediate 
interest m natural beauty is not only ‘pleased with nature’s product for its form, but 1s also pleased 
at its existence without connecting that eastence with any purpose whatsoever’ (CJ, §4a, 299) 
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she has at least the germ of a good moral disposition.’ In itself the second part of 
this position is insubstantial, since nearly all adult human beings possess the germ 
of a good moral disposition, and perhaps most in a somewhat developed form. 
Kant’s position gets its bite from the claim that it is the possession of this 
potentiality—this and only this—that can explain anyone’s taking an immediate 
interest in natural beauty. In support of his view he appears to present a main and 
a supporting argument, the first claiming to establish one part of his position, the 
second responding to a predicted scepticism about a crucial element in the first 
argument, but as though this element played a role in the first argument other 
than it does! 

The first runs something like this (CJ, 300-1). Given that we find ourselves 
endowed with the capacity to make pure judgements of taste, we must want it to 
be the case that nature provides suitable objects to exercise this capacity on in a 
positive fashion, for this indicates the existence of an affinity between humanity 
and the natural world, a world that is not alien to us. Accordingly, we must take 
an interest in any manifestation in nature of nature’s affinity with our power of 
aesthetic judgement of the beautiful. Hence we cannot reflect on the beauty of 
nature without at the same time finding that we take an interest in it. But this 
interest 1s akin to moral interest (pleasure in the existence of morally good 
actions). So someone who takes an immediate interest in natural beauty can do so 
only in so far as he or she already has a solidly based interest in the morally good. 

This argument begins by deriving an terest in natural beauty from our desire 
to find nature in harmony with our power of making judgements of free beauty, 
and then proceeds, by way of a kinship or inner affinity between the two interests, 
to the conclusion that an interest in natural beauty is possible only for someone 
with a solidly based interest in the morally good. The peculiarity of the argument 
1s that the reference to moral interest appears to be dragged in solely to secure the 
desired conclusion, an interest in natural beauty having been previously 
established on the basis of a consideration that is independent of and does not 
implicate moral interest. Given Kant’s insight that the existence of natural 
beauty—the existence of natural objects whose forms impress us as if they had 
been designed with the aim of enabling our cognitive powers to be exercised in 
the most intrinsically delightful fashion—satisfies our desire that the natural 


° The necessary condition ‘someone who takes such an [1mmediate] interest in the beautful in 
nature can do so only insofar as he has previously solidly established an interest in the morally 
good. Hence if someone has an immediate interest in the beauty of nature, we have reason to 
presume that he has at least the basis of a good moral disposition’ (CJ, 442, 300-1) The sufficient 
condition. ‘the mind cannot reflect on the beauty of nature without at the same time finding rt 
interest aroused’ (CJ, 44a, 300) Kant claims that if an immediate interest in natural beauty 1s 
hebttual and readily associates itself with the contemplation of nature, this indicates at least a temper 
of mind favourable to moral feeling (CJ, $42, 298-9), and that someone with fine artistic 
Judgement who willingly abandons beaunful art for beautiful nature has a beautful soul (CJ, §4a, 
300) 
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world should not be alien to humanity and fosters our sense of belonging to it, 
nothing more is required to explain a person’s interest in natural beauty: appeal to 
a kinship with moral interest ıs simply redundant. 

One thread in Kants second argument (CJ, 301) is this: there is an analogy 
between a pure judgement of taste and a moral judgement. A pure judgement of 
taste is a judgement about, not the matter, but the form of an object, namely its 
suitability to give universal pleasure; a moral judgement about the rightness or 
wrongness of acting from a certain principle is a judgement about, not the matter, 
but the form of the principle, namely its suitability to be willed as a universal 
law; and neither. judgement is based on what the subject desires. The point of 
analogy that Kant highlights and wishes to exploit" is the fact that, despite their 
differences, both kinds of judgement represent a pleasure—in the one case, 
pleasure in an object’s form, ın the other, pleasure in a morally good action—as 
being universally appropriate, the right response to the object of the judgement 
(the first of these pleasures being disinterested, the second an interest). 

Another thread is the claim that this analogy can lead a certain kind of person, one 
who thinks in a morally good way or would be easy to train to do so, to take just as 
strong an immediate interest in natural beauty as in morally good actions, this effect 
being produced without the person needing to engage in any distinct, subtle, and 
deliberate process of reflection. This appears to mean that a lover of natural beauty 
does not need to have identified any of the points of analogy Kant indicates ın order 
for the analogy to have generated his or her immediate interest in natural beauty. And 
Kant certainly regards the ordinary person’s concepts both of beauty and the morally 
good as being ‘confused’ or ‘indistinct’,'? thus precluding an articulated awareness of 
these points of analogy. But it is unclear exactly how Kant conceives of the analogy’s 


© In fact, there is an ambiguity in the notion of form. The form of a beautiful object 1s the structure of 
its elements (in virtue of which it is suited to please each person); but the form of a maam or 
principle of action just ıs its accordance or conflict urth the requirement of willed umversaltty, its suitability 
or unsuitability to be willed as a principle that each person acts from. 

1! Grven the tensions apparent in Kant's text, sumilarines between certain of his thoughts about the 
lover of natural beauty and thoughts he later offers in explication of the claim that beauty (whether 
of art or nature) 1s the symbol of morality (the morally good), and the fact that beauty (whether of 
art or nature) x always construed by Kant as beauty of form, it might be thought that there would 
be nothing amiss in reading some points of analogy between beauty and the morally good indicated 
by Kant in support of the idea that beauty 1s the symbol of morality back into the earlier discussion 
of the lover of natural beauty. For Kant, the crucaal feature of beauty in virtue of which it is a 
symbol of the morally good 1s the freedom integral to the recognition of beauty on the one hand, 
there 1s the free play of the imagination (within the bounds imposed by the lawful nature of the 
understanding) that is constitutive of the experience of beauty; on the other, the freedom of the 
will (in which the will is a law to itself) that is required by the morally good But impornng this 
parallel into the consideration of the lover of natural beauty would not seem substantially to 
strengthen Kant’s arguments 

2 Por an explicit recognition of this character of the concept of beauty as possessed by someone who 
cannot expound its elements, see Immanuel Kant, Logic, rans Robert S Hartman and Wolfgang 
Schwarz (New York Dover Publications, 1988), p. 39 
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bringing about the effect he attributes to it. Must the lover of natural beauty be aware 
in some sense that there is an analogy, even if the thought is ‘confused’? Does the 
analogy need to operate at a conscious level at all? Perhaps his view 1s that anyone 
who experiences disinterested pleasure in the perception and contemplation of 
beautiful natural objects and who is inclined to the morally good will inevitably be 
led to take an interest in natural beauty through the person’s unarticulated awareness 
of a parallel between, on the one hand, moral feeling (‘the susceptibility to feel 
pleasure or displeasure merely from being aware that our actions are consistent with 
or contrary to the law of duty’)," i.e. the susceptibility to an interest in morally good 
actions, and, on the other hand, a feeling for natural beauty, i.e. the ‘susceptibility to 
an [immediate] interest ın the contemplation of beautiful nature’ (CJ, §42, 303), 
without this parallel being the person’s reason for taking such an interest. But Kant 
is silent about this. 

However, even if the analogy Kant indicates 1s somehow conducive to the 
effect he desires, this does not establish that a person who takes an immediate 
interest in natural beauty must be someone who has a commitment to morality or 
at least a high potential for developing such 2 commitment, for there might be 
alternative ways in which an interest in natural beauty can be generated. Neither 
does it show that such a morally sensitive person who meditates or reflects on 
natural beauty must or is even likely to develop an interest in natural beauty: at 
most, it shows how such a person might develop this interest, although a real 
understanding of the growth of such an interest out of a process of meditation or 
reflection on natural beauty stands in need of a characterization of the content of 
this process. And the additional consideration that Kant brings forward—that our 
failure to find the purpose underlying the purposiveness of beautiful natural 
forms outside us (in nature’s purpose) naturally leads us to look for it in 
ourselves, in the ultimate purpose of our existence, our moral vocation, the 
requirement to be a morally good person, to possess a good will (CJ, 
301)—manifestly fails to strengthen his position. For, apart from any other 
consideration, this assumes that we are compelled to locate a purpose of natural 
beauty somewhere—a purpose that concerns human beings—-an assumption that 
is unfounded. Hence, Kant’s attempt to establish that moral feeling 1s a necessary 
and sufficient condition for a feeling for natural beauty is not compelling. 

The third element in Kant’s tripartite claim about the love of natural beauty is 
that we are justified in demanding that each person takes an immediate interest in 
natural beauty.'* In other words, each person ought to take such an interest. But 





B Immanuel Kant, The Metaphysics of Morals, trans Mary Gregor (Cambridge: Cambridge Univernty 
Press, 1991), p. 201. 

4 Kant’s writing is lax in CJ, §4a, and it 1s possible that what I have identified as 2 third element may 
be no more than an echo of the second element—that someone who 1s in essence a morally good 
person cannot reflect on natural beauty without this reflecnon generating an immediate interest m 
natural beauty. 
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to be justified in demanding that each person takes an immediate interest in 
natural beauty it would not be enough (nor would it be necessary) to establish 
that only habits of thought trained to the morally good or highly susceptible of 
such training can explain the existence of an immediate interest in the beauty of 
nature, and will produce such an interest in a morally decent person who reflects 
on natural beauty. Rather, what is required is a convincing argument to the 
conclusion that an immediate interest in natural beauty, however this might come 
about, encourages the development of moral feeling in an especially effective 
manner. It is clear that Kant desires this conclusion, especially because it would 
allow the pure judgement of taste to effect a transition from perception of and 
delight in the natural world to moral feeling. He asserts that the harmonious 
operation of sensibility and understanding in the experience of beauty promotes 
the mind’s receptivity to moral feeling, making the concept of a purposiveness of 
nature a suitable mediating link between the realms of nature and freedom (CJ, 
‘Introduction’, IX, 197). And he claims that ‘The beautiful prepares us to love 
something, even nature, apart from any interest’;* and that the disposition ‘to 
love something (e.g beautiful crystal formations, the indescribable beauty of, 
plants) . . . greatly promotes morality or at least prepares the way for it’.’® But 
these are just isolated expressions of Kant’s conviction of the morally generative 
power of an immediate interest in the appreciation of natural beauty, rather than 
solidly based conclusions. 

Kant’s tripartite claim about an immediate interest in natural beauty is, I 
conclude, not supported by compelling arguments. 


Malcolm Budd, Department of Philosophy, University College London, Gower Street, 
London WC1E 6BT, UK. 


B CJ, ‘General Remark on the Exposition of Aesthetic Reflective Judgements’, 267. But this 1s soon 
followed by ‘It is true that the ummediate pleasure in the beautful in nature presupposes and 
cultrvates a certain liberality in our way of thinkang,1e makes our delight independent of any mere 
enjoyment of sense, but here freedom 1 still represented more as in play than as exercunng a 
law-ordained function, which 1s the genuine charactenstic of human morality, where reason must 
exert its dominance over sensibility’ (CJ, 268-9). 
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WOLLHEIM’S DILEMMA 
George Dickie 


I TURN very belatedly to an argument that Richard Wollheim in 1980! set out 
against the institutional theory of art as 1t was presented in my Art and the Aesthetic 
in 1974.7 I do so at this late date because philosophers continue to refer to the 
argument and apparently regard it as a definitive refutation of the institutional 
theory—a sort of killer argument on the model of the Monty Python killer joke. 
I consider this argument in spite of the fact that I no longer hold the 1974 version 
of the institutional theory. I think Wollheim’s argument is completely spurious, 
and further I think it is important to clarify the issue in case anyone thinks his 
argument applies to the later version of the institutional theory. 

Wollheim begins the article in which the argument at issue occurs by denying 
that there are evaluative and other senses of ‘work of art’—senses that I had tried 
to distinguish. He claims that what I called senses of the term are cases of ellipsis 
and metaphor. He writes that what my examples ‘show is that “art” is often used 
idiomatically or in ways which cannot be understood simply on the basis of 
knowing its primary meaning’ (my italics). Whether there are different senses or 
simply cases of ellipsis and metaphor here is not important, as Wollheim’s remark 
about primary meaning shows; the institutional theory has always been an attempt 
to deal with what Wollheim calls the primary meaning of ‘work of art’. Whether 
there are evaluative or other senses of ‘work of art’ or whether there are only 
ellipses and metaphors, it is the primary meaning of ‘work of art’ that is at issue. 
(Whether a given usage of a word is metaphorical or has a new sense depends, I 
suppose, on whether or not a metaphor has recently died.) 

I turn now to Wollheim’s argument. His argument takes the form of a 
dilemma. He writes: 


Is it to be presumed that those who confer status upon some artifact do so for good 
reasons, or is there no such presumption? Might they have no reason, or bad reasons, 





Richard Wollbemn, Art and Its Objects, and edn (Cambndge: Cambridge U.P , 1980), pp 157-166. 

2 George Diche, Art and the Aesthetic (Ithaca, N Y. Cornell UP , 1974), pp 19-52 

? George Dickie, The Art Cirde (New York. Haven Publications, 1984; republished Evanston, IL: 
Chicago Spectrum Press, 1997). 

+ Wollheum, Ar and Its Objects, p. 159. 
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and yet their action be efficacious given that they themselves have the right 
status—that is, they represent the artworld?® 


If, Wollheim claims, the institutionalist takes the first horn of the dilemma, his 
theory is not institutional, but if he takes the second horn it is not a theory of art.® 
Taking the first horn, Wollheim argues, would make the theory non-institutional 
because it would be the possession of the characteristic referred to by the good 
reason that makes the artefact a work of art. As far as I can tell Wollheim never 
says or indicates why taking the second horn would prevent the theory from 
being a theory of art. 

There is a difficulty with the way the second horn of the dilemma is stated. I 
have never claimed that anyone has a status of representing the artworld. I have 
previously argued’ against a more exaggerated form of this misrepresentation of 
the institutional theory in Wollheim’s, Printing as an Art.’ In this book, he 
caricatures the institutional theory as holding that there are artworld 
representatives who are nominated and have meetings to confer the status of art. 
In Art and the Aesthetic, I did speak of a person (an artist) acting on behalf of the 
artworld to confer the status of candidate for appreciation because of his or her 
imagination and because of his or her knowledge of the artworld. I did not say 
that the status of candidate for appreciation is conferred because of a status that a 
person has. Perhaps the dilemma could be rewritten as: 


Is ıt to be presumed that those who confer status upon some artifact do so for good 
reasons, or 1s there no such presumption? Might they have no reason, or bad reasons, 
and yet their action be efficacious given that they themselves have the requisite 
knowledge and imagination 


Having stated the alleged dilemma, Wollheim begins a discussion of the first 
horn. 


If the representatives of the artworld, setting out to confer status upon an artifact, are 
effective only if they have certain reasons which justify their selection of this rather 
than that artifact, does it not look as though what it 1s for an artifact to be a work of 
art is for it to satisfy these reasons? But, if this is so, then what the representatives of 
the artworld do 1s inappropnately called ‘conferment’ of status: what they do is to 
‘confirm’ or ‘recogruze’ status in that the artifact enjoys the status prior to their action: 
and the consequence is that reference to their action ought to drop out of the 
definition of art as at best inessental.? 


5 Tiid, p. 160 

Ibid, p 164. 

7 George Dickie, ‘An Arustic Misunderstanding’, Journal of Aesthetics and Art Critics (Winter, 1993), 
pp. 69-71 

Richard Wollheim, Painting as an Art (Princeton, N.J., Princeton U P., 1987), pp ar3—ars. 
Wollheim, Art and tts Objects, pp. 160-161 
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In this passage, Wollheim writes as if the institutional theory conceives of all 
art-making as proceeding in the way that Duchamp made his readymades—by 
the ‘selection of this rather than that artifact’. This is misleading. The 
institutional theory conceives of the great bulk of art-making as proceeding in the 
traditional ways of painting, sculpting, and so on; it just pictures these procedures 
as taking place within a certain institutional framework. In any event, Wollheim 
queries ın an assertive manner, ‘does it not look as though what it is for an artifact 
to be a work of art is for it to satisfy these reasons?’ For him, to have a good reason 
means to note that an artefact has a certain characteristic, and having that 
characteristic is what 1s solely responsible for the artefact’s being a work of art. 
But then after the just quoted passage, he raises the possibility that (i) having a 
good reason for conferring the status and (ii) the conferring of status are both 
necessary for making art. Wollheim, however, then immediately rejects this 
possibility and concludes: 


Of course, in the absence of any account of what these reasons are or are likely to be 
the issue cannot be settled, but it ıs hard to see how there could be reasons putatively 
for making an artifact 2 work of art which were not better thought of as reasons for 
its being one. !° 


Since Wollheim raises the issue of good reasons, it is puzzling that he does not 
give at least 2 brief account of ‘what these reasons are or are likely to be’. He does 
not give even one example of what he has in mind but just keeps referring 
indeterminately to good reasons. In any event, Wollheim’s conclusion is clearly 
that it ıs the characteristic referred to by a good reason alone that makes 
something a work of art and that, therefore, no kind of institutional action 1s 
involved in art-making 

In order for this sub-argument concerning the first horn of the dilemma to be 
persuasive, the last sentence quoted would have to be backed up with further 
argument or be obviously clinching, which it is not. Wollheim, however, drops 
this point and changes the subject. First, with regard to his quoted comment 
concerning reasons, the discussion should be about making an artefact a candidate 
for appreciation, not about making one a work of art. My actual view in 1974 was 
that there are two necessary conditions that are jointly sufficient for making a 
work of art: (i) the producing of an artefact and (ii) the conferring of the 
candidacy for appreciation. Wollheim is aware of the distinction that I made 
between being a candidate for appreciation and being a work of art because he 
specifically alludes to it, saying that for institutionalists “The status conferred 1s, 
more specifically, that of being a candidate for appreciation.’"’ When setting out 
his arguments, however, he ignores my actually stated views and writes as if the 





10 Ibid, pp 161-162 
" Ibid, p 164. 
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1974 version of the institutional theory involves the conferring of the status of 
work of art. I have in the following tried to deal with this misrepresentation by 
using the disjunction ‘candidate of appreciation or work of art’. Second, his 
quoted comment concerning reasons is clearly wrong; there could be all sorts of 
reasons for making an artefact a work of art or for conferring candidacy for 
appreciation on it that would not be reasons for the artefact’s being a work of art 
or a candidate for appreciation. For example, an artist might have as a good reason 
for creating a particular work of art or candidate for appreciation that it is 
intended to promote a particular moral point of view. Let it be assumed that the 
work of art or candidate for appreciation when created does promote the 
particular moral point of view. While this is a perfectly good reason for crafting a 
work of art or candidate for appreciation, intending it to promote a particular 
moral point of view or actually promoting a particular moral point of view is not 
something that is responsible for its being a work of art or a candidate for 
appreciation in, for example, the way crafting is responsible for its being a work of 
art or a candidate for appreciation. (I am not assumung that crafting alone 1s 
responsible for something’s being a work of art or a candidate for appreciation. I 
do not think that it 1s.) Crafting a work of art or a candidate for appreciation to 
realize certain aesthetic qualities would be another typical good reason for such 
creation, but neither intending the created object to realize these aesthetic 
qualities nor actually realizing the aesthetic qualities is what is responsible for its 
being a work of art or candidate for appreciation in, for example, the way crafting 
is. (Again, I am not saying that crafting alone is the whole story.) Works of non-art 
can self-consciously be made by their creators intending these two good reasons 
and realizing them without either the reasons in mind or the corresponding 
characteristics in the artefact making or even tending to make their creations into 
works of art or artworld candidates for appreciation. For example, a religious 
person might write a tract with the intention of promoting a particular moral 
point of view and realize this end, or a tool designer might create a wrench to 
have certain aesthetic qualities and realize this end. In neither of these two cases 
would the good reasons in the makers’ minds or the corresponding characteristics 
in the artefacts make or tend to make the created objects into works of art or 
artworld candidates for appreciation. Wollheim’s sub-argument about the first 
horn of the dilemma just stops ın mid-air, drawing an invalid conclusion without 
any argument. (I remind the reader that in speaking of confernng candidacy for 
appreciation here I am, for purposes of argument, stepping back into a theory that 
I no longer hold.) 

There are some other good reasons that are worth considering bnefly. These 
are reasons that have figured in various theories of art: the desire to produce a 
representation, the desire to express an emotion, and so on. These reasons and 
their corresponding charactenstics in artefacts fail as art-making for the same 
reason that the earlier reasons and corresponding characteristics do, because the 
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desires and these corresponding characteristics can be satisfied and realized by the 
production of non-art. 

After concluding his argument about the first horn of the dilemma, Wollheim 
challenges the institutionalist to give ‘some independent evidence . . . for what 
the representatrves of the artworld allegedly do’ and to ‘point to positive practices, 
conventions, or rules, which are all explicit in the . . . artworld’. He writes of the 
evidence of the kind of artworld actions that he thinks the institutionalist might 
have in mind: 


This need not be evidence for some altogether new action on their part. It could be 
evidence that a new description is true of some already identified action: that 
commissioning a piece of music, buying a painting for a gallery, writing a monograph 
on a sculpture should be redescribed as acts conferring the status of art upon certain 
artifacts.” 


This last quotation shows how badly Wollheim has misunderstood what I said in 
Art and the Aesthetic. I was trying to give an account of what goes on when art is 
created by artists. He seems to think I might have been talking about activities such 
as commissioning music and buying paintings as art-making—activities that 
revolve around artists and art-making at some considerable distance. 

Near the end of his article Wollheim returns to a discussion of the first horn of 
the dilemma. He says there is a sub-argument that forces an institutionalist to 
take the first horn of the dilemma, so that the institutionalist ‘has to say that the 
conferment of the status of work of art [read candidate for appreciation] upon an 
artifact depends upon good reasons, with the consequence that conferment ceases 
to be an essential feature of art and so drops out of the definition of art’ Before 
examining the sub-argument that the institutionalist must accept the good- 
reasons alternative, consider whether Wollheim’s supposed consequence really 
follows. He says that if good reasons are necessary for conferring the status of 
arthood or candidacy for appreciation, then conferring drops out as a necessary 
condition of art or candidacy for appreciation. Consider a parallel case. 
Presumably having a good reason is required for a king or queen to confer a 
knighthood. Say that a man has had knighthood conferred on him because he is 
believed to have slain a dragon. Believing the man to be a dragon-slayer is the 
good reason that he has had knighthood conferred on him, but he would not be 
a knight if a king or queen had not conferred the status on him. The conferring 
does not ‘drop out’ as a necessary part of becoming a knight because it 1s done for 
a good reason. That conferring ‘drops out’ if a good reason is necessary is just 
false as a generalization. I do not claim that Wollheim holds such a generalization, 


2 Ibid, p 16a. 
B Ibid 
H Ibid., p. 164 
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but I do not see any reason to think that having a good reason for conferring 
candidacy for appreciation (or art status) would cause conferring to ‘drop out’ as 
necessary in the case of art-making, if, as I thought it was in 1974, conferring were 
involved in art-making. 

Now back to the sub-argument that supposedly forces the institutionalist to 
accept the good-reasons alternative. Wollheim’s argument is that in presenting 
something as a candidate for appreciation, the presenter must have in mind 
something about the presented thing that he wants to be appreciated and what he 
has ın mind is what Wollheim is calling a ‘good reason’. It is certainly true that 
in the creation of art over almost all of its history artists have had good reasons in 
Wollheim’s sense. There are many, many things that artists have wanted 
appreciated about their art—its aesthetic qualities, its political statement, its moral 
vision, its stylish verve, and so on and on. But after the practice of art-making, 
with good reasons invariably present, had been in place for long time, it occurred 
to Duchamp and his ilk that they could present candidates for appreciation within 
the framework of the artworld that they did not expect anyone to appreciate—t.c. 
they presented them in defiance of the usual good reasons. What Duchamp’s 
readymades show is that candidacy for appreciation can be conferred and art 
created without the usual good reasons. There is perhaps a further analogy 
between art-making and knight-making. In the days when monarchs had absolute 
power there were no doubt cases in which the monarch conferred knighthood on 
persons without having a good reason, while, of course, pretending to have one. 
The real (bad) reason might be that the person was an old, boyhood friend or the 
like. Despite the lack of a good reason, such persons would still be knights. I do 
not wish to suggest that Duchamp had absolute power in the artworld as a 
monarch had in the political world, but he certainly had the power to be noticed. 

But let it be assumed for the sake of argument that readymades are not art and 
that artists always have had and always will have a good reason for conferring 
candidacy for appreciation and for making art: What is the significance of having 
a good reason? Harher, Wollheim seemed to be claiming that it is the good reason 
that makes something a candidate for appreciation or art. This was shown to be 
invalid because non-art can be created with all the same good reasons. What, 
then, would be the significance of the fact, if it were a fact, that artists always have 
a good reason for conferring candidacy for appreciation or making art? None, I 
think, other than the fact that people typically like to have a good reason for what 
they do, and in a highly regularized activity such as art-making it should not be 
surprising if there were always a good reason for carrying on the activity. I 
suppose it was this feature of art-making that made the shenanigans of Duchamp 
and company so upsetting to so many. 

Wollheim’s sub-argument concerning the first horn of the dilemma fails at 
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every juncture. There are all sorts of reasons for making an artefact a work of art 
or a candidate for appreciation that are not reasons for its being a work of art or a 
candidate for appreciation. Moreover, having a good reason for conferring 
arthood or candidacy for appreciation such as intending to realize certain aesthetic 
qualities, promote a moral point of view, and the like 1s not what makes an artwork 
art or something a candidate for appreciation. Also, there is no justification for 
thinking that having a good reason would cause conferring to ‘drop out’ as 
essential, if conferring were involved in art-making. 

I tum now to the second horn of Wollheim’s dilemma. He quite correctly 
thinks that an institutionalist will not willingly choose the first horn and will 
prefer the second. He writes that an institutionalist will deny 


that the representatives of the artworld need to have good reasons for conferring the 
appropriate status upon an artifact. All that is required (he [the instinitionalist] will 
say) 1s that they themselves have the appropriate status: to require more 1s to betray a 
serious confusion. The confusion would be between the conditions under which 
something is (or becomes) a work of art and the conditions under which a work of 
art is 2 good work of art. To assert that something is 2 work of art depends, directly or 
indirectly, only upon status: by contrast, to assert that 2 work of art is a good work of 
art does require to be backed up by reasons, and it receives no support from status. '6 


~~ 

Now as earlier, Wollheim in the passage quoted does not have the second horn 
stated correctly, but in 1980 I certainly would have chosen the second horn if it 
asserted that something’s being a candidate for appreciation depends on its being 
conferred by someone with the relevant imagination and knowledge, i.e. 
someone filling the role of artist. Even if it were the case that there is always a 
good reason when candidacy for appreciation 1s conferred, I would choose the 
second hom in the sense that I would claim that it is not the good reason but the 
conferring’s taking place within the relevant mstitutional setting that is 
responsible for the candidate for appreciation becoming an artworld candidate. 
So, Wollheim has put the wrong words into my mouth. My choice was not driven 
by an attempt to avoid a confusion between being art and being good art; my 
choice was driven by the desire to describe the process by which art is created, 
which I then thought involved (in part) the conferring of the candidacy for 
appreciation. Once it has been shown that, even if there 1s always a good reason, 
the institutionalist is not forced to say that it is having 2 good reason that makes 
something a candidate for appreciation or an artwork, then the second alternative, 
as I have rewritten it, ıs not a horn of a dilemma but a perfectly acceptable 
alternative. Candidacy for appreciation can be conferred and art made indepen- 
dently of having a good reason, even if there is always a good reason. I can accept 
both horns of Wollheim’s dilemma as I have reformulated it. I came to believe 
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that the 1974 account of the institutional theory was wrong but not for the 
reasons that Wollheim gives. 

Wollheim is nght on one point; I did then and do now want to avoid confusing 
being art and being good art. Wollheim apparently thinks it is a mistake to try to 
distinguish between being art and being good art; he says that making this 
distinction violates two powerful intuitions that we have. The first intuition 
appears to be embodied in his assertion, ‘it seems a well-entrenched thought that 
reflection upon the nature of art has an important part to play in determining the 
standards by which works of art are evaluated’."” If the imitation, the expression, 
or some such theory of the nature of art were true, then Wollheim’s claim would 
be justified. For example, if the nature of art were imitation, then reflection 
would no doubt reveal that the better the imitation, the better the art. The 
intuition Wollheim 1s appealing to here is a theory-laden one. Everything thus 
depends upon the nature that is to be reflected on when the nature of art is 
reflected on. Wollheim’s first ‘intuition’ simply assumes that some particular 
theory of art other than the institutional theory 1s true and thereby begs the 
question. The second intuition ‘is that there is something important to the status 
of being a work of art . . . [and] if works of art derive their status from 
conferment, and the status may be conferred for no good reason, the importance 
of the status is placed in serious doubt’."* The status of being a work of art is 
important, and the reason 1s that the class of works of art contains a large number 
of very valuable items. The class of works of art also contains many works that are 
mediocre, and many that are bad, and this is the reason that I wish to distinguish 
between being art and being good art. It 1s necessary that we have a way to talk 
about mediocre and bad art. 

At the end of his essay, Wollheim comments that the institutionalists have 
made too much of Duchamp. He writes that institutionalists 


have been deeply impressed by the phenomenon of Marcel Duchamp and his 
readymades .. . It certamly would be 2 total misunderstanding of Duchamp’s 
intentions ... to think that the existence of readymades requires aesthetic theory to be 
reformulated in such a way as to represent an object like Fontaine as a central case of a 
work of art. On the contrary, it seems more like an extra condition of adequacy upon 
a contemporary aesthetic theory that objects hke Duchamp’s readymades, which are 
heavily ambiguous, highly provocative, and altogether fronical in their relationship to art, 
should have this overall charactenstic preserved within the theory, or that the theory 
should be sufficiently sophisticated to recognize such special cases as what they are.’? 


A number of comments are in order here. First, the institutional theory 1s not an 
aesthetic theory, it 1s a theory of art. Second, the theory does not claim that 
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8 Ibid, p 163-164 
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readymades are central cases of works of art; 1t regards them as works of art that are 
useful in revealing the matrix in which works of art exast because readymades lack 
the usual interesting features of art. In Wollheim’s terms, the institutional theory 
regards readymades as works of art that exist independently of the usual good 
reasons. I have even suggested the possibility that they are not works of art but are 
revealing in the relevant way because some people mistakenly believed them to be 
art. (Of course, this last point was made four years after Wollheim’s piece was 
published.) Finally, I have always been aware that readymades are ambiguous, 
provocative, ironical, and are special cases. I doubt that anyone thinks that there 
cannot be ambiguous, provocative and ironical art or art that is a special case in 


some way. 


George Dickie, sgor N. Sheridan Road, Apt 9A, Chicago, IL 60660, USA. 
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IMAGINATION AND THE CONTENT 


OF FICTION 
Anthony Savile 


IN THE beginning God created the heaven and the earth. And the earth was 
without form, and void, and darkness was upon the face of the deep. And the 
spurt of God moved upon the face of the waters. And God said, Let there be light: 
and there was light. i 


I 


Should we say those familiar verses belong to history? Or to fiction? Or even to 
both? A first thought might be this: they belong to history as long as they seek 
to record truths, and to fiction only if they do not. Since I propose to talk about 
fiction rather than history, let us ignore the connection between history and 
truth, set the Creation to one side, and stay instead with the thought about 
fiction. It clearly cannot be right to insist that narratives of fiction have no space 
within them for factual record. It would be impossible to account for the 
existence of the naturalistic novel unless they did; and the fictional nature of 
books like Joseph and his Brothers would certainly be quite unimpugned should 
biblical scholarship and archaeological research reveal to us that the record of 
Genesis 24—50 was truth of the purest water, samples of which Thomas Mann so 
ingeniously elaborated. 

Today’s conventional wisdom is that what constitutes a narrative a fictional 
narrative is quite independent of the truth or falsity of the sentences that go to 
make it up. Rather ıt depends on the operation of an instruction (issued impli- 
citly by the author) that his work be read as something that is supposed to be the 
case or imagined to be the case or to be make-believedly thus and so. Evidently 
there is no difficulty in our supposing something to be the case which actually is 
the case Just remember the anecdotal peer who dreamed he was delivering a 
speech in the House of Lords and woke up to find that that was just what he was 
doing So on this widespread view there is no difficulty in supposing that fictional 
works may contain veridical elements. 

Developing this thought a little, the most promment proponent of the 
so-called ‘make-believe’ account of fiction has suggested that there is no 
incoherence in supposing an author might be even claiming truth for every 
sentence he wnites and still be writing fiction. Kendall Walton has wntten: ‘I see 
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no reason . . . why there couldn’t be a genre of historical novel in which authors 
are allowed no liberties with the facts and in which they are understood to be 
asserting as fact whatever they write.” 

Now my concern is not with the correctness or otherwise of this general 
make-believe account of fiction. Rather what I am going to ask is whether, on the 
assumption that it is correct, we might find ourselves thinking that it is just a 
fortuitous matter that so much of the content of the fiction we know and love is 
imaginary, its characters and the events that befall them and the deeds that they 
perform and the inner life that they lead. For it might be said, taking the 
developed view to its furthest limit, we could very well envisage that as far as its 
contents go the whole of literary fiction, all of that autonomous non-cognitively 
oriented corpus of narrative writing, might never have diverged from fact at all, 
the general connection between the fictional and the imaginary being a 
completely contingent one. Of course in our own case that is not how things 
turned out, but surely there could be other cases in which they did, or our case 
could have run in just such a way even though in fact it has not. A number of 
readers will find that idea absurd and they would be right to do so. In rejecting it, 
as I shal, we shall be doing what is done in philosophy so often, finding that at 
the end of the day nothing has changed. The belief we started with and subjected 
to scrutiny is left intact. So I shall argue. But that need not mean that there are no 
interesting sights and spectacles to take in along the way. 

Someone might say: this comfortable reassurance of yours has got to be 
mistaken. Once you have admitted the possibility of a work of fiction not 
departing from truth at all, you have in the same breath allowed that 2 whole 
literature might not do so, a whole literature of a somewhat depleted kind maybe, 
but plentiful enough to exceed whatever bounds must be respected if we are to 
legitimately talk about a literature in the first place. To my mind, reducing the 
reach of a literature in this drastic manner, were it possible, would be too a cheap 
way for my opponent to earn his bread and anyway would not make our journey 
together very eventful, so let me reformulate my question so that it does not 
invite this dull blocking response. 

My ultimate concern is with the theoretical and a priori structure of our own 
narrative literature. An important truth about it (and other literatures that engage 
our attention and interest) is that it has developed and matured over time. We also 
unreflectively expect it to have a future. That is, there is a dynamic aspect about 
it that enters into the account we give of its constitution and it is a very real 
question whether the exiguous kind of writing I have asked you to imagine could 
enjoy such dynamism. If it does not, the example will not count against me; if it 
does, that remains to be shown. Put like this, and raising the question now 





' Kendall L. Walton, Mimesis as Make-Believe On the Foundations of the Representational Arts 
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whether a developed literature (in its fictional domain) can eschew extensive 
commerce with contents of an imaginary sort, we have to put in some real labour 
to discover the answer even under a regime that explicitly leaves room for the 
genre of historical novel that Walton imagined and which earlier theorists like the 
brothers Goncourt once thought should come to epitomize our literary 
endeavours. So let us set to work. 


0 


My initial strategy will be that of showing how nearly impossible it would be to 
find ourselves with developed literary narratives if authors set themselves to 
eschew engagement with the imaginary and restricted themselves to the factual 
record. Tendentiously, I call the theoretical supposition that they might do so the 
perverse approach to fiction. To locate its perversity, two distinct versions should 
be kept apart. The more extreme of them will hold that our understanding of a 
developed narrative literature has to be constructed around factually based 
narrative and will see cases involving any umaginary input as deviations from that 
norm. Given that this position has to apply to our own mature literature 2s much 
as to any other, its champion will be careful to stress that core and periphery are 
not to be identified in any purely statistical way, since that would too quickly lead 
to the explosion of his case. Then, however, he will incur an obligation to provide 
a compelling rationale for selecting a norm of factually based writing, and to 
explain why that ıs bound to be theoretically privileged over narratives of 
imaginary figures and their situations and their inner lives. However, just because 
the imaginary ranges as least as widely in its content as what is actual, this demand 
poses an insuperable difficulty. Not seeing how it could possibly be met, and 
hardly recognizing, as one would still have to, any plausible candidates in our 
own developed fiction for central position against which Téss and the Bennett 
girls and Maisie and Mrs Wix would be adjudged peripheral, I judge perversity of 
this extreme stamp as a clear non-starter. 

A less extreme (yet still perverse) view is one that merely holds there to be 
nothing about the imaginary that privileges it over the actual, and that our idea of 
a developed narrative literature is to that extent perfectly neutral between récits of 
actual events and of imaginary ones. Adopting this more modest stance, our 
theorist does not have to motivate a preference for the actual, only to suggest that 
there is nothing of substance that ıt is unable to provide and which could only be 
supplied by inventions of the imagination instead. So, he will claum that just as 
much saga or early Romance is indifferent in its envisaged content between the 
actual and the imaginary, so too are such other offerings as make up any 
developed literature we might come across or might ourselves have had if our 
past had been sufficiently different than it was. As things actually turned out, it 
happens that our fiction is largely populated by figures of the imagination. But, he 
will say, this 1s fortuitous and could well have been otherwise. 
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To assess the prospects for perversity in this milder form one has to appreciate 
how narrow are the limits within which, despite its mildness, its proponent must 
conceive of his position. There are a number of options here, and I shall mention 
only those at its two ends (it being somewhat unclear just how sharply the nearer end 
can be distinguished from the position that it seeks to undermine and replace). The 
more restrictive of them, the position of modest perversity in its purest form, one 
might say, is this: that at no point in the content of fully developed fiction need its 
author depart from fact. At no point will it be necessary for this to happen, since our 
actual world could perfectly well show up sequences of events and personages 
serving all literary needs as effectively as any imagined ones. 

Now, if one is to take this idea at all seriously, the match between fiction and 
the actual here envisaged must not be simply fortuitous. We are not concerned 
with unconstrained logical possibilities. The match our theorist has in mind has 
inevitably to be one the writer aims at, chooses, and intentionally abides by. 
Should he find there to be mismatch between his narrative and the world, then 
we may suppose he will turn his back, scratch out what he has penned, and start 
again. The effect of this constraint (whose motivation is for the time being being 
allowed to pass unquestioned) is to limit the narratives the writer offers his public 
to events and situations that he knows (or at least takes himself to know) have 
occurred. These might either be purely externally presented events, as are passed 
down by the narratives of history itself, or else more intimately viewed matters, 
where the scruple to remain within the realm of his own knowledge will tie the 
author closely to his own autobiography and inner life or to the biography and 
inner life of his close associates for his chosen subyect.? Since we are thinking of 
his task as that of contributing to a developed literature, where this is set apart 
from more primitive recitals of attention-engaging events, it is probable that, at 
this extreme end of the range, he will run his claim on the more narrowly 
personal basis, hence on a very thin slice of life indeed. 

At the nearer end of modest perversity there is the rather more realistic idea 
that all one needs to consider in the construction of fictional plots are events of 
one sort or another that are historically available, and that their elaboration can 
indeed be a matter for the imagination, but that in its bare bones a mature 
literature can perfectly well be envisaged as sticking to such models. (We might 
call this the conception of fiction as historical romance, and the former its 
autobiographical conception.) I said that this model 1s not clearly distinguishable 


2 A considerable grain of salt ıs in place even here Think of A J A Symons’s observation that ‘A 
biography can never be objectively true; that 1s what distinguishes it from a record of social or 
hustoncal fact. The reflection cast back by any good biography resembles one of those compound 
faces made by newspapers for the amusement of ther readers, blending perhaps an artst’s eyes and 
forehead with a crimunal’s nose and mouth The features in a biography are all distinct enough, and 
they are recognirably the features of the subject, but the hunted eyes and the hunting nose, the 
wafer-thin mouth and the rocky chin, are the biographer’s own’ (The Quest for Corvo: Genius or 
Charlatan? [Harmondsworth, 1966], p. 9). 
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from the orthodox, imagination-involving, version, precisely for the reason that 
creative imagination is now accorded a significant place in filling out gaps (be they 
personal or more purely external) that history does not relate and of which the 
author does not take himself to be apprised. Nevertheless, there does remain a 
difference to be drawn here, namely that in this mildest form of the perverse 
approach the recruitment of the imagination is thought of merely as a crutch, one 
which, allegedly, developed fiction could with some inconvenience do without. 
Under our familiar way of thinking, by contrast, the constructive role of 
imagination is taken to be central and indispensable. 


i 


Given that we are explicitly confining ourselves to consideration of developed 
literature, the question arises whether the advocate of theoretical perversity could 
explain how that might come about. He has to be able to tell 2 persuasive 
generative story, since otherwise the subject he aspires to give an account of 
cannot get off the ground even if as it stands it is free of internal incoherence. To 
decide whether this is possible, we must have some idea of just what 1s to be 
generated; that is, we need to know what a fully developed literature is. I do not 
pretend to have a full account to give nor shall I try to devise one. However, a few 
markers can be placed which are each singly necessary, though certainly not 
jointly sufficient, for an individual narrative work to belong to a corpus of mature 
fiction, marks that any acceptable generative tale whatever must find room for. 

The first and foremost of these is that works of mature literary fiction must be 
written as literature, and that they will only be correctly read 1f read as such. This 
condition will already rule out those sagas and epics that are rooted in folk 
memory and early Romances that are simply indifferent between the imaginary 
and actual nature of its related events. For what engages the reader there—or, if 
we are thinking of an oral tradition, the listener—is the pull of the events related, 
where a measure of insensitivity or indifference is common to the way in which 
they are presented. Of course, there are better and worse ways of doing that, 
some so inept as to make for loss of the audience’s attention altogether, but 
allowing for a minimal narrative skill in the telling, what primarily focuses 
attention are the recounted events themselves. Their recounting 1s itself, so to 
speak, relatively transparent. For primitive literature of this very roughly 
delineated kind, it probably really is immaterial whether the events in question 
actually happened or are merely feigned: one will do as well as the other, and any 
penchant towards the imaginary that we come across here might be explained in 
terms of some immediate want of actual subjects ready to hand, as the most 
modest perversity indeed suggests. 

To write a narrative as literature, by contrast, will involve reflection on how 
well adapted to the subject a chosen manner of presentation 1s, and critical 
appreciation of the work by its readers will require sensitivity to that question too. 
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Clearly, there are all sorts of ways in which interest might be spread between 
these two facets of a narrative, some leaning more one way, some the other; but 
in a developed literature enjoyment provided through presentation is a source of 
appeal distinct from the self-standing interest of the plot and its purely 
événementiel elaboration. 

Following on from this, once we have the important idea of a literary handling 
of events, where recognition and appreciation of the manner is fundamental to 
the perception of our narrative as literature, there is evidently available the idea of 
a literary taxonomy, one which classifies narratives by their various manners of 
presentation. Now taxonomy can be coarse grained or fine grained, but it is 
important to see that the literary taxis can only be as real as it is recognized as 
being. Once we try, as I fancy Northrop Frye classically did, to carve up the cake 
in ways that are finer than that, and which therefore neither intentionally guide 
its construction nor enter into its proper appreciation, we shall be dividing things 
up quite idly. What we need is an intentional notion of literary species or genre 
that fully engages the writer’s practice and the competent reader’s retrieval of it. 

Here it is pertinent to observe that genre is not always neutral between events. 
That is, we must not take ‘way of presenting events’ as though any identifiable 
manner of presentation could be applied to any events whatever. Some manners 
of presentation can only be applied to events that are recognized as being of 
particular sorts or to events of kinds to which certain attitudes are appropriate. So, 
it would be absurd to try to take the events thought of as belonging to tragedy and 
subject them to comic treatment. When that does happen what one has is parody, 
or pastiche, not comedy. I shall put this by saying that genre is not neutral with 
respect to plot, but has more or less determinate implications for possibilities of . 
plot. This will have its significance later on. 

Finally, the notion of fictional literature is, as I said earlier, a dynamic one. In 
providing and taking enjoyment in the way in which fictional material 1s handled 
as literature, both writer and informed reader are inevitably aware of how a given 
text is related to its near neighbours ın the canon. The individual work, as 
belonging to a literature that is developed, will generally present itself as a 
development or enlargement of some familiar manner of handling either by 
extending it to novel areas of plot, or by refinements of manner, perceived as 
refinements of established models, or some combination of both. 


IV 


On the basis of such a very lightly sketched notion of a developed narrative 
literature, involving as it does the thematization of its literary nature, genre, and 
intertextuality, I think we have more than enough to embarrass the advocate of 
even the most modest perversity. I shall outline two different considerations, one 
rather more weighty than the other, both of them aiming at the nearer and more 
realistic limit of his modestly conceived position, since if that can be shown 
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untenable, more extreme versions will be quite hopeless. The first of these 
reflections is suggested to me by the opening remarks of Hazlitt’s essay ‘Why the 
Heroes of Romance are Insipid’? 


Because it is taken for granted that they must be amiable and interesting in the first 
stance, which, like other things that are taken for granted, 1s but indifferently, or 
indeed cannot be, made out at all in the sequel. To put it to the proof, to give 
illustrations of it, would only be to throw a doubt upon the queston. They have only 
to show themselves to ensure conquest, Indeed, the reputation of their victories goes 
before them, and is a pledge of their success before they even appear. They are, or are 
supposed to be, so amiable, so handsome, so accomplished, so captivating that all 
hearts bow before them, and all the women are in love with them without knowing 
why or wherefore, except that it is understood that they are to be so. 


Hazlitt mounts this as a criticism which he envisages authors could avoid, if 
only they took more trouble. Be that as it may, the fundamental truth lying 
behind his remarks 1s that a choice of genre (Hazlitt’s word ‘Romance’ covers 
almost any narrative fiction from the seventeenth to the nineteenth century) 
obliges the characters to have such and such personalities, and that events of such 
and such a nature be taken to happen whether the author explicitly tells his reader so or 
not. Choice of genre, that is, implies a certain constitution of the story’s world, for 
were the fictional world constituted in a way that did not conform well enough to 
the requirements, either the identification of genre would be erroneous, or else 
the resulting work would be perceived to be defective. 

Suppose, then, that working within the perverse vision of these matters, our 
author says that as he writes within his given choice of genre, in certain 
circumstances he need only look around the world for material that matches itself 
to it. We can first remind him that his range of choice 1s already allowed to be so 
narrow that any such further restriction is practically intolerable. Yet it should be 
clear to him just how restrictive this further closing of the frontiers is likely to be. 
Genre determines choice of events (not the events themselves of course, as if ıt 
were causally responsible for them, despite the supposition of some wilder 
deconstructive theorists),* determines, that is, a choice of events which are 
thought of as shaped by their own determining forces and which in consequence 
allow only for certain developments of them. So, for instance, it is not open fora 
tragic hero to be a coward, and cowardly deeds are excluded not merely from the 
recounted action, but also from the hero’s presumed past or future. 

Moreover, even of his fictional present we can say of the hero that certain 
subjunctive conditionals need to be (taken as) determinate in their truth-value. 
To illustrate: were Siegfried to be brought by Mime to confront both Faffner and 


> Willam Hazlitt, Sketches and Essays (London, 1903, first published 1839), p. 173 
‘ For discussion of this theme, see my ‘Narratrve Theory: Ancient or Modern?’, Philosophical Papers 
(1989), pp. 28-52 
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Fasold together rather than Faffner alone, he still would not feel fear; 1f, at that 
fatal crossroad, Laius had revealed himself to his son as his father, Oedipus still 
would not believe him, for given that the characters make their appearances 
within a fixed genre, we must take them to be so constituted that certain things 
cannot and could not happen to them. 

Putting this thought in the context of the insistence on plots taken from life 
itself, and known by their author to mesh with reality, it appears to me that his 
own experience will not, and moreover could not, yield anything as determinate as 
this to his knowledge. He cannot know that his brave friends will not flinch in 
unforeseen circumstances; he does not know what acquaintances would do in 
hypothetical situations; and I think that very often he cannot know these things 
just because there is no fact of the matter. By contrast, in developed narrative fiction the 
choice of genre very often requires that (fictionally) there be a fact of the matter, 
and the only way in which this demand can be satisfied is by allowing umagination 
to constitute such a world in which such facts are stipulated to hold. That cannot 
now be achieved just by imagination’s being supposed to mimic or standing in as 
a crutch for the actual. Here, then, is one way in which a requirement on 
developed fiction can only be met by recourse to the imagination. 

The trouble is to know how far the argument extends. After all, I have not said 
that all notions of genre import matter into the fictional world that precludes it 
from being the same world as ours, nor have I said much more than that the 
extent to which its doing so is an embarrassment will depend on both the author’s 
ability to draw on his own experience and the degree of his attachment to the 
perverse programme under discussion. So, if we look to the least unrealistic 
position, that which endorses what I called the conception of fiction as historical 
romance, as long as the salient plot-constituting events are taken from life, the 
requirements of imagination may perhaps be admitted, yet be seen as marginal to 
the main matter, while happily enough accommodating the kind of observation I 
have just been making. 

I find any such move unappealing. When the historical novel is of literary 
interest, it is so not on account of a way of presenting well-known material that is 
only marginally dependent on what imagination brings to the situation. Rather it 
appeals precisely because of the way in which the wnter imaginatively thinks 
through and represents how the events of his tale might have been experienced 
from the point of view of the actual characters, or more likely, of characters 
bearing the real figures’ names and supposedly enjoying a heightened sensitivity 
to them that their real life counterparts did not have. It 1s, after all, a challenge to 
the imagination of any of us to think how familiar historical events might have 
been lived through either by ourselves or by their actual protagonists or by 
idealized versions of either, and to bring them to just life and show how they 
might plausibly be seen from within is very largely what gives such exercises their 
literary point. Since it is plain that we have here left the realm of the author’s own 
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specific knowledge of the world, it is difficult to take seriously the idea that the 
contribution of imagination is no more than marginal.’ Either it is that—and then 
we are really talking about the relatively undeveloped récit of events—or what 
carnes our engagement must very largely be the feigned input of imagination. In 
the former case the modest position has becomes too tenuous to provide a basis 
for the generation of developed literature; in the latter, it has been entirely 
abandoned. 


V 


I shall not insist further on this response, or on elaborating this particular aspect 
of the argument, but turn instead to a different line of enquiry, one more fully 
engaged with the dynamic aspect of literature than the last. While to read 
literature as literature is to read it in relation to its established neighbours in the 
canon, to write ıt as literature is to move into territory that is unknown from a 
known base that presents its challenges to the author. To put it rather vaguely, the 
author may want to explore possibilities offered by an established genre in an 
uncharted domain, or develop further than has yet been done a certain manner of 
handling familiar material (or, of course, both). My thought 1s that from the 
perverse position we can make no real sense of a literature that develops in either 
of these ways. Yet since these are schematically the principal ways of literature’s 
growth, if we endorse perversity we forbid ourselves an understanding of 
developed literature itself. 

Consider the author confronting a novel literary challenge. He has to be able to 
think through how a new model of handling material might work out, and then 
find suitable material to which to apply it. Only there 1s something completely 
specious about this conception of his procedure. It supposes that there is a real 
possibility of his coming to a specification of what he aims to do in total 
independence of its application to a given story or plot. The work that he 
elaborates cannot really be thought of in that way at all. Nor can it be thought of 
the other way round, where he supposedly comes upon a set of events that will 
constitute his story and all he has to do is to find a way of presenting them that 
satisfies his independently given goal of contributing to the development of his 
literature, for the reason that choice of story imposes its limitations on the way in 
which it can be developed, and what will count as an adequate choice of story 
could not be recognized until a conception of what is to be achieved 1s relatively 
fully worked out. Yet the working out of the conception itself requires that the 
story has already been fixed. 





5 The difficulty is made more acute when we come to recognize the extent to which the novel relates 
its tales from an inner narrator’s point of view (cf. Henry James's Preface to the New York edition 
of The Golden Bowl) Under the perverse programme whose point of view could that possibly be 
except the author's own? Unless we allow the imagination powers that life itself does not possess 
at this point, we are driven back to a conception of fiction as autobiography. 
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It might be feared that this reciprocity merely shows that literary development 
1s impossible anyway, or at least that my conception of 1t is badly awry. In fact, it 
does neither. What must be taken into account are two things. The first 1s that the 
elaboration of literary novelty is not instantaneous but, as things are with us, a 
matter of work that, like philosophy and other compositional bricolages, progresses 
slowly. So, we may have a glimmering of an idea, try and give it substance by 
applying it to a given material and from what is achieved at that earlier stage go on 
to form a slightly sharper idea of our target, and revise the embodiment it 
subsequently receives in the light of this slightly sharper image. And so on, again 
and again, with the result that the eventual development that the author 
contributes to his literature is not one he could possibly have envisaged before he 
set out. Instead, it is one which he is only able to come to as a result of piecemeal 
ameliorations and reworkings of his initial material, largely abandoned on the way 
and replaced by something more suitable.® 

Were he bound to seek out that (even taken in a pretty relaxed manner) from 
the historically given facts available to hım, this would not be a possibility. For the 
crucial feature of literary composition of the kind I am envisaging is that as I 
come to a sharper and sharper conception of what it is that I wish to achieve, I 
shall continually have to rejig the material in which I realize my desire to match 
it, and this I shall not be able to do if I am constrained by a requirement to adopt 
as basic material only that which is historically given. That is, I only achieve a 
specification of what will be a satisfactory development of literary models that I 
start from if I can find a way of rejigging them in concrete terms, but how to do 
this is a matter for discovery which can only proceed by trial and error. Trial and 
error here only makes sense if I have the liberty to adjust the material I start from 
to match the changing insights early attempts lead to, and that in turn is only 
possible if I have recourse to imagination in working it out. That was the second 
thing to be taken into account. 


VI 
The advocate of perversity might try to resist this last assault by saying that it is at 
least theoretically possible for our experience or our history to be nch enough to 
provide a series of materials suitable for adopting this piecemeal conception of 
composition, extraordinary though it may sound. Whether this is so or not, the 
first thing to insist on is that our experience is not in fact like that. And the 
modest perversity that I have been casting doubt on, it will be recalled, is meant 





© ‘In the process of arnving at the finished work, the artist has continually to employ violence. A poet 
writes: “The mast-high anchor dives through a cleft”, changes it to “The anchor dives through 
closing paths”, changes ıt again to “The anchor dives among hayricks”, and finally to “The anchor 
dives through the floors of a church”. A deft and dosing paths have been liquidated, and hayricks 
deported to another stanza’ (W H. Auden ‘The Poet and the City’, in The Dyer’s Hand [London. 
Faber and Faber, 1963], p. 85) 
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to be able to accommodate itself to the developed sort of literature that we 
actually have on the assumption that the strengths of factually based fiction have 
been misrecognized. If that claim can only be made out at the cost of supposing 
our experience to be very different in nature from how it actually is, even the 
most modest endeavour will have failed. 

For another thing, it is not even clear that our experience could have been that 
different, for to be so, the following two things would have to be combined: first, 
the successful author’s experience must be extraordinarily varied and then also 
ubiquitously nch. Failing that, when the moment comes, he will not enjoy the 
expectation of finding in it what he needs to achieve the literary advance or 
innovation on which we are supposing him to have set his sights. Yet as a quite 
general specification of what experience might be like, this is a non-starter. As 
Schiller acutely observed, depth and richness of experience contend against 
diversity, and vice versa, so that the best we can do is to find an acceptable balance 
between them. What is more, when we reflect that the author composes 
piecemeal, the question cannot fail to arise as to when this imagined fellow is 
supposed to acquire the mch and varied experience that makes his writing 
possible? The received picture of writer as recluse 1s not entirely a romantic myth 
in its inspiration: to come to a view of just what he wishes to achieve and then to 
achieve it, he needs to devote himself to his work; under the model of experience 
here envisaged as a possibility, he ıs pretty much bound to a life which could only 
be nch enough for the theoretical demands it places on him if he did not spend 
too much time in his study. 

It would be rash to put too much weight on speculation in this psychologistic 
vein, but to raise the issue does bring one rather more important thing, which 
might otherwise pass unnoticed. It is this: the more insistence that is placed on 
the author’s looking toward life itself to provide him with material that his 
imagination is not permitted to supply autonomously, the richer a conception he 
will need to have of his own life to fill ın the gap that he wilfully creates for 
himself, Yet as we endeavour to construct for him a suitably rich notion of 
experience to work with and to exploit rewardingly in his fiction, one that needs 
to embrace depth as well as variety, it must become apparent that that itself 
involves extensive appeal to what only imagination can provide. After all, 
experience has depth for us only if imbued with a sense of what we are to make 
of it. Yet such a sense necessarily involves reflection about what the possibilities 
are for making sense of it. This in turn depends on what various alternative goals 
we see as being open to us and on our perceptions of the various alternative ways 
we have of integrating the lived situation with our actual goals. None of these 
reflections can have much clear meaning except as tested against imagined 
situations, imagined responses, and imagined goals. It would be ironic in the 
extreme if what we saw as we tried to make much of the marginalization of 
the imagination ın literature offered by even the most modest of the perverse 
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options is that to preserve anything we can count as a worthwhile literature at all, 
we need to envisage our experience being one that places particularly heavy 
emphasis on the role of imagination in constituting its own richness. To 
acknowledge the importance of umagination there is to leave the attempt to 
detach oneself from it in literature entirely without base. Since a person’s 
experience is very largely shaped by the experience of his or her community, 
where else could the individual’s imagination draw its riches from if not from his 
or her community’s developed literature, and where else in its literature, if not 
from the mature narratives of the imagination itself? 


vil 


I have spoken throughout of the content of mature or developed literary 
narrative, but I have said absolutely nothing about what fuels its development 
except by way of rather empty allusion to the writer’s am of carrying the business 
forward. Unless more 1s said at this point I fancy we would be very much in the 
position of the philosophical occasionalist who thinks that unless God sets his 
hand to the wheel from moment to moment the world is doomed to collapse. 
Unless the devisor of literary fiction found himself with this arcane desire he 
would not set about his labours and that literature would simply expire. There is 
something wrong in both pictures. 

What ts wrong tn the second of them—perhaps it is something wrong with the 
first as well—is the suggestion that it conveys that such a desire (be ıt God’s in the 
one case or ours in the other) must be unmotivated, as if we are the hapless 
playthings of the desires we find ourselves with. It is a corrective to this illusion 
to see that what we desire arises for the most part from what we perceive to be 
good, and that our perceiving something to be good is not something that simply 
befalls us. Rather it results from our understanding of the world itself and of our 
place in it 

Applying this thought to the present case, we can ask whether there is any 
general standing good that might motivate the creative writer and fuel the process 
of literary development. If we find good reason for thinlang that there is, then the 
threat of-occasionalism is behind us and we shall have done something to meet 
that other, unbroached, requirement on a generative tale for mature fiction, 
namely that ıt explain why it is proper to think of it as extending from the present 
into the future. 

It might appear that my speaking earlier of fiction as autonomous and 
non-cognitively oriented narrative precludes any such response since that is to 
think of it as generally unshackled to considerations of utility. Are they not, as 
Henry James put it in his Preface to The Golden Bowl, simply constructed for 
‘amusement, fun and delight’ (though to do him justice I should add that he took 
good care to encase these terms in warming quotation marks). Yet that thought of 
James’ is none other than the thought that they are produced their own sake and 
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not for any ulterior end but have intrinsic value. And if they are of value in 
themselves, the fun need not be empty fun; it can indeed be fun of the most 
serious kind. Its seriousness, though, will only be gauged from what mature 
fiction has it in its power to effect. Given that we are now to acknowledge the 
indispensability of the contribution to it made by the creative imagination we may 
be encouraged to ask in general terms what particular value those constructions 
have for us (values that the sort of work that has to be taken as central on the 
perverse construction do not and could not have, perhaps). 

It is pretty much a commonplace that in our engagement with such the 
imaginary representations of fiction we tend to fix our attitudes of various sorts to 
the represented situations, actions, and individuals together with their attitudes 
and feelings and thoughts. But of course the recognitional, evaluative, and 
emotional attitudes we fix are fixed in the form of dispositions, and these are 
necessarily dispositions whose focus extends beyond their original objects, i.e. 
extends to life itself; they are dispositions to feeling and allied response in lived 
situations and towards real persons quite outrunning whatever originally 
occasioned them. A notably clear-sighted statement of the situation is provided by 
Schiller in his advice to the young poet (Letter IX, ad finem): 


The seriousness of your principles will affright [your contemporaries], but in their 
moments of leisure they will tolerate them. Their taste is chaster than their heart, and 
it 1s here that you must capture the amid fugitive. In vain will you assail their maxims, 
in vain berate their deeds, but you may try your forming hand on their hours of 
idleness. Root out what is wilful, frrvolous and coarse from their pleasures, and 
unremarked you will remove it from their actions and eventually even from their 
dispositions too. Wherever you find them, surround them with noble, with majestic 
forms, with forms of spirit; ring them round with symbols of excellence, until 
appearance conquer reality and art rein over nature. 


As I have presented it, disposition to feeling and to thought (and indeed to 
action) 1s something laid down in response both to narratives of history and to 
those of fiction, but Schiller’s concentration on what he sees as the formative 
duties of the artist naturally leads him to focus on an imagination-driven norm. 
There is every reason to think that he is nght to do so. For one thing, the range 
of imagination in forming disposition outstrips anything to which the author who 
takes himself to be bound to the realm of fact would have access. Second, it fixes 
dispositions the more deeply as it draws upon devices of the imagination in 
presenting them to the reader. In Schiller’s model, it gives the artist access to an 
ideal that he explicitly takes not to be realized in fact, and we can happily endorse 
the power of the ideal and unrealized in our minds without speaking in terms that 
are unduly moralistic. Thirdly, in point of method, the effect of a narration from 
an imagined, but participating point of view, surely proscribed on the model I 
have taken as my foil, may be so much more marked than that impersonal kind of 
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presentation that James in his ponderous way playfully called ‘the mere muffled 
majesty of irresponsible “authorship”’. The reader will be more swiftly and more 
firmly engaged through the mind of the imaginary internal narrator than from the 
‘irresponsible’ God’s eye view of matters that he would otherwise be obliged to 
adopt. Lastly the imaginary contents of fiction wait to be called up on demand and 
as required (by the imaginative mind of course); they do not depend on 
uncontrollable vagaries of fact. Other considerations of the same order doubtless 
tip the balance even further. 

The point, I am leading to is that the amplitude of dispositions that can be fixed 
through the representations of imagination is liable to offer us a kind of under- 
standing of the world and our place in it quite distinct in character from anything 
that perversely construed fictional narratives might furnish. Furthermore, it is 
one rich enough in its promise at any stage in the course of literary fiction to 
underpin the persistence of developed narrative fiction and motivate the writer in 
his struggles. If these two thoughts are correct, we shall have the elements of 
what we are looking for from a generative tale about our fiction. The first is that 
it enables us to see how we are to think about fiction’s structure if its existence 
and development to maturity are to be possible at all. Then provided that we 
recognize ourselves as in standing need of the formation of dispositions to 
thought and feeling that fiction can subserve—and that, I think, no one will 
contest—we shall understand why it is reasonable for us to view its persistence 
into the future as a natural expectation and not a matter of mystery or 
occasionalist miracle. Without the centrality in fiction of the creations of 
imagination it is doubtful whether either of these desiderata could be supplied. 

There is of course far, far more to be said at this point. And of course I do not 
have time to say it. So as a signal of the direction in which I would move let me 
end by recalling to mind the highly informal education young Miss Farange 
received at the hands of her governess: 


They dealt, the governess and her pupil in ‘subjects’, but there were many the 
governess put off from week to week and that they never got to at all: she only used 
to say, ‘We'll take that in the proper order’. Her order was a circle as vast as the 
untravelled globe. She had not the spint of adventure—the child could perfectly see 
how many subjects she was afraid of. She took refuge on the firm ground of fiction, 
through which indeed there curled the blue river of truth. 


That splendid last sentence surely intimates a good deal not just about what 
Maisie knew, but about who Maisie was to become, and above all why.’ 


Anthony Savile, Department of Philosophy, King’s College, London WCaR aLS, UK. 


7 Aversion of this paper was onginally presented as an inaugural lecture at King’s College, London, 
on December 11, 1997 
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MODERATE AUTONOMISM 
James C. Anderson and Jeffrey T. Dean 


L INTRODUCTION 


Ir r not uncommon to find oneself with a conflict between one’s aesthetic 
interests and one’s moral convictions. Suppose, for example, that you have been 
persuaded that The Merchant of Venice is not meant for tragedy, and that the role of 
Shylock is drawn in such a way so as to provoke laughter and derision (rather 
than, say, to develop an argument which starts with anti-Semitic premises but 
builds to a conclusion which complicates and questions prevailing Elizabethan 
stereotypes of Jewish greed and malice).' Or, take the case of the white civil rights 
worker in Alice Walker’s Meridian, for whom 


the black people of the South were Art. This she begged forgiveness for and tned to 
hide, but it was no use, . ‘I will pay for this,’ she often warned herself. ‘Tt is probably 
2 sin to think of a people as Art’ And yet she would stand perfectly still and the sight 
of a fat black woman singing to herself in a tattered dress, her voice rich and full of 


yearning, was always—God forgive her, black folks forgive her—the same weepy 
miracle that Art always was for her.? 


The woman knows that her highly aesthetic attitude toward the desperate 
struggle of other individuals is morally troublesome, and yet finds herself unable 
to resist indulging in this ‘weepy miracle’. In either of these cases—a deeply 
layered and brilliantly versed comedy which also relies on a bigoted attitude 
toward Jews, or the morally inappropriate yet tearfully miraculous aestheticiza- 
tion of another human being’s hardship—and in countless others, real or easily 
imagined, one may be confronted with a serious tension between moral and 
aesthetic value. In such instances, we feel torn between our commitment to 


1 Por diffenng accounts along these lines, see, for example, E E Stoll, ‘Shylock’, and Bill Overton, 
“The Problem of Shylock’, m The Merchant of Venice Critwal Essays, ed Joseph G. Price (New York 
Garland, 1991) 

2 Alice Walker, Meridian (New York Pocket Books, 1976), p. 130 This example was used by Sally 
Markowitz in her essay, ‘Guilty Pleasures Aesthetic Meta-Response and Fiction’, Journal of 
Aesthetics and Art Critiasm, Vol. so, No 4 (Fall 1992), p 309. The inappropriate nature of such 
aesthetiaration is part of, as Markowitz also notes, what is troubling about sentimentality. For 
discussion of this subject, see Mark Jefferson, “What 1s Wrong with Sentimentality’, Mund, Vol 92 
(1983), pp 519-529; and Marca Muelder Eaton, ‘Laughing at the Death of Little Nell: Sentimental 
Art and Sentmental People’, American Philosophical Quarterty, Vol. 26 (1989), pp 269—282 
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moral integrity on the one hand, and our pursuit of aesthetic interests on the 
other. 

Such tension provides us with a prima-facie reason to suppose that there are 
two distinct sorts of value, moral and aesthetic, and that they sometimes come 
into conflict. Plato felt this conflict, believing that the superficial and ıllusıonistic 
aims of representational art (as generally practised) stood at odds with the 
truth-bearing, transcendent object of morality? Augustine and Rousseau also felt 
it. Augustine, for his part, while acutely aware of the aesthetic pull of the theatre, 
calls the pleasure received from the viewing of tragic plays a ‘miserable madness’, 
and appears to worry that the release of emotion in such circumstances— 
circumstances in which ‘the auditor is not called on to relieve, but only to 
gtieve’—may indulge moral emotions for inappropriate ends.* Rousseau, in his 
Letter to M. D’Alembert on the Theatre, also has misgivings about this ‘purging of the 
passions’, wondering whether it is ‘possible that in order to become temperate 
and prudent we must begin by being intemperate and mad’, and seconds 
Augustine’s claim that no good can come of discharging one’s emotions in the 
face of fictional tragedies.” What 1s more, Rousseau argues that the theatre, 
because its aim is to please the audience, must follow the public sentiment, and is 
thus incapable of improving or in any way altering the public conception of 
morality. The aims of art—to engage and please the intended audience—are 
different from, and at odds with, the goals of moral enlightenment and elevation. 
And while aesthetes such as Oscar Wilde and Clive Bell saw no real room for 
strain (since on Wilde’s view aesthetic interests always trumped conventional 
moral ones, and Bell appears to have worked it out to his satisfaction that art 
always contributes to the overall good), their views certainly reflect a clear 
division between the different sorts of value.’ Richard Posner has also recently 
defended this division, and mentions (along with Wilde) Cleanth Brooks, 
Orwell, and Croce as being among those who share his outlook® 


> Plato’s position with respect to artistic representation is much more subtle and complicated than it 
is often made out to be. None the less, rt is clear that he has moral and (thereby) epistemic 
reservations about particular modes of mimesis. 


Augustine, The Confessions of St Augustine (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1967), p 36 

5 Rousseau writes, If, according to the observation of Diogenes Laernus, the heart is more readily 
touched by feigned ills than real ones, if theatrical umitations draw forth more tears than would the 
presence of the objects mutated, it is because they are pure and without mixture of anxiety for 
ourselves. In giving our tears to these fictions, we have sansfied all the nghts of humanity without 
having to give anything more of ourselves; whereas unfortunate people ın person would require 
attention from us, relief, consolation, and work, which would involve us in therr pains and would 
require at least the sacrifice of our indolence, from all of which we are quite content to be exempt 
It could be said that our heart closes itself for fear of being touched at our expense’ (Politics and the 
Arts, Letter to M D’Alembert on the Theatre, trans. Allan Bloom (Ithaca, NY: Cornell UP, 1991], p. 
25) 

Ibid, pp r819. 

7 Regarding the case of Wilde, however, seen 44. 
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Without erasing the distinction between moral and aesthetic value, several 
authors have recently suggested that at times the division between them is not so 
clear, and that, ın fact, there are occasions upon which they merge. Berys Gaut 
argues that ethical criticism of art is a proper and legitimate aesthetic activity, that 
«f a work manifests ethically reprehensible attitudes, it ıs to that extent 
aesthetically defective, and if a work manifests ethically commendable attitudes, it 
is to that extent aesthetically meritorious’? He calls this view ethicism. Noël 
Carroll labels a similar view moderate moralism. We will be arguing that while 
ethical criticism of works of art is a legitimate activity, neither Gaut nor Carroll 
have succeeded in showing that the endorsement of an ethically reprehensible 
attitude entails that a work is in any sense aesthetically flawed. Moreover, that a 
work endorses ethically commendable attitudes does not entail that the work 1s to 
any degree aesthetically meritonous. 

In contrast to the views articulated by Gaut and Carroll, we will argue for a 
conception of the relationship between moral and aesthetic evaluation which 
Carroll calls moderate autonomism. According to this view, moral criticism of works 
of art is legitimate as is, of course, aesthetic criticism. In some instances the 
legitimate aesthetic criticism of a work can surround aspects of the moral subject 
matter of a work, i.e. the moral content of a work can contmbute to or detract 
from the aesthetic aspects of a work. What distinguishes our view from the views 
of Carroll and Gaut, however, 1s our claim that it is never the moral component 
of the criticism as such that diminishes or strengthens the value of an artwork qua 
artwork. In short, both sorts of criticism are appropriate to works of art but the 
categories of moral aesthetic criticism always remain conceptually distinct. 

Further, we will argue that understanding moral and aesthetic criticism as 





© See Richard A Posner, ‘Against Ethical Cnticasm’, Philosophy and Literature, Vol 21, No. 1 (Apni 
1997), Pp. I-27. Posner’s position 1s much stronger than ours, in that he claims that ‘the formal 
propernes do not exhaust the worth and appeal of literature, but the moral properties .. are 
almost sheer distraction’ (p. 24). His target 1s also different than ours, in so far as he 1s concerned 
to dispute what he takes to be the exaggerated claims of some authors—e g. Martha Nussbaum, 
Wayne Booth, and Richard Eldndge—regarding the positrve moral effec of immersion in literature, 
a subject we will not address in this essay What Posner does maintain, relative to our project, ts ‘the 
insistence on the separation of the moral from the aesthetic’ (p 2). Posner qualifies this clam 
with a caveat: ‘the separation of moral from aesthetic values is not a rejection of the former. The 
aesthetic outlook is a moral outlook, one that stresses the values of openness, detachment, 
hedonism, cunosity, tolerance, the cultivation of the self, and the preservation of a private 
spbere—in short, the values of liberal individualism’ (p 2). The sense in which Posner sees the 
moral and the aesthetic merging bere 1s different from what we are concerned with m this paper, 
though the position us somewhat reminiscent of one defended by Clive Bell in his book Art (New 
York Capricorn, 1958), which one of us has criticized earlier, see Jeffrey T Dean, ‘Clive Bell and 
G E Moore. The Good of Art’, British Journal of Aesthetic, Vol 36, No 2 (April 1996), pp. 135-145 

? Berys Gaut, ‘The Ethical Criucism of Art’, in Aesthetics end Ethics, ed. Jerrold Levinson (Cambridge 
Cambridge U P , 1998), p 182 

© Noel Carroll, ‘Moderate Moralis’, British Journa! of Aesthetics, Vol 36, No. 3 (July 1996), pp. 
223-238. 
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distinct helps us to better comprehend the sort of perplexity one experiences 
when confronted by works in which these sorts of values are at odds with one 
another. Such cases cannot be adequately understood as instances in which 
excellence in one aesthetic category is in conflict with deformity in another aesthetic 
category—as when, say, the expressive character of a passage undermines the 
unity of a work. The values involved in the examples we have presented above are 
in deep conflict. The conflicts are not within the aesthetic domain; they are 
between the aesthetic and moral domains. Finally, we will suggest that treating 
moral criticism as a sort of aesthetic criticism precludes success in certain 
aesthetic endeavours—e.g. the aesthetically successful endorsement of evil as 
such—and that there is no legitimate reason to suppose such endorsement may 
not have aesthetic, if not moral, value. 


O THE ARGUMENT FROM COMMON REASONS 


In ‘Moderate Moralism’, Carroll distinguishes four logically distinct conceptions 
of the relations between aesthetic and moral value: radical autonomism, radical 
moralism, moderate autonomism, and moderate moralism. After having set forth a 
senes of arguments designed to demonstrate the implausibility of radical 
autonomism and radical moralism (views which find allegiance in, e.g., Clive Bell 
and Plato, respectively), Carroll turns his attention to moderate autonomism. 
This view 


grants that artworks (at least some of them) may be evaluated morally as well as 
aesthetically, but contends that the moral evaluation 1s never relevant to the aesthetic 
evaluaton. The moral dimension of an artwork, when it possesses one, is strictly 
independent of the aesthetic dimension. 4 


Because of this independence, a corollary to moderate autonomism is that ‘an 
artwork will never be aesthetically better in virtue of its moral strengths, and will 
never be worse because of its moral defects’.” It follows, according to the 
moderate autonomist, that ‘an artwork may invite an audience to entertain a 
defective moral perspective and this will not detract from its aesthetic value’. It 
is this last claim that Carroll believes to be false. 

Carroll’s main argument against moderate autonomism is, roughly, a 
generalization of one made by Aristotle in the Poetics. According to Aristotle, the 
central figure in a tragedy must have a certain type of moral character, and if he 
does not, the audience will not be able to respond to his plight appropriately, i.e. 
" Radical autonomusm is the view that works of art are never appropnate objects of moral cnticasm 


Radical moralism is the view that moral evaluation is the only appropriate mode of artisuc 
cnticism. We accept Carroll’s criticisms of these views, and will not connder them in this paper 


2 Carroll, ‘Moderate Moralism’, p. 231 
B Ibid, p. 232 
4 Thid 
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with fear and pity. The character must be neither evil nor flawless, for in the first 
case the audience will likely find a bad end well deserved, and in the second case 
a bad end will move the audience not to pity, but to anger. As Carroll puts ıt: 


If certain characters are inserted into the tragic scenario . . . tragedy will not secure the 
effects that are normatively correct for it. That is, tragedy will fail on its own 
terms—terms internal to the practice of tragedy—when the characters are of the 
wrong sort. This failure will be aesthetic in the straightforward sense that it is a failure 
of tragedy qua tragedy And the locus of the failure may be that the author has invited 
the audience to share a defective moral perspective. "5 


Carroll expands on Aristotle’s point and, as an example of the sort of thing he 
has in mind, refers to Brett Easton Ellis’ recent novel, American Psycho. On 
Carroll’s account, what was intended to be a satirical allegory of the ‘rapacious 
eighties in the United States’ failed to elicit the appropriate response (wry smiles 
and knowing nods, presumably) because of the graphic brutality of the serial 
killings which the novel represents. As Carroll puts it, readers were unable to ‘get 
past the gore to savor the parody’.'® This, Carroll thinks, is clearly an aesthetic 
failing—the audience was unable to respond in a manner appropriate to social and 
political satire—but what is more, this aesthetic failure ‘rests on’ a moral mistake, 
since American Psycho appears to suppose that ‘the sustained, deadpan, clinically 
meticulous dismemberments it presents to the reader could be taken in a 
comically detached manner’."” Since American Psycho faled on its own terms— 
failed, that is, to elicit the kind of aesthetic response is was designed to elicit—the 
novel can be said to be aesthetically defective; and because this defect is 
attributable to a flawed moral understanding—the supposition that graphic serial 
murders could be funny—it would appear ‘that sometimes a moral flaw in a work 
can count against the work aesthetically. Therefore, moderate autonomism seems 
false’, '8 

The concomitant of the moderate autonorust’s claim that a work’s moral flaws 
never count as aesthetic flaws 1s the claim that a work’s moral merits never count 
as aesthetic merits, which Carroll also disputes. The problem with this claim, 
Carroll thinks, is that one of the central aims of narrative art is to encourage 


Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid., p. 233. 

Ibid. Carroll further argues that moral flaws can count as aesthetic flaws even when they go 
undetected, Le even when such flaws do not in fact deter the sort of audience uptake which 1s 
supposed to be appropriate to the work The reasoning here 1s that anyone appropnately postnoned 
with regard to the flawed moral perspective of a grven work would have a difficult ume taking up 
the intended response, were he or she aware of the flaw Flaws of this nature are like ‘time bombs’ 
waiting to go off upon discovery. This us intended to parallel the fact that unobserved aesthetic 
flaws—such as the initially unobserved weaknesses in Van Meegeren’s forgeries of Vermeer—are 
flaws none the less. 
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sustained interest and absorbed attention on the part of the audience, and that 
such interest and attention are ‘intimately bound up’ with our moral emotions 
and judgments.” Part of what standard consumers of narrative art find absorbing 
and compelling, part of what engages our emotions and imaginations, are themes, 
situations, turns of:events, and characters that are essentially moral ın nature, 
and require the use of moral judgments and emotions on the part of the audience 
for proper comprehension. What is more, Carroll argues, ‘a narrative may be 
more absorbing exactly because of the way in which it engages our moral 
understanding and emotions. That 1s, the deepening of our moral understanding 
and emotions may contnbute dramatically to our intense absorption in a 
narrative.’ ™® 

As an example, Carroll asks us to imagine that Jane Austen had a twin who had 
the same power of prose, but who chose to write a version of Emma which, while 
containing the same plot line, did not engage our moral understanding at all. 
Carroll’s claim is that ‘we would not find the alternative version of Emma as 
aesthetically compelling as the real Jane Austen’s version. And the reason would 
be that it is the moral dimension of the original Emma that, in large measure, 
absorbs us.’”! So, once again, the central claim of moderate autonomism would 
appear to be false, since the moral content of works like Emma is part of what 
determines their aesthetic merit. 

Carroll outlines a possible response on the part of the moderate autonomust, 
but finds it unconvincing. The response is essentially this: the sorts of defects 
Carroll adduces—ones stemmung primarily from a flawed moral perspective-— 
can be 


categorized in two ways: as aesthetic defects (i.¢., they present psychological problems 
with respect to audience uptake), or as moral problems (Le., they project an evil point 
of view). Furthermore, the moderate autonomist may contend that all I have really 
offered are cases of the first type. And this does not imply a moral problem qua moral 
problem is an aesthetic defect in an artwork. Thus, the moderate autonomust adds, ıt 
has not been shown that something 1s an aesthetic defect because it is evil; rather it 1s 
an error concerning the audience’s psychology. Call it a tactical error” 


Carroll finds this response unpersuasive. He writes: 


I agree that the aesthenc defect concerns the psychology of audience members; they 
are psychologically incapable of providing the requisite uptake. But I am not 
persuaded that this failure is unconnected from the evil involved. For the reason that 
uptake is psychologically impossible may be because what is represented is evil That 


% Thid, p. a35. 
® Ibid., p. 236. 
2 Ibid. 

2 Thids p 234- 
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is, the reason the work is aesthetically defectrve—in the sense of failing to secure 
psychological uptake—and the reason it 1s morally defective may be the same ? 


If this were true, then moral defects could sometimes count as aesthetic 
defects, and moderate autonomism would be false. The same holds, mutatis 
mutandis, for moral and aesthetic merits. 

Carroll’s rejection of this form of moderate autonomism rests on his claim that 
the reasons for the work’s being aesthetically defective and the reasons for the 
work’s being morally defective are the same. But are they the same? Let us trace 
the pattern of reasons for the two sorts of defect. Consider first the sorts of | 
reasons Carroll offers for the work’s having the relevant moral defect; the 
argument would run as follows: 


The Moral Defect Argument 

1. The perspective of the work in question is immoral. 

2. Therefore, the work ‘invites us to share [this morally] defective perspective’ 
(In one case, we are invited to find an evil person sympathetic; in the other 
case, we are invited to find gruesome acts humorous.) 

3. Any work which invites us to share a morally defective perspective is, itself, 
morally defective. 

4- Therefore, the work in question is morally defective. 


The inference from (1) to (2) is grounded in the nature of a work’s having a 
perspective. The work’s perspective is exactly what the audience is ‘invited’ to 
take up. Reasons for accepting (3) include Carroll’s claim that such works tend, at 
least, to ‘pervert the moral understanding’ by means of their defective perspec- 
tives. In any case, from the premises of this argument nothing follows 
concerning whether or not the work in question is aesthetically defective. 


The Aesthetic Defect Argument 
1. The perspective of the work in question is immoral. 
2. The immorality portrayed subverts the possibility of uptake. (In the case of 


DB Ibid, p 235. There is an ambiguity in the argument presented here by Carroll He clams that the 
reason that uptake 1s umpossible and the reason that the work is aesthetcally defective is ‘because 
what 1s represented ws evil’. The ambiguity is in the phrase, ‘what is being represented’. Carroll 
could mean eather ‘the subject matter of the work being represented’ or ‘the perspective being represented 
by the work’ We take hım to mean the latter for two reasons First, the examples he uses, 
portraying Hitler as a tragic figure and the dismemberments in Amerxan Psycho, both suggest this 
reading of the phrase In these cases, it 1s not so much (or merely) that what uw represented 1s evil, 
but that the manner in which they are represented (sympathetically and humorously), given therr content 
(totalitanan genoade and protracted, torturous murder), 1s evil Secondly, the alternative inter- 
pretation of Carroll’s remark would leave his argument with very little plausibility. Works which 
represent (depict) evil are neither aesthetically nor morally flawed m virtue of that fact alone. 


H Ibid., p. 229. z 
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the tragedy, the response of pity is precluded; in the case of satire the savoring 
of parody is precluded.) 

3. Any work which subverts it own genre is aesthetically defective. 
Therefore, the work in question is aesthetically defective. 


The arguments differ, of course. The Aesthetic Defect Argument requires a 
premise (premise 2) about the sort of work it ıs, lmking the perspective of the 
work to the failure of uptake specific to that sort of work. This is what makes the 
defect aesthetic in character, as Carroll says ‘a failure of tragedy [or satire] as such’. 
To show that the work ıs morally defective, no such premise is required. As we 
have suggested above, any (overall) sympathetic portrayal of evil would be 
morally defective whether or not it undermined a genre which the work 
instantiates. Further, the sorts of reasons one would offer for the second premuse 
of the Aesthetic Defect Argument are not required by the Moral Defect 
Argument. The second premise of the Aesthetic Defect Argument would require 
support (supplied by Aristotle and Carroll) about the nature of tragedy or satire, 
ie. what the conditions for success in those genres are. No stich evidence is 
relevant to the Moral Defect Argument. 

We fail to see how the arguments can be reconstructed such that ‘the reason it 
is aesthetically defective . . . and the reason it is morally defective may be the 
same’. The plausibility of Carroll’s claim rests entirely on the fact that the two 
arguments share one common premise, but this premise is not sufficient to show 
that the work in question is either morally or aesthetically defective. In short, 
the objection Carroll raises to his own rejection of moral autonomism stands; he 
has not shown that ‘a moral problem qua moral problem is an aesthetic defect in 
an artwork... it has not been shown that something is an aesthetic defect 
because it is evil’. 


ti ETHICISM 
Berys Gaut, in ‘The Ethical Criticism of Art’ defends a position which is simular, 
if not identical, to that of Carroll. He defends the thesis that 


the ethical criticism of art ıs a proper and legitimate aesthetic activity . . . that the 
ethical assessment of attitudes manifested by works of art is a legitumate aspect of the 
aesthetic evaluation of those works.” 


5 Of course, one could argue more simply that the fact that the work offers a morally defective 
perspective, by itself, entails that the work 1s morally defecuve It is then even more difficult to see 
how this argument provides the same reasons as the Aesthetic Defect Argument which follows. 

æ% Carroll cates an earlier version of this article, and his characterization of such works as ones in 
which ‘the author has invited the audience to share a defective moral perspective’ suggests that his 
view 18 very close to Gaut's. 

D Gant, ‘Ethical Criticism’, p. 182 
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He goes on to clarify his position, claiming that a work is aesthetically worse in so 
far as it manifests ethically reprehensible attitudes and that it ıs aesthetically better 
in so far as it manifests ethical attitudes which are commendable. He calls this 
view ethicism. Gaut’s view deserves special attention since the reasons he offers for 
ethicism are quite different from those offered by Carroll for moderate moralism. 

The argument offered by Gaut centres on the notion that works of art often 
manifest attitudes towards the persons and events described in the works. The 
manifestation of an attitude is a prescription of various responses on the part of 
the audience toward the persons and events described in the work. He goes on to 
argue that these prescribed responses can be evaluated from an ethical point of 
view and that when such an evaluation shows that the prescribed response is 
unmerited we have, at once, an ethical and an aesthetic defect in the work. 

As an example, Gaut refers to de Sade’s Juliette, where we are not only 
presented with the representation of sexual torture, or even the representation of 
a character taking pleasure in sexual torture, but with a narrative that appears to 
encourage its readers to take pleasure in—to find humorous and erotic—sexual 
torture. In this case the narrative perspective seems to be one of hearty pleasure 
and sexual gratification with regard to a form of deliberately inflicted pain and 
humuliation. This example recalls Carroll’s claims regarding American Psycho. In 
that novel, Ellis appears to be inviting his readers to experience his detailed 
account of brutal serial killings under the description of satirical social 
commentary; appears, that is, to expect the audience to consume his clinical 
representation of murderous mutilation under the rubric of humour. As in Juliette, 
it is not the mere representation of evil in American Psycho that is morally 
objectionable, but the manner in which ıt is represented, i.e. as the appropriate 
object of amusement. Such representations manifest ethically defective 
perspectives, and in so far as these defects undermine the extent to which the 
prescribed responses are merited, they count as flaws in the work qua work of art. 

The argument for ethicism presented by Gaut can be summarized as follows. 


Prescribed responses to art works are subject to evaluation. 

a. Some of the evaluative criteria for prescribed responses are ethical ones. 

3. Ifa work prescribes a response that is unmented, then the work has to that 
extent failed qua work of art. 

4. Any defect in a work of art qua work of art 1s an aesthetic defect. 

5. Therefore, ethical defects are aesthetic defects. 


We will not be concerned with premises (1) and (2) since we accept both that 
works can be evaluated in terms of the responses they prescribe and that these 
evaluations are sometimes moral evaluations. In support of (3), Gaut marshals a 
host of examples in which unmented responses represent failures of the artwork 
qua artwork; ‘thrillers that do not merit the audience being thrilled, tragedies that 
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do not merit fear and pity for their protagonists, comedies that are not amusing, 
melodramas that do not merit sadness and pity... . And in general .. . art that 
leaves us bored and offers no enjoyment at all.’ He correctly concludes that the 
prescription of these responses are failures of the artwork qua artwork. Hence, by 
premise (4), they are aesthetic flaws. But do all unmented prescriptions represent 
aesthetic flaws? Could there be prescribed unmented responses that are not 
properly viewed as failures of the artwork qua artwork? Are prescribed moral 
responses among them? These questions are left open by the strategy of 
presenting examples. 

The examples presented by Gaut in this context, like those presented by 
Carroll and considered above, are straightforward aesthetic failures. A thriller that 
fails to thrill is aesthetically flawed. But that does not show that moral flaws are 
aesthetic flaws. Even if the thriller fails to thrill because of some unmerited moral 
response called forth by the work, Gaut has not shown that the moral criticism 
qua moral criticism is an aesthetic criticism. The per se reason that the thriller fails 
from an aesthetic point of view is that ıt fails to thrill. This reiterates the point we 
made above concerning Carroll’s use of such examples. 

That not all prescribed but unmerited responses are failures of artworks qua 
artworks can be seen by an example Gaut considers in another context. In 
discussing the views of Nussbaum and Eldridge, Gaut points out that Moby Dick 
is (excruciatingly) informative on the subject of nineteenth-century whaling 
practices. Further, it is reasonable to suppose that the work prescribes belief in its 
descriptions of such practices. Let us suppose that in some respect, Melville was 
mustaken in his descriptions of whaling. In this case, the work would prescribe a 
response that is unmerited and, by premise (3), the work would, in this respect, 
have failed gua artwork. But as Gaut points out, this is not a failure in the work 
qua work of art; or, if it is, it certainly does not constitute an aesthetic flaw in the 
work. Gaut remarks, ‘works of art can be interesting and informative as social 
documents, but the fact that much can be learnt from them about attitudes and 
circumstances of their time does not ipso facto make them aesthetically better’.® 
Consequently, works of art can, as social documents, mislead us about the 
attitudes and circumstances of their time. This would not ipso facto make them 
aesthetically worse. 

‘Taken by itself, this objection to Gaut’s argument is not decisive. Gaut does 
attempt to narrow the range of prescribed responses that are of aesthetic interest. 
The relevant responses, he claims, must be of a certain sort, namely - 
‘cognitive-affective responses’. The main argument for premise (3) centres on 


2 Ibid, p 194- 

® Ibid, p 19a. 

* [tus not clear that the musdescribed whaling case does not involve an unmented cognitive-affectrve 
response If the reader feels disdain for the whaling practices (mis)descnbed ın the work because 
the reader 1s an avid animal nghts activist, ıt might be case that the disdain, as well as the belief, is 
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the view that ‘much of the value of art derives from its deployment of an affective 
mode of cognition—derives from the way works teach us, not by giving us merely 
intellectual knowledge, but by bringing that knowledge home to us’. Certainly art 
does function in this way. Further, some of the knowledge that art ‘brings home 
to us’ may be moral knowledge. All this ıs granted when we agree that art is 
properly subject to moral evaluation. But why is this value aesthetic value? Gaut’s 
response is as follows: 


On the cognitive-affective view of art, whether prescribed responses are merited will 
be of aesthetic significance, since such responses constitute a cognitive-affective 
perspective onto the events recounted. For such responses are not merely affective, 
but include a cognitrve component, being directed towards some state of affairs or 
thing, and bringing ıt under evaluative concepts.*! 


We have already seen, however, that there are other responses that ‘include a 
cognitive component’ that are of no aesthetic significance. 

Further, the above argument for premise (3) is clearly circular. Granting that 
moral responses are of a cognitive-affective sort, it will, of course, follow that they 
are of aesthetic significance if all such responses are of aesthetic significance. But this is 
exactly what is at issue. Gaut’s introduction of the cognitive-affective response 
view of the value of art was designed to overcome the objection that not all 
unmerited responses are of aesthetic significance. In order to make this point, he 
must argue that all cognitive-affective responses are of aesthetic significance. But 
there ıs no such argument to be found; there 1s only the assertion that this sort 
of value is aesthetic in nature. Even if we grant that some such responses are of 
aesthetic value, even some such moral responses, the perfectly general claim 
of ethicism will not have been established. Given the prima~facie distinction 
between moral and aesthetic critiasm with which we began, and which 1s 
illustrated by the fact that Gaut (as well as Carroll) are compelled to argue against 
it, we believe that the burden of proof has not been met by Gaut. 

Gaut considers the objection that his argument rests on an equivocation, 
arguing, as it does, from a premise about ethical merit to a conclusion about 
aesthetic merit. He replies that his argument rests on the additional ‘substantive’ 
premise that ‘whether prescribed responses are merited is aesthetically relevant, 
and amongst the criteria that are relevant .. .are ethical ones’. But, at best, Gaut 
has shown that the evaluation of some prescribed responses is an aesthetic matter. 


unmerited We do not see that this would be an aestheuc failing of the work It is also inte’ 
resting 

that Gaut's use of the cognitive-affective view to include ethical criticism turns exclusively on the 
cognitive side It 1s not merely that some emotion 1s felt, it ıs the ‘cogniave component, being 
directed toward some state of affairs or thing, and bringing it under evaluative concepts’ that 
renders the response of moral significance 

3 Ibid, p 195. 

3 Ibid., p. 197. 
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Whether moral evaluations of works fall within the domain of the aesthetic 
remains to be shown. 

Further, we believe that Gaut’s treatment of proposed counter-examples to his 
thesis is unconvincing. He does consider the objection that there are some 
intended cognitive-affective responses that are at once unmerited and not 
instances of aesthetic flaws in a work—the royal portrait designed to impart a 
sense of (undeserved) awe, or a religious work that aims to enhance the viewer’s 
reverence for God. Gaut asserts that such cases ‘can also embody a way of 
thinking . . . about its subject and this perspective on its subject is an important 
object of our aesthetic interest ın the work.” But, again, the argument for 
ethicism requires a stronger premuse, since its conclusion is perfectly general. 
Gaut’s own comments on such examples suggest that the evaluation of some 
prescribed responses do not fall within the domain of the aesthetic—that the 
required universal premise is not forthcoming. One need not be a beauty theorist 
to believe that a portrait of Louis XIV is aesthetically beyond criticism while 
noting that the king, so regally portrayed in the portrait, was a morally 
objectionable person. Indeed, as Gaut points out, ‘a painting is not just... a 
beautiful object’; but having said that, the issue of whether moral features of 
works, including the cognitive-affective responses called forth by them, are 
aesthetic features is left entirely open. To insist that they are aesthetic features 
because they are features of the work qua work of art (premise 4) only raises the 
question of whether they are features of the work of art qua work of art or not. It 
does not answer the question of their aesthetic significance. 

A final aspect of Gaut’s treatment of the unethical in art is worth commenting 
on. In response to the objection that sometimes ‘works can be good precisely 
because they violate our sense of moral rectitude’, Gaut notes that ‘it is important 
to distinguish between the evil or insensitive characters represented by a work 
and the attitude the work displays towards those characters. Only the latter is 
relevant to the ethicist thesis’. While this is certainly a legitimate distinction to 
make, it does not meet the objection, since, presumably, evil characters and 
actions that are represented as evil will not violate our sense of moral rectitude. 
Gaut seems to see this complaint coming, for he goes on to say 


It may be objected that the novel’s approbatory attitude towards evil 1s a reason why 
it is aesthetically good: evil arouses our curiosity, for the evil person may do and 
expenence things which we can scarcely umagine, let alone understand; and the 
novel’s ability to satisfy this curiosity, to show us what ıt is like to engage in such 
actions, 18 a prime source of its aesthetic ment.” 


® Ibid, p 198 (our italics). 
H Ibid 

2 Ibid,p 188. 

* Ibid, p 189. 
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Gaut points out, again correctly, that not all fascination with evil or psycho- 
pathic perspectives is an aesthetic fascination: our interest ın Hitler, Jeffrey 
Dahmer, and other demented individuals is not an aesthetic interest, and our 
interest in Sade’s Juliette may not be cither. But, notes Gaut, even if our interest in 
literary works which manifest evil perspectives were aesthetic, this still would not 
undermine ethicism: 


For our interest here is in being able to imagine what it is like to have evil attitudes, 
and so in coming to understand them, and this 1s satisfied by the vivid representation of 
an evil attitude. But, again, representation of an atutude by a work does not require 
the work itself to share that atntude: works may manifest disapproval towards 
characters or narrators who are represented as evil Moreover, if, as the objection 
holds, it is our cunosity which ıs aroused, then we have a cognitive interest in not 
seeing evil approved of, for such approval umplies that there is something good about 
an attitude which we know to be bad.” 


There are two connected points to be made here. First, while it is true that one 
can represent an evil perspective without endorsing that perspective, it is equally 
true that we are fascinated by the artistically deft portrayal of perspectives which 
we ourselves find repugnant—perspectives, that is, which are manifest in the 
work as a whole, not in just one of its characters—and which we would condemn 
in persons who genuinely adopted them. Such works manifest morally alien or 
troubling perspectives without apology, without condemnation or rebuke of the 
characters and actions depicted in them, and are, in part, aesthetically interesting 
because of their morally skewed perspectives. It is sometimes precisely the fact 
that fictive representation calls on our imaginative capacities, without attendant 
doxastic commutments, that allows us to entertain in fiction what we would 
repudiate in reality. Surely it would be difficult to make the ethical case for an 
actual Humbert Humbert, and few people would like to spend time with his 
real-life counterpart, none the less, Lolita, with much sympathy and rather little 
apology for Humbert, is compelling fiction, and Humbert an excellent 
companion of the mind. Likewise, it is rather doubtful that there are or could be 
any cannibalistic serial killers as strangely alluring and insightful as Hannibal 
Lector, and genuine sociopaths do not ‘thrill’; it is quite thrilling, however, to 
imaginatively engage Hannibal’s character in Silence of the Lambs. And while there 
is certainly nothing funny about professional hitmen, those that appear in the 


X Ibid. 

* Tt w important to note that it 1s not our view that moral flaws are themselves sometimes aesthetic 
merits While such a view, 1f true, would certainly show that ethicism 1s false, tt 15 not one we with 
to defend. Our claim is simply that there are occasions when the manifestation of an ethically 
flawed perspective m a work can positively modify or amplify the aesthetic qualines of that work, 
since some of the work's engaging aesthetic properties—its capacity to move an audience in 
unfamubar ways, a lively and challenging tension between the beauty of the representation and the 
(moral) ugliness of what 1s represented, etc —may depend on the presence of precisely those flaws. 
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recent comedy Grosse Pointe Blank are portrayed as if there were. The point is that 
in general, there appears to be a distinct gap between the values we are willing to 
imaginatively adopt in the context of fiction for the purpose of aesthetic 
satisfaction, and those to which we actually hold allegiance.” So while we are apt 
to find it amusing when, in Oscar Wilde’s The Picture of Dorian Gray, Sir Henry 
Wotton declares, ‘I like persons better than principles, and I like persons with no 
principles better than anything else in the world’, it 1s also true that the serious 
expression of such views in non-fictional contexts would be morally disturbing.” 
The fact is that we seem sometimes to have an aesthetic mterest in the imagina- 
tive embrace of perspectives alien to our own, and not merely their portrayal. 

With respect to the second point, recall that in the passage above Gaut claims that 
we have a cognitive interest in not seeing evil approved of, since ‘such approval 
implies that there is something good about an attitude which we know to be bad’. 
While it is true that we have a cognitive (not to mention ethical) interest in not 
having persons believe that bad people or actions are good, it does not follow that we 
do not have an aesthetic interest in seeing bad people or actions represented as if they 
were good. Indeed, our curiosity about seeing one thing represented as another is a 
hallmark of aesthetic interest. And it is the potential for conflict between these kinds 
of interest which we hold to be possible—the kind of conflict to which we referred 
at the beginning of this paper—that ethicism and moderate moralism deny.*! 


? Kendall Walton, in his ‘Morals in Fiction and Fictional Morality,’ The Aristotelian Society, Suppl. 
Vol ixvui (1994), pp 27-50, claims that he ts ‘sceptical about whether fictional worlds can ever 
differ morally from the real world’ (p. 37), by which he means not that the characters of fictional 
worlds cannot have moral beliefs opposed to our own, but that we cannot bring ourselves to 
suppose that these beliefs are true, even in the world of the ficuon Thus, while a character in the 
world of some fiction may believe that slavery is morally acceptable, and while we can believe that 
this character believes this, we cannot bnng ourselves to belteve that this character’s beliefs about 
slavery are true, even m his world. Of course, this 1s 2 matter of moral psychology (and perhaps of 
the truth value of moral propositions across possible worlds) But even if Walton were right, this 
gets us only to the point where Carroll and Gaut start their arguments; it does nothing to further 
them 

® This example appears in Susan Peagin, Reading with Feeling (Ithaca, NY- Cornell U P , 1996), p. 138 
The quote 1s from Oscar Wilde, The Prature of Dorian Gray (New York The Notnngham Society, 
1909), p. 11. Of course, there are those who would claim that films like The Wild Bunch and Pulp 
Ficton, or novels like Lolita and The Pidure of Donan Gray are simply reprebennble But such claims 
generally rest on the supposition that these films have some sort of negative rmpact on the moral 
understanding or behaviour of typical auditors, and this sort of suppontion has nothing to do with 
the aesthetic aspects of such works per x. Even if such clams turned out to be true, this would not 
establish any relation between their moral and aesthetic value, it could sull turn out that these 
works are morally deplorable but aesthetically commendable. To simply assert at this point that, 
regardless of how people actually feel, 2 morally sensitrve audience would have difficulty taking up 
the perspective endorsed by these works would be to beg the very question that is at issue, since the 
moderate autonomist’s claim ts that while this may indeed count as a moral obstacle to uptake, not 
all problems with uptake are aesthetic problems 

Of course, there may instances of the sympathetic representation of unethical perspectives which 

we feel are lable to slp too easly from prescnbed imaginative response to actual belief In such 

cases, strenuous ethical objections may well be in order 
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It is tempting to argue against ethicism by offering counter-examples such as 
those mentioned above. But examples will be inconclusive taken by themselves. 
Defenders of ethicism and moderate moralism will argue that the film or novel in 
question possesses other aesthetically relevant features, that the work might be 
judged good overall in spite of its moral (and putatively aesthetic) defects. 
Because of the complexity of particular cases, we have taken pains not to rest our 
case on the examination of them. Rather, we have concentrated on the arguments 
offered for ethicism and moderate moralism. There are two additional reasons for 
our having taken this approach. First, both Gaut and Carroll recognize the 
prima-~facie distinction between moral and aesthetic criticism. This is why they 
present arguments for their views (rather than demanding arguments from those 
who oppose their views.) Second, the arguments for and against such views will, 
in the end, provide the conceptual tools for understanding the alleged 
counter-examples to ethicism and moderate moralism. So while examples will 
not be decisive, we feel they are illuminating with respect to the intuitive appeal 
of the moderate autonomist’s conceptual framework. Having addressed the 
arguments, we now turn our attention to the analysis of relevant examples. 


IV THE EXAMPLES RECONSIDERED 


There are cases in which the moral flaw in a work overrides the work’s other 
ments. Is this because this flaw is the central aesthetic flaw of the work, so glaring 
that appreciation of the other aesthetic virtues are masked by its presence? It 
seems more plausible to maintain that it is the moral flaw as such, and often ın 
conflict with the aesthetic virtues of the work, that justifies the overriding 
negative evaluation of the work. 

Leni Riefenstahl’s Triumph of the Will provides what is doubtless a classic case 
of moral and aesthetic value going their separate ways, and other cases are not 
hard to come by. While Birth of a Nation has historical significance and certain 
aesthetic merits as a film, it is an instance of a work in which its corrupt moral 
vision is dominant. Carroll’s example of American Psycho also falls within this 
category. Whatever other virtues these works may embody, the morally flawed 
perspective they represent is unredeemed. To borrow an analogy from Gaut, the 
timing of a joke might be perfect, the accompanying gestures appropriate, the 
animation of the comic’s face exciting, but if the joke is racist in content, telling 
it is morally unacceptable none the less. The unacceptability is morally grounded 
and is not a kind of aesthetic flaw.* 

In other cases the moral flaws in a work can be overridden by the aesthetic 
virtues of the work. The moral flaws are there, but we forgive them in the name 
of the aesthetic virtues of the work. This seems to be the prevalent attitude 


*® Gaut employs the example of the telling of a racist joke and an audience’s appreciation of it to 
suggest that audiences reacting positively to flawed perspectives in works of art reveal moral flaws 
in themselves. This point 1 compatible with moderate autonomism 
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toward The Merchant of Venice and Othello, and indeed, as Richard Posner has 
argued, may be the only sensible option with respect to most ‘classic’ literature, 
since nearly all of it manifests ethically troublesome perspectives.® The 
best-known films of the enormously popular and much emulated writer and 
director, Quentin Tarantino—Reservoir Dogs and Pulp Fiction—are notorious for 
being intensely absorbing but morally adrift; critics of these films are apt to 
concede their aesthetic merits—their distinctive qualities of narrative structure, 
camera work, inventive allusion, sharp character portrayal and dialogue, etc.— 
while at the same time maintaining that the film’s appealing and sympathetically 
portrayed central figures all share, to varying degrees, murderous, sexist, homo- 
phobic natures. 

There are also cases in which it is arguably part of the project of the work that 
it explores the boundaries of the moral and the aesthetic. Peter Greenaway’s film 
The Cook, The Thief, His Wife and Her Lover, while perceptively written, lushly 
filmed, and beautifully scored—in short, artfully crafted and aesthetically 
potent—is also relentlessly brutal and morally cynical. In this instance, one 
could make a case for the claim that the contrast between the film’s richly 
detailed and highly aestheticized formal features and its preoccupation with 
moral baseness is intentionally provocative, specifically designed to play on the 
tension between moral and aesthetic value. In the case of works like Tarantino’s 
Pulp Fiction or Nabokov’s Lolita, part of what makes them so fascinating—beyond 
their command of narrative structure, character development, and skill with 
language—is that while their moral perspectives are alien, the works are (perhaps 
disturbingly) commanding.“ Further, part of what makes some works of art 
morally objectionable is the fact that they succeed all too well in making morally 
troublesome subject matters, characters, or perspectives aesthetically moving. 
Consider the voluptuous sensuousness of Peter Paul Reuben’s representations of 
the wicked and the damned, or the choreographed beauty of flying lead, spinning, 
jerking bodies and spurting blood in the John Woo films, The Killer, Hard Boiled, 
and Hard Target (they are not called ‘bullet ballets’ for nothing). These works 
seem to belie, or perhaps even undermine, the morally appropriate attitudes 
toward the damned and vengeful killers.“ What is important to notice is that 
moral turpitude is not incompatible with aesthetic greatness, and that there are 


B Posner, ‘Against Ethical Cnticism’, esp. pp 5-7. 

# In Wilde's case, at least, part of the point of art 1s to challenge conventional morality, in order to 
transcend it with something more fulfilling and life affirming (Wilde 1s often taken to wish to 
replace ‘the ethical’ with ‘the aesthetic’, but this may be an oversimplification of Wilde's views on 
the matter, for a discussion of this point, see Richard Ellmann’s excellent biography, Oscar Wilde 
[New York, 1988]) 

© The moral condemnation of aesthetic interest need not be limited to fictional contexts Some 
people are morally disturbed by the voyeurisuc aestheticizanon of crime, trauma, and disester in 
the increasingly popular ‘real-life drama’ television programmes such as Cops, Rescwe 911, or the 
recent broadcast on the Fox Network, When Disasters Strike. 
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times when it is precisely a moral venture or transgression combined with 
aesthetic acumen of one kind or another that draws us to such works. 

Finally, there are cases where, in the minds of some, the moral values are 
thought to be overriding while, in the minds of others, aesthetic values are 
thought to be paramount. This 1s what characterizes the continuing debate over 
works such as The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. The debate here is not whether 
the novel is aesthetically flawed where the aesthetic flaw 1s moral in nature, as 
Carroll and Gaut would have it. The issue 1s whether we can excuse the moral 
flaw in the work, the moral perspective manifest in the work, as an expected 
product of its time, and still savour the work of art as such. Huck Finn offends 
people’s moral sensibilities, whatever their aesthetic sensibilities may be.** The 
controversy is over whether, ın light of the work’s appeal to our aesthetic 
sensibilities, it should be read and cherished as a classic American novel. Some 
find this impossible to do; some feel so strongly about the matter that they do not 
want their children or the children of others to read the book. Some people are 
ambivalent about the work. The nature of this ambivalence is what 1s at issue. We 
maintain that these are cases in which one’s moral sensibilities and one’s aesthetic 
sensibilities are in conflict. These are not cases in which there 1s a conflict internal 
to one’s aesthetic dimension. 

We have argued that neither Carroll not Gaut has succeeded in showing that a 
moral defect (ment) as such 1s ever an aesthetic defect (ment). We have shown 
that Carroll’s argument from common reasons is mistaken. We have also shown 
that Gaut’s argument from the manifestation of immoral perspectives is 
inconclusive and subject to counter-examples. Finally, we believe that the 
separation of the realms of the moral and the aesthetic provides a clearer way of 
understanding the conflicting assessments we make of numerous works of art, 
including those that take as their project the aesthetically pleasing portrayal (even 
endorsement) of evil.” 


James C. Anderson and Jeffrey T. Dean, Department of Philosophy, University of 
Wisconsin—Madison, 5185 Helen C White Hall, 600 North Park Street, Madison, WI 
53706, USA. Email jcander1 @facstaff-wisc.edu, jtdean@students.wisc.edu. 


“ Of course, not everyone sees this novel as a moral failure (at least, not in all respects) See, for 
example, Jonathan Bennett's piece, "The Moral Conscience of Huckleberry Finn’, Paulasophy Vol 
49 (1974), Pp. 123-134, where Bennett treats Huck’s turmoil over whether or not to grve up Jum (as 
a runaway slave) as an exemplary and insightful treatment of the possible clash between moral 
principles and natural sympathy 

“ Por an interesting playing out of the positions addressed in this paper—moderate moralism and 
ethicism on the one hand, and moderate autonomism on the other—see Vince Passaro’s essay ‘A 
Flapping of Scolds. The Literary Establishment descends on T. S. Eliot’, Harper's Magazine (January 
1997), pp. 62—68 Passaro defends a potion which appears to mesh well with moderate autono- 
mim against the claims of Anthony Julius (in his book, T. S Elot, Anti-Semitism, and Literary 
Form), which appear to have more in common with moderate moralism and ethicism 
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TOM SAWYER AND THE 
BEIGE UNICORN 
Eddy Zemach 


I 


TO PRESENT the currently prevalent view, the view I wish to dispute, let me use the 
lucid formulation of Gareth Evans. Evans says that there are demonstratives and 
proper names—he calls them ‘Russellian Singular Terms’—‘whose sense depends 
upon their having a referent’.’ If such a term (‘this unicorn’, “Tom Sawyer’, etc.) 
is empty, i.e. denotes nothing in reality, it is meaningless, and sentences in which 
it occurs express no thought. Thus if Jones, teaching his child what to expect in 
reality, points to a picture of Tom Sawyer and says ‘He does not exist’, or, pointing 
at a unicorn-picture, says, ‘this animal does not exist’,? then, according to Evans, 
Jones expresses no proposition. He does not express the thought that this animal 
(or that boy) does not exist, because there is no such thought 


The claim is simply that there is a kind of thought we sometimes have, typically 
expressed in the form ‘This G is F', and we may am to have a thought of this kind 
when, in virtue of the absence of any appropriate object, there is no such thought to 

be had. ` 


Fictive sentences, i.e. sentences containing singular terms that aim to denote 
fictional (e.g. Tom Sawyer) or other non-existent beings (e.g. this unicorn) are 
incomprehensible: 
If we consider a subject who, hallucinating, points to empty space and says, ‘He’s 
coming to get me’, I expect everyone to agree that he failed to say anything .. 
{njor...there was .. anything that he meant to say* 


[I]n the case where the subject does perceive an object, there 1s available to him a 





1 Gareth Evans, The Varieties of Reference (henceforth VoR), ed John McDowell (Oxford: Oxford 
UP., 1982), p 46 

2 As Rilke does in the opening line of sonnet 4 of Die Sonette an Orpheus, part IL. Speaking of the 

unicorn, be writes: ‘O dieses ist das Tier, das es nicht gibt’. 

VoR, pp. 45-46 

* Ibid, p 338. 
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thought with a content of a certain type, and no thought with a content of this type is 
available when there is no object which the subject 1s percerving. Since it is a thought 
with this type of content which is required for understanding a sentence containing a 
genuine demonstrative singular term. . when such a term, as used, 1s empty, nothing 
counts as understanding what the speaker said.* 


Philosophers who hold that view must explain how is ıt that fictive sentences 
such as “Tom Sawyer does not exist’ and ‘This unicorn is beige’ are com- 
prehensible, and perhaps true. Searle and Evans rightly insist that semantic 
ascent, substituting metalinguistic sentences (about “Tom Sawyer’ and ‘this 
unicorn’) for fictive ones, is ull advised: you do not solve a problem by changing 
the subject. So, what do fictive sentences mean? Details differ, but the basic 
answer is the same: fictive sentences are uttered in pretence. We pretend that 
there are beings such as Tom Sawyer, or this unicorn, and pretend to be speaking 
about them. 

Is that mght? You can pretend to climb a ladder because you understand the 
expression ‘climb a ladder’ and know how those who climb ladders go about it. 
Yet according to Evans you do not understand the expression ‘this unicorn’ and 
sentences that contain it. If you do not know what climbing a ladder is, how can 
you pretend to climb a ladder? If I ask you to do so, you will reply: ‘You want me 
to pretend to do what?’ In order to pretend to refer to Tom Sawyer you need to 
know how people go about referring to Tom Sawyer; if you do not know that, 
you can pretend to refer to Tom Sawyer no more than you can refer to him. 

Evans holds that although you do not understand the proposition that this 
unicorn is beige (because there is no such proposition), you quasi-understand it.’ 
He defines: x quasi-understands that p iff, in a make-believe game where it 1s 
pretended that there 1s a proposition to the effect that p, you are in state x, and x 
counts as understanding that p. Walton puts special star-quotes around ‘p’ (*p*) to 
refer to such states ın a game. In children’s mud-pie game one *eats a pie* if one 
raises a pebble-studded globe of mud to one’s lips,® and adults play games where 
one is considered to have *understood that this unicorn is beige*, though one 
understood nothing of the sort. Evans then shows how negative existentials may 
be true. He construes “Tom Sawyer exists’ as short for ‘Really (Tom Sawyer 
exists)’, where a sentence of the form ‘Really (p)’ is true iff ‘p’ is both *true* 
(counts as true in the game) and true. “Tom Sawyer exists’ is *true* but not true, 


3 Tbid, p. 73. 

é Ibid, p 344. Frege in ‘On Sense and Meaning’ (1892) and Carnap in Meaning and Necessity (1945) 
demonstrated the futility of that move. The problem ts doubly acute for those who deny that ficuve 
terms refer sentences about sentences in Mark Twain's books cannot replace sentences about Tom 
Sawyer, which have infinitely many synonyms 

7 VoR, pp. 364i 

t Kendall Walton, ‘Pictures and Make~Believe’, Philosophical Review, Vol 82 (1973), pp 283-319 
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therefore ‘Really (Tom Sawyer exists)’ is false, and its denial, ‘Not [Really (Tom 
Sawyer exits)]’, is true.’ 

I am not convinced. Children who play the mud pie game understand the 
expression ‘eat a pie’. They know what it is to eat a pie, so they can pretend to eat 
a pie without really eating a pie. If we do not understand fictive sentences, 
however, if it is logically impossible to refer to the unicorn we see in the picture, 
or to Tom Sawyer, how can we play games where we need to *refer to Tom 
Sawyer* and *refer to this unicorn*? One may go through those motions that 
count as *referring to this unicorn*, but one cannot know what those motions 
signify in the game. It is not very illuminating to be told that, ın game G, by 
raising a ball of mud to my lips, I abracadabra. 

I also doubt that ‘Really, p’ is true iff ‘p’ is *true* and true. If the paper says that 
commandos are really dressed to kill, it does not mean that, in addition to having 
bullet-proof vests, commandos are also elegantly dressed. ‘Really’ is an excluder, 
avoiding non-literal senses of expressions to which it applies. Of course, we may 
invent a functor, F(p), to do the job Evans thought ‘really’ does: let ‘F(p)’ be true 
iff ‘p’ is literally as well as metaphorically true. But that move is futile. Unless it 
is a dead metaphor (which cannot be the case in make-believe games, where new 
metaphors are constantly made), a metaphor must have a literal meaning, too. If 
it has none, it cannot have a metaphorical meaning, either. 

Evans" and Walton" point out that a part of the fictive sentence is meaningful, 
for instance, the words ‘beige’ and ‘unicorn’ in ‘this unicorn is beige’; attending 
to that part, we can quasi-understand what ‘this unicorn is beige’ means. Evans 
adds that had there been a unicorn here, we would fully understand that 
sentence, and so we quasi-understand it in the absence of a unicorn. I wonder. If 
you do not understand a sentence I said, a request that you pretend to understand 
it ıs like asking you to pretend to abracadabra. If you understand a part of it, then 
asking you to pretend you understand it is like asking you to pretend to 
abracadabra the ladder. Can you do that? Though you recognize the words 
‘pretend’ and ‘ladder’, you can comply with the latter request no more than you 
can entertain the former. 

I now turn to Walton’s ploy. Suppose that Sally, while pointing to one of the 
unicorn tapestries, says “This is a unicorn.’ Or she says: “Tom Sawyer attended his 
own funeral.’ What does she mean? According to Walton, she means neither that 
this is a unicorn, nor that Tom Sawyer attended his own funeral: ‘I prefer to 
regard those [sentences] appearing to denote purely fictional entities as not 
expressing propositions at all.’ Rather, to utter “Tom Sawyer attended his own 





? VoR,p 371. 

© PoR pp. 359-362. 

" Kendall L Walton, Mimens as Make-Believe: On the Foundations of the Representational Arts (henceforth 
MaMB)(Cambridge, MA: Harvard U.P., 1990), pp. 398-399. 

2 MaMB, pp 396-397. 
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funeral’ (or “Tom Sawyer assista 2 son propre funérailles’, or “Tom Sawyer wohnte 
seiner eigenen Bestattung ber’, etc.) is to engage in a certain kind, K, of pretence. 
We learn what is K by watching an uttenng of that sentence: 


I know of no informative individuating description that can be grven of that land of 
pretense. To pretend in this way 1s not to pretend to assert the proposition that Tom 
Sawyer attended his own funeral, if there ıs no such proposition. . .. The reference 
of ‘K can be fixed by pointing to examples, such as the pretense Sally herself 


displays . . . Sally specifies K by indicating, displaying, a single instance of 1t, her own 
act of pretense." 


Walton knows that learning by specimen ıs problematic: Sally’s behaviour 
exemplifies infinitely many kinds, but Walton needs K to be the kind it manifests; 
only then we can learn what K 1s from Sally’s behaviour. Therefore, Walton turns 
to Essentialism: ‘I am relying on Kripke’s account of natural kind terms in 
Naming and Necessity." Kripke’s account ıs that, if we indicate a sample of water 
while uttering the word ‘water’ with the intention to name the substance, then, if 
water is a natural kind, we name not only the sample, but whatever has its 
essential nature (H120). Walton maintains that ‘K’ is like ‘water’: by dubbing 
Sally’s behavior ‘K we give the name ‘K’ to whatever has the nature of Sally’s 
behavior. No essentialist, however, least of all Knpke, would grant that a kind of 
behaviour can be a natural kind. 

But let us grant Walton that claim too, for, using it, Walton explains how one can 
say “Tom Sawyer attended his own funeral’ in other languages. The Indonesian 
sentence (Walton produces it) markedly differs from Sally's English sentence, so 
how can it be a translation of the English sentence if there is no proposition that both 
sentences express? Walton replies that Sally’s behavior and Diyan’s behavior have the 
same nature; by uttering her Indonesian sentence Diyan is doing what Sally does by 
uttering “Tom Sawyer attended his own funeral’, i.e. both manifest K-pretence. To 
ensure that the sentences are distinct, Walton has Diyan say ‘Let’s call Tom Sawyer 
Su Quitopo.’!®, What does that mean? Is Diyan going to use ‘Su Quitopo’ to refer to 
Tom Sawyer? If so, she refers to a fictional entity. If not, what does she say? By 
uttering the words “Tom Sawyer’ and ‘Su Quitopo’, Walton answers, we pretend to 
refer not to the same thing, but in the same manner: we ‘betray a kind of pretending to 
refer’. What manner is that? Surely, Sally and Diyan do not behave in the same 
manner, for one uses “Tom Sawyer’ while the other uses ‘Su Quitopo’. Further, 
pretending to refer in the same manner is neither a necessary nor a sufficient 
condition for pretending to refer to the same thing. 


B Ibid, p. 396. 
4 Ibid, p. 402 
Ibid , p. 40a,n 18. 
© Ibid, p 403 
” Ibid, p. 424. 
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If Walton says that Sally pretends to refer to Tom Sawyer, then he himself 
refers to Tom Sawyer. If he says that Sally *refers to Tom Sawyer*, then, since the 
embedded sentence is meaningless, he says nothing at alL If he says that, uttering 
that meaningless sentence, Sally behaves in the same way that Diyan behaves in 
when she utters the sentence ‘Su Quitopo . . .’ etc., this ıs evidently false, given 
the vast difference between these girls. 

Let me ask a naive question: to show Diyan’s K-pretence Walton produces, not 
a videotape of her behavior, but the sentence she utters. That is enough only if 
Indonesians who utter that sentence all behave as Sally does. Did Walton watch 
the behaviour of all Indonesians when they utter that sentence, finding that it has 
the same nature as Sally’s demeanour? I doubt it. Speaking for myself, I know 
that I did nothing of the sort when I produced the French and the German 
sentences above. I merely translated the English sentence “Tom Sawyer attended 
his own funeral’ into French and German, and I am sure that this 1s what Walton 
did too. Translation is a meaning-preserving operation, so to preserve the 
meaning of the English sentence, Walton had to understand it. To understand an 
unquantified indicative sentence one needs to know what it denotes and what it 
says about its denotatum. I suppose that Walton’s translation is correct, and 
therefore I submit that he understands the sentence “Tom Sawyer attended his 
own funeral’ and exactly knows to whom it refers: it refers to Tom Sawyer. The 
same applies to ‘this unicorn’ too. Neither Tom Sawyer, nor this unicorn, exist, 
but that does not jeopardize our ability to speak about them. Section II below 
shows how. 


i 


Why do philosophers believe that we cannot refer to non-existents? Their reason 
for abandoning the common intuition, that Tom Sawyer’s name is “Tom Sawyer’, 
and that one can refer to a unicorn one sees in a picture by ‘this unicorn’, are 
weighty and seem compelling. Demonstratves (‘this’, T, ‘you’, ‘here’, ‘now’, 
etc.) are all indexical terms, i.e. they denote a certain relation the demonstrative 
token has to its denotatum. A token of ‘here’ denotes its own place, a token of 
‘now’ denotes its own time, a token of T denotes its own utterer, a token of ‘this’ 
denotes an object pointed at by its own utterer, etc. Thus, in a way, a 
demonstrative refers by interacting with its denotatum: it needs to be physically 
related in space and time to the object it denotes. Now, a demonstrative token we 
utter (e.g. the expression ‘this unicorn’) is real, and thus can interact with other 
real things only, not with a non-existent. That is a strong reason to hold that 
indexical terms are ‘Russellian’, as Evans puts it, i.e. they cannot have a sense 
unless they have a denotatum. 

Names of non-exstents are problematic for a simular reason. Searle and Evans 
do not subscribe to Kripke’s theory of naming, but most contemporary 
philosophers do; they hold that in a rite of naming, the name interacts in a certain 
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way with the named object. The name is then transmitted from person to person, 
and anyone on that chain who utters it with the right intention names the object 
originally named by it. That implies that non-existents cannot be named: Tom 
Sawyer does not occur in the real world, so no words we utter can be causally 
connected to him, and so no term we use can denote him. 

Yet there are phuosophers who hold a Direct Reference view on naming, admit 
that demonstratives denote by interaction, but are unwilling to give up the 
intuition that we can refer to non-existents. Joseph Margolis says: 


The straightforward intuition underlying the belief that we can refer to what does not 
exist—to fictional entutes in particular—is tied to the fact . . . that we can imagine a 
non-actual world .. . for, if we can imagine such a world, we cannot deny, on pain of 
incoherence, that we can refer to what we thus imagine.'® 


In the next section I propose a semantics, hence an ontology, to bolster this claim. 
I keep intuitions that standard ontology cannot handle and so many aestheticians 
have, albeit reluctantly, given up. One such intuition is that a music work is 
created at a certain time, that it can be heard, and therefore it is not a Platonic 
Universal;’? another is that a picture resembles what it depicts; finally, I retain the 
intuition that “Tom Sawyer’ refers to Tom Sawyer and ‘this unicorn’ refers to this 
unicorn. 


I 


What is an individual? It ıs a reidentifiable item, one thing that recurs at many 
indices (typically, an index is a triplet of a place p, a time t, and a possible world 
w). An occurrence of a thing at an index is confined to that index. Each occurrence 
of the thing A differs in some details from any other occurrence of A. For 
example, in 1879 in the real world Stalin is a bald benign baby; in 1936 in the real 
world, he is a moustachioed murderous monster; in 1936 in the possible world 
W,, he is a pious puritanical priest. Stalin, of course, ıs a physical thing, not an 
abstract universal, yet he recurs at various indices, and at each index he 1s 
somewhat different than he 1s at any other index. Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata 
is also a physical thing, not an abstract universal, yet it has many occurrences 
(performances): I played it yesterday and today, but its yesterday occurrence was 
shorter and more lively than its occurrence in my room today. The concept of a 
thing (e.g. the concepts Stalin and Moonlight Sonata) is, then, a function from 
indices to occurrences, a rule for identifying one thing at many locations 
(indices). The concept A determines, for each index <ptw>, whether A occurs 


18 Margolis, ‘Fiction and Existence’, in bis The Worlds of Art and the World (Rodopi, 1984), p 184. 
© P. Kivy starts his Platonism in Musc A Kind of Defence’ thus ‘I am neither confident nor 
altogether happy in defending this Platonism’ (in Margolis, Worlds of Art, p. 109). 
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there or not; given A, an investigator will recognize az, da, . . . as occurrences of 
the thing A” 

What makes the various occurrences of Stalin, or Moonlight Sonata, occur- 
rences of one thing? Is there one way to group occurrences into things, only one 
strategy of individuation, or are several individuation strategies available, and 
hence several kinds of individual, constituted by these distinct individuation 
strategies? That question, I believe, lurks in one way or another behind most 
great controversies in metaphysics and in aesthetics. 

Essentialists hold that there is only one individuation strategy, one way to cut 
the world into things. Coming upon an occurrence, the essentialist asks: ‘What 
thing is this an occurrence of?’, assuming it must be an occurrence of one thing 
only. Each occurrence has an essence that is shared by all occurrences of the same 
thing. The essentialist conceives of things as running through indices (e.g. 
possible worlds) in parallel lines, never intersecting. The idea that one occurrence 
cannot belong to more than one thing is behind the essentialist’s contention that 
identity ıs necessary: (x = y) = O(x = y). If any occurrence of A is also an 
occurrence of B (e.g. ar = br), then every occurrence of A is also an occurrence of 
B, and vice versa. Thus, if A = B somewhere, then A = B everywhere, and if 
A + B somewhere, then A = B nowhere.”! 

I reyect essentialism, because, like Hintikka,” I think that different features are 
essential for different purposes, and that we have several individuation strategies, 
each one of which treats another family of properties as essential. An indi- 
viduation strategy determines what things we have, and since we use several 
individuation strategies, things belong in several ontological categories. Our 
ontological eclecticism has the effect that things, individuated by distinct 


® The thing A is identecal, at an index i, with its occurrence a, there For my logic of contingent 
sdenuty, see chs 1 and 2 of my Types Essays in Metaphysics, (Brill, 1992). 

2 Wiggins (Sameness and Substance [Oxford: Blackwell, 1980], pp. 18-21) and Kripke (Namung and 
Necessity (Cambridge, MA Harvard U.P J, 1980, p 3) derve the necessity of identity from the 
necessity of self-idennty and Leibniz’ kw, thus 
1 O(s =a) 

2 (x) [(Fad&x = a) > Fx] 

Substitute ‘C(x = a)’ for ‘Fe’ in (2) and derive 

3. UE a) > Dle =4)]. QED 

To see the fallacy of this proof make its quantificationality exphat 

1%. (w)(a = aw) 

at, (x)(w)[(Fase) & (x = aw) > (Fe ye)] 

if you substitute ‘(w)(x = aw)’ for ‘Fe’ in (2*) you get 

H (wl = aw) > [uE = o.u)w)} 

which makes no sense, and anyway does not umply the necesnity of identity, Le. 
4* (x)Qw)(u) [(& = av) > & = 2). 

2 ] Hintikka, ‘On the Logic of Perception’, in his Models for Modalities (Dordrecht Resdel, 1969), pp 
151—183 Also R Tomason, ‘Perception and Individuation’, in M. K. Munitx (ed.), Logi and 
Ontology (New York New York U.P., 1973), pp. 261-285, and J. Bacon, “The Logical Form of 
Perception Sentences’, Synthese, Vol. 41 (1979), pp. 271—308 
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individuation strategies, intersect: A and B may be identical at one index and 
distinct at another (thus, a; = b1, but aa # ba). 

A customer may say this to the merchant: ‘Had this shoe been made of another 
material I would have taken it.’ Unlike Kripke, I think that ıs not a howler: 
sameness of material may be used to decide the identity of this shoe across 
indices, but shape and look may also serve as its criterion of identity. We use 
different identity-criteria for different things: artefacts allow only small changes 
in the matter of the same artefact between indices (you add a plank to a table and 
it is still the same table, but if you replace most of the wood it is no longer the 
same table). For organisms, almost all of whose cells are periodically replaced, 
material identity plays a minor role; their main identity critenon is material 
continuity and identity of function. For persons yet another criterion, memory 
and mental continuity, is the most eminent. 

When you trace a moving shadow, phenomenal features determine that it is the 
same shadow all the time; the chemical constitution of the shade-covered areas 
is irrelevant to its identity. A shadow is, then, a phenomenally individuated thing. 
The identity of gold, on the other hand, depends on chemical structure only; 
shape and appearance are irrelevant. These two individuation strategies are those 
that we most commonly use. The Physical Individuation Strategy (PHYS) is 
based on sameness of matter, and the Phenomenal Individuation Strategy 
(PHEN) is based on sameness of appearance. 

Suppose that I see a dark spot moving across my bedroom at night, and I think: 
‘What is this? It may be the cat, ıt may be the shutter’s shadow on the floor, and 
it may be a burglar.’ The word ‘it’ in the previous sentence refers to a spot. What 
kind of thing is ıt? It ıs not individuated by PHYS; if it can be (i.e. it 1s, in different 
worlds) a cat, a shutter’s shadow, and a burglar, it is not physically ndividuated, 
for no physical thing has such modal properties. My cat could not be an unlit part 
of the floor, nor could it be a burglar. This spot is individuated, instead, by 
PHEN: it is a phenomenal thing. A phenomenally individuated thing may be in 
one world a cat, in another a part of the floor, in a third a burglar—as long as its 
shape, the way it appears, remains the same in all these worlds, we treat it as the 
same thing. 

A phenomenal thing is not a sense-datum, a spooky non-physical being: the 
dark spot I saw at night was, in fact, my cat, and since my cat 1s a physical thing, 
so is the dark spot with which it is identical in reality. The difference between 
phenomenal and physical things is in the strategy used to individuate them: for a 
spot we use PHEN; for a cat, PHYS. Each occurrence of a phenomenal thing is 
also an occurrence of some physical thing, e.g. the occurrence of that dark spot in 
the real world (Wo) 1 a cat, its occurrence in the world W; is an unlit part of the 
floor. Physical and phenomenal things differ not ın materiality but in intensional 
properties: they are constituted by different ways of grouping occurrences into 


things. 
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Let Latin capital letters name physical things and Greek capital letters name 
phenomenal things, Latin lower-case letters name occurrences of physical things 
and Greek lower case letters name occurrences of phenomenal things. The 
(physically individuated) cat D and this (phenomenally individuated) dark spot £ 
intersect. They are identical in the real world, Wo, and distinct in another world, 
say, in W4. If my cat’s occurrences are do, d1, da, etc., and this spot’s occurrences 
are Oo, O1, Ga, etc., then in the above example do = oo but d4 # 04. 

Let ||P{| be the proposition expressed by the sentence P.” Usually, it is 
contextually understood where we intend our propositions to hold. (The sign 
says, ‘No parking’. Where? On the moon, in this driveway, in London? And 
when? Today, last year, next Sunday? You are expected to know that.) I call the 
worlds about which P is, worlds where ||Pj| is intended to hold, ‘W|P||’; in words, 
‘the target worlds of ||P{|’. For example, W| The Adventures of Tom Sawyer|| are the 
worlds where what is said and implied in The Adventures of Tom Sawyer is meant to 
obtain. I define: P 1s true iff every world in W|PI| satisfies || P|. 

Now, back to our unicorn. If||C|| is the proposition expressed by the painted 
canvas C, it includes the allegation that the unicorn we sec in it is beige. We are 
expected to know that W|C]|, the worlds where ||C]| is meant to be satisfied, are 
worlds phenomenally compatible with C. So, by looking at C we can verify that 
this unicorn is, indeed, beige. Of course, this unicorn does not exist; only things 
in Wo exist, and this unicorn is in some world, say, W,, of WICI). What does exist, 
what occurs in reality, is only the canvas C, a unicorn-picture that looks like a 
unicorn, but is not one. Yet we see this unicorn in, or through, C. 

When you utter the words ‘this unicorn’ and point, there is some real thing in 
the real world that you point at: the painted canvas C. PHYS identifies co as the 
Wo occurrence of the physical thing C. co does look like a unicorn,” but other 
occurrences of C do not look like a unicorn at all. For instance, in some possible 
world, C is never painted on, but is worked into a pair of canvas shoes; in another 
world, C is a doormat. Yet in no world is C a unicorn; so how can we see a 
umicorn by looking at C? We can use co to see a unicorn in some world in W|C]], 
say, in W,, because PHYS is not the only individuation strategy we apply to co- We 
also use PHEN, which identifies co as the occurrence yo of the phenomenal thing 
T. In Wo, T is a mere unicorn-like painted canvas, but in W,, T is a unicorn. So, 
Y4 the occurrence of T in W,, is a live unicorn. 


B I construc propositons as things whose occurrences are their truth-makers Thus, the occurrences 
of ||P] are worlds where p. If both ‘p’ and ‘g’ are true in Wa then, at W4, || Pi} = || Qi]. Lf these are 
distunct propontons, then some world, say, Ws, is an occurrence of |[P{], but not of ]Qi| (or vice 
versa). 

* The difference between fictive and false sentences is ın target worlds If Sally says ‘Zeus lives’, 
intending to describe the real world, and Lea utters a token of that sentence, intending to describe 
a mythological possible world, they make different statements: Sally’s ıs false (it musdescribes her 
target-world) and Lea’s is true (it is true of her target-world). 

3 See E H. Gombrich, Art and Ilusion (Phaidon, 1960), pp. 29—80, 170-245. 
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The problem about fictive terms was that the two semantic constraints they 
must meet seemed incompatible. My token of ‘this unicorn’ must (i) refer to a 
unicorn, and (ii) interact with the object it denotes. What entity meets both 
conditions? Neither yo (i.e. co) nor 74, for Yo is not a unicorn and y, does not 
interact with any real token of ‘this unicorn’. My token of ‘this unicorn’ does not 
denote C either, for nowhere is the physical thing C a unicorn. But I does fulfil 
both conditions, although not ın the way we expected: ıt is a unicorn in W, and it 
interacts with a real token of ‘this unicorn’ in Wo. 

We see a unicorn by looking at C, which is not a unicorn, just as we see the 
president by looking at the television screen, which is not the president. That can 
be done because C = T in Wo, but not everywhere. In W4, where T is a unicorn, 
it is not identical with C. There, T is identical with another physical thing, a beast 
we may call ‘B’, whose W, occurrence (b4 = Y4) 1s the unicorn we see by looking 
at co. Since things only exist in Wo, b4 is a unicorn that does not exist. That 
non-existing unicorn is depicted by the real unicorn-picture co. Elsewhere% I 
argued that what an object depicts can be seen in it, i.e. seen by means of it. We can 
see the fictional unicorn b4, who inhabits W4, by looking at T ın the real world. 
Seeing non-existents is common: every night we see stars that ceased to exist, and 
by watching an old newsreel we see, here and now, things that happened years 
ago, in far-away places.” Similarly, we use the painting C in the real world to see 
how that unicorn is in W,. Like television, a picture is a vision-enhancing device: 
C shows us I. You can see the Queen by looking at her image on the screen, 
because, on the screen, that image is the Queen. Similarly, you can see the beast 
B in world W, by looking at the canvas C in Wo, because T = C in Wo and I = 
B m W, 

My suggestion may incense those who hold a causal theory of perception (‘x 
sees y iff x stands to y in the causal relation R’). Walton™ maintains that a 
photograph is an aid to vision similar to binoculars, showing the object 
photographed, due to the causal relation R between the photograph and its object. 
A painting does not stand in that relation to its object, so it only represents the 
object but does not make us see it (Scruton? shares that view). But what is so 
special about R? How does it entail seeing? It is ironic that this view is 
promulgated as digital cameras, whose causal relation to their object is surely not 
R, come into the market. Digital cameras use software to code magnetic media, 
and make no negatives (optical cameras too are tuned to achieve a desired effect). 
A program for taking pictures is no different from a program for editing them, so 


% In ‘Look, This is Zeusl’, in Krausz and Shusterman (eds), Interpretation, Relativism and the Metaphysics 
of Culture (Humanities Press, forthcoming). A short version appeared in Hill and Kotatko (eds), 
Karlovy Vary: Studies ın Reference and Meaning (Crech Academy of Sciences, 1995), pp 68-88. 

D See my ‘Secing, “Seeing”, and Feeling’, Rerew of Metaphysics, Vol. 23 (1969), pp 3—24 

* K. Walton, ‘Transparent Pictures’, Critical Inquiry, Vol 11 (1984), pp. 246-277 

P R Scniton, The Aesthetic Understanding (London’ Methuen, 1983), pp 102-136. 
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the argument, that the painter’s preferences program his painting and therefore 
seeing a painting is not seeing the painted object, is worthless. We always encode 
and program what we see. No causal route to x is so privileged that it is necessary 
for seeing x; many routes will do, or even none, for perceiving is not an 
essentially causal relation. 

No causal reduction of the two basic intentional relations, of a sign to what it 
denotes and of an image to what is perceived by means of it, has ever worked; no 
formula of the form ‘x denotes y (and ‘x shows y’) iff there is a causal relation K 
between them’ can be adequate.” To treat words and pictures intentionally is to 
interpret them, i.e. assign them things they denote or depict, and that is to 
interpret their user as aware of the ambient world. Such interpretation, as has 
long been argued by Dilthey, Wittgenstein, and Davidson, cannot be given 
non-trivial necessary and sufficient conditions. 

Names refer, and pictures make us see: that is what makes them names and 
Pictures in the first place. “Tom Sawyer’ is a name because it names something; C 
1s a picture because we see something through it. Pictures differ from names in 
that you cannot see Tom Sawyer by looking at his name, but by looking at his 
picture, you can. Seeing is not believing: believing that x exists requires a lot more 
than seeing x. Roger Rabbit has never existed, yet in the movie Who Framed Roger 
Rabbit we see him, and we refer to him in wnting. Roger Rabbit is not identical 
with his picture: pictures are framed in a very different sense than Roger Rabbit 
was. Roger has a beautiful and courageous wife, his picture does not. Roger’s 
picture occurs in Wo, Roger does not: he occurs only in worlds other than We. 
The unicorn tapestry C is a picture through which, and by means of which, we 
see a unicorn, and see that this unicorn is beige. By means of the picture we can 
look into some of C's target-worlds, say, W4, and see that there T is a beige 
unicorn. Thus, when Rilke says (in the Sonnets to Orpheus) of the unicorn ‘this 1s 
the animal that does not exist’, he 1s perfectly right. 


IV 


I argued that we can use a demonstrative (e.g. ‘this unicorn’) to refer to 
something that does not exist, if we see it through something that does exist, i.e. 
a picture with which it is identical in reality. But what about names? We need no 
picture of Tom Sawyer to refer to him by name; how do we do that? Before I 
answer this question let me ask another. Philosophers (e.g. Wolterstorff and 
Pavel) who hold that Tom Sawyer 1s a possible being take him to be perennial, for 
possibility is eternal: ıt has always been logically possible that there be a boy who 
meets the description Mark Twain gives of Tom Sawyer. Philosophers (e.g. 


* I criticire the causal theory of reference in Erwin, Kleiman, and Zemach, ‘The Historical Theory 
of Reference’, Australasian Journal of Philosophy, Vol 54 (1976), pp. 50-57, and the causal theory of 
memory m my ‘Memory What it Is and What it Cannot Posnbly Be’, Philosophy and 
Phenomenological Research, Vol. 44 (1983), pp 31-44. 
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Plantinga and Kripke) who hold that Tom Sawyer 1s not possible cite a similar 
reason: a vast number of distinct possible beings meet the said description, so 
who among them ıs Tom Sawyer? 

Both parties are wrong; they confuse (i) complying with Tom Sawyer’s 
description, and (1i) being Tom Sawyer A Tom Sawyer look-alike (there may be 
infinitely many of those) has no claim on being Tom Sawyer (of whom there is 
only one). To be Tom Sawyer is not to meet a description. In worlds other than 
Mark Twain’s target worlds, Tom Sawyer need not even meet Mark Twain’s 
description. Tom Sawyer is unique in one way only: he, and only he, is denoted 
by the term ‘Tom Sawyer’ in Mark Twain’s books. An interworld search-party 
cannot use this feature (being the denotatum of “Tom Sawyer’ in The Adventures of 
Tom Sawyer) to locate Tom Sawyer, but inter-world travel is logically impossible 
anyway. Empirical research cannot reveal who a possible being 1s, only semantic 
stipulation identifies it. Now, since Tom Sawyer ıs the being denoted by a word 
that occurs in Mark Twain’s books, he was not possible before those books were 
written. For the same reason Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata ıs not an eternal 
object: that work is not a timeless possible sound-sequence, but the denotatum of 
notes written by Beethoven in 1801. That work physically recurs at many places, 
times, and worlds. 

The semantic convention is that all contradiction-free singular terms refer; 
they refer (through a definite description that contains an ostensive element) to 
an existent, or (through that singular term) to a non-existent. The axiom that the 
name ‘N’ denotes the entity N serves to individuate N: N is the being that ‘N’ 
denotes. Philosophers who protest that since there is no causal route from ‘N’ to 
N, ‘N’ cannot refer to N, forget that all interworld relations are stipulated, not 
discovered. Consider the following inane exchange: 


If I were a millionaire ... 

Would that millionaire have been you? 

I said ‘if J were a millionaire’, so he would have been me. 
But how do you know he would not be someone else? 
Well, if he has my body, he is me. 

Perhaps it is not your body, just a similar one. 

OK, if he has my soul, we are the same individual. 

How can one know it is your soul and not a similar one? 


Deep OP wp 


And so on. Both interlocutors are being silly, and so are philosophers who look 
for empirical cnteria of identity and denotation, when such relations can only be 
stipulated. A’s first answer is therefore correct, and all that follows is a confusion 
due to mistaking a logical relation for an empirical one. The following 
conversation may make the nonsensicality of misapplying causal criteria even 
clearer: 
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C: How can the name “Tom Sawyer’ coined by Mark Twain in the real world 
reach across the inter-world chasm to denote a possible being in another 
possible world? 

D: And how can my own name, coined here in reality, reach across the inter- 
world chasm to denote my own possibilities, 1.e. my occurrences in other 
possible worlds? 

C: How can you identify Tom Sawyer among all the other possible beings who 
also satisfy Mark Twain’s Tom-Sawyer-descriptions? 

D: And how can I identify my own self in another possible world among all the 
other possible beings who look, behave, feel, and believe as I do? 


The demand that I empirically prove that when I think about my possibilities I do 
think about myself and not about someone else is as absurd as the demand for an 
empirical proof that the name “Tom Sawyer’ in Mark Twain’s books refers to Tom 
Sawyer. Mark Twain stipulated that it does, and that is the end of the matter. 
. Searching possible worlds for the true Tom Sawyer is absurd, as it is absurd for 
me to search which among all possibilities are truly mine and which are not. 
Success in naming N, and no one else, by the name ‘N’ is logically guaranteed: 
the system of possible worlds is room enough for all the possibilia we care to 
name. 


Eddy M. Zemach, Department of Philosophy, The Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, Israel 91905. Email. mseddy@mscc.huji.ac.il. 
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VALUING NATURE AND 
THE AUTONOMY OF NATURAL 
AESTHETICS 


Stan Godlovitch 


THERE is a view which distinguishes between the aesthetic appreciation of 
artefacts and that of nature going back at least as far as Burke.' Whether this 
involves a concession regarding the hard ontological difference between human 
artifice and the elemental independence of natural reality I cannot say. Certainly, 
the tradition is sensitive to psychological differences in the experience of nature 
and artifice, though whether these are to be principally understood empincally as 
generalizations about human subjective response or normatively as prescriptions 
about the appropriateness of response is, again, unclear. 


Certain differences in the typical quality of response seem undeniable. For ` 


instance, the kind of fear a spectator experiences watching a cliff-hanger scene in 
a film has a different subjective meaning from that fear experienced while looking 
straight down from the edge of an unfenced precipice. Whereas the former may 
occasion debate about its true emotional type, there cannot be similar conceptual 
puzzles about the latter Further, whereas there may be doubts as to whether one 
should properly experience fear watching a film, there can be no doubt that one’s 
fear of falling to one’s certain death cannot but be appropriate, even in a planned 
suicide. Again, whereas the expenence of certain types of artifice typically and 
appropriately engage a single sense, the experience of a natural setting is typically 
and appropriately multisensuous. Multimedia presentations and perhaps archi- 


tecture notwithstanding, to respond aesthetically to a painting, one is not typically 


missing anything in it by declining to smell it or listen to it. 

This 1s not to deny that natural settings and objects can be set up to parallel (or 
even simulate) such types of artifice-centred experience. Scenic viewpoints or 
museum exhibits emphasize visual experience, and securely fenced cliffs provide 
as safe a rush as any scary movie. But some have argued that to focus and shelter 
us thus is tantamount to making natural settings into art-like entities, and thereby 
to diminish or distort, if not eliminate, their proper naturalness, their reality as 





' Edmund Burke, A Philosophical Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and the Beautiful 
(London, 1759). 
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natural things. In so distorting things, we change the very nature and quality of 
our experience of them. 

More controversially, there are significant differences in the roles of the 
imagination and judgement regarding artifice and nature. On the former, just a 
few words. Whereas it is nght and proper that the imagination be exercised in the 
aesthetic experience of art, one’s aesthetic experience of nature as such is 
distorted or compromised to the extent that imagination participates. Nature, 
appreciated aesthetically, is precisely that which leaves nothing to the 
imagination.? Why? In a nutshell, because creatures of the imagination are 
entirely human creations, creative psychological artefacts, which appropriately fill 
in, round off, and extend the physical and literary artefacts we choose to 
apprehend aesthetically. To exercise the imagination is fully an aspect of 
artefact-making because the imagination issues in artifice. And artifice is basically 
the product of selection, abstraction, and idealization. Nature, as I understand it, 
is that which is all there entirely on its own, all that there really is. If meaning 1s 
gauged primarily in terms of possibility, nature is, all of it, simply actual. It asks 
for no filling in because there is nothing absent, certainly nothing qua natural the 
mind can complement out of its own resources.’ Nature is not a work of any 
kind, nor does it have works. However systematically incomplete may be the text 
or the sign, however much art depends upon its interpretations, nature qua 
nature® cannot be thus incomplete or wanting a reading in order for us to 


2 A forceful defence comes from Allen Carlson, ‘Appreciation and the Natural Environment’, Journal 
of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, Vol. 37 (1979) and ‘Nature, Aesthetic Judgment and Objectivity’, 
Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, VoL 40 (1981). A similar tack 1s found in J. Bard Callicott, The 
Land Aesthetic’ in Companion to a Sand County Almanac (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 
1987) and in Stan Godlovitch, ‘Ice Breakers’, Journal of Applied Philosophy, Vol. 11 (1994). 

> This view needs elaboration if only because it flies in the face of considerations of spatial and 
temporal scale. Certainly, our understanding of nature requires that we consider spaces and omes, 
both the very large and very small, which are outmde the realm of actual and even possible 
experience. And such consideration relies upon complex conceptualization if not imagination. But 
it is unclear whether an aesthetic apprehension of mature is at the same time a form of 
understanding Certainly, such understanding plays no necessary role in our aesthetic 
apprehennon. To the extent that it does enter into it, I would claim that the experience is 
psychologically more complex than aesthetic apprehension. Whether the aesthetic apprehension of 
music, say, necessarily involves some aspect of understanding (of style or period or formal 
structure), and, if so, whether such understanding itself necessarily involves imagination is another 
matter, 

1 Elsewhere (in ‘Ice Breakers’) I have explored the notion that the aesthetic apprehension of nature 
involves a lard of breaking out. What we break out of effectively 1s the artefactual world and with 
it the web of artifice and fabneation which constitutes such a world That is, we break out of the 
imaginary To the extent that we succeed, everything becomes simply mysterious. If, as Durkheim 
argues, such prominent, all be they plastic, categories as time, space, and force derive from our 
social existence (ultimately from religion), then the apprehension of nature aesthetically calls upon 
us to dissociate ourselves such as we can from that social web. See Emile Durkheim, The Elementary 
Forms of Religious Life, trans J. W. Swain (New York: The Free Press, 1966), esp. Book 1 

$ T have elaborated on the notion of ‘nature que nature’ in ‘Ice Breakers’, under the notion of the 
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apprehend it aesthetically. Books about nature notwithstanding, there ıs no book 
of nature. Nature ıs both text-free and sign-free because in itself it is entirely 
devoid of meaning and hence not subject qua natural to interpretation.® 


NATURE AND AESTHETIC EVALUATION 


The matter of aesthetic judgement and, more specifically, of the aesthetic value of 
nature is my main preoccupation in what follows. If appreciating nature aestheti- 
cally calls upon sensory experiences and emotions which cannot be assimilated to 
those typical of art appreciation, and if nature remains unchanged despite our 
interpretive and imaginative initiatives, so we might expect differences at the 
judgemental level regarding the aesthetic value of the natural domain. To set 
the stage, consider one recent account of the basis of the aesthetic value of art: 


The challenge of great works to our perceptual, cognitive, and affectrve capacities, and 
their full occupation and fulfilment in meeting that challenge, removes us entirely from 
the real world of our practical affairs It 1s in the ultimately satisfying exercise of these 
different mental capacities operating together to appreciate the rich relational 
properties of artworks that I shall argue the primary value of great works is to be 
found. This value of providing us alternative worlds to which we must fully attend will also 
explain many of the subsidiary values nghtly ascribed to works of art.’ 


Even if the aesthetic experience of nature provides a pleasurable escape or at least 
a relief from ‘the real world of our practical affairs’, it cannot do so by removing 
us entirely from the real world. Quite the contrary, aesthetic interest in nature 
must necessarily and precisely be interest in the real world, arguably a world 
which we are bound to regard more fully real than the world of our practical 


acentnic point of view By ‘nature gua nature’ I do not refer to wilderness, though wilderness 
exemplifies the notion In brief, I use the notion at least to refer to the natural world as we might 
conceive it outside of our functional and explanatory categones, and to things and processes our 
conception of the existence and subsistence of which depend in no way upon any human agency 
See also, Stan Godlovitch, ‘Offending Against Nature’, Environmental Values (1998) (forthcoming) 

® On the standing project of reading (and writing) the Book of Nature, see Michel Foucault, The 
Order of Things (Les Mots et les Choses) (New York Random House, 1970) Another moral may be 
drawn from this project One profound impact of modern science has been to force us relentlessly 
to acknowledge the hard boundanes of significance Par from being a source of dismay, it should 
be greeted with relief. At least, we should come to appreciate more clearly where we stand and just 
how much we have been prone to make up The more we delve, the stranger and more intricate 
our conception of things seems to have to be If science too 1s a product of the umagination, rt 
cannot utterly be so; for why, otherwise, would we willingly spin tales so increasingly complex that 
no single being, let alone community, can possibly grasp the totality? The more complex and 
mtricate nature forces our stones to become, the smaller the beachhead for any fully graspable 
significance. This is not to say that there may not be other realms of meaning independent of our 
own, but in practice it comes to just that. Whatever lies outside human significance 1s just as well 
the void. 

7 Alan Goldman, Aesthetic Value (Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1995), pp 8-9 (my emphasis) 
Goldman distinguishes two aspects of the enterprise, namely ‘the challenges that great works 
present to our various mental capacities united im thew appreciation and im the pleasure or 
satisfacuon derived from meeting those challenges’ 
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affairs. After all. our practical affairs largely consist of our participation in a 
pervasive web of collective make-believe in the form of social roles, institutions, 
hierarchies, ranks, jobs, responsibilities, and so forth—including the social world 
of palpable fantasy. As Durkheim put it: 


there is one division of nature where the formula of idealism is applicable almost to 
the letter: this is the social kingdom. Here more than anywhere else the idea is the 
reality. 


Art generally transports us from one make-believe sector to another. Unlike 
art, nature does not provide ‘an alternatrve world’ ifby that is meant something owt of 
the real world. The ‘alternative world’ account invokes the imaginariness of artworlds, 
their wilful artifice. This fails to identify the source of the aesthetic value of nature. 
For, should we use our immediate experience of nature merely as a springboard to 
remove us from the real world, we thereby leave the naturalness of that world behind. 
As for the challenges to our ‘various mental capacities’, nature’s challenges exercise 
us principally through our instrumental or cognitive interests, i.e. the desire to 
control for use or the more rarefied desire to know or understand. Since such 
technological and scientific approaches should be distinguished from our purely 
aesthetic encounters with nature, it remains unclear whether the latter can 
appropriately be characterized in terms of mental challenge.’ 

From this, two questions emerge, one about the sources of natural aesthetic 
value and the other about the grades of natural aesthetic value 

Regarding sources, if the value of artworks depends upon their offering 
alternative imaginary worlds, then the value of natural things qua natural cannot 


t Durkheim, Elementary Forms, p 280 Our faith in social magic 1s playfully mocked by Durkheim. 
"There are only a small number of minds which are strongly penetrated with this idea that societies 
are subject to natural laws and form a kingdom of nature. It follows that veritable miracles are 
believed to be possible there It is admitted, for example, that a legislator can create an instituton 
out of nothing by a mere injunction of its will, or transform one social system into another, just as 
the believers in so many religions have held that the divine will created the world out of nothing 
or can arbitrarily transmute one thing into another’ (ibid, pp. 41-42) Once Durkheim's 
naturalistic optimism 1s dimmed, we are left with nothing but a substrate of magic and religion in 
the social realm, the foundation of Durkheim’s ‘social facts’. 

> Note that Goldman emphasizes what he calls ‘great art’. Presumably less-than-great art falls short 

on world-making and mental challenge. But I would guess that any art must involve these aspects 

to some extent The emphasis on great art further widens the gap between cultural and natural 
aesthetics m so far as it is far from obvious that we should accept a parallel in the form of ‘great’ 
nature Our actual practice, however, in drawing attention to and protecting so-called areas of 
outstanding beauty suggests that we do draw the parallel. This assimilanon has not gone 
unchallenged On this see Carlson, ‘Appreciation and the Natural Environment’; also Stan 

Godlovitch, ‘Aesthetic Protectionism’, Journal of Applied Philosophy (1989). 

Music may seem to pose an exception to Goldman’s general thens about the role of imagination m 

apprehending great art Without exploring the mtricacies of this question, one should note that, for 

some prominent accounts of musical experience, imagination 1s fully necessary. See, for example, 

Roger Scruton, The Aesthetic Understanding (London Methuen, 1983); Jerrold Levinson, Music, Art 
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reside therein. But whence comes the aesthetic value of nature 1f not in the value 
we attach to made-up things? On this, a few passing reflections. The aesthetic 
value of a thing must relate back to what it does to and for us (or should do), i.e. 
it must link with or cause psychological states in us which we value. A special sort 
of pleasure is the usual candidate which Goldman claims to anse from meeting 
‘the challenges that great works present to our various mental capacities united in 
their appreciation’. I will not take issue with this account though I have 
reservations about the centrality of challenge which suggests, if not something 
inordinately intellectual, then a state involving the overcoming of obstacles, 
hurdles, difficulties, puzzles, and problems. One’s valuing art need not involve 
the exercise of some sort of code-breaking or problem-solving urge and the 
attendant pleasure in doing so successfully, though some of it undoubtedly 
does." 

The value found in the aesthetic response to nature has numerous irreducible 
sources. Perceptual, cognitive, and affective challenges do not figure centrally. They 
figure at best as unprivileged elements in a rambling host of responses. Newton 
was struck by the miraculous underlying simplicity and order of nature; many 
ecologists are overwhelmed by its impenetrable complexity and arbitrariness. 
Some take delight in the ever-changing sensuous variety nature offers; others in 
timeless patterns and regularity. John Muir found in nature a deep spiritual and 
transcendental tonic. Others find kindred neo-religious transport in the great 
stream of Life and the sweep of evolution. Some find love, endearment, and 
belonging; others find intellectual savouring; yet others find a seductive darkness. 
For some nature elicits amazement and wonder; for others enchantment, for 
others still awe and emotional richness. There is no one final fitting affective or 
intellectual response, no definitive hedonic or cognitive payoff, and with that no 
authoritative prescriptions from some master-race of nature critics and 
connoisseurs to be followed obediently by some underclass of adulatory 
bumpkins. There is no codifying of the proper objects and qualities, no privileged 


and Metaphysics (Ithaca, NY Cornell UP, 1990), and Gregory Karl and Jenefer Robinson, 
‘Shostakovich’s Tenth Symphony and the Musical Expression of Cognitively Complex Emotions’, 
Journal of Aesthetics and Art Critasm, Vol 53 (1995) 

u Much of science is conceived as code-breaking, problem-solving, and schematization Ser, eg, 
Thomas Kuhn, Structure of Sctentific Revolutions (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 196a, 1970); 
Larry Laudan, Progress and tts Problems (Berkeley. University of California Press, 1977); and Philip 
Kitcher, The Advancement of Science (New York Oxford U P , 1993). Not far off are conceptions of 
science as modelling, pattern-fitung, or map-making, set, e.g, Bas van Fraassen, The Scientific Image 
(Oxford: Oxford U.P, 1980), R. Giere, Understanding Scientific Reasoning (Port Worth: Harcourt 
Brace, 1997); and Stephen Toulmin, The Philosophy of Scene (New York: Harper & Row, 1953) It 
1s perhaps an interesting question whether the lands of mental challenges and the satisfaction that 
comes from ther resolution envisaged by Goldman in relation to valuing art may be grafted 
without too much stress directly onto the scientific understanding of nature. Certainly, for some 
scientists, to know it is to love it An approach to style ın art as a form of problem-solving can be 
found mm James Ackerman, ‘A Theory of Style’, Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, Vol. 20 (1962). 
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categories, no canon to worship, no tests to pass or club to join. There is no 
‘institution’ regulating aesthetic response to nature and no ‘nature-world’ born in 
aesthetic theory. This is as one would expect. Nature is not a language, not a 
system of signs and symbols, not a book. At least, no one who encounters nature 
aesthetically is under any constraint to enter into any such codification pacts 
because, whatever these pacts, none is privileged and none. is necessary. Of 
course, some have it that our aesthetic apprehension of nature is informed and 
even shaped by the representation of nature in art. Others think that our 
apprehension of nature is informed and even constrained by our scientific 
understanding of nature. Either generahzation may apply as a matter of fact to 
some but surely not all such aesthetic response. Surely, it would require a form of 
prescriptive tunnel-vision to suppose that nature cannot be aesthetically 
apprehended and valued except under one such generalization.” Who is to police 
this? And under whose authority? 

But if there is no privileged aesthetic stance or affect on which the aesthetic 
value of nature is pegged, one therewith seems to be committed to yet another 
aspect of natural aesthetic value which distinguishes it from the aesthetic value of 
art, namely grading. Art is always and appropriately subject to ranking and 
comparative valuation. The aesthetic value of art is invariably conceived in scalar 
fashion. To value art is to grade it. If there is great art, there must be art which 
falls short of greatness. Some of ıt is dismissed as inferior, minor, forgettable, and 
worse.” Sorting is always going on, whether it be by a piano competition panel, a 
community of film critics, or the purchasers of rock CDs. 

Regarding grades, if natural things have aesthetic value, must they too be subject 
to evaluative differentiation by way of parallels to grading art? Although we 
certainly have preferences, whether for terrain or species, should we resist 
thinking these pertinent to natural aesthetic value? At least, if such preferences 
lead us in parallel fashion to say a certain coastline is dull compared with another 
or that a certain species is ugly, ungainly, and second-rate, we can remind 
ourselves that to engage in such grading is merely to translate natural things over 
to the world of cultural competitions and rankings. And to do this is to lose sight 


R The view that scientific knowledge of nature 1 necessary for nature appreciation has been ably 
advocated in Carlson, ‘Appreciation and the Natural Environment’. I have challenged thus view 
both in ‘Ice Breakers’, and also m ‘Carlson on Appreciation’, Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, 
Vol. $5 (1997), PP 53-55 

D Without raising worries about art as an evaluative or as a descriptive concept, there is the brute fact 
that things put forth as art are routinely ranked comparatively, Le graded against one another, even 
if they are not competing to get mto the category Art In the more blunt cases of competitions, 
whether or not the end result us to divide the entries into those that are Art Proper and those that 
are not, the fact is that all the entries submit to the same evaluative critena. When an entry is ranked 
10th, 1t is presumably the roth best X of the set. ‘X’, I take it, will uncontroversially be filled in with 
such expressions as ‘performance of Bach’s Paruta No. 2 for solo violin’ or ‘dengn for the new 
home of the Philharmonx’ Whether coming 1oth means somehow that that entry ıs both a 
concert-hall design but not, as the roth in line, a work of art proper seems incidental here 
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both of the proper object of the aesthetic experience of the natural world. We may 
have to learn how to disregard such preferences in much the same way we learn 
to disregard aberrant moods which occasionally discolour our proper appreciation 
of art. A similar rerminder attaches to differences in our regard for ecological 
qualities. Against the tests of ecological integrity and stability, some species are 
ecologically more vital than others; some are just redundant or at least 
substitutable. A wetland may be ecologically precious while an icefield may be 
ecologically incidental. But these reflect upon natural functionality, not 
aesthetics, and so provide no aesthetic basis for ranks. 

The resistance to grading may lead us to claim that, notwithstanding our 
tendency to rank natural things aesthetically, the fact ıs that natural things are, by 
virtue of their naturalness, evaluatively unrankable because they do not fall into 
aesthetic ranks. This is not to deny that we regularly rank certain categories of 
organically based items which emerge in enterprises like body-building, 
gardening, animal breeding, and the like. However, what we rank here are not so 
much natural things as nature spontaneously offers them as the results of humanly 
superimposed designs upon an otherwise aesthetically neutral organic matrix. The 
things of nature just are as they are, and it is upon that acknowledgement that our 
aesthetic valuing must rest. This is not to deny the ecological view that nature is 
ordered hierarchically. Such hierarchies are grounded upon levels of maternal 
composition, functional dependence, and causality. Whereas the place in a 
hierarchy may determine relations of dependence, ıt does not reflect upon the 
aspect of being aesthetically better or worse. Further, no one would deny that 
some of the designs in nature fall short of optimal functionality, at least if one 
considers the living world from the perspective of engineering. '* 


POSITIVE AESTHETICS 


Whereas to appreciate artifice aesthetically is unavoidably to judge and evaluate 
it, perhaps nature demands from us a non-judgemental form of aesthetic 
apprehension. But this option is difficult to characterize, let alone defend, as I 
have argued elsewhere. Without abandoning the belief that there is no 
appreciation without evaluation, however, we may be able to distinguish the 
aesthetic evaluation of nature from that of art by affirming that the former is 
properly non-comparative, that ıt involves no grading scheme. Not only does 
nature have aesthetic value; all of it has positive aesthetic value. This view, known 
as Positive Aesthetics, has recently been elaborated and defended by Allen Carlson 


4 Stephen Jay Gould constantly reminds us that this 1s not nor never has been adaptively the best of 
all possible worlds. Evolution works on what it has, and what it has 1s always subject to certain hard 
environmental and genetic constraints. See Wonderful Life (New York W. W. Norton, 1989). 

D See Stan Godlovitch, ‘Evaluating Nature Aesthetically’, Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, Vol 56 
(1998) Special Issue on Environmental Aesthetics edited by Arnold Berleant and Allen Carlson 
(forthcoming) 
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and Eugene Hargrove. Carlson defends the position that ‘the natural world is 
essentially aesthetically good’, while Hargrove argues that ‘nature is beautiful and 
has no negative aesthetic qualities’, that ‘nature is always beautiful and never 
ugly’. More strongly, Hargrove claims that ugliness in nature is ‘impossible’. $ If 
cogent, this view would sharply distinguish natural aesthetic value from the 
aesthetic value of art since no one would defend the view that every work of art 1s 
essentially aesthetically good and has no negative aesthetic qualities.” 

Positive aesthetics clearly involves some contentious modal claims about 
essential aesthetic goodness and the impossibility of natural ugliness. Add to this 
a tacit presupposition of aesthetic value realism and some might be inclined to 
dismiss the view outright. However flawed in the end, I believe the position 
worth some exploration not only because its chief proponents are not to be taken 
lightly, but also because it sheds light on how an autonomous natural aesthetic 
might be fashioned, and, more importantly, because it reflects a positive 
reverential mood about nature which has received wide expression ın poetry, 
religion, science, and environmental ethics. 

Two questions arise: (i) Is Positive Aesthetics convincing? (ii) Is Positive 
Aesthetics of any practical significance? In the remainder, I look principally at the 
first question via a number of interpretations of what Positive Aesthetics may 
mean. Regarding the second question, I close with some reservations about the 
relevance of Positive Aesthetics in deliberations about nature conservation. 

The characterizations of Positive Aesthetics, though different, raise a few 
common issues. (i) Consider the matter of scope. Does Positive Aesthetics apply 
to the aesthetic value of nature taken as a whole or to each of the isolable things of 
the world? Are we to conceive nature aesthetically as one thing (holism) or as 
a collection of particulars however interrelated (particularism)? Whereas the 
holist may consider isolated aspects of nature as aesthetically wanting, taken as a 
whole nature is aesthetically good or beautiful in essence (i.e. necessarily)." 
The particularist, wheresoever he casts his attention, encounters beauty in each 
thing and each collocation of things. On the face of it, both approaches seem 
strained. Particularism requires not only a divinely forgiving attitude but also 
demands extraordinary constraint so that we see only beauty in the grotesque, 
the destructive and the merciless. Holism cannot even appeal to or reshape 


© See Allen Carlson, ‘Nature and Positive Aesthetics’, Environmental Ethics, Vol 6 (1984), pp. 5-34, 
esp p 28, also Eugene Hargrove, Foundations of Environmental Ethus (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: 
Prentice Hall, 1989), pp. 177, 184. Both Carlson and Hargrove provide numerous references to 
other writers who have espoused positive aesthetics 

T | register an exception here in the words of Constable who rebuked a woman for callmg an 
engraving ugly with the words ‘No, madam, there is nothing ugly; I never saw an ugly thing in my 
life’ Quoted in Hargrove, Foundations of Environmental Ethics, p 86. 

This view shares much with theistic conceptions of the moral goodness of the universe as a whole 
(qua God's creation) notwithstanding isolated episodes of suffering or cruelty, the true positive 
significance of which cannot be grasped by finite beings. 
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experience since no one can aesthetically apprehend nature as a whole, and so 
must float on the most extravagant article of aesthetic faith. 

(ii) Scope aside, there is the contentious issue of strength. Consistent with the 
view that nature is essentially aesthetically good or that it is beautiful without any 
negative qualities is the Residual Value position which holds that everything in 
nature necessarily has positive aesthetic worth on balance. The Residual Value 
view, though positive, 1s consistent with the things of nature having very different 
positive values. If one could say that, though two things were good on balance, 
one was substantially more endowed with goodness, i.e. better, than the other, 
one would effectively be back to the spirit if not the letter of comparative 
judgement in art evaluation grading. The difference is merely this: whereas the 
scale in art evaluation works well into the negative end thus recognizing a call of 
‘bad on balance’, the nature scale starts at a point infinitesimally to the positive, 
past some zero point which would indicate ‘neither good nor bad on balance’. 
Though this may distinguish judgements about art and nature, it fails to do so on 
the basis of grading or ranking. Suffice it to say, if the notion of art itself is 
understood as incorporating an evaluative element, it may well be that what 
qualifies as art must fall on the positive end of the scale, i.e. the cut between Art 
and Non-art falls on the zero point. If so, art and nature receive the same 
evaluative treatment.” 

If we want Positive Aesthetics to enshrine the principle of non-comparative 
judgement, we have at least three interpretive options. 

(1) According to the Equal Value position, natural things are necessarily equal or 
identical in their aesthetic goodness. Even though this view attributes the same 
amount of value to each thing, that amount may be very small. Further, when 
prompted to elaborate on the respects in which things are equal in aesthetic value, 
one must provide a common standard of measure. The problem of extreme 
artificiality and bludgeon-like abstraction faced by utilitarian and economic 
outlooks is revisited on the aesthetic front. For what is it to affirm that a 
seemingly undistinguished limestone pebble and a seemingly remarkable blue 
whale share an identical aesthetic worth? We may be enjoined to take this 
evaluative stance, and may even succeed. But this demands an inordinate amount 
of stripping away to some putative common core which may not even be 
aesthetic, e.g. seeing each thing as equally an aspect of Creation. Most likely, the 
hard differences things just display do not melt away that passively. 

(2) Better, perhaps, to adopt the Incommensurable Value view which avoids the 
pitfalls of equal value and its implications regarding amount and degree by 
affirming that comparability according to 2 common measure is the culprit. 


9 Note it is open both to the appreciators of art and nature to adopt a pnnciple of chanty, namely that 
every work of art or natural object has some aesthetic good in it But this, though entailed by the 
Residual Value view, does not entail it, and 18 consistent with the view that everything also has 
some bad in it It u even consistent with the view that everything 1s preponderantly bad on balance. 
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Unlike art objects, natural obyects cannot be equal or unequal in aesthetic value 
because no two such things can be judged in the same terms. The goodness of a 
pebble and of a whale are established entirely sui generis. David Ehrenfeld tends 
this way: 


Many critics would say that El Greco was a greater painter than Norman Rockwell, 
but 1s the Serengeti savanna artistically [i.e. aesthetically] more valuable than the New 
Jersey Pine Barrens?” 


However foolhardy it is to compare the aesthetic value of the Serengeti and the 
New Jersey Pine Barrens, it does not exceed the folly of comparing the aesthetic 
value of Dowland’s Forlorn Hope Fancy, John Huston’s Maltese Falcon, and Josef 
Albers Homage to the Square.” But is it equally unthinkable to compare two of a 
kind, whether savannas, waterfalls, or glaciers? For incommensurability to work 
in favour of Positive Aesthetics, one would have to affirm the incommen- 
surability of each and every particular. But this relies upon a belief in the value of 
sheer uniqueness. Even if that were defensible, the fact is that a limestone pebble 
is no more unique than any poem or painting—or toothpick for that matter.” 

(3) A neo-Kantian approach appeals to Inestimable Value. From the moral point 
of view, Kantian persons are endowed with inestimable or incalculable value. 
Unlike ‘mere things’, they are literally priceless, beyond any quantitative or 
qualitative measure of worth. As such they are indistinguishable and hence 
equally valuable. Positive Aesthetics may perhaps regard natural things 
aesthetically just as Kant regards persons under the moral point of view. This 
would be radical, securing a variety of inestimable value for what are otherwise, 
in Kant’s terms, mere things. But the analogy is not entirely happy. Strictly, to be 
a person is necessarily to be morally considerable. ‘Person’ ıs a moral and not a 
physical concept. But it would be odd to say that merely to be a nematode 1s 
necessarily to be aesthetically considerable, ‘nematode’ being no more an 
aesthetic concept than it is a geological or economic one. That said, it 1s hard 
enough to regard all humans as being of inestimable moral worth. Think of the 
effort needed to regard all things natural as being of inestimable aesthetic worth. 

Further, it 1s not clear that there is more than one kind of value which can 
strictly be inestimable, i.e. moral value. ‘Value’, as understood here, divides into 
two irreducible and exclusive categories, namely tradeable or non-tradeable, 
compensable or non-compensable, rankable or non-rankable. Far from all being 


® David Ehrenfeld, The Arrogance of Humamsm (New York: Oxford U.P , 1981), p. 206 

23 This is not say one may not try to reach a common point of comparison, e.g expressiveness, 
originality in its medium, degree of influence, structural integrity, and so on. 

™ Uniqueness on this view becomes the only pertinent natural aesthenc quality. Apart from concerns 
about degrees of uniqueness, uniqueness as such us aesthetically a very thin quality. For further 
discussion of uniqueness as a valuable quality, see Godlovitch, ‘Evaluating Nature Aesthetically’. 
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of inestimable worth, works of art are essentially rankable.” ‘Priceless’ works are 
routinely put on the block and sold to the highest bidder. That said, the aesthetic 
worth of art appears to belong to a distinct category from the aesthetic worth of 
nature should the latter be declared inestimable. This changes the game 
considerably if only because we have tacitly assumed that, however differently 
aesthetic value is gauged, there is something fundamentally common to all forms 
of aesthetic value, i.e. aesthetic value is of one kind ın the sense that moral and 
economic value are of two distinct kinds. I am not unsympathetic to this game 
change because it seems to support one basic way the aesthetics of art and nature 
can be shown to be independent of one another, autonomous. The cost involves 
taking the concept ‘aesthetic value’ to be fundamentally equivocal. 

Suffice it to say, not one of these vanants entails that anything in nature has 
positive value. Things may, for all that, be equally bad aesthetically, or incom- 
mensurably dreadful, or inestimably miserable. 

No doubt, other interpretations of Positive Aesthetics exist. Each case 
considered above, however, is problematic. Before turning to the practical 
conservation implications of Positive Aesthetics, I wish first to sketch a substitute 
perspective which aims at appreciating nature non-judgementally, and then to 
look very briefly at some underlying reasons behind the doctrinal attractiveness of 
Positive Aesthetics generally. 


A SUBSTITUTE VIEW 


One persistent problem plaguing any formulation of Positive Aesthetics involves 
the notion of value itself All Positive Aesthetics rests on the view that: 


(A) Everything in nature has overall positive aesthetic value. 


To distinguish Positive Aesthetics more radically from art evaluation, a 
refinement is added: 


(B) The overall positive aesthetic value had by all natural things is non-comparable or 
non-gradable. 


The non-comparability is couched variously in terms of equality, incommen- 
surability, or inestimability of value. 

At the very least, (A) without (B) demands justification. Further, position (A) 
alone looks functionally and structurally isometric to art evaluation, i.e. it is 
compatible with differential ranking since it does not exclude unequal aesthetc 
value and thus allows for ‘degrees of beauty’.* Using (A) alone, one can say that 
® In a simular vein, | argue elsewhere that art practitioners, eg performers, east only in contexts 

where proficiency hierarchies predominate. See Stan Godlovitch, ‘Innovation and Conservatism in 

Performance Practise’, Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, Vol 55 (1997): Special Issue on Art and 

Technology, ed Patrick Maynard. 


H Hargrove (Foundations of Environmental Ethics, p 179), who adds that ‘more beaunful objects ought 
to be grven priority for preservation over less beautiful ones’. 
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some natural item, though good overall, may be inferior to every other natural 
item. And if something is inferior to something else, it surely is thus aesthetically 
deficient compared with that better specimen. But if it is deficient, surely we have 
all we need to say that it is, relative to its betters, aesthetically poor. Once ranking 
is allowed, inferiority and superiority emerge. To say that a very inferior item is 
nevertheless good overall has merely an honorific ring about it. And how is that 
different ın any interesting way from art evaluation? 

Position (A) with (B) employs a dramatic sense of ‘value’, one usually saved for 
very special entities, namely moral persons. But unless the stronger non- 
comparability view gets going, there seems little to distinguish the aesthetics of 
nature from that of art, even though there are other reasons for thinking they are 
very distinct, besides the difference of objects. 

If evaluation requires grading, and if grading reduces all aesthetic encounter to 
much the same enterprise, we might instead build an aesthetic designed to 
achieve the same non-judgemental spirit of positive aesthetics by getting rid of 
valuing and evaluation altogether, i.e. to approach nature as aesthetically beyond 
valuation. Consider the view that nature and its contents do not so much have 
inestimable value or even essentially positive value, but that nature as such is that 
which must not be conceived aesthetically (and morally perhaps) in terms of 
value at all. This is not to say quasi-comparatively that nature is without value. It 
is rather more like saying that the colour red lacks a smell. Nature qua nature is 
that which literally lacks value without being valueless in the way that colour qua 
colour lacks odour without being odourless. Nature qua nature—the proper 
object of natural aesthetics—is just that which cannot be evaluated. This approach 
accepts that value originates in the minds of valuers.* As soon as we attach value 
to a thing, ıt ceases, as evaluated and valued, to be natural, its having been thus 
transformed into an anthropogenic thing-of-value. Valuing is fundamentally an 
exercise which imposes human conceptions of worth upon things. One way of 
expressing this flight from value is to say that it is simply not within our province 
to judge nature qua nature however much we are on fair ground to judge nature 
qua source of commodities or nature qua source of psychological thrills and 
comfort. Nature qua nature is, in Nietzschean terms, beyond beauty and ugliness. 

This suggests that our distinctive moral and aesthetic points of view are just two 
of a number of lenses through which we filter, abstract, idealize, focus, and select. 
Other lenses include the scientific, economic, and religious points of view.” We 


Z Some environmental ethicists such as Callicott accept that the value of nature 1s fundamentally 
anthropogenic and not, as Rolston would have it, an objectrvely real feature inherent in things 
themselves. See, for example, J. Baird Callicowt, ‘Inmimsic Value, Quantum Theory, and 
Environmental Ethics’, Environmental Ethics, VoL 7 (1985), pp 257-276 and ‘On the Intnnsic Value 
of Nonhuman Species’, in B G. Norton (ed), The Preservation of Species The Value of Biological 
Diversity (Princeton, NJ Pnnceton U.P., 1986), pp. 138-172, and Holmes Rolston I, Values 
Gone Wild’, Inguiry, Vol. 26 (1983), pp 181-207 

% Foucault (The Onder of Things, p. 135) expresses this in terms of rendenng expenence within the 
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must, we are constantly reminded, de-economuze nature to regard it properly from 
the moral point of view. But if we wish generally to escape the bounds of an 
evaluative or judgemental point of view altogether in order to respond to nature qua 
nature, we might have not only to de-economize nature, but also to de-moralize, 
de-scientize, and de-aestheticize it—to de-humanize it, in a word.” In present 
terms, to de-aestheticize nature ıs to detach our experience of it from the 
unavoidably valuing and evaluative mode we rightly apply to art. For what else can it 
mean to encounter nature qua nature on its own terms and as it is? This backing off 
from an evaluative focus might just as well be identified as an aesthetic response, 
though it is not to be confused with any art aesthetic response. Should this backing 
off not be feasible, then we may be 1n a spot of trouble; but this trouble might prove 
less onerous than clarifying a notion of value to fit Positive Aesthetics.” 


SOME ALLIES OF POSITIVE AESTHETICS 


Why would anyone begin to take seriously the view that nature is aesthetically 
privileged as a storehouse of unending, unbending aesthetic goodness? However 
beset by problems, positive aesthetics falls squarely in spirit within a tradition of 
efforts to draw from us positive and respectful responses to nature. Given the 
current reassessment of our destructive impacts upon and exploitative attitudes 
toward nature, we are at least prompted to understand why positive aesthetics has 
recently been given a voice and where positive aesthetics sits in the tradition. 
Much of the tradition flows from metaphysical, religious, moral, or mystical 
sources. All share vaguely themes about the basic indistinguishability of things at 
the most fundamental level and the relative littleness of the strictly human 
sphere. The main point here 1s that we stand in a significantly different relation- 
ship to nature than to art. We derive from nature but are nevertheless something 
apart. Art is entirely ours. A mere thumbnail sketch follows: 





confines of the structures typical of linguistic sub-domains Speaking of Linnacus’s classificatory 
imitative grounded on aspects of relevant structural categories, he says: ‘By limiting and filtering 
the visible, structure enables it to be transcribed into language It permuts the vimbility of the 
animal or plant to pass over in its entirety into the discourse that receives it’ 
I use ‘de-humanire’ in a very literal, however eccentric fashion here to mean ‘remove human 
elements from’ Whereas the de-humanization of humans cannot be tolerated, the humanuration of 
nature, in this sense, is a distorting form of forceful capture A more common sense of the term 
somehow implies that to apply mathematics, say, to a phenomenon 1s somehow to de-humamze 1t, 
whereas to revere it s quintessentially human, as if there were something manifestly non-human 
or even anti-human about mathematics| 
2 The non-evaluatability view has something m common with eighteenth- and nmeteenth-century 
conceptions of the sublime developed in depth in the work of Burke, Kant, Wordsworth, and 
Schopenhauer. At least, the notion of the sublime was invoked precisely to break out of stock 
categories of beauty and prettiness which figure in the apprehension of fine art. The notion of the 
sublime as a transcending of stock categories ıs explored in Guy Sircello, ‘How Is a Theory of 
the Sublime Possible”’, Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, Vol 51 (1993), pp 541-550, and also in 
Stan Godlovitch, ‘Ontology, Epistemic Access and the Sublime’, Fyyun, The Jerusalem Philosophical 
Quarterly, Vol 44 (1995), PP. 55-71- 
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(1) The Theistic view takes all things as equally creations of a divine being who 
plays no favourites. Since everything is ‘equal in the sight of God’ or since we are 
all ‘equally creatures of the Lord’, we thereby accept an ultimate egalitarianism. 
This equality may take the form of everything being equally miraculous or 
equally insignificant compared with the infinite. 

(2) Not far removed is the Transcendental-Mystical-Romantic outlook which 
substitutes Nature for God and finds unending fullness ın each particular. 
Though Thoreau and Muir come readily to mind, William Blake wins the palm 
for the most chanted transcendentalist lyrics: 


To see a world in a grain of sand, 

And a heaven in a wild flower, 

Hold infinity ın the palm of your hand, 
And eternity ın an hour... 

We are led to believe a lie 

When we see with not through the eye.” 


(3) These religious and mystical conceptions of where we are in the world have 
survived while transfigured in one theme of the Scientific outlook. Despite the 
pounding it has taken recently from critics who deplore the instrumental, 
de-personalized objectification allegedly typical of modern science, the natural 
sciences have given us alternatively powerful reasons, however secular, to see just 
how very small we are, how very transient and minimal in the scheme of things 
spatial and temporal. They have also provided us with astonishing and 
ever-increasing details of the unimaginable complexity and vanety present even 
on our own incidental little planet. That we presently conceive the mechanisms 
at work to be brute is not pertinent. To model a river mathematically is no less a 
way to ‘humanize’ it than to paint it in colour or sound. Both involve radical 
idealization. Of the essence is the recognition that our scientific understanding of 
seemingly simple natural enclaves like ponds, forests, and deserts is as fully taxed 
when we get down to details as ıt is when we try to comprehend what we hitherto 
assumed presumptuously to be the vastly more complex workings of the human 
mind or human communities.” 

(4) Consistent with the views above, whether spiritual or material, are broad - 
Metaphysical themes, both Parmenidean and Heraclitean, to the effect either that 





™* William Blake, ‘Augunes of Innocence’ (1863 written 1801—1803). Also ‘Mock On, Mock On, 
Voltaire, Rousseau’ (e 1800). 

* That said, ecological science, for one, does not unrvocally support the view that everything in 
nature 1s funcuonally dispensable In evaluating the effects of biological divermty on ecosystem 
functions, Kunin and Lawton challenge the hypothesis that all species make a contribution to 
ecosystem processes: ‘In general, we suspect that species loss will generally produce either no, or 
idiosyncratic, changes in ecosystem function.’ See William E. Kunin and John Lawton, ‘Does Bio- 
divernty Matter? Evaluating the Case for Conserving Species’ in Kevin Gaston (ed ), Brodiverstty 
A Biology of Numbers and Difference (Oxford: Blackwell Science, 1996), p. 297 
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there is but one existent proper in which all seeming particulars melt away as 
mere relational properties, or that there is nothing but a multiphicitous and 
ever-changing confusion of passing fragments. For the new anti-atomistic holism 
epitomized in the Gaia Hypothesis, all that exists is equally bound up in the one 
totality, a unitary causal web of impenetrable interdependencies. The Heraclitean, 
epitomized in the current fascination with intrmsic randomness, fuzziness and 
chaos, affirms the indefinite complexity of particulars and their constant 
boundary shifts as transient causal hooks attach to and detach from passing 
influences.” 

(5) An Affective theme has resurfaced in some circles which draws upon the 
more personal aspects of our relationship with nature, one which builds on a 
sense of loving gratitude toward the entire natural world. This affection flows 
from a recognition of our fundamental dependence upon a benign nature. This 
personalizing of our relationship to the natural world draws strength from a 
generalized conception of the non-judgemental nature of relationships built on 
love and respect. 

(6) On the strictly Moral front at least two broad approaches are at work either 
cutting us down to size or, what comes to the same thing, raising the stature of 
the natural world to match us. The former involves deflating human hubris by 
defending positively the core virtue of humility before nature™ and attacking the ` 
presumption of human superiority.” The latter appeals to so-called ‘existence 


3! In ther own way, both positions share a Leibnizian legacy of fundamental inter-connectedness 
The following passages from the Monadology have a strikangly ‘ecologistic’ ring about them: 
$6. Now this connection or adaptation of all created things to each and of each to all, means that 
each sumple substance has relations which express all the others, and, consequently, that it 1$ a 
perpetual Irving murror of the universe. (Theod. 130, 360 ) 

61 And compounds are in this respect analogous with sumple substances For all is a plenum (and 
thus all matter is connected together) and in the plenum every moton has an effect upon distant 
bodies in proportion to their distance, so that each body not only 1s affected by those which are in 
contact with it and in some way feels the effect of everything that happens to them, but also is 
medntely affected by bodies adjoining those with which it itself is in ummediate contact 
Wherefore it follows that this imter-communication of things extends to any distance, however 
great. And consequently every body feels the effect of all that takes place in the universe, so that he 
who sees all might read in each what 1s happenmg everywhere, and even what has happened or 
shall happen, observing in the present that which uw far off as well in ume as in place. sympnota 
panta, as Hippocrates said 

66. Whence it appears that in the smallest particle of matter there ıs a world of creatures, living 
beings, anmmals, entelechies, souls. 

2 This approach has recently been developed in Mark Sagoff, ‘Zuckerman’s Dilemma. A Plea for 
Environmental Ethics’, Hastings Center Report, Vol. a1 (1991), pp 32-40, and “Has Nature a Good of 
its Own?’, in R-Constanza, B. G Norton, B. D. Haskell (eds), Ecosystem Health: Naw Goals for 
Environmental Management (Washington DC: Island Press, 1992), pp 57—71 

DÐ See Thomas Hili, Jr, ‘Ideals of Excellence and Preserving Natural Environments’, Environmental 
Ethics, Vol 5 (1983). 

H Sce Paul Taylor, Respect for Nature (Princeton, NJ Princeton U P , 1986) 
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value’, the worth a being has simply by virtue of existing, no two beings differing 
at this level in their worth.” 

However indirectly these varied respectful stances toward nature link up with 
Positive Aesthetics, anyone predisposed towards any of these views has reason to 
be sympathetic toward Positive Aesthetics. How so? All these views share the 
sentiments that nature as such must somehow be taken as it is, that it constitutes 
an autonomous and inexhaustible domain, that human-centred, nature-related 
distinctions are fundamentally limited, that nature is bound to outstrip our 
comprehension of and regard for it at any time in our history. Reflected in these 
views is nature as—in E. O. Wilson’s term—a ‘magic well’.* 


POSITIVE AESTHETICS AND CONSERVATION 


Perhaps what Positive Aesthetics tries to relight is the faded star of the Sublime— 
and timely this is. We have tragically come to a stage where we regard our earthly 
‘magic well’ as forfeit. Conceptions such as those above coupled with Positive 
Aesthetics prompt us further to act. We have not only to understand what nature 
is, but we must save nature from cultural transformation and depletion before it 
is irreversibly lost. We can make paper out of trees, but we cannot make trees out 
of paper. Positive Aesthetics, a form of regard, carries with it an imperative to 
protect and preserve. It is thus another action-guiding domain, as are all domains 
attributing value. To affirm unrversal aesthetic goodness is at least to affirm prima 
facie a reason for keeping things as they are. 

But here too, Positive Aesthetics may let us down. If Positive Aesthetics resists 
the ranking of nature’s things, then Positive Aesthetics alone cannot discriminate 
between the aesthetic value of aspects of nature. But if Positive Aesthetics cannot 
thus discriminate, it cannot offer anything decisive in conservation deliberations 
where choice of a favoured site is forced upon us, as it always is. The same, of 
course, applies to the view favouring the denial of evaluation. If, on the other 
hand, Positive Aesthetics accepts the notion of ‘degrees of beauty’ in order to 
enable discrimination, the effect of such discrimination is tantamount to the denial 
that things all have positive value. Why? Because, as far as protection goes, to 
declare anything to be of the least value is tantamount to saying that it is the 
least worth saving. Where not all can be saved—and that is the practical reality— 
that which is least worth saving is indistinguishable, for all intents and purposes, 
from that which is not worth saving. We return, once again, at the practical 
conservationist level, to treating nature aesthetically exactly as we otherwise 
rightly do a collection of artefacts not all of which can be stored. Again, trouble 


3 ‘Existence value’ is defended ın David Ehrenfeld, The Arrogance of Humanism, pp. 207-211; Beginning 
Again (New York Oxford UP, 1993), pp 114-123; and “Why Put a Value on Biodrvernty’, in 
Biodiverstty (Washington, DC National Academy Press, 1988). 

* BO. Wilson, Blephilia (Cambndge, MA: Harvard U.P., 1984), pp- 17, 19 Wilson's conception of 
nature 1s discussed in Godlovitch, ‘Ontology, Epistemic Access and the Sublime’. 
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arises in determining the details of such ‘degrees of beauty’ for we may have to 
fall back on art-specific categories like form, unity, composition, and the like. To 
subsume the evaluation of nature thus under art criticism is to lose nature as such 
in the process. If, on the other hand, we must properly appeal to ecological features 
like stability, endemism, representativeness, integrity, functional centrality, 
equilibrium, health, and the like, one wonders why the aesthetic perspective 
needs to be invoked at all. To claim that these ecological features are themselves 
aesthetic wears a bit thin. At least, the determination of chemical equilibrium 
cannot be any less an aesthetic venture than the determination of ecosystemic 
equilibrium, and it is difficult to conceive the former as principally an aesthetic 
focus. 

Has conservation, perhaps, implications for Positive Aesthetics? Could it be 
that the warrant for conservation carries with ıt some commitment to Positive 
Aesthetics? Such would be intimated in conservation approaches which are 
grounded in non-interference, or, at least those approaches which insist that, in 
having to choose, we do not thereby have to accept our choices as flowing from 
any convictions about ranking.” 

We seem to be left with a few awkward consequences. Although the attrac- 
tiveness of Positive Aesthetics is manifest, it is not clear whether it is particularly 
convincing or cogent. If it is convincing and cogent, it seems to be so by virtue of 
its reducibility to a form of standard art aesthetics. But as such, Positive Aesthetics 
loses out as one of the primary pillars of the autonomy of the aesthetics of nature. 
If Positive Aesthetics can be sharply distinguished from art aesthetics by virtue of 
its non-judgemental or even anti-judgemental spirit, it becomes irrelevant in 
conservation decisions where criteria for site ranking dominate.™ 

Now, some of the fuss seems to depend on how much it matters that the 
aesthetics of nature be autonomous. Without exploring this fully here, I can raise 
at least one reason for the fuss. It can be argued that the only significant aesthetic 
input into conservation policy has involved considerations of so-called ‘out- 
standing beauty’, and that these have simply been expressions of broader views 
about national and cultural heritage. Cherished species like cherished paintings 
and buildings form part of the cultural lore and stock For natural aesthetics to 
contribute to this context of aesthetic choice, all one need expect is that it behave 
consistently with whatever aesthetic interests are enshrined in the preservation of 
cultural heritage. But to proceed this way is almost incidental to nature 
conservation since it 1s consistent with policies focused on natural beauty that the 
natural world continues to decline. This is not because we misunderstand what 
natural beauty is, that we have not yet got the criteria for natural beauty just right. 





P Such, mntriguingly, is the mood in Ehrenfeld, The Arrogance of Humanism. 
™ The role of natural aesthetics in nature conservation 1s treated m greater detail ın Godlovitch, 
‘Evaluating Nature Aestheucally’. 
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Rather, it is because we misunderstand what nature is, beauty be damned. But let — 
beauty be damned, and you are off in a direction basically foreign to the cultural 
aesthetic tradition. And then you need something new, something all of its own, 
something autonomous.” 


Stan Godlovitch, Lincoln University, Canterbury, New Zealand. Email godlovis@ 
lincoln.ac.nz. 





» A previous version of this paper was presented at the American Society for Aesthetics, Pacific 
Division My thanks to Taffy Ross and to the Editor of the British Journel of Aesthetics for their 
helpful comments. 
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LUKACS AND REALISM AFTER MARX 
Gordon Graham 


To the memory of Mark Goodman (1974-1997) 


Te purpose of this paper is to explore the following question. What, if anything, 
can be retained of Lukács’s defence of literary realism if we suppose (as there is 
reason to) that the Marxist theory to which ıt was so closely allied is no longer 
viable? To limit the scope of this question, I shall be concerned solely with the 
version of realism which Lukács discusses in the three essays gathered together 
under the title The Meaning of Contemporary Realism.' 


I 


The connection between realism, Marxism, and Luk4cs’s account of the 
importance of literature as explained in these essays is relatively easily stated. 
Human beings, he contends, are essentially socio-historical beings. Thus to 
describe the human condition in an illuminating way, the wnter must tell stories 
and create characters that reflect the socio-historical determinants of real life. 
These determinants are not, however, static; they form a process or sequence. 
History, in short, unfolds, but its unfolding 1s no more a matter of brute fact 
than are the elements within it. The truth is that the unfolding of history can be 
understood not merely as a concatenation of the contingent, but as a purposeful 
and directional whole, and Lukács believes that it has been successfully 
understood in this way by Manust theory. Marx’s account of history explains both 
its course and its direction. The formation of human society across time 1s a 
process of economic transformation, in which deep economic tensions resolve . 
themselves ın higher forms of social organization, the final transformation being 
the emergence of socialism. 

Against the background of this conception Lukács contends that what marks 
out great literature is its deployment of a perspective in terms of which literary 
(and more broadly artistic) imagination is controlled and structured. This 
perspective is an historical one, one which appreciates the place of literary 


1° Georg Lukács, The Meaning of Contemporary Realism (hereafter CR), es Nee 
(London Merlin Press, 1963) 
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creation in the process of history and 1s conscious of its role as both a reflection 
and a comment upon that place. 


[E]verything in a wnter’s life, every individual experience, thought and emotion he 
undergoes, however subjective, partakes of a historical character. Every element in his 
life as a human being and as a writer 1s part of, and determined by, the movement 
from and towards some goal. Any authentic reflection of reality ın literature must 
point to this movement. 


In all this, perspective plays a decisive role .. . Objectively, perspective points to 


the main movements in 2 given historical process. Subjectively . . . ıt represents the 
capacity to grasp the existence and mode of action in these moments. (CR, pp. 
54-55) 


At an earlier point he explains the importance of perspective more fully. 


{IJn any work of art, perspective is of overriding importance. It determines the course 
and content; it draws together the threads of the narration; ıt enables the artist to 
choose between the important and the superficial, the crucial and the episodic. The 
direction in which characters develop is determined by perspective, only those 
features being described which are material to their development. (CR, p. 33) 


Lukács distinguishes, accordingly, between three types of literature: modern- 
ism, critical realism, and socialist realism. Modernism is intrinsically bankrupt 
because it fails to recognize any element whatever of socio-historical location and 
cannot therefore deploy the sort of perspective which great literature requires. 
‘Modernism must’, he says, ‘deprive literature of sense of perspective.’ There 1s 
more to be said about these strictures on modernism, but for the moment this 
brief summary will suffice. Critical realism, by contrast, does acknowledge its 
temporal location and in addition not only engages in analysis but in critical 
reflection. Its defect, and that which places it at a disadvantage over socialist 
realism, is the failure to appreciate the full dynamic of history and in particular its 
future socialist transformation. Critical realism, we might say, is marked by its 
understanding of present ills, but limited by its failure to understand the whole 
historical process in which these occur and especially its future direction. For 
this reason critical realism, though it has much to commend it, is crucially 
incomplete. It can perceive the problems of human existence in a given time and 
place, but not their solution. Consequently, it lacks the overarching perspective 
which socialist realism has, and since the possession of perspective is what makes 
the greatest literature possible, it lacks that feature which alone can generate the 
most powerful literary production. 


The critical realist, following tradition, analyses the contradictions in the disintegra- 
ting old order and the emerging new order But he does not see them as contradictions 
within himself. . 

AH this argues the superiority—historically speaking—of socialist realism. . . . The 
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reason for this superiority 1s the insights which socialist ideology, socialist perspective, 
make available to the writer they enable him to give a more comprehensive and 
deeper account of man as a social being. (CR, pp. 114-115) 


In the third essay in the book, from which this passage is taken, Lukács goes to 
considerable lengths to deny an implication that this account of the relation 
between critical and socialist realism might be thought to have, and one which it 
was erroneously taken to have in the Soviet Union under Stalin, namely that any 
writing which adopts the socialist perspective must be superior to any writing 
which lacks or denies it. Lukács is at great pains to assert that mere subscription 
to socialist theory is not a sufficient condition of great literature. In a 
parenthetical remark omitted from the previous quotation he says: ‘I cannot 
sufficiently emphasize that this superiority does not confer automatic success on 
each individual work of socialist realism.’ Socialist-inspired literature can lapse 
into the category of what he calls ‘revolutionary romanticism’. Conversely, the 
failure to subscribe to socialist theory is not an inevitable mark of literary failure. 
It is here that his celebrated dissent from the communist orthodoxy of the time at 
which he wrote is articulated, and at the same point that his reputation as a 
defender of artistic freedom in an era of communist oppression was founded. To 
support his case he invokes the authority of Lenin. 


[I]t is no accident that Lenin, like Marx, should regard Tolstoy’s realismm—ain spite of 
Its apparent ideological shortcomings—as a model for the literature of the future. 
(CR, p. 127) 


To a contemporary reader this aspect of the debate in which he is engaged can 
only seem an historical curiosity. The details both of his comments on and the 
outcome of the various Congresses of the Soviet Writers Union he discusses are 
of little interest, and the regular appeals he makes to Lenin carry no argu- 
mentative power. What is still of interest, as it seems to me, is whether the close 
analysis he offers of the difference between modernism and realism can be shown 
to have relevance in a period such as ours when the political context has altered 
so radically. One way of putting this question is-to ask whether the sort of 
perspective which he thinks significant literature requires must have its 
culmination in the socialism underwritten by Marxist theory. 


0 


To address this issue adequately something more needs to be said about the idea 
of realist literature. What makes literature realist? One approach to answering this 
question might be thought to be that of ostensive definition. Lukács gives many 
examples of those he regards as realist writers. One is Balzac, and in Balzac’s 
novel Cousin Bette there is a further clue. In a self-reference to the novel, Balzac 
describes it as ‘this serious and terrible study of Parisian life’? Now here we 
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encounter a quite general problem about realist accounts of literature, namely the 
relation of literature to truth. This is such a large topic that only a few 
comments pertinent to the subject of this essay can be made here. Balzac 
describes his novel as a ‘study’ but it is evident that it is to be contrasted with 
works of history and sociology. Whatever the relation between Cousin Bette and 
the Parisian life it appears to describe, it is obviously a work of imagination, not of 
empirical reporting. That there is a difference between the two is very clearly 
shown by the comparison between Joseph Conrad’s Heart of Darkness, and 
Sir Roger Casement’s official report commissioned at the same time. Both 
concern the regime that operated in the Belgian Congo of the nineteenth 
century, and there is plainly some sense in which the subject of Conrad’s novel is 
the same as the subject of Casement’s report. But since the first is a work of 
imagination and the second a work of empirical inquiry there is equally 
plainly this important difference: the people and events on which Casement 
reported actually existed and happened; the characters and events which Conrad 
describes did not. Or, to be strictly accurate (since Conrad’s story is based upon 
personal experience), while it is crucial whether the people and events reported 
on by Casement happened, this is not of any moment for the value of Conrad’s 
novel. 

One familiar attempt to demarcate realist fiction in the light of this sort of 
comparison is to appeal to verisimilitude. True, Conrad’s characters are not real 
people, but they are Jike real people. This appeal to verisimilitude as the criterion 
of realist literature seems at first to gather support from another relevant and 
important distinction—that between realism and phantasy. The cighteenth- 
century English novelist Henry Fielding, by way of explaining his intention to be 
a realistic writer, expressly eschewed the use of phantastical devices—fairies, 
magic and miraculous events, and so on. These sorts of things do not happen in 
real life, and so cannot be admitted to realistic literature. Realist literature, on this 
account, is to be distinguished in this way: it is constrained in the sorts of 
characters and agencies it can employ. 

So much seems obvious, and yet further reflection shows that while it is 
correct to think of realist literature as operating within a special sort of constraint, 
the constraint 1s not properly captured ın the distinction between the phantastical 
and the verisimilous. This can be demonstrated by the simple illustration of the 
happy ending. Charles Dickens supplies several examples of this. At the end of 
Dombey and Son and at the end of David Copperfield, all loose ends are tied up just 
a little too neatly. Worse than that, in order to do so, characters have to be wholly 
untrue to themselves. Mr Dombey has to lose the cold austerity and pride that are 


2 Honoré de Balzac, Cousin Bette, rans Sylvia Raphael (Oxford World’s Classics, 1992), p 309. 


3 For very full account of the relevant topics here, see P V Lamarque and S H Olsen, Truth, Fiction 
and Literature (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1994) 
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crucial to the dynamic of the novel in order to become the sweet old man who is 
cared for by his devoted daughter. And Mr Micawber has to lose his engaging 
fecklessness to become a worthy citizen on whom newspapers report favourably. 
It is no accident, and a sign that this 1s a very great contrivance on Dickens’s part, 
that Micawber’s conversion takes place in the (then) distant location of Australia. 

Such endings are deeply unrealistic, but not in the way that Fielding means 
Dickens employs no supernatural agencies, and the fact is that people do go to 
Australia, and do mend their ways (occasionally). The unrealism does not he, 
therefore, in lack of verisimilitude to the ordinary things of human existence, but 
elsewhere. Where else might this be? 

Some indication of the answer has already been given by the reference to 
constraint. Dickens, at the end of these two novels, abandons the constraint of the 
characters and narrative that have preceded these endings. In this he is to be 
contrasted with Balzac. In Cousin Bette, Balzac seems to opt for a happy ending. 
But at the very last, acknowledging that the character of Baron Hulot is too 
securely fixed to abandon a lifetime of lechery, he adds a final section entitled ‘An 
appalling ending, but true to reality’ in which Hulot reverts to type. What Balzac 
is here acknowledging 1s that there is a dynamic established by novels themselves 
which renders some endings implausibly unrealistic. The unreality lies here; it is 
not that the ending is untrue to life (by invoking supernatural causes, for 
instance), but untrue to the story itself. Another way of putting the same point 
would be to say that the novel as it unfolds creates a perspective within which 
some things are possible and others not. The possibility of Dombey becoming a 
kind and gentle old man, or Micawber becoming a model citizen is ruled out by 
this perspective. It is specially important to note that the perspective does not 
arise from the contention that ‘people don’t do that sort of thing’. In imaginative 
literature we are not presented with generalizations about human behaviour but 
with characters. It is rather that Dombey, or Micawber, or Hulot, would not do 
that sort of thing. 

To put the point in this second way, of course, is deliberately to invoke the 
term that Lukács makes much of: ‘perspective’. The difference is that whereas I 
have located the perspective which determines what is and what is not realistic 
amongst the events and characters of a novel within the novel itself, Lukács sees 
it, crucially, as lying outside and beyond the novel, namely ın the realities of the 
historical process. In fact, there 1s not quite the conflict here that might be 
supposed. Any adequate account of realism ın literature, it seems to me, must 
lend it at some point a referential character. Conrad’s Heart of Darkness is in some 
way or other about colonialism, just as Casement’s report is. Balzac’s La Comédie 
humaine is in some way or other about post-Napoleonic France. The differences 
between invention and report are very great, no doubt, but unless we are to deny 
the possibility of realism in imaginative literature altogether, we must, in my view, 
retain this referential aspect and explain it. 


-L 
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I shall not endeavour to explain it here, however.‘ For present purposes it 
is sufficient to note the necessity and ask how this is connected to Lukács’s 
idea of perspective. One possible answer is that the perspective which the 
novel itself creates is in turn set within the context of a larger external 
perspective, that of experience. Novelists do not write in a vacuum. For one 
thing, they employ a language not of their own creation, notwithstanding the 
aspirations of the later Joyce. They also necessarily derive their materials from 
experience, and this experience provides the perspective within which their 
creations are formed. There is more to be said about this, as we shall see, and 
the reference to Joyce will be taken up again when we turn to Luk4cs’s 
discussion of modernism. For the moment, however, it is enough to set out 
this possiblity of what might be called a hierarchy of perspectives. Of course, 
for Lukács the hierarchy reaches its culmination in historical experience 
understood in the light of Marxist theory. Supposing (if only for the purposes 
of the present discussion) that this cannot actually be the culmination because 
the Marxism which it invokes is no longer credible, the question is whether 
we can preserve the general structure of his account of realism in some other 
way. 

One answer which I shall invoke but not defend is that the role Lukács 
attributes to history properly understood can as well be served by the more 
timeless conception of the human condition. The ultimate perspective which 
serves as a constraint upon the imaginings of the novelist is that of the human 
condition to which they, like anyone else, are subject. 

Might it be, then, that Lukics’s Marxism can be abandoned and his analysis 
of realism remain if only we replace the histoncal component in his overall 
conception with that of a universal, historically unrelativized human condition? 
The difficulty about wholeheartedly adopting this suggestion is that it appears 
to make Lukd4cs’s account of realism collapse at another point, namely in the 
sharp contrast he draws between realism and modernism. To understand this 
observation and to assess the true significance of the difficulty we must now 
return to his account of modernism. 


I 
The Meaning of Contemporary Realism begins with an essay entitled “The Ideology of 
Modernism’. Lukács is concerned to condemn what he sees as the deeply 
isolationist conception of what it is to be a human being, a conception which has 
an enormously powerful hold on the literature of modernism and is articulated in 


4 I discuss some of the relevant issues here in ‘Learning from Art’, British Journal of Aesthetics (1995), 
Pp. 26-37. 
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the existentialist philosophy to which it was allied.° To the modernist writer, 
human beings are essentially solitary, or to put the matter a little more accurately, 
the human condition 1s one of essential solitude 

Now expressing Luk4cs’s objection to modernism in this way raises a question. 
How can Lukács contrast modernism and realism in literature if one distin- 
guishing feature of modernism is that it offers a distinctive account of the human 
condition? Of course, within the Marxist framework, there 1s a relatively 
straightforward answer to this question. The picture of the human condition 
which modernism presents is ahistorical, or as Lukács puts ıt ‘static’ and hence 
unreal. But if the Marxism has to be abandoned, is there anything left to Luk4cs’s 
strictures, and anything left to the distinction between realism and modernism? 

In what follows I shall attempt to show that the distinction Lukács draws still 
makes sense, and more importantly accurately captures a profound difference 
between literary modes that are correctly described as realist and irrealist. 

Here it is useful to return to Joyce. In the opening pages of “The Ideology of 
Modernism’ Lukács compares Bloom’s monologue in the lavatory and Molly’s 
monologue in bed from Ulysses, with Goethe’s early morning monologue as 
conceived by Thomas Mann in Lotte in Weimar. Mann, for Lukács, is a realist, and 
Joyce a modernist, though one with ‘manifest abilities’ whose work it would be 
absurd to declare an artistic failure. Still, while on the surface, such ‘stream of 
consciousness’ monologues are similar, according to Lukács a profound differ- 
ence exists between them. This difference 1s not to be found at the level of 
‘stylistic techniques’, however, but in the ‘weltanschauung underlying a writer’s 
work’ (p. 19). It is in fact a philosophical or metaphysical difference. In his further 
explanation of this, Lukács makes reference to Aristotle and the conception of 
zoon politikon, man as a social animal. In this way the entry of the socio-historical, 
and hence Marxst theory, is rapidly facilitated. But it is at precisely this point, I 
think, that we can profitably entertain other possibilities. 

The conception at work in modernism, according to Lukács, whatever other 
interpretation he gives df it, 1s idealistic, in the sense of philosophical idealism. 
This is a metaphysical conception familiar to philosophers, the metaphysic which 
undergoes trenchant criticism at the hands of the eighteenth-century Scottish 
philosopher Thomas Reid. Reid describes this as the ‘theory of ideas’ and finds it 
at work, to deleterious effect, in the philosophy of George Berkeley, David 
Hume, and (to a lesser extent) John Locke. The ‘theory of ideas’ conceives the 
mund’s relation to the world as mediated by the contents of the mind itself, by 
‘ideas’ of things. The problem then arises as to how we are to establish or even 
discover a relation between ideas in the mind and the external objects of which 





5 Orso Lukács thinks In this context he refers to Heidegger's concept of Geworfenheit (thrownness), 
and later makes a fleeting allusion to Sartre’s ‘unrevised existentialist premusses’. As will be noted 
below, however, there 1s at least one aspect of his analysis of modernism with which Sartre would 


concur 
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they are thought to be the ideas. How can we know that the contents of the mind 
adequately reflect, or are even related to, the external objects of which they are 
supposed to be a reflection? All the problems of Humean scepticism arise from 
this source, but the mistake, according to Reid, is to accept this conception of the 
division between mind and reality in the first place. By his account, and that of 
the ‘Common Sense’ school of philosophy of which he is chief representative, the 
mind has direct and not mediated contact with the world. There is no problem 
about the relation between ideas and objects for Reid, because there are no ‘ideas’ 
in the metaphysical sense. The life of the mind is not filled with ideas which 
reflect (or fail to reflect) reality, but with the things of reality itself. 

Reid is far from being alone in his criticism of idealism. Indeed, despite 
Lukics’s perception of a connection between modernism in literature and 
existentialism ın philosophy, Sartre no less than Reid criticizes Hume on just this 
point; Hume’s account of perception and imagination, he thinks, is a victim of 
the ‘illusion of immanence’.6 The point, however, is that Lukics’s account of 
modernistic literature effectively accuses it of being idealistic in this sense. Joyce’s 
stream of consciousness, unlike Mann’s, is all there is. It follows, and we should 
remember that Lukics’s concern is with the aesthetic rather than the meta- 
physical, that the sole aesthetic consideration is with the form of consciousness, 
never its content. We cannot ask, within the modernist conception, whether the 
content of our artistic imaginings is adequate to its object, because there is no 
object, only the image itself. Consequently, the sole cnterion of significance is 
form. This is why modernism in literature, according to Lukács, is purely 
formalistic. Literature has no content. It is not about anything. 


[I]n modernist literature . . . the hero is stnctly confined within the limits of his 
own experience. There is not for him—and apparently not for his creator—any 
pre-existent reality beyond his own self. (CR, p 21) 


Lukács quotes, in defence of his contention, the express opinion of the 
modernist poet Gottfried Benn who ‘informs us that “there is no outer reality, 
there is only consciousness, constantly building, modifying, rebuilding new 
worlds out of its own creativity”’ (CR, p. 25). 

It can be argued that the fact that this quotation, which is so highly apposite to 
his purpose, comes from a relatively obscure source is significant. Why take Benn 
to be the spokesman for all modernist literature? There is, it seems to me, some 
justice in this complaint. What Lukács identifies as the heart of modernism in 
literature may not be (and plausibly is not) to be found in all literature that is 
known as ‘modernist’. Conversely, there are traces of radical subjectivism in some 
literature which is thought to fall on the realist side of the divide. Even in Heart of 


* Jean-Paul Sartre, The Psychology of Imagination (London: Methuen, 1972), p- 2 
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Darkness (my example, not Lukics’s) the closing reflections of Marlowe suggest 
something of this sort. 

Yet, at the same time it seers to me scarcely less contestible, first that there is 
indeed this important difference between realism and irrealism, and second that 
it has a counterpart ın literary aspiration and self-understanding. Moreover, even 
if Lukács overgeneralizes, much modern literature, in contrast to nineteenth- 
century writing, unmistakably tends in this direction. The point to be made here, 
however, and the pnnciple claim of this paper, is that both divisions can be 
identified, and are identified by Lukács, independently of his Manasm. It remains 
only to ask whether Lukács 1s also right in assigning to the irrealist, modernist 
conception a lower aesthetic value than to its realist alternative. 


IV 


Part of Reid’s objection to the theory of ideas is that its implications violate the 
judgements of common sense. We might construe this as a certain sort of 
conservatism; if the customary beliefs of the common mind are affronted by ‘the 
conclusions of philosophical speculation, we ought to reject philosophy. Such a 
view can be thought to derive from a mere unwillingness to entertain unfamiliar 
and perhaps uncomfortable views This would, I believe, be a musinterpretation 
of Reid. His point is rather that, understood in the fullness of its implications, the 
theory of ideas leads to a certain kind of madness. Hume, of course, also thinks 
that his philosophical views end in brute contingencies which cannot ultimately 
be given rational foundation. He further thinks that as a consequence these are 
not thoughts that are easily lived with, and famously recommends the use of 
backgammon and other diversions to distract us from them. But the limits of 
reason Hume here detects are of a sophisticated sort. What Reid is pointing to is 
a rather lower level of inadequacy in the theory of ideas, and one which 
constitutes a more powerful objection to it in the end. It is, he thinks, a doctrine 
or conception which, placed in the context of engaging in human life, could only 
be judged lunatic by a well-ordered practical intelligence. If this is true, the 
same must be said of artistic imagination inspired (perhaps we should say 
infected) by it 

It is a commonplace of modern literary criticism (and art criticism more 
widely) that good art must be ‘challenging’ and even ‘offensive’ to ordinary 
sensibilities. Any clash with accepted or commonly acceptable ideas is thus 
automatically held to be a mark of merit. But there is often at work here an illicit 
inference. From the fact (if it is one) that great art often offends, it does not 
follow that that which offends is necessarily great art. The fallacy in supposing the 
contrary is what logicians call ‘affirming the consequent’. Artworks can offend for 
no other reason than that they are offensive, and nothing is gained by disguising 
this with words like ‘challenging’. 

In a similar fashion, it is easy to be misled into thinking that works of 
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considerable artistic sophistication, must also be works of depth. There is no 
denying, and Lukács does not deny, the abilities of Joyce or Kafka. The talent of 
such writers is obvious. Still, if it is true, as he alleges, that modernist novels are 
not about anything, (Parisian life in the Second Empire, say), but merely a play 
upon forms or ideas, there is a fairly plain sense in which they are meaningless. 
Even allowing that an etiolated historical setting is not in itself a deficiency (a 
more general conception of ‘decadence’, say, is just as good an object), still their 
idealist character means they have nothing to say, and hence nothing to tell us. 
They are in fact, egoistic to the point of solipsism. Whatever their formalistic 
virtues, which may be many, we can thus conceive of alternatives which share 
these virtues and yet do have something to say, and which, accordingly, we have 
good reason to value more highly. There is indeed, then, a deep difference 
between realism and irrealism in literature and a careful reading of The Meaning of 
Contemporary Realism will show, I think, that Lukécs’s principal concern is with the 
assertion and explanation of this important difference, and not with the relevance 
of Marxism, despite his many utterances, and his own belief, to the contrary.’ 


Gordon Graham, Department of Philosophy, University of Aberdeen, King’s College, Old 
Aberdeen, Scotland AB24 3UB, UK. Email g-graham@abdn.ac.uk 
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Friday for helpful comments. 
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SUSAN L FEAGAN. Cornell U P 1996, pp 260 

£27 50. 

THIS r$ a well-researched, clearly written, closely 
argued book by someone who has thought hard 
about her sophisticated responses to fiction Her 
topic us its appreciation, ın Part One with what ıt 
is and how it is possible, ın Part Two with how it 
may be rational and warranted. I think Part One 
fails in its main task, and Part Two grves a rather 
odd answer to what is a rather odd question. But 
there are many good things along the way. 

Feagan disunguishes, as one should, between 
interpretation and appreciation. Interpretation 1s 
cognitive, having to do with meaning (p. 2) 
and, although ‘one cannot appreciate without 
interpreting . . .’, an interpretative concluston will 
be insufficient to expkin or warrant an affective 
response (p. 3). The author is interested m that 
‘gap’ (ibid.), specifically in how to close or 
bridge it 

In case anyone should object that, for example, 
a bog-standard thriller has no ‘meaning’, Feagan 
might agree, but would reply that individual parts 
of the text and their relanonships do. ‘A work of 
art should not mean but be’ is one of those poetic 
hyperboles that illuminate a few poems. Apphed 
to fiction, rt would mean that we could as well 
appreciate novels wnitten in an unknown tongue 
as we can native cxamples. This would be literary 
theory run mad, but Feagan is not concerned with 
literary theories—except insofar as they must 
make sense. 

Even so, the clam that one cannot appreciate 
without interpreting us 2 bit strong, perhaps. 
Nashe’s poem, usually known as In Time of Plague, 
contains the line “Bnghtess falls from the air’. Its 
goomic quality is central to the poem's magical, 
haunting nature Some cnucs have argued that 
Nashe meant ‘Brightness falls from the har’, 
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whsch fits well with the poem’s overall concern 
with plague and death, but the result 1s bathos 
Or, to take a strictly ficnonal example, Kafka's 
Metamorphosis defies any single, wholly succesful 
interpretanon (I would argue) and, again, this us 
crucial to our fascmation with it No doubt these 
are exceptions to a general truth. 

Later (p. 35), Peagan argues that though one 
can misinterpret, one cannot musappreciate. 
‘Appreciate’ is a success word, as Ryle might 
have said. But an appreciation based on a mis- 
interpretahon, say of Animal Farm, which fails to 
realize that itis an allegory, is an appreciation but a 
woefully inadequate, superficial one, however 
much the reader enjoyed her read. Surely the 
difference ıs that an interpretanton can be 
cold-blooded and professional, but an apprecia- 
tion cannot—or not when this involves, as it 
mivariably does, pleasure, laughter, tension, Le. 
affect—those responses which Brecht sought to 
get rid of in his theatre (Was he really serious?) 
One may understand a joke and not enjoy it, or 
musunderstand a joke and enjoy whatever you 
musunderstood the joke to be 

On p. 10 Feagan tells us that the task of Part 
One is ‘to explain affective responses to 
ficnon. .’. The task of showing how, say, it 1s 
possible to be finghtened or moved to tears by 
fiction seems already to have been sidelined. This 
is not quite true but I shall eamune how she deals 
with this issue later. 

Chapter One explains what appreciation 1s, 
ontologically. It involves affective components 
(the main object of the author’s attention), a 
theoretical one, mterpretation, and a reflective 
one which consists in ‘reflecting on the relevance 
and appropriateness of and warrant for one’s 
affective responses’ (p 23) 

Appreciation is ‘getting the value out of’ a 
work, and this is ‘to perform an action success- 
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fully’ (ibid.}—which is not to be confused with or 
reduced to producmg something, an end result 
To appreciate fiction 1s to exercise abilities: the 
concept of an ability 1s the ‘ontological clue’ to the 
nature of appreciation. It accommodates the fact 
that appreciation involves interacting with an 
object (Secton One of the chapter), that it 
is temporally extended (Section Two), and, 
especially, that ıt involves success (Section 
Three) Building a brick wall looks in these ways 
(ontologically?) identical to apprecianng 2 novel, 
but here there is an end product, the exstence 
and features of which measure the success of the 
enterprise. Perhaps apprecianng 1s more juggling 
than laying bricks? Nonetheless, ane can be asked 
to write an appreciation of a novel, and your 
appreciation is what you write 

Chapter One contains a detailed, acute account 
of what 1s required for and involved in reading 
and appreciating fiction, distnguishing the 
various features which elicit our responses and 
making the apparently vapid but important point 
that it is a temporally extended, sequential activity. 
This opening chapter makes many discussions 
about the nature of apprectatton look crude and 
perfunctory. Yet Homer surely nods when Feagan 
asserts (p. 29) that sameness of spelling ıs at least 
a necessary condition for reidentificabon of an 
‘elicitor’. This was not truce before English 
spelling was standardized, nor is it true of 
successful conversations between persons with 
different accents, and copy editors usually have 
litde difficulty in spotting misspellings and 
variations, e.g. ‘gipsy’ and ‘gypsy’ 

Chapter Two is entitled ‘Desires to Do’. Since 
the first-time reader does not know (not m detail, 
anyway) what is in her novel, her desire to 
apprectate it, like so many other desires ‘to do’, 
of its ‘object’. Peagan’s question 1s, then, how can 
1t be rational to do or want to do such things? Her 
answer is that smce it may be a good ‘design 
feature’(p. 59) to act on demres without having 
reasons for doing what that may involve, in this 
way such desires may be rational. Feagan calls 
these ‘norep desires’ (pp. 51-58), which differ 
from mere drives in having ‘enactive represen- 
tabons’, which, presumably, in the limiting case, 
would be to do something—anything—to svosd 
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boredom, perhaps But if I am stressed-out rather 
than bored, and if I have learned that immersing 
myself in a good novel and a bottle of wine greatly 
relaxes me, the fact that I have not read this 
particular novel, though it 1s by one of my 
favourite authors, scarcely calls into quesnon my 
rationality, especially if I have not yet reached an 
age and stage where I can no longer look forward 
to and enjoy a novel I have not read before. And 
the fact that I have not previously drunk a 
Romanian Pinot Noir—though I love the Prench 
stuff and have been told that the Romanun 1s at 
least as good—may add to my anticipason and 
further help to settle my nerves. And should it 
turn out that the novel us, astonishingly, a sunker, 
and the College Wine Committee’s recom- 
mendation is too, then I was very unlucky, not 
urational. What account Feagan could give of the 
rationality of gambling, I cannot magine. 

Chapter Three contains 2 sophisticated oam- 
ination of the various voluntary and involuntary 
changes which take place in the psychology of the 
reader, as she reads ‘Slides’ and ‘shifts’, which 
Feagan likens to changes of psychological gear, are 
changes in the attitude of the reader to, say, a 
character, or her mmd-set to larger parts of the 
book, or even to her world beyond the book. 
Feagan argues that these do not necessanly 
involve having or changing beliefs or making 
guesses about how the tale will work out 
(pp. 69-71). They result in changes rather in her 
‘sensttrvities’, Le. ber psychologscal states, which 
result in affective changes in ber responses to 
various parts and aspects of the novel 

In this chapter Feagan also distinguishes 
between emotions and affects, such as tension. 
Emotions have 2 cognitive dimension, which may 
be a belief or a mere unasserted thought, affects 
do not. This chapter, which is very much an 
exercise in applied philosophical psychology, and 
one which reveals an impressively wide reading in 
psychology and rebited sciences, is one in which 
her solution to the question of how certain 
responses can be rational 1s starting to emerge. 

(Feagan remarks, on p. 49, that iconic mem- 
ories, among other things, make recogniton 
possible I wonder if they are always, or ever, 
necessary for this task. No doubt they exist, but 1f, - 
say, in recognizing a tree to be an ash, I have to 
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compare it with my iconic mage of an ash tree, 
how do I recognize the comc image to be that 
of an ash? And if this 1s unnecessary because 
recognrnon is built into the mage, why could I 
not fail to see that the tree 1s like—and enough 
like—the image to be an ash, even though it 1s a 
typical example? A vicious regress, and Locke’s 
abstract general xdeas seem to be in the offing 
Psychologists themselves are not immune to 
philosophical confusions.) 

The discussion of shifts and slides, especially 
perhaps the voluntary ones, also introduces the 
solution she offers to the problem addressed in 
Part Two. The reader who seeks to appreciate a 
work will endeavour, for example, to sympathize 
with a character she finds unsympathetic, or will 
try to see and feel things as the character does (1s 
represented as doing). Doing this land of thing 
may not change her belsefs, and she may learn 
nothing in doing so. But the exercise will develop 
what Peagan calls her ‘affectrve flenbility’, her 
ability to control, direct, or even enlarge the range 
of her emotions and other feelings Affective 
flexibility is, moreover, helpful in dealing with 
our personal relationships and our moral 
dilemmas, and it aids our umagination and so our 
projects, including scientific and—no doubt— 
philosophical ones 

This solution to the question of how 
appreciation can be rational and warranted seems 
to me to be, firstly, much too narrow, Reading 
fiction 1s an innocent activity—when it 1s not 2 
way of avoiding more pressing and less 
demanding tasks, ıt can be enormously enjoyable 
(as Peagan does not deny, of course); it can save 
one from the tedium of much rural life, and the 
silliness and trivialities of the sort of life saurized 
by Jane Austen; it 1s available to the mfirm and 
handicapped, as so many activites are not, ıt 
draws you into an ancient and—surely nghtly— 
esteemed part of your culture and indeed the 
cultures of others. This last point, 1f no other, may 
also lead one to feel that Peagan’s not availing 
herself of the time-honoured defence of fiction 
reading—that you learn so much in domg so—1s 
surely too sceptical And despite her wishmg to 
avoid the mistake of offering an instrumental 
justificanon for enjoying (good) novels, her 
solution does not do so Finally, I find her account 
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of appreciation, which account is necessary to the 
way in which she seeks to exphin and defend its 
rationality, too active. Enjoying a novel which, 
when it 1s good, will often provoke thought and 
reflection, being disturbed, etc., like the so-called 
‘act’ of reading itself, is something which oftens 
Just happens, picks you up, and carnes you along 
despite yourself. Think of the (postmodern, 
perhaps) opening line of Melville’s Moby Dick, 
‘Call me Ishmael’. How could any reader put this 
down—for a page or two at any rate. Recall the 
motto that prefaces Anna Karenina or its opening 
sentence—which you have to go back to the novel 
to see if you have remembered the nght way 
round. Such works grab the unsuspecting 
reader—or sceptical one: I put off reading 
Wuthering Heights for years because I thought that 
it would be boring}+—they wring him and his 
appreciation out of him (Think of overhearing a 
phrase from a favourite piece of chamber music.) 
Feagan’s account and defence of appreciation 
makes ıt too like the actions of a conscientious 
literature student, confronted with an un- 


appealing asignment. I will run the nsk of 
sounding smart in saying that Feagan’s defence of 
appreciation per se results, at least in part, from its 
author’s lack of affective flembility Perhaps she 
also has a tougher notion of rationality than some 

I lack space to further discuss what Peagan 
writes in Part Two or arguments in defence of 
my cnticisms of its central thess. I must also 
largely ignore Chapters Pour and Five of Part 
One, ‘Simulation and Empathy’ and ‘Sympathy 
and Other Responses’, which contain many 
penetrating remarks but whose central claims, 
namely, that in syrnpathizing or empathixing with 
fictional characters we simulate what appear to be 
these emotions—though we cannot be sure that 
the simulauons share the ‘deep structure’ of and, 
therefore, really are those emotions—and that we 
must also remain unsure that we have indeed 
empathized with a character, are unpersuasive. [ 
hope Peagan will forgive me if I conclude with a 
enticism of her attempt to solve what I shall call 
the ‘Anna Karenina problem’, which is crucial to 
the tasks she set herself in Part One. 

Feagan is quite right to point out (p 117) that 
one can desire to help someone despite one’s 
knowing that it is logically impossible to do so. 
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What I wanted to say is that in such cases the 
desire to try to help them ıs incoherent and 
irratonal in that (you know that) it is logically 
umpossible to try to do, and a fortiori to do, 
anything in pursuit of that desire Which of 
course is what I argued about bemg fnghtened of 
and by fictional characters or pitymg them. 

Feagan seeks to deal with this by inviting us to 
think of a ‘vomit sandwich’ (p. 137), and asks 
‘Any response?’ (The example she generously 
attributes to a colleague.) Yes, indeed, but since 
she argues that such affects do not have a cog- 
nitve dimension whereas emotions, fear, and pity 
do (see above), she should have regarded the 
example as irrelevant Nonetheless, try thinkang 
of a fictional vomit sandwich! Any response? Yes 
indeed, Distaste, no doubt—and puzzlement 
Elsewhere she has pointed out, correctly, that we 
can be moved simply by the thought of people’s 
suffering or of some particular person’s suffenng 
who has not suffered. But, again, this is an 
ignoratio and one I dealt with in my original 
article and m various replies to various critics. For 
Feagan, what has to be able to move you, without 
being thus mcoherent and urational, is the 
thought of monsters you know to be mythical, 
or of unreal persons, suffering. ‘Never mind the 
actual people in Ruanda suffering, how do you 
feel about fictional people there?” Any reaction? 
And yet, as I have repeatedly pointed out, when 
pitying Anna Karena, the object of our pity 1s 
not someone who may be or anyone who is in a 
plight (rather) like hers, or all the persons who are 
or might be, but Anna Karenina herself: But she 
is, and you know that she is, a fiction, and her 
sufferings do not add one jot or ttle to the 
sufferings in the world 

One of the many virtues of this book 1s that its 
author not merely recognizes that our responses 
to fiction are highly complex but strives to 
unravel some of those complemties But the 
above us one against which she sets her face. 

Here, in conclusion, is another. though I am 
anguished by the death of Cordelia and the fate of 
Anna Karenima, if I innocently saw a performance 
of the cighteenth-century version of the play I 
should be puzzled, shocked, and disappointed by 
Cordela’s not dying, just as I should be if I 
inadvertently read, say, 2 Readers Digest version 
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of Anna Karenina m which she did not throw 
herself under the wheels of a train! I do not want 
them to die—and yet I do 

As for the dashing Mercutio: I love and enjoy 
hm so much that, though surprised, I should not 
be disappomted but, I think, exhularated if he did 
not get killed ın the duel, and excited and 
intngued by thoughts about how this revised 
version of Romeo and Juliet was going to develop. 
But that’s another complemty requinng a 

No one, I imagine, denses that there are 
irrational fears, or, I hope, that those who suffer 
from them may be acting rationally in secking to 
avoid their occasions. Why are philosphers so 
reluctant to allow that responses to fiction may be 
irrational? Is it because they think, rightly or 
reasonably, that it is ranonal, warranted, even 
commendable (on appropmate occasions) to seek 
them out? If so... And bow about the sheer 
enjoyment and pleasure, of a socially approved, 
aesthetic sort? Now think of the thrills provided 
by the Big Dipper, or whatever has replaced thus 
jaded nde. The riders who scream do not believe 
that they are in real danger—it is probably less 
than that incurred by driving to the fair—but 
because they realize that their real fears are 
rational they can enjoy their intense feelings Of 
course, some pretend to be fnghtened and some 
who are frightened do not enjoy their sensations. 
So, except as an act of generosity, or bravado, they 
do not get on the nde. Something like all this is , 
true of fiction. 
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Baa Bartók. Composition, Concepts and Autograph 
Sources. By LASZLO SOMFAL University of 
California Press. pp. 334 £48 00, 

By Now, Bartók is recognized as one of the most 

significant figures in the rise of musical modern- 

ism, ranking alongside Debussy, Stravinsky, and 

Schoenberg as one of the great innovators of the 

twenteth century. As a result, the literature on 

this composer is enormous so yet another study 
may come as something of a surprise: is there 
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really anything new to be said about such a 
mainstream figure? The real surprise is the extent 
to which Somfai's approach represents something 
fundamentally new: access to primary source 
material. Somfai is at pains to acknowledge the 
vast amount of writings on this composer but also 
points to the dearth of studies based on autograph 
sources The lack of availability of this material 
has proved a severe stumbling-block for many 
scholars. After the composer’s death in 1945, 
the manuscripts were shared between archives 
housed in Budapest and New York, and polices 
surrounding the management of these two 
collections (undoubtedly aggravated by cold-war 
politics), family and legal matters, and confused 
roles of trusteeship, directorship, and scholarship 
resulted in any access for research purposes being 
highly restricted. Consequently, much of the 
writing on Bartók has concentrated on areas that 
could be explored without direct reference to the 
primary sources or based upon the very Lumuted 
amount of maternal in arculation. More than with 
other major figures, the gap between the study of 
biography (mainly in Hungary) and the works 
(mainly in Germany and the USA) is larger than 
normal and the immense Bartók hterature 1s 
extremely fragmented, the product of isolated, 
individual approaches. 

As chief editor of the forthcoming Baa Barisk 
Complete Critical Bdition and longtime Director of 
the Bartók Archive in Budapest, László Somfai is 
especially well placed to bring his 30-year 
experience of the study of the compositional 
process lying behind Barték’s oeuvre to this 
magnum opus. His book involves the investiga- 
tion of source types and source chains, the 
inclusion of facsimile editions with comment- 
aries, editions, and analyses of sketches, the 
evolution of his notation, and the study of 
Barték’s recorded performances of his own 
works, all complemented by different lands of 
stylistic analyns. The result is 2 dedicatedly 
comprehensive catalogue of every known work 
by Bartók, published and unpublished, and all of 
the extant drafts, sketches, and preparatory 
material—the sifting of some 3,600 pages of 
Manuscript sources. To provide a context for such 
wide-ranging, musicological detective work, 
Somfai begins by discussing Bartók’s own views 
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about composition. What emerges most strikingly 
is the composer’s reluctance to say or write 
anything about his music and the ranty of his 
discussing work in progress with those around 
lum or for them to become familiar with his 
sketches and drafts. By now we know that many 
of his outstanding pieces are highly systematic 
compositions, but Bartók himself stubbornly 
refused to acknowledge any such system or that 
be had created any theones ın advance. That kind 
of contradiction is even more acute with regard to 
folk music. BartSk’s transcmpnons and studies as 
an ethnomusicologist were notably positrve, 
accurate, and unbiased; but as a composer— 
even as one who claimed peasant music to be 
the primary source of his own style—he was 
deliberately vague about any actual connections. 
The picture Somfai builds up is of a composer 
who did not want to reveal and analyse the 
moment of creation but rather to maintain a sense 
of natural instinct and directness ın his music. He 
quotes BartSk’s own words: ‘I must state that my 
entre musc .. is determined by instinct and 
sensibility; useless to ask me why did I write this 
or that, why so and why not so. I could not give 
an expknation, except that I felt this way, I wrote 
it down this way.’ 

This may well help explan why Bartók 
declined to teach composiuon on a regular basis, 
though his lectures at Harvard m 1943 offer a rare 
glimpse mto technical details of musical style. His 
fundamental attitude was one of allowing the 
music to speak for rtself, programme notes and 
introductions mught interfere with the natural 
link between the listener and what he would 
regard as the only relevant form of a piece of 
music, its performed, ‘acoustic’ form. Histon- 
cally, this was not an especially uncommon 
position for 2 composer to take since, essentially, 
it amounts to a preference for expressing ideas in 
sound rather than in words However, in relation 
to his contemporaries, like Stravinsky and part- 
cularly Schoenberg (who taught and wrote 
extensively about his music, and indeed that of 
others), Barték’s taciturnity may well be a slightly 
defensive reacton to the ease with which others 
could theorize about compositional matters. 
Somfau, of course, uses it as a justification for his 
own strictly musicological, rather than broadly 
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analytical, investigation, though to privilege one 
approach over another may prove to be some- 
thing of a limitation. 

The following survey of surviving sources 
reveals Bartók to have been a highly methodical 
and very thorough man who was reluctant to 
throw anything sway. Since manuscript paper had 
been expensive in his youth, he was particularly 
careful and recycled it for further use, empty 
pages of bifolios of transcriptions were used for 
sketches and discarded pages of a composition 
could serve as drafts for next time. With regard to 
BartSk’s mature works, something in the region 
of 95% of their primary sources has survived. 
Since analytical work on the published scores has, 
from it earliest days of the 19508, revealed a 
preoccupation with proportional structures 
(based on Golden Secnon and Fibonacci senes), 
the meticulous, almost obsessional, nature of his 
collection of papers seems to be wholly consistent 
with such 2 compositional approach However, 
Somfai reveals that although there are hundreds 
of arithmetic calcubnons in the composer's hand, 
they are the product of simple calculations and do 
not relate to the proportions of a composition In 
2 sense such an omission may, in itself, be quite 
significant, given Barték’s reluctance to discuss or 
theorize about his compositional process. Somfa 
argues that even if such clues were deliberately 
obliterated, indirect evidence im the sketches 
(insertions, cuts, pre-planned bar-lmes, etc) 
would be present. His rather surpnsmg con- 
clusion is that of Bartók 2s the wholly insunctive 
rather than analytical composer as if, once again, 
the two are mutually exclusive; however, he 
admits that the published scores exhibit an 
extraordinarily acute mstnct for balance and 
proportton. 

To follow this up with a concrete example leads 
us to consider the Fourth String Quartet’ This 
pioneenng work is well known for it 
syrmometrically arranged, five-movement, large- 
scale forrmm—the first in a senes of arch-form 
structures which characterize Barték’s mature 
pieces Investigation of the range of manuscript 
papers used in the genesuw of this piece 
convincingly reveals that it was originally 
conceived as a four-moverment work, the current 
IVth movement was, as Somfai defines it, an 


‘afterthought’. The evidence can be interpreted in 
two ways’ a deliberately calculated insertion to 
create a palindromic arch form or, as Somfar 
prefers, an act of intuttion and improvisation. an 
afterthought Here, 2s elsewhere m the book, the 
issue is fascinating, the evidence is pamstakingly 
gathered and carefully presented, but the 
interpretation of such findings ıs open to 
question There appears to be a strong sense of 
(pre-)determinaton on the author’s part to stress 
the instinctive at the expense of the analytical, as if 
the two were not just at vanance with one another 
but that the latter is somehow undermimng of 
Bart6k’s compositional method. 

The ensuing discussion of a mixture of 
fragments and sketches 1s a fascmnatingly detailed 
study of Bart6k’s working methods as Somfai 
builds up a ‘source chain’, a chronological 
sequence of manuscripts leading to the finished 
work, via punstaking consideration of the vanous 
types of paper used A focus for this wealth of 
matenal ıs achieved by considering the key 
manuscript in this chain: the draft—the first 
complete form of the piece Compansons 
between draft and autograph copy (as in the Piano 
Sonata) show the care and precision with which 
Bartók refined and edited compositional details 
The draft undoubtedly contains the greatest 
amount of information about Barték’s method 
and practice but ın varying degrees of docu- 
mentary value Given the vast amount of such 
material, Somfar chooses to select short examples 
from a range of drafts which represent a range of 
genres, styles, and problems. Thereafter, a 
consideration of final copies, orchestration, and 
arrangements, and the editing and correction 
processes complete the picture, but for this reader 
tt 1s difficult to view all of this evidence as that of 
an ‘instinctive’ compositional approach. Certainly 
the starting pomt—the inital gestures, shapes, 
ideas—are purely intuitive ın conception but their 
processing seems to involve a degree of careful 
calculation in order to achieve the desired 
emotional effect. 

Nevertheless, Somfai is mght to stress the 
differences of his approach in relation to that of 
others and certainly this 1s a book that will have 
a wide-ranging effect upon future scholarly 
research on Bartók. Indeed, his final chapter 
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on issues of notation and peformance style 
(mcluding a study of the composer’s recordings 
of his own musc) offers innights beyond those of 
a purely musicological nature to include issues 
of current performance practice. This 1s an 
authoritative and fascinating study which offers 
new and searching evidence to support Bartik’s 
position as a leading exponent of twentieth- 


century music. 
TIM HOWELL 


University of York 


Artyice and Illusion. The Art and Writing of Samuel 
van Hoogstraten. By CELESTE BRUSATL Unsvernity 
of Chicago Press 1995. 401 pp. £59 95. 

IN THE present state of studies on Dutch 

seventeenth-century pamting, Svetlana Alpers’s 

book, The Art of Describing, published ın 1983, has 
become a ubiquitous, if contentious, point of 
reference, no matter what the standpoint of 
writers who cite it, because it helped to shift 
attention away from a socio-lmguustic reading of 
the art of the period towards one which stressed 
the intellectual ambitions of contemporary artists 
through their command of the craft of pamtmng 
itself. Alpers’s championing Dutch painting as the 
descriptive celebration of the matural world in 
opposition to the narrative skills of Italan art was 
nghtly criticized by the first reviewers as too 
poknied but her focus on the use made by these 
painters of their powers of observation suggested 
a new structure for argument No single mono- 
graph on an individual Dutch artist published in 
the last fifteen years has engaged with its subject 
with quite the richness of raw materal and insight 
that Celeste Brusati brings to the book under 
review here, though studies of the work of Pieter 

Saenredam and Johannes Vermeer have come 

close in reassessing the questions these artsts’ 

work pose for optical illumon. Van Hoogstraten’s 
reputation 18 different from those of his Delft 
contemporaries because his public persona as an 

internationally renowned artst lent him a 

different status in his own lifetime Brusati’s 

analysis of his achievement 1s all the more 
toteresting because alongside a re-examination of 


his work she shows that hus self-fashioning as an 
artist was not as derivative of foreign prototypes as 
has often been supposed. 

Van Hoogstraten is known m the documentary 
annals of Dutch art in two ways’ as the pupil of 
Rembrandt and as the wnter of the Inleyding tot de 
Hooge Schoole der Schilderkonst, which includes one 
of the three earliest biographies of Rembrandt we 
possess. The range of his work 1s formidable, 
some one hundred paintings are included in the 
checklist of Brusan’s book (and modestly titled 
s0; many have assembled so-called catalogues of 
the work of an artist with less information than 
the author generously offers here) and so for the 
first time we are able to note the number of 
portraits (36), self-portraits (7), historical and 
allegorical subjects (17), and genre scenes (13) 
that survive alongside his famous illusionistic and 
trompe loe! canvasses. This range of work 
distinguishes an artist who sought and gained 
honours at the courts of Vienna and London; 
Brusat: notes that whereas for Rembrandt the 
gold chain in some of the self-portraits and 
self-imagined incarnations as biblical and mytho- 
logical figures was but another accoutrement 
from hus dressing-up box, for Van Hoogstraten 
the chain and medallion he wears were awarded 
by the Emperor and were key to a sense of his 
own social position. : 

Cleaned, investigated, and newly displayed a 
few years ago, the Perspective Box with Views of a 
Dutch Interior in the Natonal Gallery, London, 1s 
justly the artist’s most famous work Yet even 
with this object Brusati offers a new and more 
subtle reading than before, for it has too often 
been described in ways that suggest an ingenuity 
solely from its tricks of perspectivization. With 
Brusati’s observations we are equipped to see a 
more manipulatrve hand at work, one which 
isolates the viewer’s eye at the threshold of this 
fictive world and asks questions of the viewer's 
identity Through one viewpoint (the peephole at 
the left) the viewer 1s a voyeur into the domestic 
world of the intenor’s female inhabitants, whilst 
through another (the peephole at the nght) the 
same viewer is the object of a gare (from a dog) 
and is made aware of the world beyond the house, 
looking outwards from a position at its centre. 
The sharpness of focus, the concentrated way in 
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which the viewer us made to look, and by looking 
be aware of different gender roles through 
alternative positioning, suggest for the author ‘the 
furtive and vaguely ubcit character of its seductive 
visual pleasures’ The sense that we are being 
moved into position by hands other than our own 
is emphastred further in the senes of lussonistic 
paintings that are now scattered, but a key group 
of which were painted for London houses in the 
16608 With the Perspective from a Threshold, now at 
Dyrham Park, we are reminded it 1s not simply an 
extension of our space into an imaginary enfilade 
of rooms (as currently disphyed at Dyrham, we 
see it across the space of a room barred of entry) 
but a privileged view onto a world we are not 
initially meant to see, it omgunally hung behind 
a closed door, to be ‘accessed’ suddenly for us 
(as Sarnuel Pepys was so privileged with this 
very picture) by the owner, again a startled 
dog reminds us that this is an intrumon we are 
effecting This underlining of the concept of 
threshold as the key to understanding, implying a 
` moving eye 2s opposed to the fixed perspective of 
Italan art theory, is a cue taken from Alpers, but 
here explained and enlarged upon more frurtfully, 
and with careful investiganon of its histoncal 
roots in the fantastical intenors of Vredeman 
de Vries Crucially, and persuasively, Brusati 
makes the complex, imaginary classical intenors 
of other large, perspectivized canvasses by Van 
Hoogstraten meaningful in the relationships of 
figure to space in ways hitherto unexplained by 
earlier writers. 

It ıs customary, in order to correct the 
perception that most Dutch artists were parochial, 
inexpernenced travellers with no concept of their 
wider place in European art, to stress the body of 
theoretical work from the later seventeenth 
century as the means by which some painters 
attempted to raise the status of their trade Brusati 
stresses, however, that to see a work such as Van 
Hoogstraten’s Inleyding as simply derivatrve of 
French and Italian treatises misses the point of its 
originality and its contemporaneity. Closer, the 
author argues, to the spint of of enquiry of the 
Royal Society than the chssiast ideals of France 
and Italy, Van Hoogstraten’s text asserts the value 
of experiment through the practice of skill rather 
than the authority of classical models. In this 


ais 


he builds intellectual enquiry out of the craft 
of panting by emphasing the very diversity of 
the world of unique incident which it is the 


painter’s task to record and, by recording, visually 
interrogate 

MAURICE HOWARD 
University of Sussex 


The Sublime: A Reader in British Eighteenth-century 
Aesthetic Theory By ANDREW ASHFIELD and PETER 
DB BOLLA (eds). Cambridge U.P. 1996 pp. ix + 
314. £13.95 

THIS BOOK is an anthology of extracts from 

British primary source texts dealing with the 

nonon of the sublime There are fifty extracts 

(though not fifty authors), the earliest dating from 

1696 and the last from 1798. The extracts vary in 

length from two pages to just under ten. About a 

doren are from readily available sources——Hume, 

Burke, Addison, Adam Smuth, and the like— 

while the rest are fom works long out of print or 

available only ın very good libraries ın expensive 
reprints. There is 2 short introduction to the book 
as a whole, and bnefer sub-introductions to its 

various sections. The work is rounded off with a 

bref bibliography. 

There can be no doubt that there is a need 
for some such work as this. The historical 
coincidence, in this period, of the introspectionist 
psychology which 1s part of the empiricist 
method and of a genuine admiration for the 
classics of the ancient world had as one of it 
results a much closer interest ın the nature of 
aesthetic expernence and 1ts causes than in earher 
times. When Addison discriminated between two 
sorts of aesthetic response, geting beyond the 
repetition of the Horatian catch-all epithet duke, a 
word was needed for the more intense of the 
experiences be had in mind. Fortunately there 
was a classical work, drawn to the attention of the 
learned world by recent translanons, which 
furnished a usable term, hwpsos, and so the 
century's exploration of this concept got under 
way. Since the term more or less vanished from 
crincal discourse in the mid-nimeteenth century, 
it has been very hard to come by many of the 
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eighteenth-century works in which this idea was 
explored, and it is good to have at least a flavour of 

The editorial style and matter I find less 
admirable than the conception of the book as 
a whole No apparatus uw furnished for any 
of the pmmary source texts quotations and 
misquotations are not identified (except where 
this ıs done by the eighteenth-century wnters 
themsetves), and no translations are provided for 
any of the predictably large number of crtatons in 
the classical languages. In almost all cases, these 
primary source texts, and so the vast maonty of 
the readers of this book will be somewhat in the 
dark as to what is going on at various poms im the 
discussion. Sometimes, the classical languages 
have been mangled, as in the Baille text (p. 96), 
though whether by Baillie or by mnattenton at the 
proof stage I cannot say. I assume this book is 
aimed primarily at the undergraduate market, and 
if so I find it distinctly odd that this basic and 
necessary spadework, especially with regard to the 
issue of translation, has not been done 

Some of the editors’ asserboms—they write 
using the presuppositions and vocabulary of 
FPoucauldians—are, I think, either odd or 
incorrect. For example, they declare as one of 
their ams in putting this work together the need 
to demonstrate that Britsh aesthetic writing in 
this period is more than just a preamble to the 
third Critque: they allege that there is a ‘scholarly 
tradition .. . [that] invokes a teleology, explicitly 
casting the British discussion as a kind of dress 
rehearsal for the full-fledged aestheucs of 
Immanuel Kant and his heirs’ (p. a). Such a new 
certainly used to be held, especially at the 
high-water mark of Britsh Hegelmmsm, and it ts 
present, as one might expect, in Bosanquet’s 
History of Aesthetic (1892); but it is by no means 
obviously the case that it ıs current now, or has 
been for some decades, at least in the English- 
speaking world. 

They go on to clam that there is an important 
contrast to be made between Kant’s views (in the 
third Critique) and those of the wnters they 
anthologire. For Kant, the aesthetic judgement 
is disinterested (this they equate with the 
judgement being ‘without motivation’, p. 2) and 
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therefore ‘without political or ethical motrvation’ 
(p. 2) By contrast, they assert that in the British 
tradition, ‘there is 2 consistent refusal to relin- 
quish the interconnections between aesthetic 
Judgments and ethical conduct’ (p 3). Though 
this us the case with some of the figures repres- 
ented here (e g. Akenside, 1744), this statement is 
certainly not supported by all the writers they 
have chosen. It ts contradicted by Shaftesbury, for 
example, who in a passage from the Chanacteristicks 
not included here, sets out the view that aesthetic 
experience is disinterested (Shaftesbury, 1773 edn, 
pp- 396-397). Nor, of course, does Kant decouple 
the aesthetic and the moral as absolutely as he is 
bere represented as doing, since he is at pains to 
argue (even if what be means is not as clear as it 
might be) that the beautiful is a symbol of the 
morally good (Critique of Judgment, Section 59) 
The value of this book, however, 1s not greatly 
diminished by a few such infelicities It does 
furnish a useful set of texts showing how the 
notion of the sublime caught on and was 
variously explored and ted out in many different 
areas. The term kupas begins innocently enough 
as meanmg literally high or exalted (of places), as 
for example in Euripides, and only later comes to 
be used, as by Longinus, as an epithet for an 
elevated style. During the course of the period 
covered by this anthology, the concept of the 
sublime is applied variously to the species of 
aesthetic expenence which ‘ravishes the soul’ at a 
stroke and is irresistible and elevating, and to the 
sorts of object held to bring this about (the vast, 
the great, the ternfying, the mfinitr, and so on) 
Later on tt comes to be applied to the passions 
(Priestley, 1771), and to be used in the analysis of 
the nature of genius (Duff, 1767) and even to 
those parts of science which concern things 
which are great or infinite (e.g Baillie, 1747). The 
extracts in the book do make it clear just how 
pervasive and important this concept was in a way 
that generalrzations in histones of thought simply 
cannot do, They also show how the history of 
this concept follows a path regularly repeated in 
the history of thought, from a genuine sense of 
discovery in the early texts, through elaboration, 
to fashionable repetition. In the 17908, Uvedale 
Price found it necessary to add a third concept, 
the picturesque, to standard cntical vocabulary, 
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indicating that the seam of the sublime had been 
more or less fully mined after a hundred years of 
scrutiny. 

What the editors find in all this ıs evidence for a 
Foucauldian thesis, ‘[the extracts] grve an accurate 
sense of a general trajectory during the period 
towards concepts of autonomous subjectivity’ 
(p a). I suspect that this rather opaque assertion is 
either a hyped restatement of something which 
has been known for a long time, or is false. Much 
of what Foucauldians say about the ‘autonomous 
self’—and I confess I find the language of these 
debates exceedingly unclear and imprecise— 
seems to centre around changes in the way 
persons concerve of their situation in the world as 
their religious convictions change or are grven up. 
This is on the way to being a truism: changes in 
standing beliefs of this degree of basicity have 
obvious if far-reaching psychological ramufica- 
tions, though I cannot accept that much light 
is shed on this situation by calling it the 
development of something called an autonomous 
self. If on the other hand, something deeper is 
intended by this form of words, 1f ıt is intended to 
make a claim about a change in eighteenth- 
century Europe in the fundamental categories out 
of which self-awareness is constructed, then I 
would argue that 1t must be false, since there is no 
reason to believe that such a change occurred 
then or since Such a change would require shifts 
in categones and grammar at a level of conceptual 
depth far greater than anything considered ın 
Poucauldian analyses of this type. The concept of 
the sublime was useful to cntics and aestheticians 
for well over a century: I would be very much 


surprised if Foucault lasts that long. 
ROBERT WILKINSON 


The Open University 


Annals for Aesthetics, Vol 34. Aesthetics in Education, 
Culture and Tradition. By The Panayotis and 
Effie Michelis Foundation in collaboration 
with the Hellenic Society for Aesthetics 1995. 
299 pp. No price grven. 

THE ANNALS of the Symposium on Aesthetcs in 

Education, Culture and Tradinon, organized by 
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the Hellenic Soaety of Aesthetics and the British 
Society of Aesthetics, consist of 2 Foreword and 
an Opening Address followed by twenty-one 
papers arranged in three sections. Aesthetic 
Values and the Classical Legacy, Aesthetics in 
Education, and Aesthetics, Environment and 
Tradition. 

Reading this book made me wish that in 
November 1994 I had defied my chronic- 
becoming-acute Larlanism (‘I wouldn’t mind 
seeing China if I could come back the same day’) 
and had travelled to Athens to attend the 
conference. It seems to have been an occasion at 
which all things conspured together for good. I 
mean such things as the eagerness for mutual 
understanding that readily shows itself at 
international gathenngs of this sort, the cackle- 
cutting requirement, deduced from a perusal of 
the programme, that papers shall last no more 
than thirty mimutes; and perhaps, in Athens, a 
strong sense of closeness to the physical and 
spmtual ongins of a shared civility. Constantine 
Despotopoulos’ benign Opening Address sets 2 
tone for the proceedings. 

The first tranche of papers traces a range of 
aesthetic values to classical roots. Questions are 
aired about how exactly the ancient Greeks 
regarded and valued works of art. as achievements 
of skill; as exemplifications of order and form; 
as morally good, as beautiful, as embodying 
objectrve values? Goran Sorbom discusses a 
view denved from Philostratus that lookang at 
paintings and sculptures is a particular kind of 
perception (aesthess). George Bonzonis, in The 
Aesthetic Values as Essential Structures of the 
Classical Mind’, argues that creative artistic 
activity 1s founded on the desire for freedom and 
for a perfection that 1s unattainable. 

William Charlton's paper discusses the concept 
of beauty, noting thar it is problemanc, but 
maintaining that Plato, even though his concept 
was different from ours, contnbuted in three 
ways to the modem concept of beauty: by making 
us aware of ourselves as cognitive beings, by 
modelling intellectual funcnons on perceptual 
ones; and by providing us with a forme! concept of 
beauty, a concept ‘for people who not only judge 
aesthetically but reflect on their judgement, and 
do so by using language as ther guide’ (p 52). 
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The narve medical theory of katharsis surely 
has very httle to do with the aesthetics of 
tragedy It was good, therefore, to find Theresa 
Pentropoulou-Valalas’s paper on Nietzsche and 
Anstotle disclosing kinship between Nietzsche's 
and Anstotle’s views and also declaring that ‘the 
pleasure of tragedy is aesthetic, not psychological’ 
(p 66). For her, the enjoyment of tragedy us 
enjoyment of ‘the perfection of the umitation’. 
That is a view I would would want to contest; but 
not here 

In his paper ‘On Aesthetic Judgement’, Terry 
Diffey argues that the legacy bequeathed to 
aesthencs by ancient Greece consists of the 
account of beauty to be derived from Plato and 
from Anstotle’s effects analysis of tragedy (pp 73, 
74). Diffey sees these two strands as constituting, 
broadly, a romantic/classical dichotomy that poses 
the question ‘whether it is possible, and if 20 
desirable, to thmk about art logically, umparnally, 
objectrvely, and truthfully” (p. 76). This close- 
packed paper skilfully teases out the confused 
skein of ideas that meanders from fifth-century 
Greece to Kant and thence to present-day 
thinking about art, beauty, and aesthetics Diffey 
maintains that Aristotelian effects analyns does 
not belong with the philosophy of art and that ‘it 
1s probably too late in the day to maintain that an 
objective account of beauty 1s fundamental for 
contemporary philosophy of art if we emphasise 
beauty’ (p 83). The classical legacy has a place, he 
says, if we put the philosophy of art and aesthencs 
together, although his declared preference is to 
separate them But if aesthetics 1s seen as ‘broadly 
environmental’ rather than attached to art, then 
‘the classical legacy will be more of a hindrance 
than a help’ (p. 84). 

Georgia Apostolopoulou, writing on ‘Hesdeg- 
ger and the Revision of the Classic’, suggests that 
the Pre-Socratics posed ‘the authentic question of 
Being’ but that Plato brought ‘the oblivion of 
Being into the picture’ (p. 91). According to 
Heidegger, the poetry of Holderlin marks a transi- 
tion from the concealment of Being to a condition 
in which unconcealment and truth can emerge. 
This 1s a difficult paper for anyone who, like me, 
finds a way only very slowly into Heidegger's 
conceptual environment. But Apostolopoulou's 
writing never seems needlessly obscure 
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Two further papers draw us firmly into the 
classical mulieu Suzanne Stern-Gillet, analysing 
Sophocles’ Philoctetes, shows how the drama 
anticipates Aristotelian principles. Pavlos Lefas 
uses the evolution of cart to car to illuminate the 
development of the wooden to the stone temple, 
and to generate much thought about the tension 
between the reality of humankind and the reality 
of Ideas In the section’s final paper, Paul D. 
Scaltsoyannis argues that Kant’s concept of the 
sublime has significance still. 

The questions underlying the section on 
Aesthetics in Education focus broadly on the 
value of fostering aesthetic sensibility. Hugh 
Bredin reinstates the rightness of Plato's views on 
art in education and effectively dismisses the 
mindless sensationalism that has dominated so 
many accounts of them. He concludes that artistic 
education is a necessity, not an option. We can, he 
says, ‘reject state-sponsored censorship and 
yet. accept the rest of Plato’s theanes about 
the educabon of the young’ (p. 158) Yes, we can, 
and should This paper stands well alongside 
Athanassia Glycocofrydi-Leontsim’s survey of 
aesthetic education m contemporary Greece. 
Here the chief issue concerns a matter that will 
surely be debated for some tme to come: the 
tension between respect for the tradinons that 
mark a people’s cultural sdenuty, and participation 
1n a world culture as well as mass culture. 

Budung ıs what one acquires out of school. In 
"Tradition and Budung’ Richard Woodfield, de- 
ploying his close knowledge of Ernst Gombrich, 
points out that the debate over tradimon and the 
study of the history of the arts may focus too 
narrowly on formal education’ Budung should be 
included. The extreme views, on the one hand 
that art has nothing to do with life, on the other 
that ıt is merely a mediation of life, will not do 
What has to be examined 1s bow art is a 
celebration of life 

Catherine Kremez unfolds a series of form 
and content relationships in ‘A Methodological 
Approach to the Architectural Character of 
Greek Traditional Settkements’ She describes an 
approach initiated by Panayotis Michels Her 
claim is that the style of a particular space 1s not 
determined by forms such as vaults and arches, 
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but by structure, scale, and the proportions of 
masses 

The papers by Nick McAdoo and Nichoks 
Davey are treatments of aesthenc expenence 
McAdoo discusses the involuntariness of 
aesthetic experience. Sometimes ıt just happens, 
sometimes ıt dawns after attenton and detailed 
study; sometimes it is simply a case of now you 
see it, now you don’t. It is not causal, but directed; 
it s both involuntary and intenbonal Through 
language, it is suggested, an instinctive response 
becomes an aesthetic judgement, and a balance 
tus struck between what Gracian described as 
‘sensory wstinct and intellectual freedom’ 
(p 199). McAdoo argues that pedagogy of a 
Wittgenstermian sort will foster aesthetic 
perception At the same time, rts capricioumess 
remains a fact. 

Nicholas Davey, writing on "Theor and 
Aesthetic Education’ and invoking some of the 
best people (Plato, Schiller, Oakeshott, Gadamer), 
unvites consideration of aesthetic experience as a 
mode of theoria and as the anndote to certain 
cultural ills: the loss of inner hfe, the fatuous 
debating of theory versus practice, and the 
reduction of art and aesthetic expenence ‘to 
nothmg more than a thoroughly determinate 
symptom of a repressrve cultural practice’ 
(p. 206). In its classical meaning theoria does not 
oppose the sensuous. Davey maintains that ‘theona 
and aesthesis are not incompatible’ and that 
‘aesthetics-astheorla entails the meshing of 
thought and perception’ (pp. 210 and 211). The 
paper closes with seventeen theses concerning 
theoria and aesthetic eduaton These are 
impressive, and should be read with care. 

The book's last section opens with an account 
by Andrew Ballantyne of ume spent by Richard 
Payne Knight at Stonebrook Cottage near 
Ludlow. Payne Knight was rich but chose a retire- 
ment of extreme simplicity in which he lived in 
harmony with the natural environment and in 
accordance with principles and ideals derived 
from bis knowledge and vencranon of the ancient 
Greeks. 

Four papers in this section focus on the built 
environment Panayotis Tournikiotis, in “The 
Invocation of the Precedent in Architecture’, 
invokes T S Eliot’s words about the place of 
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tradition and history in contemporary work 
Tourmkious distinguishes the past that 1s tradiuon 
and is part of the texture of our lrves—'the active 
past'—from the past that is contained in units of 
historical knowledge This ıs 2 useful distinc- 
tion, particularly in considenng the shallow, 
kaleidescopic spectacle of so many postmodern 
buildings. In ‘The Built Environment, the 
Aesthetic Environment and Their Points of 
Congruence’, Edward Winters proposes that 
architecture should be understood by ‘our 
experience of the buildings we inhabit’ (p. 253). 
George P. Lavas, ın ‘Macrocephaly and Aesthetics 

Contradiction and Prospects in Athens’, discusses 
the well-intentioned but ulumately random 
development of the city of Athens t accom- 
modate four million of the ten million population 
of Greece A Zrvas, writing on ‘Histone and 
Contemporary Environment a Synthesis of 
Contradictions’, examines the changes of form 
and use that buildings undergo, contrasting ‘a 
building’s hıstonc form and its contemporary 
functional status’ (p 285). 

In a passionate and commonsensical paper, 
‘The Expressed Environment’, Colin Lyas reflects 
on our oftentimes dismay that we experience in 
the land of Greece. the ancient 1s often preserved 
as a spectacle for toursts while the modern 1s 
brashly lived We do not know how to think 
about these contrasts, and Lyas asks ‘What has 
this to do with aesthetics? (p 272). His answer, 
Croce-inspired, 18 that artists must show us the 
way. They can enable us to understand ‘with such 
force that the policy goals required... will be 
obvious’ (p 278). This paper, lıke so much of 
the matter of the symposium, 1s wonderfully 
discussable stuff 


DIANE COLLINSON 
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Art Into Ideas Essays On Conceptual Art. By ROBERT 
C MORGAN Cambridge U.P., 1996. pp 218 
£1295 

IT tS nearly thirty years since Lucy Lippard and 

John Chandler published a leading arncle enntled 

‘The Dematenalization of Art’, in which they 
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addressed a contemporary tendency for the 
decentralization of the object in art They 
observed a shift of interest to the conceptual 
ground. Thus, a characteristic of the new art was 
that works operated primarily as ‘signs that 
convey xdeas’ rather than as ‘things in themselves’ 
The medium was not necessarily the ‘message’ or 
the ‘essence’ of such works—at least, not in any 
simple or conventional modernist sense. In fact, 
the medium for the expression of ideas was more 
likely to be language than the formal object. As 
the arnst Sol LeWitt explained, the work of art 
could be understood as a conductor from the 
arust’s mund to the viewer, though it may never 
reach the viewer or even leave the artist’s mind. 

Despite the considerable amount of curatorial 
and journalisnc mterest shown in Amerikan con- 
ceptual art since its emergence in the early 1960s, 
there 1s a dearth of good critical and histoncal 
sources on the subject outmde Europe. At least, 
that is the opmion of Robert C. Morgan, and it 13 
the perceived failure of Amencan criticism to 
seriously engage what has undoubtedly been a 
significant trend in recent art that partly provides 
the initiative for this collecuon of essays. Many of 
the chapters in this volume onginated as short 
articles ın the journal Arts Magazine (in which 
Morgan has editorial interests). But the fact that 
several others are derived from pieces published 
as exhibinon catalogue essays by insttunons 
located outside the USA seems to reinforce the 
view that there is a more actrve-—and perhaps 
more prestigious—space for debating this ateg- 
ory of art on the European continent. Certainly, it 
1s apparent from Morgan’s writings that major 
American artists in the field, such as Robert Barry, 
have been more frequently promoted across ‘the 
Atlantic. 

Morgan argues that resistance amongst 
Amencans stems from entrenched formalist 
values which prejudice observers against the sup- 
posedly arcane, byper-intellectual, and stubbornly 
‘non-visual’ qualities of the works in question. 
Artsts themselves seemingly contribute to the 
lack of criticality by their uncompromising use of 
theory, which can appear unnecessarily opaque to 
those outside the field, he states In the case of 
foreign artists, this problem 1s compounded by a 
lack of English translations of the documentation 
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which often forms an intrinse part of the text. 
Furthermore, works which de-emphasize or 
relinquish the art object or the object ‘art’ are 
difficult to market. As artist Joseph Kosuth notes 
1n an mtervtew reproduced in the volume. “The 
market needs secure forms in order to tum art 
into securtties.' 

None of this ıs in dispute, but since certain 
of these factors also prevail in Europe it is 
disappointmg that Morgan does not go further 
with his speculations about the differences 
between American and non-American critical and 
ideological grounds. If there really is a more 
forceful critical presentation of conceptual art on 
the European scene, despite the prevalence of 
some hostility, then it begs the quesnon. why? 
How do the ideological and cultural conditions of 
arustic and critical practice vary? If, as Kosuth and 
others have asserted, conceptual art can be 
premised as a means to investigate the cultural 
encoding of art, then the pertinence of this type of 
inquiry is clear. Morgan offers an informed 
intemational perspective which minimizes the 
sigmficance of national boundanes This is a 
reasonable approach, but it ıs one of the 
limutations of an otherwise engaging book that the 
author does not offer more iluminaung 
discussion of this issue of cultural difference in 
production and reception. Only ın the case of 
Joseph Beuys, whose initial hostile recepton by 
Amenean critics is attributed to racial factors 
(bigotry stemming from suspicions about his 
wartime political allegiances combined with a 
genuine sense of incompatible national sensi- 
bilities), is the question meaningfully addressed 
As a collection, the essays work to ernphasize 
and promote the strengths of American-based 
conceptual art whilst acknowledging its debt to 
European stmuli. Duchamp, Malevich, Beuys, 
Art and Language Given this emphass and the 
fact that the demise of Greenbergian Modernism 
is a recurring index point in Morgan’s accountng 
of the movement’s cntical origins in Amena, 
he might have framed a Greenbergian inquiry 
(though hopefully not a Greenbergian response) 
around this question of the shifting and shunung 
of the central premises of conceptual art from one 
side of the Atlantic to the other There could be 
fertile ground in the under-investigated notion 
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running through some of the essays that, 
perversely, once conceptual art had been ‘stolen’ 
by New York (as a certain school of art historians 
might say), it found more favourable conditions 
of acceptance back in Europe, especially in 
Prance 

The strength of Morgan’s writings ts in his 
close attention to the critical interpretanon of 
individual works according to the particular 
methodological framework that he devises. 
Though productive, his method nevertheless 
demonstrates some formalist lumitations and it 
fosters a discursive style of delrvery which oc- 
casionally loses clarity, a point worth stating in the 
light of his own observations about critical 
effectrveness The analytical approach deployed 
throughout the book 1s clearly summarized in the 
first chapter, where he identifies and explains 
three distinct but interrelated methods under- 
pinning conceptual art in the USA dunng the past 
thirty years the structuralist, the systemuc, and 
the philosophical. By reference to this model of 
primary modes of representation, Morgan 
elucidates m some detail the principles of a 
wide range of works that diversely engage or 
circle around issues of signification and non- 
signification, transmittance, recervership, and 
decipherment. 

The author's command of a broad theoretical 
base allows hum to articulate the intellectual drifts 
of bas artists’ works in 2 manner that 1s far more 
inquusitrve and knowledgeable than is usual in art 
historical accounts. He goes to the philosophical 
and aesthetic heart of ‘indetermmacy’ in Bernar 
Venet’s sculptures and explores the more 
subtle interactions of Preudian and Modernist 
discourses in Kosuth’s works, for example In 
a single essay, he clarifies aRobert Barty’s 
phenomenological interests in the visibility/ 
invisibility of the sign/concept, played out in his 
Carrier Wve (1968) and Inert Gas (1969) series, by 
invoking the example of Sol LeWitt’s Open Cube 
series (1974) in order to demonstrate 2 contrast 
of approaches to the materiality of the referent, 
then he moves to 2 companson of the black 
fields featuring in Barry’s wall pieces and in 
paintings by Ad Reinhardt, from which he 
reads levels of psycho-cultural proyections and 
displacements that echo Romantic tropes. For all 
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its intellectual breadth, the wnting rarely strays 
with any enthustasm towards a social realm, even 
in the ‘Politics and Ideology’ secnon, which 
includes esszys on Sherrie Levine, Hans Haacke, 
Beuys, and Muntadas. Morgan leaves mtact the 
ambrvalences of Haacke’s position m relation to 
the corporate art system that he critiques. The 
contradictions arismg in the ‘matera]’ act at the 
basis of Mierle Laderman Ukeles’s Maintenance 
Art (involving an mterventon m the bureaucracy 
of a New York City works department) are hardly 
probed. Morgan’s critical means are purposeful in 
encouraging both precision and expanstveness in 
the reading of the arusts’ works but essentally he 
deploys his method as a tool for formalist analysis. 
Formalist interests account:for his concentra- 
tion on particular types of conceptual artists and 
underpin his positing of a fine distincuon 
between ‘pure’ conceptualism (Barry’s early 
invisible pieces) and other forms of Conceptual 
Art His labelling of Conceptual Art (cased in 
capital letters throughout) as 2 category situated 
pivotally between Modernism and Postmodern- 
ism re-asserts a standard paradigm 

In so far as Morgan deals with specific 
historical circumstances, the works are set into 
the context of a period of galloping informaton 
overload It is this frame which enables him to 
posit 2 general distinction between the sixties 
generation of artists, whose works were produced 
in conscious ‘tactile’ relation to the information 
systems articulating the soctetal tensions and 
committed politics of that era, and the more 
cynically alienated eighties generation, whose 
simulationist aesthetics signal disengaged 
responses to post-udustnal information excess. 
Although he accepts the ploys of the simula- 
tionists who appear to opt for ‘non-detoured’ 
reflections on the commercial mage, his insuncts 
are for more conscientious strategies which ‘offer 
something in the way of a dialectical response 
to supply-sided productivism’ Posthoned within 
this scheme are artists whose practices span the 
enure period but for whom ‘the cynicism of 
nonreflectve thought’ never became an option. 
Amongst them, certam individuals (Barry agam) 
are credited with uyecting a heightened sensory 
quality into culture, creating an imaginative 
reconciliation of the social and the subjective 
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Thus, Morgan’s account asserts a shifting 
emotional, moral, and intellectual terrain in 
recent developments. 

Although qualitanve standards are implied m 
this paradigm, the reader remains uncertain about 
Morgan’s precise criteria for artistic quality Prom 
an carly stage the author promuses to exercise lus 
cnitical judgement in determining ‘what 1s 
effectrve in contrast to the glut of highly 
dertvative and mediocre works’ within this 
category of art In practice, this is achieved only by 
process of elimmation, since works considered to 
be of little or no merit are netther directly named 
nor erttically elaborated in the volume Without 
being comprehensive ın its scope the book is 
sansfying in its own terms’ as a set of personal 
perspectives delivered through an illuminanng 
intellectual frame. 


MAUREEN PRICE 
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Adomo, Modernism and Mass Culture Essays on 
Critical Theory and Music. By MAX PADDISON 
Kahn & Avenll. 1996. pp. 149. £12.95 

THIS COLLECTION of essays is an important 

adjunct to Max Paddison’s splendid 1993 study, 

Adorno’s Aesthetic of Music (Cambridge U.P). 

Indeed, tt 1s also a testament to both the substance 

and endunng relevance of Adorno’s writngs 

on music as well as to Paddison’s enduring 
perspicuous engagement with them. The collec- 
tion accomplishes a good deal: each of the four 
essays provides either an elaborated return to 
themes from the earlier book or an expansion of 
the groundwork upon which that study arose 

Stull, ıt 1s the collection as a whole, and wholly 

independent of the 1993 book, which 1s to be 

recommended as a most fruitful prolegomenon to 

Adorno's aesthetics of music. Paddison’s achieve- 

ment is to have articulated the continuities as well 

as discontinuities in that aesthetic by locating 
them within the larger confines and aspirations of 

Adorno’s critcal social theory. This means that 

Paddison successfully induces us to read Adorno’s 

writings as formulatons within an ongomg 

intellectual project. that of cntucal theary’s special 
relevance for aesthetics. 
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Adorno 1s offered here as model and method, 
however imperfect m each regard, for 2 practice of 
antal reflection upon cultural artifacts, in this 
case musical works. Paddison’s aim 1s to consider, 
by way of Adorno’s reflecnons on modernism 
and mass culture, the idea of a critical theory of 
music The lead essay, ‘Cntical Theory and 
Music’, addresses just this possibility by first 
distinguishing what makes critical theory unique 
as a mode of theonzing (its self-reflection and 
implication with its object), and then asserts that 
critical theory's most promising aspect is precisely 
its kanship with the musical object ‘A critical 
theory of musıc thus becomes a parallel process to 
that of the musical work itself. Just as the work 
of art may be understood as the embodiment 
of the bustoncal intertwining of subjectivity and 
objectivity, so would a cntical theory of music 
aim to illuminate and mterpret that relanonshyp’ 
(p. 25). In short, this passage reveals that Paddison 
pays a good deal of attenton to Adorno’s 
formulations regarding the mimetic character 
of art 

The second essay, ‘Adorno’s Aesthenucs of 
Modernism’, focuses more narrowly on the 
speafic dynamics within Adorno’s Aesthetic 
Theory Here Paddison provides a tremendously 
luad précis of a notoriously dificult book And in 
this regard ıt 1s as fine a place as any to learn of the 
major themes at stake in the aesthetic theory In 
the middle of the essay, however, when Paddison 
steers his discussion back to the quest fora critical 
theory of muss, I believe he offers an overly 
cautious and hence quiescent version of Adorno’s 
aesthetics. He writer ‘Adorno maintains [that] art 
may itself be understood as a form of social 
theory—mute, however, unt] brought to speech 
via philosophical interpretation and aesthenc 
evaluation’ (p. 62) I fear that ‘philosophical 
interpretation and aesthetic evaluanon’ us far too 
weak a characterization of whatever force it us that 
Adorno intends to be capable of dislodging from 
the precincts of the artwork its mute and em- 
bedded social theory I magne instead that for 
Adorno what will be required to articulate the 
artwork will be some force at least as powerful as 
whatever it 1s that gives mse to and maintains its 
continuing mute condition. Purther, one might 
even hazard that muteness is, for Adorno, a 
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necessary condition for the advent of art What 
needs interpretation then, and what calls for an 
aesthetic theory, is not some message or content 
lurking just beneath the mute surface of this or 
that artwork, but the mute condition itself as 
precisely that whch induces the artwork to appear 
to speak. (And isn’t that 2 very odd thing for 
music, of all things, to express’) Yet in the 
conclusion to the essay Paddison insightfully 
acknowledges a parallel between the limits of 
interpretation and those of Adorno’s own 
reflections, and suggests there is something to 
be learned in why neither suffices to resolve 
the enigmatic muteness of art: "The failure of 
Adorno to break out of the hermeneutic circle 
and to bridge the gap between analyms and 
interpretation points instead to a fundamental 
problem of music analyms itself. Perhaps his most 
valuable contribution to musc theory has been to 
focus on this dilemma: that is, the problem which 
faces technical analysis when it tries to move 
beyond the closed circle of the work and mvolve 
itself in anything more than what Adomo has 
called humanistic stocktaking’ (p 80). 

The third essay, ‘Adorno, Popular Music and 
Mass Culture’, considers what Paddison and 
many others find to be the largest limitation 
within Adorno’s aesthetics of music, 1f not in 
his work as a whole: his infamous, thorough 
dismussal of so-called popular music. Paddison 
explains that though ıt was extremely shortsighted 
of Adomo to fail to perceive in popular music the 
remotest chance of its ever being ‘authentic’— 
which would have entailed that the music 
somehow display a modicum of cntical self- 
reflechon—atill, the forecast for popular music is 
no more encouraging than that for senous music 
‘lf Adorno’s diagnosis of the predicament of 
music in the twentieth century is correct... then 
a critical, self-reflectrve music using the materal 
of popular culture can no more escape the 
contradiction formulated by Adorno than can the 
serious avant garde’ (p. 105). That contradiction 1s 
more like an inevitability, siuce modern music, 
for Adorno, finds itself either in flight from, or in 
ernbrace of, the commodity form. 

The final essay, ‘Critical Reflecnons on 
Adorno’, responds to a number of judgements 
levelled against Adorno’s work in order to argue 
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against them that it nonetheless remains among 
the most vital sources for contemporary music 
theory. In sum, Paddison has assembled an 
accessible and tmely collection of reflections on 
Adorno’s aesthetcs of music im service of 
showing just how it might compose a framework 
for the present conical interpretation of culture 


TOM HUHN 
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The Split and the Structure. Twenty Eight Essays. By 
RUDOLF ARNHEIM. University of California 
Press. 1996. pp. 184 $14.95. 

ALMOST ALL of these short essays have appeared 
before in drverse journals and collections; the 
majority appeared in the Last few years but a few 
are from the etghtses and even earler The range 
of topics is appealing: contemplation, perfection, 
learning by looking, problem solving, the use of 
diagrams, and the list goes on. (Thus review will 
discuss only three of them m any depth). 

Arnheim's prose ıs leisurely, readable, and 
mostly free of cumbersome references. The 
reader is not overtaxed—a politeness much 
appreciated—but one sometimes gets the feeling 
that Arnheim is not taxed either that he 1s letting 
humself have an easy ome in these essays He 
writes with the confidence that the words of a 
wise old man will be generously interpreted and 
that when he chooses to ignore a difficulty his 
privilege will not be resented. 

This privilege is sometimes worn rather thin, 
as in the paper “Two Sources of Cognition’. This 
examines the different ways in which we can find 
out about something (m his example, the 
decapitation of Holofernes by Judith). through 
reading about ıt (in the book of Judith) or looking 
at a picture (by Caravaggio). An important 
question anses how does pictonal com- 
murucation resemble and differ from verbal 
communication? It is typical of his treatment that 
Arnbeun’s principal example shows case with and 
sensitivity to an indrvidual work of art. Further, he 
nicely lmks the high-cultural question to a 
broader social concern: what difference does it 
make whether our knowledge of the political 
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world 1s derived mainly from televison pictures 
or newspaper words? (The ideal of the essay to 
which Amheim aspires—broad question, high- 
cultural focus, philosophical manoeuvre, literate 
prose, consoling conclusion—shines through as a 
fine ideal even when his performance does not 
quite bring it off to perfecnon.) 

He rightly pomts out that understanding the 
picture involves the use of organizing concepts— 
we need to see similarities and differences 
(Judith’s arms are straight, Holofernes’ are bent 
and so on) Understanding the description, on 
the other hand, urvolves drawing upon visual 
expenence (the words evoke mental images). 
This leads eventually to the conclusion that ‘both 
means, the resources of direct expenence and the 
instruments of concepts, are needed whether by a 
scientist or an artist or indeed by any person 
cunous about the world where he or she is living’ 
(p. 23). (Incidentally, we should watch television 
and read newspapers ) 

The conclusion ıs unduly up-beat and is 
thereby rather misleading It suggests that, at 
heart, the scientist and the arust (and that other 
charmer, the cunous person) are united in a 
common enterpnse differing only in emphasis. 
Has he given us any reason to think this is so? 
The kinds of organizing principle a painter and a 
scientist grasp are very different A panter 
working 2 structure of tnangles into a landscape 
picture 1s doing something very different from 
sormeone trying to establish a mathematical model 
to organize research data. It is true that both are 
using an abstract pnnaple of organization, 1t 1s 
the difference rather than the similanty which 
rases the difficult question. The mmilanty has 
been captured only with a very wide (and weak) 
standard of what counts as wielding an organizing 
principle. As the saying goes, everything is like 
everything else ın some respect. That docs not 
show that they are mmilar in an umportant respect. 

The ambition here is to use the notion of 
structure to iluminate how superficially very 
different actrvites might have some interesting 
features in common. This theme (with its 
associate, the split) winds its way through most of 
the essays and  Ambheim’s way of broaching 
one of the central problems of aesthencs- how 
does concern with art fit into the rest of hfe? 
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(The word ‘split? comes to have two distinctrve 
uses. it means either (1) the natural joins which 
articulate a balanced structure, like the joints of a 
chicken—which provide the eamest, cleanest, 
most satisfying points at which to cut—or (u) 
the breaking up of a structure which 1s not in 
equilibnum, as in the painful splitting of a couple 
whose mutual attracton cannot be brought to 
accommodate their more hostile feelings.) 

With the restricted format (most of the essays 
are only a few pages long) Arnhem does not give 
space to spelling out the sgnificant underlying 
project But, as it seems to me crucial for getung 
the best out of this book, let me expand upon it 
here. 

In Letters on the Aesthetic Education of Mankind 
Schiller—the most distinguished inquirer into 
this matter—takes the approach of considering 
the psychological processes which govern 
everyday experience. He ıs sensitive to the 
problems which anse in everyday life because an 
individual's concerns, interests, attitudes, hopes, 
and so on do not cohere well Schiller considers 
how the very psychological processes which 
govern our ordinary activity are also embedded, 
albeit ın a special way, in the engagement with 
art—and are subtly transformed in that engage- 
ment He then camines bow the transformed 
processes are worked back into ordimary life. And, 
above all, thinks he can see ways in which—being 
transformed—those processes are now relieved of 
the disharmony which troubled them before and 
made daily life painful or boning 

Working with a strategy very close to this, 
Arnheim keeps well clear of two unsatisfactory 
theses about art's relation to the rest of life Esther 
the mterest in art has no serious relanon to the 
rest of Irving and has nothing to offer us outside 
of the enjoyment of itself (art for art's sake) or 
interest in art 1s to be wholly understood ın terms 
of external interests, attachment to art being a 
funcnon of social, political, economic, gender, 
class, etc. concerns (clever philisunism). 

It is precisely through the notions of structure 
and split that Arnheim attempts to identify the 
continuity between engagement with art and the 
rest of hfe as well as to present an opnmustic 
vision of art’s power to enliven our capacities in 
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Just the way we need if we are to get on better in 
the rest of the business of living. 

Por example, the opening essay (which gives 
the collection 1ts ttle) uses the notion of structure 
as a bridge between the discussion of creativity 
and the discussion of social problems The artist 
secks for a structure which will barmonize 
potentially drvergent forces. In this connection he 
evolution of a ‘total organized whole’ (p. 5) out of 
the many ideas and initially disparate motifs and 
forces that became Gwermeca Socul problems are 
characterized by the violent conflict between 
people who do not get along together Although 
social disharmonies are generally contained, rt is 
often only in the manner of a shotgun wedding 
This reluctant, volatile fusion is quite different 
from the harmonization of forces which one 
encounters m a great punting. 

Of both artistic and social problems (ın the 
final essay he cates the case of of an egocentnc 
office worker) Armbeim wnites: ‘The solution of 
the problem consists ın searching for the tensions 
mherent in the problem mtuapon and using them 
as guides to the restructuring they call for’ 
(p 178). This is not as trite as it sounds—there 
are far worse approaches one might have to a 
problem But the question presses whether this 
parallelism of structure 1s actually of any real 
importance. Does it in fact reveal 2 mgnificant 
continuity in our 2esthetic and poliucal interests? 
Does the one provide any real guidance in coping 
with the problems of the other? It is not clear that 
being able to do this searching and restructuring 
in regard to one kind of thing (egocentnc 
executives) has any fertile cross-over to doing it ın 
regard to a very different kind of thing (paint). 
Characters cannot be changed at will, whereas a 
panter can hghten or brighten at will. 

Arnheim is in good terntory, asking important 
questions: what us the interplay between interest 
m art and the rest of hfe? How do the psycho- 
logical processes typical of an appreciative 
engagement with art figure in other actrviues? But 
he does not succeed in advancing convincing 
answers to these problems. He does succeed, 
however, in broadening the range of places it is 
plausible to look for cross-fertlizaton. He gets 
away from the traditional focus on knowledge and 
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moral exhortation (which are often taken as the 
foct of cross-ferulizanon between life and art) 
and tums our attention to ways in which 
capacities for problem solving, for seeing how and 
why something works, for understanding socal 
situations might also be in phy m the engagement 
with art. This is a welcome extension. 

In the most mmpresstve essay in this collection, 
"The Way of the Crafts’, Arnheim reflects upon a 
visit to Japan (in 1959). He was drawn to 2 
country ‘where the arts were not confined to 
museums but were still needed to shape the style 
of daily living and the objects of practical use’ and 
where this was ‘still evident m the way salesgirls 
folded an object ın a sheet of paper . .” (p. 33). 
Armbeim’s fluent style is used to good effect as he 
gets us to see how the craft worker conceives of 
the craft No great theoreucal points are made. 
But the composition of anecdote and observation 
(the craft workers do not compete among them- 
selves, the Japanese tea ceremony tries to focus 
attention on ‘the profundity of ordinary things’) 
heightens the reader's sensibility. And this is 
something to be grateful for. 


JOHN ARMSTRONG 


Earthwards: Robert Smithson and Ari After Babel By 
GARY SHAPIRO. University of CalifoRnia Press 
1995. pp. 259. £28. 

ROBERT SMITHSON is becoming recognized as 

one of the most :mportant figures m American art 

and anti-art since the 19508. At the same time, the 
discipline of art history and the art world in 
general has proven itself to be singularly 
madequate in its attempts to come to terms with 
the range of issues his work rases. Aside from 
Craig Owens's ‘Earthwards’, whose influence on 


- Shapiro’s Barthwerds is obvious and generously 


acknowledged by the title of the book itself, the 
Smarthson’s own Existing writing about Smithson 
has been unable to break out of established modes 
of art historical procedure and reference making, 
locating his production withm the tradition of 
American land art and its associated crineal 
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vocabulary The criticism of this tradition has 
become locked into established avenues of 
discussion which include an examination of the 
relation of land art to Minimalism, the critique of 
the institutions of the art world, the question of 
accessibility, and the role of photography m 
documentng land art These are all interesung 
issues and Smithson’s work engages them At the 
same ume, the way Smuthson’s work does so, and 
more important, the other issues his work raises, 
go far beyond the clichés of land art as it 13 known 
by the art world 

Shapuiro’s background 1s in philosophy He has 
written Uluminatingly on Hegel’s idea of poetry, 
on Heidegger, and two books on Nietzsche. It ıs 
Shapiro’s familiarity with this traditon which 
gives him the critical equipment to follow Owens 
1n attempting to blow open the range of available 


critical perspectives for approaching Smithson. ‘ 


Shapiro's book is the first work since Owens’s 
to achieve a measure of sophistication which 
does justice to the complex intertwining of 
philosophical, critical, and visual ant-traditions 
which come together in Smithson’s work. 
Although the mfluence of Owens’s work is overt, 
Shapiro goes beyond it because Owens’s greatest 
strengths are also his greatest weaknesses. 
Owens’s wnting on Smithson is thoroughly 
permeated by his wider commitment to establish 
a definiton of postmodernism which itself is 
Joaded with the premises of post-structuralism 
and Barthes in particular As a consequence, 
Owens’s reading of Smithson 1s built on 
extending and extrapolating the idea of the 
‘textuality’ of Smithson’s work This works very 
well in discussing Smuthson’s non-hterarchical 
attitude to the different media he used. Owens 
places heavy emphasis on the fact that Smithson’s 
wniting should not be read as ‘supplementing’ his 
production. On the contrary, Owens claims that 
Smithson’s writing has its own identity whose 
meanings shift within the wider ‘textuality’ of the 
rest of his production and its context It is not a 
coinadence that Shapiro’s Earthwards begins with 
a discussion of Spira! Jetty, Srarthson’s best known 
work, in these terms. Shapiro is dealing as much 
with Owens’s critical legacy as Smithson here 
Shapiro explains how dificult it is to ‘locate’ 
Spiral Jetty, ıt ‘spirals out fifteen hundred feet into 
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the Great Salt Lake’, but Spiral Jetty 1s also the 
name Smithson gave a film and an essay, so there 
is ‘no pure Spinal Jetty, no work uncontamumated 
by language or other supposedly nonsculptural 
media’. This argument is essential in coming 
to terms with Smithson but has its Inmtations 
In his commitment ito an extended notion of 
the ‘textuality’ of Smithson’s work, Owens 1s 
restricted m his ability to respond to aspects of 
Smuthson’s work which do not obviously fit 
within the critical paradigm available to him. It us 
here that Shapiro comes into his own because he 
has the philosophical equipment to go beyond the 
‘textualrty’ of Smithson’s work while remaining 
sympathetic to it In the five chapters which 
follow the prologue Shapiro considers Smithson’s 
oeuvre through a senes of overlapping themes 
The first looks at Smithson’s work in the light of 
his attitudes towards time Shapiro sets up and 
draws on a series of suggestive themes emerging 
in Hegel and Heidegger on the relationship of 
art to history. The second chapter explores 
Smuithson's thematization of vision, the third 
landscape, the fourth wntng, and the kast 
Smuthson’s paradoxical idennty which simul- 
taneously entails ‘an abandonment of the heroic 
persona of the individual artist as cultural hero, 
although Smithson was the opposite of a retiring 
or reticent figure’ 

This ws a highly intelligent book which 1s both 
generous to Smithson and cntically commutted 
enough to take writmg on his work to a new level 
of interest. In this sense it does not fall short of 
ether Smuthson’s or Owens’s writing, which 1s 
a major achievement My one criticism of the 
book, and this is both mmor and major, 1s that 
unlike the writing of Smithson and Owens, 
whose thoroughgoing commitment is evident 
in everything they said and wrote, there 1s an 
air of detachment to Shapiro’s book. If the 
great strength of Shapiro’s argument is that it 
approaches its object from outside art history and 
the art world, his insights into the history of 
philosophy and its implications for Smithson’s 
work bring with them an academic aloofness 
which 1s absolutely antithetical in rts tone and its 
ambrtons to the work of Smithson and Owens. 
If, as Shapiro himself cogently complains in 
his introduction, ‘Later exhibrnons of his [Smuth- 
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son's] work, while fully mformative bout . bus 
art, are not fully informed by tt, they continue to 
take place within the traditional structures that 
Smithson sought to unsettle’, then ulumately the 
same can be said of Shapiro’s book. All the same, 
rt 1s by far the best book about Smithson to date 


RICHARD HOOKER 


University of Glasgow 


From Romanticism to Critical Theory The Philosophy 
of German Literary Theory. By ANDREW BOWIE 
Routledge 1977. pp. 346. £13 99 

Ir, IN the postmodern world turned upnde- 

down, the walls separating the literary from 

the philosophical have really tumbled, the 
contemporary reader could be forgiven for 
thinking that therr lines of demarcanon are still 
respected. With the occasional exception, the 
novel has not become philosophical and the 
mainstream of Anglo-American philosophy has 
yet to emulate the more bellemstic leanings of its 
continental cousins. However, and thts is Andrew 

Bowie's pomt ın From Romanticism to Critical 

Theory, the pomt is not that philosophy and the 

literary should undergo a forced hybridiration 

Nor, pace Rorty, is it that philosophy collapses 

into a species of the genus hterature Instead, 

granting that literary theory grew up in response 
to a self-legitimating conception of literature 
analogous to the former, rather soi-disant status of 
philosophy as ‘queen of the sciences’, its concerns 
and those of philosophy have always been mutual 

In an age of mistrust of grand, explanatory 

meta-narratives it is as if there 1s a move back 

towards simple narratrve, the genealogical 
comfort of showing that the concerns of the 
present are hereditary revisitanons of the past 

Bowle’s take on this narranzation is the 

prefiguring of some of contemporary critical 

theory's preoccupations by some of the disparate 
figures making up the German Romantic 
traditon and the resultant development of 
hermeneutics. Contemporary theory has a blind- 
ness towards its precedents and, rather than press 
blindly on into an illusory postmodernism, 
engagement with ‘already cxisong resources’ 
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(p. 285) should be encouraged Bowie's small 
Romantic family of postmodernists before the 
letter include Jacobi, Schlegel, Novalis, Schleier- 
macher, Dilthey, Headegger, Benjamin, Adorno, 
and Gadamer In addition to simple genealogy, 
Bowte aims to show that the (post-) moderns owe 
some attention to the iconoclasts whose coaxial 
traditon leads to a time in which ‘many of the 
more extreme conceptions of language in the 
post-structuralist tradition can be seen to rely on 
undermuned ın the carly part of the nineteenth 
century’ (p. 120) Bowie also has a tension 
necessary for the modern critical theorist’ two 
sides. Opposing camps here are, broadly, the 
Anglo-American analytical philosophers and the 
continentals The stereotypes, ın cartoon form, 
are hard-nosed, ngidly rational analyms of truth 
function m a rule-bound methodological context 
against playful, tricksy, overly intellectual, usually 
French textual charlatanism masquerading as 
metaphysics. Bowie fills out these sketches, 
showing the light and shade of both. Analytical 
philosophy is valid as long as it is recognized that 
tt feeds directly into technological activity. The 
continental style is admissible in the same way 
that art is admissible, and this is part of Bowie's 
theme. 

German Romanticism as an aesthetically 
onented affair directly funds much of con- 
temporary hermeneutics, Bowie chums, and it 1 
hard to refute such a clam as he displays an 
inventory of key crises in the post-Enlightenment 
tradition which are still troubling critical theory 
The post-structural/postmodern assumptions are 
familiar by now: that the interpretative locus of 
literary theory is text not author, that truth 1s 
approached not as underwritten by simple 
identity but as a network of relanonal differences, 
that meta-narratrves are inadmissible as any- 
thing but alternative options freely replaceable, 
and, centrally, that literature is contemporanly 
perceived as a language which can rewnte rules 
and thereby open up new aspects of the world’ 
(p. 23). Cructal to the theme us the notion that art 
is as legitimate a medium for truth-function as 
the rationalistic codifications of the world of 
the natural sciences. And if this seems to set 
up a convenient opposition, so be it Without 
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contranes, to quote an aesthete fond of science, 
there ıs no progression. It 1s the hallmark of much 
contemporary theory that oppositional tensions 
are at work, and this dramatraton of the 
philosophical tradition adds narrative appeal of its 
own here 

Kant’s Copernican tum around the prvot 
between classical subject and object is something 
of a broad canvas for Bowie This ‘turn’ set up a 
huge chain reaction, both for philosophy and 
science, and part of the mitial stages of that 
reaction is the work of Jacobi. Jacobi’s re- 
onentation of truth as that which expresses 
rather than that which 1s expressed claims an 
Onentalism; by the ome this recodificanon has 
reached hermeneutics, that Orientalism remains 
Schleiermacher’s influence on Gadamer has 
often been stressed, but Bowe extends 
Schleiermacher’s role in postmodemity by 
showing the ‘acceptance of an mherent arcular- 
ity in understanding’ now associated with 
bermeneuncs (p. 111) Bowie makes the sabent 
point that Schlevermacher’s Protestant theology 
should not count him out of the contemporary 
fray Many theological writers are valuable for 
reasons central to Heidegger and Derrida, and to 
do with the structure of interrogation attendant 
on the model of the transcendental signified. One 
of the key Freudin lessons is that meaning 13 
transposable, retaining its form while shifting in 
ideatonal content Meaning and definition are 
threads which weave in and out of the thematics 
here, and Benjamin’s ‘constellation’ of conceptual 
context directly funds the central claim of Bowie’s 
book, that the failure of scsentstic ratio to grant art 
the privilege of being the bearer of amything like 
truth ıs able to be challenged. With Benjamin 
as 2 mentor, Adorno made a name as the 
problematixer of aesthetics, and this raises a 
theme which one hopes Bowie will come to 
address The problem 1s that of succession: if the 
aesthetic were suddenly granted the status of 
grand tribunal with regard to truth, replacing the 
deterministic critema of the sciences, would a 
cycle of intellectual history be inaugurated in 
which the technological became dangerous, 
insurrectionary, directly mspiring and all the 
other perks which art represents for the 
individual? After Benjamin, this century’s most 
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pertnent interrogation with regard to art m the 
context of technology comes from Heidegger, and 
it 18 a pity that Bowne toes the modern party line 
regarding Heidegger quite so subserviently When 
faced with Heidegger’s presence, much of 
modem antca! theory resembles the Hollywood 
morals of a World War O move, all Good 
Germans and Bad Nazis. Bowie's avuncular 
protestations, such as the inclusion of a 
parenthenzed ‘oh dear’ before the perceived 
condescension of a remark of Hesdegger’s, serve 
merely to break the confident rhythm of the 
book. Heidegger's mentor, Husserl, is nghtly 
recognized. Husserl merits analysis in any 
context, the different strands of Ideas have never 
ceased to agitate contemporary concerns and 
Derda us famously concerned with Husserban 
phenomenology. As with many current assess- 
ments, Bowie writes mn a hall of mirrors, with the 
threat of infinite conceptual regress at every tum, 
and the grounding concepts of phenomenology 
did much to recognize experience as in medias 
res One must, as Merleau-Ponty knew, start 
somewhere. 

And if the prophets of postmodernity are 
right, philosophy must end somewhere and, as 
its presence on the British university agenda 
becomes increasingly anaemic, ıt may not be far 
from the retrement home. If philosophy 1s forced 
into coalition then literary theory might make a 
good ally It is at least iconoclastic and no 
respecter of canon, producing readings which 
politicize, feminize, deconstruct, psychoanalyse, 
and generally wring interpretatons which come 
2s a shock to the Leavisite hangover which still 
affects much English literary cnocismn. 

In showing the protomoderm philosophical 
concerns of an important strand of German 
theory, Bowie has provided an extremely 
approachable piece of conceptual genealogy 
Hopefully, be will produce the companion piece 
it now requires, showing the fate of the 
mhentance shown to have been bequeathed 
to modernity, post- or otherwise, by the 
stll-mysterious philosophers of the German 
Romantic strain of literary theory, It would be a 
pity 1f Bowie avoided confronting Nietxsche—he 
does so here on the grounds that Nietzsche 3 
‘overrated’ (p 27}—because Nietzsche 1s becom- 
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ing pøs all over again after a fashionable tenure 
in critical theory’s back-catalogue. Nietzsche’s 
sngular hermeneutics haunts many of the per- 
sistent themes of Bowie's narratrve and has been 
overlooked. 

The final position on the broad analyucal/ 
Romanucist opposition is, perhaps, irreconcilable 
ab definitio, and may be analogous to the umpasse 
reached by Derrida and Searle, caused as it was by 
a mutual lack of acknowledgement of opposition 
methodology and termmology Art can keep 
claiming to be able to articulate truths which 
the scientistic disciplines ‘cannot express by 
evaluation, and technologists will continue to 
relegate art to the status of commercial recreation 
with no clam to any truth value outside the 


de facto range of its economic effects As with 
so many opposthons—and philosophy is in 
one sense the history of this internecine sectarian- 
ism—I suspect it will collapse into a simple 
question of affiliation, another guise for the 
Boo/Hooray theory. But that 1s not a weakness of 
From Romanticism to Critloel Theory, rather, ıt 1s the 
canvas on which Bowne pamts a family portrait 
revealing what Derrida has certainly always been 
alive to, that there is still nothing new under the 
sun, whether that sun is rendered by Van Gogh or 
Heisenberg. 


Surrey 
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DELIGHT IN THE NATURAL WORLD: 
KANT ON THE AESTHETIC 
APPRECIATION OF NATURE. 


PART M: THE SUBLIME IN NATURE 
Malcolm Budd 


I 


For Kant, a pure aesthetic judgement of the sublime is a singular, categorical 
judgement, that is not based on an interest in or a concept of the object it is 
occasioned by. In these respects it resembles a pure judgement of taste. But Kant’s 
fundamental thought about the sublime in nature is that, unlike beauty, sublimity 
cannot properly be predicated of any natural object. One of his reasons for 
holding this is that ‘sublime’ is a term of approval, but in itself an object that 
precipitates the feeling of the sublime is experienced as ‘contrapurposive’ for 
ourselves as embodied subjects, appearing incommensurate with our sensory or 
physical powers, and as it were violating our imagination (at least in one form of 
the sublime). Properly speaking, such an object can be said only to be suitable for 
inducing in us a feeling of sublimity, a vivid consciousness of a respect in which 
we are sublime, a feeling of our own sublimity as rational agents. A related 
difference between the beautiful and the sublime is that whereas natural beauty 
maintains the mind in restful contemplation, the sublime in nature stimulates a 
‘movement’ of or ‘agitation’ in the mind. Hence, since the feeling of our own 
sublimity is pleasurable, the movement of the mind provoked by the sublime in 
nature must in some way be ‘subjectively purposive’, either with respect to our 
power of cognition or with respect to our faculty of desire—it must induce 
pleasure in virtue of its consequences with respect to the sensuous and 
intellectual elements of perceptual knowledge (on the one hand, sensibility or the 
imagination, on the other, thought or the understanding) or with respect to our 
capacity for rational action. The first yields the mathematically sublime, the 
second the dynamically sublime.’ Each form of the sublime involves (i) an 
' Itis clear that Kant often forces his material into a framework that more naturally fits bis account 

of the mathematically, than the dynamically sublime—as his opening elucidation of the sublime in 

terms of unboundedness to which the thought of its totality is added (CJ, 244), which is 
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estimation (or awareness) of nature’s immensity, (ii) an operation of the 
imagination, (iii) a felt inadequacy in our power with respect to nature, and (iv) a 
compensating superiority over nature. But they differ in the character of what is 
estimated, the activity of the imagination, the inadequacy and the superiority. The 
mathematically sublime is concerned with the estimation of nature's size, the 
dynamically sublime with an awareness of nature’s might, in the mathematically 
sublime the imagination figures in an ‘aesthetic’ estimation of magnitude, in the 
dynamically sublime in an appreciation of force; whereas the inadequacy 
experienced in the mathematically sublime is an inability of the imagination, it 
is one of physical resistance in the dynamically sublime; and, finally, the 
mathematically sublime evokes a sense of the superiority of one of our mental 
faculties (thought) over another (sensibility), but the dynamically sublime makes 
palpable to us our status as moral agents, a status of incomparable value that is 
denied to nature. In each case, the vivid awareness of a manifest inability to cope 
with nature, which is experienced with pain, is the occasion of a vivid awareness 
of an aspect of ourselves that is superior to any aspect of nature, and this is 
experienced with pleasure (albeit—at least for the dynamically sublime—a 
‘negative pleasure’, respect).? 


0 


Kant defines the mathematically sublime as what is absolutely great or large, great 
beyond all comparison, i.e. in comparison with which everything else is small. It 
follows at once that nothing in nature that can be ‘given’ in perception, nothing 
that can be an object of the senses, is properly characterized as (mathematically) 
sublime. 

Kant’s account of the mathematically sublime is based on a distinction between 
two ways of estimating or judging an object’s size—an aesthetic or a (mere) 
mathematical estimation of magnitude. Now to judge how large anything is, we 
need something else in terms of which we measure it, and this unit of measure 
will itself have a magnitude. The distinction between the two forms of judging 
size 1s that an aesthetic, but not a mathematical, estimation of magnitude must be 
made by the eye, without the aid of measuring instruments, on the basis of the 


incorporated into the analysts of the judgement of or pleasure ın the sublime with respect to the 
so-called ‘quantty’ of such judgements, indicates—although his determination to lnk the 
experience of the sublime to morality u, as I later daum, allowed to distort his account of the 
mathematically sublime. In what follows in the text I attempt to steer a course that by and large 
ignores these deformations, and this necessitates my turning a blind eye to certain nuances of 
Kant’s thought. i : 

2 Paul Crowther’s excellent study The Kantian Sublime (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1991) contains a 
fine account of Kant’s notion of respect and the role it plays in Kant’s analysis of the expenence of 
the sublime. In what follows I have not signalled my disagreements with his interpretation of 
Kant’s thoughts about the sublime, although they will be apparent to readers of Crowther’s work. 
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object’s appearance in mere intuition, which requires that the unit of measure is 
itself ‘aesthetic’, something that can be comprehended in one intuition. Kant 
claims that all estimation of the magnitude of natural objects is ultimately aesthetic, 
and that whereas no greatest unit of measure is possible for the mathematical 
estimation of magnitude, there is a greatest for the aesthetic estimation of 
magnitude, namely the most that can be grasped in a single intuition. The truth 
behind the first claim is a minor matter and easy to see, but the nature and status 
of the second, which plays a crucial role in Kant’s account, is more elusive. 

To estimate the size of an object is to judge how many times bigger or smaller 
it is than a certain unit of measurement. But unless you know how big this unit 
is, knowing an object’s size in terms of this unit does not enable you to know how 
_ big the object is—whether it is bigger or smaller than a mountain or a molehill. 

And the additional knowledge required is not 2 matter of knowing the unit of 
measurement’s size relative to some other unit of measurement. Rather, you 
must grasp how big some unit of measurement is ın the sense of being able to 
apply that unit to the size of objects on the basis of perception, i.e. to demonstrate 
how big the unit is by indicating some object in your environment as being the 
same size as the unit or some fraction or multiple of it. Such an ability is 
fundamental in understanding how big or small something is on the basis of its 
measurements. This is the truth underlying Kant’s claim that all estimation of the 
magnitude of natural objects is ultimately aesthetic. 

Although he is not explicit about this, by an aesthetic estimation of magnitude 
Kant means an estimate, by the eye, of how many times greater (or smaller) the 
perceived object is than some aesthetically grasped unit of measure. Kant’s claim 
that there is a greatest aesthetic unit of measure is based on his conception of an 
extensive magnitude. For Kant, a magnitude is extensive if the representation of 
the parts makes possible, and therefore necessarily precedes, the representation of 
the whole. Spatial objects are extensive magnitudes, and so can be intuited only 
through successive synthesis of part to part.’ To take in a quantum by intuition, so 
as to be able to use it as a unit of measure for the estimation of magnitude, the 
imagination must engage in (i) apprehension (of the manifold of intuition) and 
(ii) comprehension: it must successively represent the parts of the given manifold 
and it must put them together in a single intuition. Apprehension can be carried 
on ad infinitum, but comprehension soon reaches its maximum, the most that can 
be grasped, retained, held together, in one intuition, yielding an impression of the 
whole, a visual impression of the entire expanse that was apprehended, a visual 
impression that encompasses the whole expanse. It reaches this maximum 
because a point is reached at which any advance in apprehension can be secured 
only at the expense of a loss in comprehension of what was earlier apprehended 
as this disappears from the imagination (CJ, 251-252): beyond this point one no 


> Critique of Pure Reason, A162—163/B203-204 
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longer has an impression of the whole and so lacks a sense of the distance from 
one end of the manifold to the other. And this maximum is the aesthetically 
greatest measure for the estimation of magnitude. 

It might seem natural to understand this conception of the greatest aesthetic 
unit of measure as the idea of some size beyond which the imagination (a 
particular person’s imagination or any person’s imagination) cannot comprebend 
the size of something in one intuition—some maximally comprehensible size. 
But this would be a mistake. 

Consider, first of all, how Kant believes that the existence of 2 maximum 
aesthetic unit of measure explains Savary’s observation in his Letters on Egypt that 
to gain the full emotional effect of the Pyramids (i.e. to experience them as 
sublime), it is necessary to look at them neither from too near nor from too far 
(CJ, §26, 252). The reason Kant advances is that, if they are viewed from too 
far away, the parts to be apprehended, the tiers of stone, are only obscurely 
represented, and their representation produces no effect on one’s aesthetic 
judgement; but if they are viewed from too near, the time needed by the eye to 
complete the apprehension from base to apex is too great for the comprehension 
ever to be complete, 1.c. for the size to be comprehended in a single intuition. 
Kant does not explain himself further, and I am sceptical of his claim to explain 
Savary’s observation. But two things are clear. First, Kant is assuming that the unit 
of measure is the height of a tier of stones. The obscure representation of the tiers 
of stone consists in its being unclear either where the divisions are (and so how 
many tiers there are) or how big they are. But if the unit of measure is the height 
of a tier of stones, we cannot see how many units compose the height of a 
Pyramid if we cannot see where the divisions are; and if we cannot see where the 
divisions are, we cannot see how great this umt of measure is. Accordingly, from 
too great a distance we cannot use the height of a tier of stones as an aesthetic 
measure of the height of a Pyramid. Second, to estimate the size of an object 
aesthetically, it must be possible to comprehend it in a single intuition, which for 
a Pyramid is possible from a distance, but not possible from a position so close 
that it necessitates the Pyramid’s being scanned from bottom to top in too great a 
time: to estimate the magnitude of an object aesthetically is to be able to see that 
it is so many such-and-such units of measure. In other words, as Kant 
understands the idea, in an aesthetic estimation of magnitude the object whose 
magnitude is to be estimated must itself be comprehended through the synthesis 
of a number of its parts equal in size to the unit of measure (for otherwise 
estimation by counting through progressive apprehension would always be 
possible, no matter how big the object might be). 

This brings out a point that Kant neglects to emphasize in his account of the 
mathematically sublime, but which 1s of vital importance, namely that how 
much of the visual field an object occupies—and so how much of it can be taken 
in in a single intuition—varies with its distance from the viewer: the more distant 
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it is, the less it occupies; and no matter how large an object may be, it can be 
accommodated within one’s visual field if it is far enough away (and emits or 
transmits enough light). This implies that to have 2 sense of the size of a very 
distant, massive object that, because of its immense distance, occupies a relatively 
small portion of the visual field, it is necessary to imagine how big it would look 
if seen from closer to.* It also implies, first, that an aesthetic estimate of an 
object’s size is bound up with an estimate of its distance, and, second, that, given 
the satisfaction of the condition concerning light, the magnitude of any object, 
however immense, is in principle available as an aesthetic unit of measure. But 
how far away something is cannot always be seen: its perception is dependent on 
various factors other than its distance, and these are not always present. And if 
you cannot see how far away an object is (the moon or a star, for example), you 
cannot see how big it is or estimate its size relative to other objects whose distance 
also cannot be seen. This radically affects the adequacy of the idea of an aesthetic 
estimation of magnitude as it is used by Kant in his account of the mathematically 
sublime, although J refrain from pressing this point in what follows. 

So Kant’s idea of there being a maximum for the unit of measure for an 
aesthetic estimation of magnitude is not the idea of there being, for each human 
being, some size beyond which such a unit cannot be comprehended by the 
imagination in a single intuition. Rather, it is the idea that, if, in the circum- 
stances, a proposed unit of measure takes too long to apprehend, it cannot on that 
occasion be used as a unit of measure in an aesthetic estimation of magnitude. 
Associated with this is the idea that for any given aesthetic unit of measure, there 
is a maximum size that the imagination can comprehend using this unit as measure; 
correlatively, for any given magnitude to be estimated aesthetically, the unit of 
measure in terms of which it can be estimated cannot be too small. Accordingly, 
as the magnitude to be estimated aesthetically increases, so must the unit of 
measure. It follows that if the magnitude is infinitely great, an attempt to estimate 
that magnitude aesthetically must end in frustration. If, therefore, we are 
prompted by nature to encompass an aesthetic unit of measure appropriate to the 
infinite, we will be engaged on an impossible task that will sooner or later expose 
the limitation of the imagination, and so our power of aesthetically estimating the 
magnitude of things in the world. It is precisely this that induces the experience 
of the mathematically sublime—or so Kant maintains. 

This interpretation is, at least in part, borne out by a revealing, although 
somewhat uncertain, passage: 


Examples of the mathematically sublime of nature in mere intuition are all those cases 
in which the imagination is given, not so much a larger numerical concept, as a large 
unit as measure (to shorten the numerical series). A tree judged by the height of a man 


‘4 In general we lack a sense of immense distances, a sense of how big they are, which manifests itself 
in our inability to imagine them, to form an adequate mage or succession of images of them. 
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gives, at all events, a standard for a mountain; and if the mountain is a mile high, ıt 
can serve as a unit for the number that expresses the earth’s diameter, so as to make 
it intuitable. The earth’s diameter can serve similarly for the known planetary system; 


this again for the Milky Way system; and the immense number of such Milky Way 
systems, called nebulae, which presumably form a system of the same kind among 
themselves, does not lead us to expect any boundaries here. Now in the aesthetic 
estimation of such an immense whole, the sublime les not so much in the greatness 
of the number, as in the fact that the farther we advance, the larger are the units we 
reach. (CJ, 256) 


Kant here indicates that the larger the object the magnitude of which is to be 
estimated aesthetically, the larger must the unit of measure be. And, remarkably, 
in this passage he seems to be happy with the idea of aesthetically estimating the 
magnitude of a mountain by that of 2 tree, the diameter of the earth by the height 
of a mountain, the extent of the solar system by the earth’s diameter, the size of 
our galaxy by that of the solar system, and so on.* But more significantly, having 
begun by identifying instances of the mathematically sublime in nature as cases in 
which the imagination must use a large unit—large relative to what?—as measure 
in the aesthetic estimation of magnitude, it turns out that it is the limitlessness, or 
the apparent limitlessness, of the universe that, so it seems, is responsible for the 
expenence of the sublime. For it is only in the aesthetic estimation of its 
magnitude, not ın the aesthetic estimation of the size of a tree, a mountain, the 
diameter of the earth, the solar system, the Milky Way galaxy, or any other system 
which has limits, that there is no end to the increasing size of the unit of measure 
that the imagination must encompass. Why and how is the infinite—Kant runs 
together the ideas of the infinite and the unlumited—implicated in the generation 
of the experience of the sublime when I am confronted by an immense object, 
but not by the limitless whole of the universe? 

It is hard to make plausible sense of Kant’s theory. The fundamental line of 
thought runs along these lines. An aesthetic estimate of magnitude involves the 
choice of a certain unit of measure and an estimate by sight of the magnitude of the 
given object as a certain mutiple of this unit. But we can do this (fairly easily) only 
for small multiples: the unit of measure for the aesthetic estimation of an object’s 
magnitude must not be too small relative to that magnitude. So the larger the object, 
the larger the unit of measure required to estimate its magnitude by sight. In other 
words, the aesthetic estimation of the magnitude of larger and larger objects requires 
the comprehension of progressively larger units of measure. But ın the experience of 
the mathematically sublime we are driven to try to make the unit of measure ever 
greater, beyond the imagination’s capacity. We are driven to attempt this by reason, 
which demands totality for all given magnitudes: for, according to the doctrine of the 


5 At CJ 254, however, Kant asserts that although the earth’s diameter can be apprehended, it cannot 
be comprehended in a single muuton Presumably he is thinking of travelling the distance of the 
earth's diameter in doing so one would apprehend its magnitude, but not comprehend it. 
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first Critique, if the conditioned (of whatever kind) is given, a regress in the series of 
its conditions is set us as a task This demand applies even for those magnitudes that 
can never be completely apprehended, although in sensory representations they 
are judged as completely given. And this demand requires comprehension in one 
intuition, embracing all the members of a progressively increasing numerical 
series, not exempting the infinite (space and past time),’ which we must regard as 
completely given. But the infinite is absolutely great—Kant’s opening definition of 
the (mathematically) sublime*—and it cannot be thought as a whole by using a 
standard of sense, an aesthetic unit of measure, for this would require the 
comprehension in one intuition of a magnitude that is a definite proportion of the 
infinite, an incoherent notion. Hence nature is sublime in those of its phenomena 
that in their intuition convey the idea of their infinity, which is so only when the 
greatest effort of the imagination is unable to estimate the magnitude of the object 
aesthetically, when the aesthetic estimation of magnitude cannot but be defeated. 
This line of thought (of which I have omitted certain curious details) is 
multiply problematic, even within the terms of Kant’s own philosophy. One idea 
contained in it is that the infinity of space is completely ‘given’, which recalls the 
assertion in the “Transcendental Aesthetic’ of the first Critique that ‘Space is 
represented as an infinite given magnitude’, ‘for all the parts of space coexist ad 
infinitum‘? Kant does not elaborate this thought, but for it to be relevant to the 
mathematically sublime, it must refer, not to the infinite divisibility of space, but, 
as I take it to do, to its infinite extent. It is Kant’s view in the first Critique that 
although space (the geometry of which is Euclidean) is infinite, the world, the 
magnitude of which is not given to us in an intuition, cannot be said to be finite 
or infinite in extent.’ Leaving this aside, however, and granting Kant that in our 
understanding of nature we are subject to the demand for a regress in infinitum, or 
if not in infinitum, at least in indefinitum,'' there is no good reason why this demand 


t For the application of this principle to space, see Critique of Pure Reason, A412-413/B439-440. 

7 Although Kant’s definition of the mathematically sublime as what 1s absolutely great applies as well 
to past time as to space, and although the magnitude of past time ıs just as surtable a cause of the 
expenence of the sublime as the magnitude of space, ıt would not be easy to apply or adapt Kant’s 
account of the mathematically sublime, with its emphasis on the insufficiency of a sensory standard 
for the aesthetic estimation of magnitude, which is designed to capture the experience of the 
sublime with respect to space, to cover the experience of the sublime evoked by a vmd awarenesss 
of the immensity of past time. A problem in extending any account of the sublime to past ume 
arises from the fact that if the appreciation of the sublimity of past time is property to be thought 
of as aesthetic it should, it seems, be based, not on the mere thought of the immensity of past ume, 
but on the experience of the passage of ume. 

* If the mathematically sublime is the infinitely great, only the universe as a whole (Le the entirety 
of space, as thought of by Kant) qualifies—and that uw something that cannot be seen, and its 
magnitude, therefore, not susceptible of aesthetc estumanon. 

” Critique of Pure Reason, Aas/B40. 

™ Ibid, Asa3—sas/Bs51~553, AS19—520/B 547-548. 

1 Ror this distinction, see ibid., As12-513/Bs40—s41. 
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should be applied to the aesthetic estimation of magnitude, which idea is essential 
to Kant’s understanding of the mathematically sublime. Even if, as the first 
Critique maintains, in the understanding of nature I am compelled to seek ever 
further for the conditions of the given conditioned, and so for ‘absolute totality’ 
and the unconditioned (‘conceived as containing a ground of the synthesis of the 
conditioned’),” this is a requirement only on how I must think about nature. 
Accordingly, I cannot think of space as having limits or the world as having limits 
in space. But the question that Kant gives no satisfactory answer to is this: “Given 
that I am concerned to form an aesthetic estimate of the magnitude of an object 
that confronts me, why should its immense size impose upon me the require- 
ment to attempt to estimate aesthetically, not its own magnitude, but an infinite 
magnitude, a task that requires an impossible aesthetic unit of measure and so 
violates the imagination?’ Furthermore, there is no object that can be given in 
intuition that conveys the idea of its own infinity (rather than the limitlessness of 
space); and Kant appears to hold (although this may be an aberration), not that 
there are natural objects whose magnitude cannot be estimated aesthetically, but 
that the magnitude of any particular object can be estimated aesthetically, given 
that it transmits enough light to the eye to be seen and can be compared in size 
with an object of lesser magnitude. 

Kant’s position is rendered even less compelling by an additional twist to the 
line of thought I have sketched. For Kant maintains that our ability to think the 
[given] infinite as a whole—the ability to comprehend the infinite in the world of 
sense completely under a concept—which is not possible by means of a standard 
of sense (an aesthetic unit of measure), is possible only because we possess a 
supersensible faculty or power with its idea of a noumenon as the substrate 
underlying the phenomenal world. This power Kant immediately equates with 
‘the power of being able to think the infinite of supersensible intuition as given 
(in its intelligible substrate)’ (CJ, 255)," this power being great beyond any 
comparison, i.¢. absolutely great, as an expansion of the mind that from the 
practical point of view feels itself able to pass beyond the bounds of sensibility. 
Accordingly, sublimity attaches only to the supersensible basis of human nature, 
the apprehension of a natural phenomenon serving only as a suitable occasion for 
becoming conscious of this basis (CJ, 280). Here at last, if not earlier, it becomes 
clear that Kant’s opening definition of the mathematically sublime as the 
absolutely great, which necessitates the introduction of the idea of infinity into 
Kant’s account, and which was designed to secure the moralized conception of 
the sublime that Kant favoured, led to distortions (and unclarities) in Kant’s 
elucidation of the mathematically sublime in terms of the aesthetic estumation of 


2 Tiid., A321~324/B377-380, A409/B436 
D The concept of infinity appears here to be misapplied to the noumenal substrate of the 
phenomenal world. 
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magnitude. These distortions usher in the infinite as something that, although 
given to us in our spatial experience, cannot be estimated aesthetically, but can be 
thought as a whole. It can be thought as a whole, an an absolute totality, as 
unconditioned, however, only by conceiving of the sensible world of appearance 
as being dependent on its intelligible basis, the world as it is in itself, thus making 
manifest our possession of a mental power superior to sensibility, in which our 
status as a causa noumenon is disclosed, the felt awareness of our supreme value as 
a moral agent sending a profound thrill through us.” 


sat 


Kant’s account of the dynamically sublime is, on the face of it, much more 
straightforward. He defines the dynamically sublime in nature—exhibited by the 
power of a hurricane, a tidal wave, an erupting volcano, a bolt of lightning, the 
tumultuous ocean, the high waterfall of a mighty river, for example—as a might 
(a power that is superior to great obstacles) that is not considered superior to 
oneself. But in fact this definition needs to be understood in a relativized fashion, 
for Kant distinguishes two powers of resistance that each of us possesses, and the 
dynamically sublime must be able to overcome one of these (no matter how hard 
we resist), and so be superior to it, but unable to overcome the other (unless we 
allow it to), and so be inferior to it. The first is our physical power, which is puny 
in comparison with the might of certain natural phenomena, whose force is such 
as to overwhelm and destroy us: in the face of such might we would be helpless. 
So with respect to physical force, nature is overwhelmingly superior to us. The 
second is the ability not to abandon our moral principles and commitment to 
morality, even under the greatest pressure. With respect to this, nature exerts no 
dominance over us, for we are capable of regarding all wordly goods, our health 
and even our life, as being less valuable than our being a morally good person, a 
person with a good will, i.e. as being small in comparison with moral worth. 
Since we must aspire to being morally good, as persons or moral agents we must 
consider ourselves as being superior to nature. In short, we are subject to nature’s 
might with respect to our self-preservation as physical beings (‘natural’ beings), 
but not as moral beings, because in so far as we are persons we must regard all 
physical goods, our life included, as of no consequence in comparison with our 
possession of a good will. 


H Ths picks up the first difference between the beautiful and the sublime that Kant identifies in hus 
opening discussion of the sublime: whereas the beautiful, being focused on an object's form, 1$ 
concerned with what is bounded, the sublime is concerned with boundlessness—boundlessness to 
which the thought of its totality is added (CJ, §23, 244). 

B In Kant’s rather extravagant formulation: ‘the thrill that comes over us at the mere idea of the 
sublime’ (Immanuel Kant, Anthropology from a Pragmatic Point of View, trans. Mary J Gregor [The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1974], p. 33). 
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To judge nature as being dynamically sublime it must be thought of as 
something that we would be physically unable to resist the might of, and so 
as fearful, an object to fear. However, at the time we make such a judgement 
we must not actually be afraid of, be feeling fear at, what we judge to be 
sublime; in fact, we must consider ourselves to be safe from its might, so that 
there is no reason to be afraid. But these are not the only conditions Kant 
imposes on a judgement of the dynamically sublime. Although there is an addi- 
tional requirement, and it is clear that this must involve the imagination, it is 
uncertain what it is.’ 

The simplest way of introducing the imagination into the experience of the 
dynamically sublime in nature would be to require that we do not just see some 
natural phenomenon as being extraordinarily powerful, so powerful that it would 
overwhelm whatever pathetically inadequate attempts at resistance we might put 
up against its might, but that we imagine its power—-we imagine the degree of its 
power or how powerful it is. This idea of imagining the power of a natural 
phenomenon could be understood in a number of ways, but one possibility is to 
interpret Kant as mtending the task of the imagination in the mathematically 
sublime to be taken as the guide to its role in the dynamically sublime. This 
would mean that its task in the dynamically sublime would be to imagine a unit 
of power or force adequate to estimating aesthetically the might of nature’s 
stupendous forces. But although Kant in places writes as though this is what he 
has in mind,” he does not elucidate the experience of the dynamically sublime in 
such a way that it is linked with the aim of estimating, without measuring 
instruments, how powerful a given natural phenomenon is, and there is no 
indication of what the nature of such a process of estimation might be. Now there 
would be no insuperable problem in attributing to Kant the idea that in being 


* One idea that can be put ande is that we must imagine ourselves morally resisting the natural 
phenomenon’s might (although being physically overwhelmed by it). Indeed, this would make no 
sense. It is true that we might magine a situanon in which the only way of preserving ourselves 
from such force is by sacrificing our moral worth, and finding ourselves not being prepared to 
abandon our commitment to the morally good in order to save our life But although Kant holds 
that nothing should make us sacnfice our moral worth for anything else we value, and that we 
Judge nature aesthetically as dynamucally sublime because it encourages us to realise that we would 
not, or would not have to, bow down before the might of nature if our highest principles were at 
stake and we had to choose whether to uphold or abandon them (CJ, §28, 26a), he does not require 
us to imagine ourselves being in such a situation and remaming true to the requirements of 
morality despite the consequences of doing so. 

Kant assimilates the work of the imagination in the experience of the dynamically sublime to that 
of its futile task in the expenence of the mathematically sublime in these two passages: ‘if we 
expand our empirical power of representation (mathematically or dynamically) in intunting nature, 
reason, as the capacity to [think] the independence of the absolute totality, inevitably intervenes 
and calls forth the effort of the mind, although a futile one, to make the representaton of the 
senses adequate to this totality’; “But this idea [of the supersensible] us rwakened in us by an object 
the aesthetic estimation of which strains the magination to its utmost, whether in respect of 
extension (mathematically) or might over the mind (dynamucally)’ (CJ, 268). 
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impressed by nature’s might we form an aesthetic estimate of its power, if this 
means an estimate based on unaided observation of its appearance. For when we 
encounter some strikingly powerful natural phenomenon, we often form an 
impression, some kind of estimate, of the magnitude of its power merely on the 
basis of sight (and also, often, sound). Of course, if we were to attempt to form a 
precise estimate, we would undoubtedly fail. However, the fact is not that we 
strive to form such an estimate, only to be defeated, but that we do not even try; 
for in the experience of the dynamically sublime we are concerned only with the 
natural phenomenon’s being immensely more powerful than we are, not with 
just how much more powerful it is. Moreover, it is entirely unclear in what sense 
the basis of such an estimate could be an aesthetic unit of measure, comprehended 
by the imagination, as Kant requires. Furthermore, if it were Kant’s intention that 
his accounts of the mathematically and dynamically sublime should be unified in 
this way, it would be even more difficult to effect a plausible introduction of the 
infinite into the estimation of the dynamically sublime than it is in the estimation 
of the mathematically sublime. For Kant would need the infinity of nature’s 
power to be given in our experience of nature, just as he conceives of infinity as 
being given in our experience of a spatial magnitude. Finally, Kant does not need 
to introduce the imagination into the experience of the dynamically sublime in 
the suggested manner—as attempting to comprehend an adequate unit of 
measure for an aesthetic estimation of the magnitude of nature’s power—in order 
to secure a connection with morality, since this connection has already been 
effected in a much more straightforward manner. 

Another possibility, a hint of which might be discerned in Kant’s text (CJ, 269), 
is that in addition to thinking of some natural phenomenon as something we 
would be unable to resist the might of, and so as fearful, we must imagine 
ourselves being afraid. If this were Kant’s intention, perhaps the idea would be 
that we imagine the phenomenon’s irresistible might by imagining what it 
would be like to be threatened by, even subjected to, its enormous power and by 
this means we imagine ourselves into a state of fear, experiencing fear of nature, 
not really, but in the imagination. Accordingly, if Kant were to think of the 
imaginative experience of fear as having the same hedonic sign as the real 
experience, the imagination would figure in the experience of the dynamically 
sublime in a manner that adversely affects our state of well-being, albeit only for 
a short time. And Kant certainly needs something of this kind if he 1s to remain 
true to his idea that the feeling of the sublime is a pleasure that arises only 
indirectly, from ‘a momentary inhibition of the vital forces’ (CJ, §a3, 245). 

But, as I have indicated, there is little, if any, textual support for this suggestion, 
which would in any case make the role played by the imagination in the 
generation of the experience of the dynamically sublime markedly less significant 
than its role in the experience of the mathematically sublime. Whereas in the 
experience of the mathematically sublime the futile striving of the imagination to 
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encompass an adeguate unit of measure for the aesthetic estimation of nature’s 
magnitude is intimately related to the positive fruit of the experience, the feeling 
of our possession of a superior power, a feeling that is available to us, Kant 
claims (CJ, 258-259), only through the preceding experience of the imagination’s 
inadequacy, in the experience of the dynamically sublime the imagination 
would serve only to endow the experience with the element of pain (a frison of 
distress experienced imaginatively) demanded by Kant’s double-aspect con- 
ception of the experience of the sublime. 


IV 


What exactly does Kant take the feeling of the sublime in front of nature to be? 
He conceives of it as an emotion with a complex phenomenology, possessing 
both a twofold hedonic reaction and a twofold thought-content, the two hedonic 
reactions having opposite signs, the negative leading to the positive, the first 
involving repulsion from the perceived object, the second attraction to it. For 
Kant, an emotion is a feeling in which pleasure 1s brought about only by means of 
a momentary check to the vital forces within the body followed by a stronger 
outpouring of them (CJ, §14, 226), furtherance of the vital forces occasioning a 
feeling of well-being, hindrance the reverse. The negative component,of the 
feeling of the sublime is an unpleasant awareness of the inadequacy of our 
sensory or physical power: the inadequacy of our sensory power to the perceptual 
comprehension of nature’s immensity—our inability to construct an adequate 
aesthetic unit of measure, one that can be taken in in one intuition and is suitable 
for an estimation of the infinite—or the madequacy of our physical power to 
resist the immense force of a natural object or phenomenon. The realization of 
this inadequacy, which is somewhat distressing, is forced upon us by confron- 
tation with an appropriate natural phenomenon. The positive component is a 
feeling of elevation in judging our own worth, a feeling of our supremacy over 
the natural world, the compensatory realization that, in comparison with 
anything in the sensible world, however immense, even the entirety of the 
sensible world, and despite our physical vulnerability to the might of natural 
phenomena, ‘the rational vocation of our cognitive powers’ (CJ, §27, 257) and the 
presence within us of the moral law that commands allegiance notwithstanding 
obstacles of sensibility, endows us with an importance, a value, infinitely superior 
to that of nature." 


% Kant attempts to characterize the feeling of the sublime ın a unitary fashion in terms of the 
tion in the following way (CJ, 269). In its empirical use, the imagination renders our 

feeling of well-being dependent on our physical state, on what is ‘nature’ within us, and so as 
dependent on nature outside us. But the imagination is also an instrument of reason, and as such 
allows us to regard ourselves as being mdependent of and superior to nature In the experience of 
the sublime, imagination ın its first role feels sacrificed (to reason), so that there 1s a momentary 
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But the two components of Kant’s characterization of the feeling of the 
sublime in nature are of unequal merit. If we acknowledge Kant’s restriction to 
pure aesthetic judgements of the sublime in nature, which concern only mere 
magnitude or power, and we agree that there is a distinctive double-aspect 
experience associated with such a judgement, one element of Kant’s charac- 
terization is, I believe, to some extent plausible, but the other is wide of the 
mark. 

The plausible idea, if not in the precise form that Kant outlines, is that of our 
being painfully affected by the immensity of what we face—by nature’s awesome 
magnitude or power (or both}—when we imaginatively realize its extent or force. 
But, first, rather than identifying this pain, in the experience of the mathemati- 
cally sublime, as arising from the imagination’s fruitless struggle to come up with 
an appropriate unit of measure for an aesthetic estimation of nature’s boundless 
magnitude, it would seem closer to the truth to see it as an effect on, a shock to, 
our everyday self-concern and self-esteem brought about by a vivid realization of 
our relative insignificance in the immense order of nature.” In fact, contrary to 
Kant’s theory, the idea of an aesthetic estimation of magnitude does not figure at 
all in the analysis of the experience of the mathematically sublime, which arises 
from the sheer immensity of some element of nature relative to our own size, 
rather than from any attempt to estimate exactly or roughly how large this 
clement is—how much larger it is than us, for example. And, second, although 
Kant appears not to pinpoint the exact source of this pain in the experience of the 
dynamically sublime, it would be plausible to identify it as arising from a 
heightening of the sense of our vulnerability to nature’s power when we are faced 
by and imagine ourselves being subjected to it. In both cases, therefore, the sense 
of our being in the world that tends to inform the way in which we live our life 
is disrupted. We live our life in the only way in which a life can be lived—from 
the first-person point of view, with limited horizons and relative security from 
the natural environment. But the safe confrontation with the overpowering 
forces of nature is conducive to a feeling of our inadequacy to withstand them 
and the presence of nature’s immensity is liable to induce a vivid awareness of our 
vanishingly small significance in the wider universe. Accordingly, the normal 
sense of our being in the world can be undercut either by this feeling of acute 


inhibition of our feeling of well-being, with a consequent repulsion from the object, but in rts 
second role is more than adequately compensated, receiving an expansion and a might greater than 
the one it has sacrificed, so that the inhibition 1s followed immediately by a very powerful feeling 
of well-being, made all the stronger because of the previous momentary check, with a consequent 
attraction to the object. Parts of this characterteation appear better suited to Kant’s account of the 

1 Kant’s awareness of this aspect of the experience of the mathematically sublime is, I believe, 
recognizable in his characterization of the excessivé demand made on the imagination ‘as like an 
abyss in which it ıs afraid to lose itself (Cf, 258). 
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vulnerability to nature or by this realisation of our minute place in nature, in 
either case with a disturbing effect on our emotions.” 

The other element of Kant’s account—the identification of pleasure in the 
sublime as pleasure in the felt.realization of our superiority to nature—appears to 
be no more than a product of his inveterate tendency to evaluate everything by 
reference to moral value—by its capacity or disposition to further moral value or 
to make vivid morality’s supreme status—a tendency that led him to moralize, in 
one way or another, any experience he valued. Of course, there is no reason to 
regard Kant as being mistaken about the nature of the positive aspect of his own 
emotion of the sublime. On the contrary, his reverence for morality would have 
led him to introduce into his own experience of great natural size or force 
precisely the character that his theory attributes to the pleasurable aspect of the 
experience of the sublime, thus enabling him to read this character off his own 
experience as being constitutive of the positive aspect of the experience of the 
sublime in general. But what was, I believe, undoubtedly a feature of Kant’s own 
experience is highly likely to be absent from the expenence of many, if not most, 
of us. 

If, however, the invigorating, pleasurable, effect of the experience of vastness or 
overwhelming power in the experience of the sublime 1s not captured by Kant’s 
moralizing interpretation, what'explains it? If the characterizations I have offered 
of the negative, deflating component are on the right lines, the natural suggestion, 
which effects a desirable unification of the experience of the sublime, is that the 
positive component is also a function of the disruption of our ordinary sense of 
self, the sudden shock of a change of vision. With the sudden dropping away, 
when confronted by the magnitude or power of nature, of our everyday sense of 
the importance of our self and its numerous concerns and projects, or of our 
normal sense of the security of our body from external natural forces, the 
heightened awareness of our manifest vulnerability and insignificance in 
the natural world counteracting our normal self-centredness, in the experience of 
the sublime the disappearance of our preoccupation with and concern for self is, 
after the initial shock, experienced with pleasure. And conceiving of the negative 
and positive elements as in this way arising from the same root has the advantage 
of providing an explanation of a further feature of Kant’s account. For Kant 
conceives of the feeling of the sublime in front of nature as not just an emotion 
with two aspects, but as one in which there js a movement back and forth 
between the two aspects, an oscillation between repulsion from and attraction to 


® This is, of course, reminiscent of Schopenhauer’s theory of aesthetic expernence. In fact, his 
impressive account of the feeling of the sublime is, I believe, marred only by the intrusion of hus 
doctrine that ‘the world 1 my representation’ and attendant conceptions—a significant intrusion, 
since it is the foundation of his explanation of the positive, exaltatory character of the experience 
See Arthur Schopenhauer, The World as Will and Representation, trans. E. F. J. Payne (New York 
Dover, 1966), vol. L, §39. 
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the object.” This is precisely what would be expected to happen in any somewhat 
protracted observation of an awesome natural magnitude or power, if the 
experience of the sublime answers to the characterization I have offered.” 


vV 


Finally, there is a problem with Kant’s account of pure aesthetic judgements 
about the sublimity of natural objects that arises from the stringency of his 
requirement of purity. Judgements about the sublimity of natural objects (or, 
rather, their suitability to induce a feeling of sublimity in humanity), if they are to 
be pure aesthetic judgements, must not be based on concepts, in particular, 
concepts of the purposes of natural objects, purposes they have in nature (or 
purposes to which they can be put). Kant represents a pure aesthetic judgement 
of the sublime in nature as being a judgement occasioned by the boundlessness, 
the immensity, of matter, in its extent (the mathematically sublime) or power (the 
dynamically sublime), as this matter appears in perception (independently of how 
it is conceptualized). A pure aesthetic judgement about the mathematically 
sublime must consider nature merely as involving magnitude, and one about the 
dynamically sublime must consider nature merely as force, in both cases the 
judgement resting only on how nature irnmediately manifests itself to the eye. In 
other words, pure aesthetic judgements about the sublimity of nature must be 
based on the intrinsic character of a natural object’s or phenomenon’s sensible 
intuition or image—how the imagination, not the understanding, presents it: in 
Kant’s terminology, as it is presented in the representation by which it is given, 
not by which it is thought. Accordingly: 


2 In fact, Kant himself oscillates between two characterizations of the relation between the positive 
and negative hedonic aspects of the emotion, one representing them as being experienced 
concurrently (CJ, 257), the other as succeeding one another (CJ, 247, 258). These characterizanons 
could be reconciled by construing the ‘movement’ from one aspect to another, not as the 
replacement of the one by the other, but 2s a change in the relative prominence or salience of the 
aspects: neither disappears; rather, they take turns in occupying the foreground of consciousness, 
the one receding as the other advances. Whether or not such a reconciliation is desirable, the 
frequency of the need to return to the negative side in order to continue to expenenece the pontive 
side vanes from person to person 

2 Kant’s characterization of the sublime elsewhere is of little help: “The sublime (svbHme) ıs that 
greatness in size or intensity which mspires awe (magnitudo reverenda): ıt simultaneously mvites us to 
approach it (so as to make our forces equal to it) and deters us by the fear that in comparison with 
it we shall shrink into msignificance in our own estimation (thunder over our head, for example, 
or a high, rugged mountain). When we are in a‘safe place, the gathenng of our forces to grasp the 
appearance, along with our anxiety about not being able to nse to its greatness, arouses astonishment 
(a feeling that is agreeable because it contnuously triumphs over pain)’ (Anthropology from a 
Pragmatic Point of View, §68) (Compare ‘At the nght of mountains ascending to heaven, deep 
ravines with raging streams in them, deep-shadowed wastelands that invite melancholy 
meditations, and sumilar phenomena, a spectator [who knows he is safe] 1s seized by astonishment 
bordering on terror, by dread and a sacred thnll. [C], 269] ) 


pe 
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when we call the sight of the starry sky sublime, we must not base our judgement upon 
any concepts of worlds inhabited by rational beings, with the bright dots that we see 

` filling the space above us as their suns moving in orbits prescribed for them with great 
purposiveness. But we must take it just as we see it, as a vast all-embracing vault; and 
only under such a representation may we posit the sublimuty that a pure aesthetic 
judgement attributes to this object Similarly, when we judge the sight of the ocean, 
we must not regard it as we, endowed with all kinds of knowledge (not contained, 
however, in the immediate intuition), think it, as, say, a vast realm of aquatic creatures, 
or as the great reservoir that supplies the water for the vapours that fill the air with 
clouds for the benefit of the land, or again as an element that divides continent from 
continent yet makes possible the greatest communication between them. Instead, to 
judge the ocean sublime we must regard it as the poets do, merely as ıt manifests itself 
to the eye: if it ıs calm, as a clear mirror of water bounded only by the heavens; if it is 
turbulent, as an abyss threatening to overwhelm everything. (CJ, 270)” 


Here Kant rightly deems various thoughts about suitable objects of a judgement 
of sublimity as being irrelevant to such a judgement. But when we look at the 
stars, what are they given to us as? How are they immediately presented in 
intuition? Certainly not as very distant suns. Merely as specks of light, then? Or 
perhaps as distant light-emanating objects of some kind? It seems clear that only 
the second alternative is suited to the experience of the sublime, but this 
conception of what is given to us in the perception of the night sky studded with 
stars is not licensed by Kant’s restriction of a pure aesthetic judgement about the 
sublime in nature to the character of the subject’s sensible intuition. Kant’s 
category of the mathematically sublime concerns spatial magnitude.™ But neither 
the size nor the distance of stars can be seen: stars are presented ın the visual field 
as spots of light, and although this is the sensible appearance of extraordinarily 
distant, massive light-producing objects, we know this not in virtue of the 
intrinsic nature of the appearance. Accordingly, to respond to the appearance of 
the starry sky at night as the appearance of a magnitude of extraordinarily distant 
gigantic objects (suns) is to respond not to the bare sensible intuition of them, but 
under 2 concept of the kind of thing they are; and it is not the mere sensible 
appearance of the night sky, but the thought of the immensity of the 
universe—the immensity of the distance from us of what we can see, the 
immensity of the volume of space that surrounds us, and perhaps the immensity 
of past time (especially as exemplified by the immensity of the time taken by the 





® In fact, Kant wtroduces this passage (from the ‘General Remark on the Exposition of Aesthetic 
Reflective Judgements’) by asserting that, because he is at this stage of his argument concerned 
solely with pure aesthetic judgements, no examples of sublime objects of nature that presuppose the 
concept of a purpose must be chosen But, as 1s evident in the passage, and 1s required by his strongest 
conception of a pure aesthetic judgement, his restriction is more severe than this. 

H The sheer magnitude of the number of specks of light visible in the clear might sky is not to the 
point (as the number of grains of sand on a beach demonstrates). Rather, tt is the fact that these 
specks of light are stars, massive, light-emitting, incredibly distant objects—distant both from 
ourselves and from one another. 
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light emitted from the stars to reach us)—that is responsible for the awe that 
thrills us when we experience that appearance as sublime. This thought is not 
contained in the ‘immediate intuition’ of the night sky but informs the perceptual 
experience only of those who have acquired an understanding of what they are 
looking at. And in a case of what Kant entitles the dynamically sublime, the might 
of which must be seen as fearful, is the power of what confronts us always or ever 
a feature of how the object is presented in sensible intuition, rather than in 
thought? Kant himself construes force, not as something that is given to us by 
sensibility, but as something that is thought through the understanding» 

So in both forms of the sublime, it is often the case that in order to see some 
natural phenomenon as being of immense magnitude or force it is necessary to 
see it under a concept, and in responding to it with the feeling of the sublime we 
are responding to an aspect of it that is not given in immediate intuition but 
introduced into our experience only by means of the concept through which the 
phenomenon is thought. Now Kant’s fundamental idea about a judgement of the 
sublime is that sublimity is improperly predicated of a natural object, which can, 
at most, be said to be suitable for arousing in the mind ‘a feeling that is itself 
sublime’ (CJ, §23, 246), the impropriety arising most basically from the approval 
expressed by a predication of sublimity. It might seem, therefore, that the 
required adjustment to Kant’s thought is the concession that natural objects 
regarded under (non-purposive) concepts of the kinds they instantiate—or even 
(if there are any)* organisms of immense size or power regarded under purposive 
concepts of the natural kinds they exemplify—are just as suitable for giving rise to 
the feeling of the sublime as are non-purposive natural objects that are 
unmediately given in perception as being of immense magnitude or force; and if 
it is the feeling that is itself sublime,” sublimity can be predicated of objects of 
the former kinds with no greater impropriety than when predicated of the latter. 
But this mislocates the difficulty for Kant. The problem is not that in a 
judgement of the sublime natural phenomena often need to be judged under the 
concept of the kind they instantiate. Rather, it is that the property of a natural 


B Por Kant, the concept of force is derivative from the concept of causality, which 1s not a function 
of sensible intuition 

% In Kant’s classification of aesthenc judgements about nature there 1s no counterpart with respect to 
the sublime of the judgement of dependent beauty. There us good reason for the omission: the 
notion of qualitauve perfection has no application to the likely objects of the sublime in nature (a 
mountain, an abyss, the ocean, the starlit sky, a massive waterfall, an exploding volcano), mnce they 
lack natura! functions. And no objects with natural functions have anything like the stre or power 
of such objects as these. (For Kant, 2 monstrous natural object of a purposive land could not be 
qualitatrvely perfect: ‘An object is monstrous if by its magnitude it defeats the purpose that 
constitutes its concept’ [C], 253].) 

V If pleasure in the sublime is a propositonal pleasure, pleasure in our awareness of ourselves as 
being moral agents, who have a value that transcends that of anything else, then although a 
judgement of the sublime will not be based on an interest in the natural object that occasions the 
awareness, it will be based on pleasure in a fact about the world. 
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phenomenon that is the concern of d judgement of the sublime—immensity of 
space or power—is a deliverance, not of sensibility, but of the understanding. It is 
therefore unsurprising that in Kant’s best-known passage about his favourite 
instance of the sublime in nature, the star-studded sky at night, he does not 
restrict his reaction to how the sky is given to him in perception: 


Two things fill the mind with ever new and increasing wonder and awe, the oftener 
and the more steadily we reflect on them: the starry heavens above me and the moral 
law within me. I do not merely conjecture them and seek them as though obscured 
in darkness or in the transcendent region beyond my honzon: I see them before me, 
and I associate them directly with the consciousness of my own eastence. The 
heavens begin at the place I occupy in the external world of sense, and broaden the 
connection in which I stand into an unbounded magnitude of worlds beyond worlds 
and systems of systems and into the limitless times of their periodic motion, their 
beginning and their duration.” 


Malcolm Budd, Department of Philosophy, University College London, Gower Street, 
London WCE 6BT, UK. ° 


™* Immanuel Kant, Cridgwe of Practical Reason, trans Lewis White Beck (New York: Macmillan, 1993), 
‘Conchision’, p 169. 
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AFRICAN ART AND THE AESTHETICS 


OF HIDING AND REVEALING 
Ajume H. Wingo 


THE first time I came close to a ceremonial mask of my culture outside of my 
home region was at a gallery in Berkeley, California, where it was for sale. The 
mask was very old. It represented an ancestral spirit. It did not belong there. I 
hesitated to touch the mask because I knew it was a sacred object from our men’s 
secret society, used particularly in masquerade rituals to link the world of the 
living with that of the ancestors and to bridge the gap between life and death. At 
home in Nso,' a kingdom in the North-West Province of Cameroon, a mask such 
as this would be kept in a secret location known only to those who have been 
initiated as its custodians. They may touch it; others may not. Yet in the gallery in 
Berkeley even children looked at it or bad their attention called to it by their 
parents, and everyone touched it delicately to feel its alternating coarse and 
smooth surfaces.? Forgetting that I was not in Nso anymore, I almost advised 
people not to touch the mask, for fear of the consequences that might befall their 
families from toying with such a sacred object. As my confusion abated, however, 
I saw that these people could touch the mask without harm, and it occurred to me 
that perhaps the thing that did not belong there was me. 

Everyone enjoyed looking at the mask. A glance was not enough. People 
pushed themselves forward to stare at it. They looked again and again. It evoked 
an aura by means of its complex yet simple nature. The mask was awe inspiring 
yet disorienting to the onlookers. The combination of circles, squares, and 
rectangular shapes created a visual conflict, yet the rhythmic and poetic harmony 
of the parts gave it a resolution with a cathartic quality. It was designed to evoke 
just this response. Clearly, I was looking at an object removed from its cultural 
context. I was even more disoriented than the others for I knew more about the 
mask. Por me the mask contained a celestial flame warming and lighting my heart 


1 Nso is defined geographically and culturally. One can say I am going to Nso; I am a Banso; and I 
speak Lamnso The first designates the geographical location; the second an identity; and the last 
the language. 

7 1 should hasten to add that artworks in display at the gallery or museum should not be touched, but 
the reason why they should not be touched in the West 1s quite different from those in Africa. This 
point was brought to my attention by Suzanne Preston Blier, Harvard University. 
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with an excitement and transport that moved my imagination not only to Nso but 
also to a transcendental world, the abode of our ancestors. 

Two different kinds of experience occurred at the gallery: one shared by 
Americans (Nso cultural outsiders) who enjoyed the mask while knowing little 
or nothing about the Nso culture that created it, and one unique to me who knew 
more about the mask and Nso culture. Why was that? Firstly, the Nso mask, as 
well as most African art,’ is pnmarily functional. To say that Nso art as well as 
other African art is functional indicates that it cannot exist autonomously as an 
object of pure aesthetic contemplanon—or as ‘art for art’s sake’.* That African art 
is functional does not imply that it is not, cannot, and should not be enjoyed for 
its intrinsic properties, purely as an object of aesthetic pleasure without procuring 
any additional benefits. Consider the mask again. It, in fact, was enjoyed 
‘intrinsically’, as the Berkeley experience proved. The gallery audience at 
Berkeley enjoyed it with no knowledge of its function. In Nso, a dance perfor- 
mance and a ritual procession by the elders accompanied by a masquerade 
involves and absorbs people without their having any thought of the general 
usefulness of such involvement and absorption. To that extent, art is enjoyed 
intrinsically. That is, it could exist as an end in itself and not a means to some 
other end. But art in Africa is continuous with everyday life experiences. It does 
not exist apart from life experiences. 

To observe and truly understand the African artworld is to enter into the world 
of African culture. For example, the experience of watching a mask in Nso ritual 
and dance performance goes beyond performance to the enjoyment of everyday 
experience in life, both past and present, and even future. Art in Nso not only helps 
to undergird the political structure; it is not merely a means, but a constitution of it. 
Works of art, like masks, are made to perform specific functions. This is not always 
obvious. Masquerade performance and dance, for example, are visible, but the 
functions they perform and how they are performed are not. Their real functions are 
hidden. Thus the title of my paper, the aesthetics of hiding. The central point of this 
paper is that aesthetic experience in my culture—as in most cultures in Africa—is a 
result of hiding and revealing, the seemingly paradoxical method necessary for the 
art to serve its primary function. I prefer the term veiling to revealing and hiding. 
Veils are translucent. There is always the potential to see through veils. Art in 
African cultures veils social functions. 


3 To talk of ‘African art’ us shorthand for talking about diverse arts in Africa, especially Africa south 
of the Sahara. By African art, I refer to artwork created in or outside the continent by Africans. 
Such African artworks might differ from one another but are bound together by a ‘family 
resemblance’. 

4 The aesthetic movement owes much of its inspiration to Kantian aesthetics and the Romantic 
movement ın Europe. The idea of art for art’s sake was in part a reaction to the utltanan and 
materialistic values of the new industrial age. For more on this issue see, Suzanne Preston Blier, 
‘Endunng Myths of African Art’, Afrka: The Art of a Continent (Guggenheim Museum, 1996), 
pp. 30-31. 
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There are four categories of aesthetic observers corresponding to aesthetic 
experience: (i) the cultural outsider who appreciates mainly the visual surfaces of 
the image; (ii) the semi-initiated insider (a typical villager), who does not 
understand all the meanings of the mask, but understands some of them, and for 
whom masks are a reminder of the value of secrecy; (iii) the initiated insider 
(including the artist), whom we would define as a member of the secret society; 
and who presumably understands everything (or almost everything) that the 
mask says about human relations between this world and other worlds; and (iv) 
trained scholars with extensive knowledge of the culture who specialize in 
interpreting art. 

Think again of the mask at the gallery in Berkeley. The artist created it to serve 
a dual function: first, to broadcast the existence of functional secrecy in the Nso 
palace men’s secret societies known as Nwerong and Ngiri; second, to act as an 
ancestral spiritual magnet. Let me say a bit more about each of these functions.’ 

The secret societies function to undergird and transmit the fundamental values 
of society, such as cohesion, the (spiritual) well-being of the members, entertain- 
ment, enforcement of laws and upholding of customs and values from one 
generation to another.® 

The idea of broadcasting secrecy sounds oxymoronic. It is not. In Nso (as in 
many African communities) the existence of public secrets must be made known 
for the secrets to be efficacious. What it is that is secret is not apparent, except to 
the members who have undergone some initiation, but the existence of the secret 
is made known as much as possible to everyone. The fact that laws exist 
governing the entire tribe under the tutelary of the elders in consultation with the 
ancestors 1s the most broadcast secret. The palace masquerades (I explain and 
demonstrate below) found in the two secret societies of Nwerong and Ngiri in the 
Nso palace are the most elaborate and adorned; and thus the most captivating. 
The masquerade from the Nwerong and Ngiri will only attend to the death 
celebration of elders (normally members), large family heads (a Shufai and a Fai); 
the King’s seven advisors (vibay); the paramount queen (Yaa) and king (Fon); 
and the paramount queens and kings from neighbouring tribes. These death 
celebrations attract large crowds composed of members and non-members of 
Nso from different parts of Cameroon and even from abroad. Non-members 
come for the spectacle in the palace. There, the palace masquerades and the 
performances occupy the central spot. There are numerous other secret societies 
corresponding to large families. A large family numbers about three hundred 
individuals. They have masks, but their masks are not as elaborate and contain 


5 A note of caution’ to call the Nwerong and Ngiri societies secret societies is not exhaustive of 
those terms. Secrecy us just one aspect of a multitude of things that goes on there, such as the 
enforcement of the laws governing the tbe and entertainment of the general public 

® My object here is not to expose or explain secrets; rather, it 1s to explore their existence and 
ngnificance. 
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features that are more specific. If a family is seen with an elegant mask that 
captures the imaginations of the public at large, that mask would be adopted, 
deconsecrated (to cleanse it of particular use by a family), and reconsecrated in 
the palace for communal function. The masks in the Nso palace may not be 
replicated by any artist in Nso. 

The palace masks are made only by Nso’s artists. The masks are made to 
be intrinsically and enchantingly beautiful and to be perceived by individuals as 
such. Beauty as well as other perceptible traits are invited to aid in their functions. 
Masks as well as other sculptures are configured with features abstracted from 
animals, insects, human beings, plants, and spiritual imaginings. A rhythmic 
balance is struck and some of the features are meant to be bold and stand out. Lapses 
and conflicts disorient the viewer, but these conflicts are resolved in the totality of 
the image. (It is worth noting that African music, similarly, relies on rhythmic 
conflict, and on ultimate resolution of internal conflict in the totality of the piece.) 

Some features on the mask are universally recognizable. Irrespective of their 
shapes, masks have two eyes, a nose, and a mouth. The face 1s a primary feature 
of all African masks. Similarly, the dance steps associated with masking rituals are 
easily learned and recognizable, (though during a dance performance members of 
the groups will come out one by one and spontaneously perform some 
complicated steps and moves). Those steps to an outsider may seem random but 
the dancer can explain what he or she is doing. The rhythm is easily recognizable 
and there is a roundelay beat that resonates in almost every musical performance. 
That beat is meant to be obvious and understandable to almost every listener. 
Then, there is the intricate punctuation by abstract sounds that are meant to give 
voice to the ancestral world. Some of those sounds are not meant to be readily 
recognized by the listeners, since ancestors may produce sounds unlike our own. 
The music from the secret society that I listened to when I last went home is the 
same that my ancestors listened to generations ago, and that my offspring may 
well hear some day. 

It is worth reiterating that masks in Nso, as well as in other cultures in Africa, 
are a sensory means for broadcasting secrecy. The visible parts, the artworks 
themselves such as the masks, transmit knowledge through secrecy. The artist 
intends his art to be meaningful to the initiated and enjoyable to others. Kwame 
Anthony Appiah captures this latter point very well: 


[African artworks] catch and hold the eye without . . . [their] surrounding stories. 
When Europeans and Americans first met these objects, many, among them some of 
the greatest European artists of our century, took a sharp intake of breath, and found 
themselves looking again and again. . . . The objects themselves address us through 
our visual experience of them: they demand to be looked at.’ 


7 Appiah, Foreword, Mary H. Nooter, Secrecy: Afnean Art that Comceals and Reveals (Museum of 
Afnean Art New York, 1993), p. 15. 
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The mask stimulates, arrests and moves observers, even before the observer starts 
to penetrate the world encased in the masks. 

Yes, African masks capture the universal social features easily perceived and 
recognized by most people, but they go far beyond that. Those who have had the 
opportunity to attend to African masks first hand will notice that the faces 
resemble those of human beings and animals but not quite. Those faces are not 
made by the artists to represent faces of people or animals as we know them. The 
aim of the mask artist is not only to capture the perceived reality, it is also to give 
form to the unobserved reality, the transcendental world in which it is believed 
the ancestors dwell.’ 

The African world is a continuous world from here to the hereafter. There is 
both the earthly and transcendental world. The latter is a world in which the 
liberated spirits of ancestors dwell. These ancestors can interfere for better or 
worse with the lives of the living. 

What the geomancer and the artist do is capture the transcendental world via 
their artwork—a mask for example. It is worth saying a few words about the geo- 
mancer. Geomancers (as demonstrated by Suzanne Preston Blier) play plural 
roles as: 


seers, consultants, therapists, medical practitioners, religious interpreters, and 
philosophers, act as conduits and intermediaries between the sacred and social realms, 
revealing the wishes of deities and spirits to members of the society. Geomancers 
accordingly are often actively involved in the process of art creation. Frequently, it is 
they who indicate when a work should be commissioned, what formal qualities it 
should have and where it should be placed.’ 


Geomancers and artists have much responsibility, and no one can become an 
artist (at least not a creator of ancestors’ magnets or ‘traps’ according to Ladislas 
Segy’’) without a prolonged and intense apprenticeship. Artists undergo initiation 
to help them imagine the transcendental world of the ancestors. The geomancer 
captures the collective fears, wishes, and imagination of the community and 
eucapsulates them into a concept. The concepts serve to impart social order to 


$ This may throw light on the controversy concerning the authorship of Egyptian artwork. Cntics 
normally infer artists’ identities from works identifying human features. Some artworks have 
characteristics of Afmcans south of the Sahara and their authorship is thus attributed to them. 
There ts other artwork with more abstract features and some with features of human beings who 
do not look like those Africans south of the Sahara. Those are attributed to non-Afncans It is 
possible that more of the artworks were created by Africans than is normally acknowledged by art 
historians It 1s not always the intention of the African artist to create artworks that capture the real 
features of the Afncans, such as broad noses, big lips, and so forth. Portrarture is not a significant 
feature of African sculpture. 

? Suzanne Preston Blier, ‘Words about Words about Icons: Iconologology and the Study of African 
Art, Art Journal, vol. 47 (Summer 1988), pp 80-85 

© Ladislas Segy, Masks of Black Africa (New York. Dover, 1976). 
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what might otherwise appear to be the hopeless chaos of acnvities.!! The concept 
‘ancestor’ creates an area of relevant social awareness from the myriad world of 
imagination and chaos. The artist further transforms the concept into concrete, 
socially significant reality. This act is as difficult as cogitating about god. It is not 
an easy task; it is being fully aware of one’s actions in every stage of art-making. 
Some artists go ınto a trance before they can begin to create an artwork of that 
sort. For their artworks are as multifarious and mult-vocal as the functions they 
are intended to serve. Artworks, such as the communal masks, are intended by 
the artist to be silent social teachers, legislators, and the judiciary—all through 
symbols and mimes. 

The world of the ancestors 1s a highly abstract and complex one. As such, 
African masks, for example, must be highly abstract and complex. A ceremonial 
mask that clearly resembles an actual person’s face is considered ugly and useless. 


There was a story of a carver who was so fond of his young wife that he took her with 
him to a secluded place and kept a loving cye on her while he carved a mask. The 
result was a likeness of the girl so exact that it created a furor when the mask came 
out for its first public function That’s kwa-za, shouted the people, not knowing 
whether to rejoice or be frightened. But the elders were not-amused, by his lack of 
self-control, the artist had betrayed the myth of the mask, thus revealing that masks 
were man-made and subject to the vagaries of human emotion. The mask was ‘retired’ 
- and the carver punished.” 


Yet, as I maintain, the surface message is potentially readable to everyone who 
attends to the artwork. 

The Nso masks, as well as other artworks, are coded with catalysts that have 
the ability to fire the emotions of the observers. In my community, it is 
understood that social arrangements should inspire its members, despite the fact 
that the arrangements are often too ordinary to be inspiring. Artworks, for 
example masks, exalt the ordinariness of life and provide an aura that excites the 
imagination of the members. They help to move them from a position of inertia 
or rest to attitudes motivating them to participate in community affairs. They also 
help to align their fundamental desires with the core values of the community. 
Such core values include cohesion, solidarity, spiritual welfare of the members, 
and a sense of continuity in life. The messages in the masks and masquerade 
performance are veiled by coding and obscurity. What is hidden or veiled 1s not 
something too awful to stand the light of day or some Machiavellian horrors, but 
often, the ordinariness of life. It is normally the structure of the secrecy that 1s 
more important than the secrecy itself. At times the non-initiated people may 
even know the masquerader, as in Chinua Achebe’s Things Fall Apart. The nine 


1 Bor a detailed example about imparting order by the aid of artworks, see Suzanne Preston Blier’s 
remarkable piece: ‘Words about Words about Icons’, pp 80-85. 


n Maro Meneghini, ‘The Bassa Mask’, African Arts, vol. VI, no. : (Autumn, 1974), p. 47 
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ugwugwus representing the nine villages emerge. Okonkwo’s wives and children 
identify one of the masquerades as Okonkwo from his springy stride and gesture, 
and the logical inference from his absence among the seven elders. But if they 
know it, they keep it to themselves. 

Individuals actively try to decode and decipher what lies underneath the 
visible. The mask and masquerade give the impression that there is more that is 
not immediately visible (and often there is). The act of decoding 1s an acknow- 
ledgement on the part of the audience that there is more to be seen and this is part 
of the aesthetic. As Henry Drewal states: ‘what is unseen, yet intellectually and 
emotionally acknowledged by spectators, must be considered part of the work of 
art’. African art, such as masks, contains two layers: one is universal and has the 
potential to speak to every human being who aspires to it; and the other is 
particular and speaks to people who know or who are trying to know more about 
the particular culture. The initiated aesthetic expenence and enjoyment arise 
from the function that artworks such as masks perform. Their interest in seeing 
to it that the intended functions are carried out is enjoyable in itself. Trying to 
emulate or play ancestors (albeit an abstract concept) should be considered a part 
of art as long as the objects involved are artworks. 

Despite the configuration of facial features common to all African masks, 
particular differences between regions occur with respect to coding, containment, 
ambiguity, obscurity, and accumulation." Those who are used to African masks, 
for example, can often point to or speculate on the mask’s provenance. 

In African art, there is room for participation by everyone irrespective of their 
origin, social station, and so forth. This is evident in dance performance, singing, 
ritual processions by the elders, story-telling, and more recently gospel music. 
Whether it is a dance performance, a ritual procession, or a Nso palace masquer- 
ade performance, there 1s first and foremost an ample reason for it. Death 
celebrations, especially those of elders, are the most prominent. There, drama, 
poetry, painting, singing, dancing, fine art, sculpture, and mime are seen together 
in a performance. That is the way of African art; it does not come in disparate 
parts. Fiction and non-fiction intertwine. Similarly, aesthetic experience comes in 
all forms and shapes, especially through differential veiling and revealing. 

The stage for communal drama such as the palace masquerades and communal 
dances is elastic and may cover the entire village. There are no separating devices, 
such as a proscenium arch and fixed seats for the audience. In most performances, 
actors and audience interact in ways that make it difficult to differentiate between 
the two. This is demonstrated in Nso masquerade processions and dance 
performances during the elders’ death celebrations. 


B ‘Art and the Percepnon of Women in Yoruba Culture’, Cackiers d'Etude Afriotines, vol 68 (1977). 
it Bor a detailed examination of coding, obscurity, accumulation, containment, and ambiguity in 
Afnan art, see Nooter, Secrecy: African Art that Conceals and Reveals, exp. pp. 49-52. 
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A stage for the death celebration of an elder is opened by a masquerade 
(shiqualah) from the Nwerong secret society. The masquerader wears a wooden 
mask and a feather garment that covers the entire body to the ankle and arms. It” 
carries a bundle of beautifully made spears and a club. It is free to use them at 
will. It is preceded by masquerades (about seven in number) referred to as a 
Nwerong, it does not wear masks but rather loose costumes made of a coarse cloth 
of fibre material with monochromatic small round patterns, combined with tiny 
zigzag signs. This costume covers the entire body save the legs and arms. When 
in motion, the costume gives a wavy impression. Each masquerader carries two 
long whips or a whip in the left hand and a metal lance in the right hand and is 
free to use the whips on anybody who acts contrary to the role. The main role is 
that everyone, including the elders, must squat when the palace masquerades are 
on sight and performing. 

Before the main masquerader comes out of the Nwerong compound, the a 
Nwerong precede it. They come out and run amidst an anxious crowd towards the 
path which leads to the deceased elder’s compound. The a Nwerong run toward 
the crowd, brandishing their whips. Sometimes two of them run so fast and make 
so many turns that they give the impression that they are losing their direction or 
that they will trip at any moment. Every onlooker must respect the masquerade 
by squatting. The a Nwerong oscillate in and out of the compound for about thirty 
minutes; it is usually unpredictable when the main masquerade will emerge. 
They are more or less the scouts and announcers of the main masquerade. By this 
time spectators are lining up the road toward the destination of the masquerades. 

As soon as the shigualah (the main masquerade) comes out of the main com- 
pound, the entire squatting crowd ululate. The crowd sings praises and ululates at 
the top of their voices. The shigualah swerves around in circles and whirls like the 
wind, and then, in a squatting position, sits and points to all four cardinal points, 
alternating the fingers and throwing the arm sideways into the air. I once asked an 
elder from our compound what those gestures mean. He told me that it means 
the shigualah has looked at all the angles and has seen nothing for us humans to 
fear. It is a message of courage communicated in mimes. Finally the shigualah gets 
up, rotates, and revolves at the same time, and then moves to the direction of the 
children who sing praises to it. Most of the singing is onomatopocic but it is also 
rhythmic and poetic. The shigualah then moves in the direction of women, young 
men, and elders alike, and then to the direction of the house of the deceased. 
Each time it performs in ways that give the impression that it is a mask 
performing and not a masked man. At times it throws its spears or club against a 
Nwerong running ahead. It is followed by members and any spectators who can be 
on their feet. The spectators aspire to see more. They envelope the entire area by 
randomly singing praises to it and ululating at the top of their voices. As soon as 


13 I use the word ‘it’ to refer to the various masqueraders In Nso, they are gender free 
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the shigualah reaches the compound of the deceased it goes straight to the grave 
and sits there for some time. It is given a live chicken and a calabash full of 
palmwine by the elders of the compound. The ritual is to open the scene for the 
death celebration. Before returning to its compound amidst a wild, excited, and 
roaring crowd of people, the shigualah goes to the part of the palace where the 
king sits to see the people and consult with the elders. There it ıs also given 
another live chicken. 

This opens the scene for another drama by a raving masquerade known simply 
as nkoh. It has a big head which is rectangular, triangular, or square, depending on 
the angle from which one looks at it. The head is made up of side-hangings and 
a mouth that is painted red. The side-hangings make it difficult to see the mouth. 
It wears a black blouse made of fibre tucked into a skirt which extends to the legs. 
The entire costume is stringy and wavy. The arms and legs are painted black or 
white: white is for the seven elders and black is for at least forty young men and 
teenage boys participating. Pastened about its middle are two robes about fifty 
meters long which two muscular men tug from time to time to forestall the 
masquerade from going too near the crowd and from destroying property. 
Proceeding the nkoh are a group of sweaty men all stripped to the waist. They are 
marked with stripes on their chests, foreheads, and arms to signify their ranks 
within the secret society. Seven stripes are normally the highest rank. The secret 
society itself is composed of many secret societies, each of which requires 
initiation of its own. The number of stripes mirrors the levels of secrecy that one 
has access to. Most people qualify by advancing in age. Each teenager carries two 
long uprooted stringy plants and each young adult carnes two broad leaves. There 
are three special high ranking men im the secret society. One carries a bag 
containing secret stuffs, the second a cup containing palmwine mixed with herbs, 
and the third an eggplant pinned on top of a spear. 

The appearance of the nkoh is preceded by the secret music that would have 
been going on in the secret society for about two hours. It is followed by 
shouting, ululation, and lullilooing within the secret society, and this is, in turn, 
followed by a group of energetic teenagers shouting inbarmoniously. They run in 
and out of the Nwerong compound over and over again as if they were preparing 
spectators for the show. They create expectation; at times they run out with such 
force that one might assume that the nkoh is already there. They return for a 
while. There have been times when the nkoh never emerges. Seeing an elderly 
man carrying a bag, one holding a cup, and one a spear with an eggplant pinned 
on top is a sign that the raving masquerade (nkoh) is closer. The ngangsy, as the 
people leading the way are collectively called, are agile and keep a distance of 
about a hundred meters from the nkoh. This time the spectators keep a distance, 
all in squatting positions. Some people hide their faces. As soon as the nkoh comes 
out the entire palace turns quiet except for the people leading the nkoh, who 
either sing praises or curse it. There, freedom of expression is exercised to the 
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highest degree. At time they say things directed at particular spectators. On 
spotting a friend who is a non-member, one can hear one of them say something 
like this: ‘This is a place for the courageous ones, if you think you are my equal, 
why aren’t you here? Look at your big belly?’ 

The nkoh is restrained by two people holding the ropes, which they tug from 
time to time. It carries two black clubs which it can use to shoot at people who 
are not squatting. It uses the club freely against the people running ahead. As soon 
as it comes out it squats on the threshold and then ‘roars and roars’ like a lion. It 
performs expert acrobatics. One can never predict what nkoh will do next. It 
performs rapid gyratory movements. It then claps the two clubs together, throws 
them to the ground, faces the crowd, roars, and opens its hands as if to grab 
something big; it then brings its hands and fingers together and pulls back as if it 
were tearing something. Children react to the nkoh’s appearance and performance 
by clinging to their parents and elders; parents and elders clutch the ground. My 
grandfather once told me that in bygone times the nkoh would literally kill a 
person by dismembering his body; now it mimes that act. Sometimes it breaks 
loose from the ropes that restrain it and then disappears into the bush. This 
normally creates chaos that sends people fleeing into their houses while the 
strong geomancers carrying live chickens search for it. The belief is that once the 
live chickens are sacrificed, the chicken’s spirits are liberated. The liberated 
chicken’s spirits transport whatever messages the elders have along to the 
ancestors. The nkoh not only represents the ancestors but is looked upon as an 
ancestor incarnated. If the nkoh makes it to the compound of the deceased, it does 
a series of gyratory and acrobatic moves and roars around the compound to escort 
the spirit of the deceased to the ancestral world. A live goat and several calabashes 
full of palmwine are given to the nkoh. At times it kills the goat with its club 
before the spectators. Like the shigwala, it passes through a special section of the 
palace to pay reverence to the king and the elders, and then goes back to its 
destination. 

These two masquerades are examples of many from the Nworong and Ngiri 
secret societies. The palace masquerades are followed by a multitude of dif- 
ferent dances. One of those dances is called the lalir. Here we also see the 
interactive character of art and the wholeness prevalent in African art. The 
performance goes by the name of La-alir. It is for people from the La-alir 
women’s secret society centralized in the Nso Palace and with branches in 
other villages and towns in Cameroon. The La-alir society has a twofold identity. 
It is divided into Ngai (popular) and Shiv (inner) sections. Whereas the latter 
requires initiation formalities, the former does not. There ıs a mystical or 
secret aspect of the troupe’s drama propelled by the Shiv members. The society 


16 I benefited from an orginal description of la-alir by Cyprian Keewai, Ministry of Culture in 
Cameroon. 
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has four masqueraders, two for the Ngai section and two for the Shiv section. 
The masqueraders of the Ngai take part in non-ritualistic or secular perfor- 
mances. Those of the Shiv section perform in ritual and sacred ceremonial 
presentations. 

The Shiv masqueraders dress in a garment woven from a creeping plant called 
boh wei. The garment covers the body from head to foot. A wheel-like device 
made of the same material is worn on the head. A face-covering made of banana 
leaves dangles from the forehead to the neck. The Shiv masqueraders wear cowrie 
rattles around their ankles and hold a metal lance called myuy-Nso. The Ngai 
masqueraders wear large gowns, rattles on their ankles, and a large feather 
head-gear called kuitsee. They also wear a dangling face-covering made of thread 
and hold a wooden lance. 

The entrance of the masquerades marks the climax of the death celebration. 
From time to time a group of initiated dancers spontaneously dance, circling the 
masquerades. Positioned on their knees, they wipe the feet of the masqueraders 
and then dance back to their places. The musicians, too, become conscious of the 
moment of climax. One can then hear the pleasant ululations accentuating the 
performance as almost everyone—performers and audience—participate in the 
frenzy. Particularly skilful individuals distinguish themselves by spontaneously 
combining two or three rhythms simultaneously in dance movements. The 
elders respond with mimes; they smile, brighten their eyes, and lift two closed 
fists which they move up and down at the same time or one fist sideways. These 
are messages of approval and recognition of individual skills in the dance 
performance. Visitors from out of town join in and those who may be shy are 
lured or pulled into the circle. Everyone joins in and the ululations get wild: 
ulututu-luil Shiv fon wun Nwerong!' This is the moment when everyone fuses 
with the performance. Even the elders who are too old to be on their feet nod and 
throw and catch their walking sticks to the rhythm. The physically challenged 
shake their bodies to the rhythm. Children join in and dance in (the outer)" 
circle. Depending on the posture of the masquerade, the dance either bridges the 
gap between the ancestral or spiritual world and ours, or helps to integrate 
mortality into life. Each posture is responded to by the initiated and secular 
members accordingly. 

The: name La’alir has a host of symbolic interpretations. Por one, it is a 
shortened form of the Nso expression, la fo-o lir (nowhere to hide), which 
implies that once a woman is a member she cannot escape from the Fon and Yaa 
(the paramount king and queen of Nso) and their authority. She must forever 
play her role. 

17 ‘Translated loosely as ‘the secret of the paramount king and the Nwerony’. To reiterate, the Nwerong 
secret society is also in charge of the enforcement of the laws governing the members of the 


community 


18 The dance is in circles and the outer carcle us often reserved for children. 
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Moreover, the kong la’alir (a staff) may look elegant and beautiful; to the 
initiated persons it is valued as a symbol of authority as well as an agent of 
convocation. Once it is sent to any member, either for absenteeism or any 
other charge, she cannot turn down the summons because she understands its 
implication. Nywy-Nso (a lance) stands for agricultural works in general—for 
clearing the field and for cultivation. It reminds the people to fight against 
hunger. 

Symbolism can be identified in the actions, too. The masqueraders and 
members of the inner circle back into the mban, an exclusive rest-area, as a gesture 
of turning their backs on the forces of evil. The entire performance is one with 
intentions. The bowed posture maintained during most of the dance is a gesture 
of the respect and tolerance that should be embodied in the society. 

Nso masquerade and dance performances, as well as other artworks, function 
in various ways to establish and enrich a sense of meaning in life. They also create 
a sense of cohesion, solidarity, spiritual security, recognition, and continuity. I 
discuss these functions below in detail. 

As a child growing up in the vicinity of the Nso palace, one of my aspirations 
was to climb to the highest rung of the ladder ın the secret society. Except for a 
few young people of Nso parents, usually born and raised abroad (and thus 
distant from Nso culture), most Nso children will aspire to this. Rising to the top 
of the secret society is contingent upon age, civic responsibilities, education, 
leadership qualities, perseverance, courage, and hard work. Though age can be an 
important factor, a young person may still climb to the top rung based upon the 
aforementioned cniteria. Hence, the Nso proverb exists: ‘Ifa child washes his/her 
hands clean he/she can eat with the elders.’ This aspiration (which generally 
remains with Nso men and women throughout their lives) is, in large part, 
precipitated by artwork. 

The excitement produced in attempting to decode the secrecy—and even the 
knowledge of the existence of secrecy—is an aesthetic endeavour. Acknowledg- 
ing, whether intellectually or not, the existence of the unseen—activated by 
something visceral which then activates the imagination and sensitivity—should 
also be considered aesthetic. The aesthetic is not restricted to beauty—beauty is 
just one aspect; it involves (shaped) feelings aroused by artworks of every genre. 
The enjoyment by members, non-members, and outsiders creates cohesion, 
solidarity, and familiarity among all. Familiarity, in particular, is important 
because it enables us to understand that, as humans, we all share similar fears and 
aspirations; we all have much in common. It is the very lack of such familiarity 


Por sumilar views m other parts of Africa, see Blier’s views on Fon royal staffs of office, which are 
created to be beaunful but function as agents of convocation. Here she demonstrates the 
importance that the personal perspective of the viewer/expenencer has for the meaning of a work 
of art For more, see Blier Words about Words about Icons’, pp 80-82 
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which breeds racism, tribalism, discrimination of all manners—and the barbaric 
and odious acts which can then result. 

Recognition and self-respect also result from performances in the various 
masquerade shows and dances within the Nso community. There are separate 
dances for women and for men in order to affirm their gender differences. There 
are separate dances for children, for adults, and for elders in order to affirm their 
age differences. And there are communal dances in order to affirm the entire 
community as an organic whole. Individuals are thus recognized as individuals 
and as members of the whole; their significance in each role is given positive 
reinforcement through the aesthetic. 

The music from the secret society can be heard from a great distance. It is very 
loud and distinctive and is meant to be so. On the seventh day in the Nso 
calendar (there are eight days per week), no drum is played in Nso territory 
except for those of the Nwerong law enforcement society. One can derive enjoy- 
ment from listening to this music; it is pleasant. It is also a non-coercive reminder 
of the existence of the laws in the community. Unlike the Ngiri society’s music, 
which is a modern creation, this music is conservative; it will not change. 
The Nwerong secret society’s masquerade is also conservative, particularly in 
comparison to that of the progressive Ngiri society which is continually re- 
creating all aspects of its masquerade. The traditional music and masquerade of 
the Nwerong secret society is an assurance that one is not alone in the present, that 
we are a people coming from an eternal past and moving toward the future 
together. The invocation of ancestors through the music and masquerade further 
secures this conceptual continuity. Such tradition is important for every culture: 
‘It is a way that its members have, as they think their ancestors had and as they 
hope their descendants will have, of enjoying and enduring the joys and 
vicissitudes of human life together.” 

Finally, social responsibilities are coded within the art. The aesthetic experi- 
ence—in Nso, the dance and masquerade—functions as a lubricant, lessening any 
difficulties in the promotion and execution of civic duty. Fundamental social 
values and civic responsibilities that are expected from everybody are acted out, 
i.e. imparted to members via their participation in dance, etc. (Participants do not 
realize this; they attend without any thought to the possible ends.) Thus, the 
aesthetic can non-coercively create and sustain order as well as establish social 
change. It is unfortunate that contemporary African leaders disregard this potent 
but non-coercive method of social control. 

In conclusion, I ask this question: What other types of aesthetic experiences 
could produce such effects? I believe it would be necessary for the experiences to 
be as integral to the societies in which they are enacted as the dance and 


2 Jeremy Waldron, ‘Multiculturalum and Melange’, io tobat Ke Polliawider ed), Public Bducation 
in a Multicultural Society (New York: Cambridge U.P , 1996), p 91. 
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masquerade performances are to Nso. For example, a death cannot occur in Nso 
without all participating, and the participation cannot be passive; everybody 
involves themselves actively, The aesthetic experience is completely interwoven 
into the life experience.” 
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CREATIVITY 
Matthew Rampley 


INTRODUCTION 


THE idea of creativity has come to be regarded as deeply problematic. Closely 
linked with humanist notions of genius, imagination, and subjectivity in general, 
it has been criticized for being as fraught with problems as the wider conceptual 
framework from which it emerges. The notion of the creative subject has long 
been under suspicion from Marxist thinkers sceptical of the privileging of the 
autonomous subject with which is it linked, and more recently, critiques from 
feminist and post-structuralist thinkers have further sought to demolish its 
credibility. However, while such criticisms have rightly pointed out the 
questionable status of the creative subject, indicating in particular its ideological 
underpinning, there remains the nagging problem that the predicate ‘creative’ 
still plays a prominent part in everyday discourse on a wide range of cultural 
practices. Indeed, even a Marxist critic such as Arnold Hauser, while highly 
critical of the notion of the spontaneous creative individual, nevertheless 
recognizes the presence of something that can be regarded as creativity. For while 
Hauser dismisses notions of spontaneous creativity as bourgeois myth, he shrinks 
from espousing a completely deterministic view of social and economic relations 
of production. He notes that ‘no external stimulus, opportunity, or need produces 
works of art, stylistic forms, or trends in taste without an artistic impulse and 
creative talent’. 
The idea of creativity is still used in a wide variety of contexts without 
- question. An artistic or literary practice tends to be regarded as ‘creative’ if it goes 
beyond the mere repetition of learned formulae and procedures, a notion which, 
in Western culture at least, has become embedded in the evaluation. of artistic 
quality. As long ago as Vasari’s Lives of the Artists, artists were regarded as 
distinguished above their peers if they reshaped the inherited tradition of rules 
and procedures for making visual representations. The question of creativity 
therefore amounts to establishing the cause of this breaking with the familiar 
rules of making works of art. The origin posited hitherto has been the 
spontaneous creativity of the subject, a rather circular explanation and moreover 


1 Arnold Hauser, The Sociology of Art, trans. K. Northcott (London: Routledge, 1982), p. 23. 
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one which, due to its vulnerability to the range of cnticisms mentioned above, 
has rendered the very notion of creativity untenable. In this paper, therefore, I 
intend to put forward an alternative explanation for the basis of creativity by using 
Wittgenstein’s account, in Philosophical Investigations and elsewhere, of the 
procedure of following a rule. As I shall demonstrate, it is possible on this basis to 
give philosophical weight to the notion of creativity while avoiding the dead-end 
to which the debate hitherto has led. Consequently, before exploring the uses 
which can be made of Wittgenstein, I shall first outline the parameters which 
have largely governed conceptions of creativity up to the present. 


I 


The locus classicus of any discussion of creativity remains Kant’s Critique of 
Judgement. Ironically, Kant does not write of creativity as such, but he devotes 
considerable space to the question of genius, which is intimately connected with 
creativity. Moreover an essential element of Kant’s exposition of genius centres 
on the role of originality. Indeed genius and originality are integral parts of Kant’s 
definition of fine art, and they also underpin his distinction between fine art and 
the applied arts, and between fine art and mathematics. As a natural talent, or ‘the 
innate mental aptitude through which nature gives the mule to art’,? genius is 
distinguished by a number of characteristics. First, although it follows certain 
rules, and is thus not given over to purely anarchic creation, these rules are not 
based on concepts. Second, since its rules cannot be reduced to concepts, they 
cannot be appropriated or used as the basis of a set method or formula for 
creating further works. Kant notes that ‘where an author owes a product to his 
genius he does not himself know how the ideas for it have entered into his head, 
nor has he it in his power to invent the like at pleasure or methodically’? Of 
course, the products of genius can be treated as presenting a set of formulae to be 
imitated, and the history of art offers plenty of examples, but the proper approach 
is to treat them as exemplary models. Third, because it cannot be reduced to a set 
of pre-established formulae, the products of genius are onginal. Kant does not 
thereby suggest a creation ex nihilo. However, he does imply that the rules of 
creation are immanent to the work rather than being anterior to it, and it is for 
this reason that each new creation of genius can be regarded as original. Hence, 
too, Kant’s insistence on the fact that ‘the models of fine art are the only means of 
handing down this art to posterity. This is something which cannot be done by 
mere descriptions.” 

Kant’s elucidation of genius forms a counterpart to his general theory of 
2 Immanuel Kant, Critique of Judgement, trans. J. Meredith (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1952), Part 1 
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aesthetic judgement. His assertion that the products of genius follow a rule 
without being reducible to a conceptual formula mirrors his claim that the 
aesthetic object displays a purposivity without purpose. In both cases there is a 
lawfulness without any definite law, and it is this that sets fine art apart from 
applied art, and aesthetic from cognitive judgements. As in aesthetic judgement, 
genius is a union of imagination and understanding, and thus despite his 
emphasis on the distinction between fine art and ‘mechanical art’, Kant both 
criticizes ‘original nonsense’ and also emphasizes that the mechanical and the 
academic are ‘essential conditions’ of even fine art. By these terms Kant means 
the necessity of an intended end, which qualifies his earlier emphasis on genius as 
a natural talent that potentially reduces the artist to an idiot savant. 

Though often seen as the exemplar of a bourgeois theory of aesthetic creation, 
in which the autonomous subject is raised to an absolute, Kant’s account of 
genius is considerably more nuanced. However, such nuances are eclipsed by his 
emphatic affirmation of the subjective freedom of genius. This can be seen in his 
claim, for instance, that fine art should be free, ‘not alone in a sense opposed to 
contract work, as not being a work the magnitude of which may be estimated, 
exacted, or paid for . . . but free also in the sense that while the mind, no doubt, 
occupies itself, still it does so without ulterior regard to any other end’. Artistic 
creation is thus properly free of all external constraints, be they economic or any 
other. 

Although it bears the potential for a more complex understanding of aesthetic 
creation, Kant’s analysis of genius is easily reduced to the simple distinction 
between subject and the system of rules, between the freedom of the creative 
subject and the limiting conditions of external constraints, conceived as imposing 
a formulaic rigidity on the expression of subjective freedom. As Theodor Adorno 
has subsequently commented, 


With Kant the fetishisation of genius sets in. In Hegelian terminology ıt represents an 
instance of abstract subjectivity which soon, with Schiller, was to take on blatantly 
elitist overtones. Schiller was potentially the first Kantian to have been openly inimical 
to works of art, for he considers the human being behind them more essential than 
the works themselves. 


Moreover it is this Schillerian distortion of Kant that has been the object of all 
later criticisms of the notions of creativity, originality, and genius. 

I noted before the long-held Marxist suspicion of creativity, most particularly 
since it is so closely linked with a particular model of subjectivity. As early as The 
German Ideology Marx and Engels had argued that ‘Whether an individual like 
Raphael succeeds in developing his talent depends wholly on demand, which in 


5 Ibid., p 185 
é Theodor Adorno, Aesthetic Theory, trans C. Lenhardt (London: Routledge, 1984), p. 245. 
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turn depends on the division of labour and conditions of human culture resulting 
from ıt.” Hence artistic creativity is a function of those wider extrinsic factors that 
Kant had specifically ruled out, and the belief ın a Kantian notion of the subject 
has subsequently been labelled as either a specific case of bourgeois ideology or 
the projection of theological values onto the sphere of aesthetic theory or both. As 
Nicos Hadjinicolaou has stated, ‘the ideology of Man as creator is the bourgeois 
ideology found in all societies where capitalism is dominant. It first showed itself 
in Europe in the middle of the fifteenth century among the urban 
bourgeoisie . . -° I indicated earlier the circular nature of the account of creativity 
based on genius, and accordingly, Pierre Macherey has argued for the substitution 
of the notion of the producer for that of creator. As Macherey states, ‘all 
considerations of genius, of the subjectivity of the artist, of his soul, are on principle 
uninteresting’.? 

A major deficiency of such criticisms, however, is that they fail to explain the 
cause of innovation, of creative breaks in the system, or why artists depart from the 
inherited rules and procedures governing creative practice. Of course, given 
Macherey’s explicit repudiation of the question of artistic subjectivity, one 
explanation might be in terms of the dialectical unfolding of history, of which the 
history of art is a reflection, but such vulgar Marxism raises more problems than 
it resolves. For instance, the rapid series of artistic innovations and discontinuities 
associated with modernism in the arts was not matched by similarly rapid 
transformations in the relations of production in the twentieth-century capitalist 
economies. In any case, few still hold to a vulgar Marxist position of this kind, 
and consequently the weight of any explanation of artistic innovation has to rest 
on the factors mediating the relationship between artistic production and its 
social, economic, and political base. 

A much more complex thinker such as Adorno recognizes that total erasure of 
the subject constitutes a one-sided understanding of the process of artistic 
production. Indeed, he retains a qualified notion of genius as a reminder that 
artistic creation cannot be reduced to the purely objective process of production. 
As he argues, ‘The ingenious is a dialectical knot signifying the presence of the 
unstencilled, the unrepeated, the free—in the midst of a sense of necessity.” For 
Adorno much of the momentum of modern art is sustained by the dialectical 
tension between the demands of subjective freedom and objective necessity, and 
even a socially committed artist such as Brecht ultimately fails in his attempt to 
achieve ‘direct sociality’ in his dramas, due to the relative autonomy of artistic 


7 Karl Marx and Friednch Engels, The German Ideology (London: Lawrence and Wishart, 1965), pp. 
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creation. The difficulty with Adorno’s account is that the basic Kantian position 
is reinscribed into the theory of artistic production. Thus while Adorno argues 
that artistic creativity is only semi-autonomous, and that art is the function of a 
complex interrelation of aesthetic, technical, and socio-economic factors, it is still 
the subjectivity of the artist that prevents the work of art from being a purely 
objective production—-what Kant would refer to as ‘mechanical art’. 

The problems that emerge from a Marxist critique of creativity also appear in a 
variety of other related critiques, which also focus on the humanist subject 
underpinning the bourgeois notion of art. In his well-known essay ‘What is an 
Author?’ Michel Foucault claims that the author ‘is a certain functional principle 
by which, in our culture, one limits, excludes, and chooses; in short, by which 
one impedes the free circulation, the free manipulation, the free composition, 
decomposition and recomposition of fiction’.” 

The concept of the author is thus a restrictive concept that gives a unity to a 
variety of discourses, and although Foucault is critical of the notion of the author 
as the source of limitless significations, this same ‘proliferation of meaning’ is 
accorded to language itself In other words, the bourgeois subject is erased but its 
characteristics are projected onto language itself, a tactic that also underpins 
Roland Barthes’s essay on “The Death of the Author’. Again the author, as ‘the 
epitome and culmination of capitalist ideology’, is reduced to a function of 
language and hence is again erased as the source of meaning. Concomitantly, the 
text becomes a ‘multi-dimensional space’ in which is played out a continual 
creation and dissolution of meanings such that a final closure of meaning is 
impossible. Signification is given a provisional focus and unity in the figure of the 
reader, but the reader, like the Foucauldian author, is an abstract function, rather 
than a particular individual with a personal biography. 

The substitution of language for human subjectivity in the anti-humanism 
exemplified by Foucault and Barthes fails to resolve the issue of creativity, for 
although the idea of the bourgeois individual as the source of meaning is rightly 
criticized, the qualities so often associated with the creative subject of that 
tradition are simply projected onto language itself, a move which is, if anything, 
even more problematic. Hence Barthes writes, for example, in The Pleasure of the 
Text, of the figural dimension of the text, in which ‘the text itself . . . can reveal 
itself in the form of a body, split into fetish objects, into erotic sites’. The 
pleasure of reading stems less from the subjective cognitive position of the reader 
and rather more from the pleasure, or ‘jouissance’ inherent to the play of the 
text’s figurality which interferes with its semantic, representational function. 


2 Michel Foucault, ‘What is an Author?’, m Josué Harare (ed.), Textual Strategies: Perspectives tn Post- 
Structuralist Critlasm (London. Methuen, 1979), p- 159. 

D Roland Barthes, ‘The Death of the Author’, in John Caughie (ed), Theorles of Authorship (London: 
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In the post-Saussurean tradition, subjects are formed in language, and are 
incapable of the spontaneity that Kant had seen as a necessary condition of 
creative production. Furthermore, it is now language that acts as the locus of the 
endless innovation and disruption of meaning in the place of the spontaneous 
subject. The Kantian model is restated by the very position that seeks to negate it, 
with even less explanation of how the process of semantic displacement occurs; 
there is a spontaneous process whereby meaning is constantly displaced, the 
process of signification constantly unravelling. This would be less of problem if 
thinkers of the post-Saussurean tradition did not espouse such a linguistic 
determinism. Indeed, Jacques Derrida who, in his early text on Husserl, had 
demolished the notion of a ‘phenomenological silence of consciousness’, later 
comes to coin the notion of différance to describe a trans-reflexive movement of 
signification prior to language, by virtue of which language functions. Hence, 
while he claims that the subject ‘becomes a speaking subject only by making its 
speech conform—even in so-called “creation” or in so-called “transgression” —to 
the system of the rules of language’,'® the rigidity of the system is mitigated by 
emphasis on the play of semiotic differences which echo the supra-linguistic 
movement of différance. The latter, as the necessary condition of language, is a 
subject in all but name, and the link between the two is affirmed by Derrida’s 
view of the subject as ‘an effect within a system which is no longer that of 
presence or difftrance’.”” 

This reinscription of the spontaneous subject in the centre of the anti- 
humanism of French post-structuralism is nowhere more apparent than in the 
writings of Julia Kristeva or Deleuze and Guattari. Kristeva distinguishes between 
the symbolic function of language and its ‘semiotic’ dimension, which consists of 
the disruptions that inhabit the mterstices of language. In particular, she cites its 
dependence on noise, which she traces back to infantile glossolalias, or the 
rhythm of language, which is linked to the rhythms of the body. As Kristeva 
argues, ‘This semiotic activity, which introduces wandering or fuzzinesss into 
language and, a fortiori, into poetic language, is . . . a mark of the workings of the 
drives and . . . stems from the archaisms of the semiotic body." The place of 
such workings she terms the chora, ‘a non-expressive totality formed by the drives 
and their stases in a motility that is as full of movement as it is regulated’. The 
semiotic, the chora, is thus the site for the creative disruption of inherited 
semantic rules and procedures, and within pictorial representation it is colour, for 
Kristeva, that serves as visual analogue of the disruptive effects of the semiotic in 


B This phrase comes from Peter Dews, Logics of Diuntegration (London: Verso, 1987), p. 94- 
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language; ‘Colour is the shattering of unity. Thus it is through colour— 
colours—that the subject escapes its alienation within a code’,” and it is in this 
context that Kristeva interprets the notable role of chromatic estrangement in 
early modernist painting. Although Kristeva is anxious to assert that the semiotic 
is a dimension within language, its source nevertheless remains prior to language, 
and hence any rupture with the rules of the symbolic code is the consequence of 
a pre-linguistic subjectivity, albeit unconscious. The charge of circularity so often 
levelled at the creative subject borne of the Kantian notion of genius is equally 
applicable to the unconscious subject of Kristeva, even if she speaks of it in terms 
of primal drives, and the same is true of the anoedipal unconscious of Deleuze 
and Guattari’s Anti-Oedipus, which they characterize as an ‘ability to rearrange 
fragments continually in new and different patterns or configurations’.” The 
desiring-machine of the unconscious in Deleuze and Guattari is based on the 
same productive spontaneity that has been encountered before, and their refusal 
to draw any distinction between man and nature is oddly reminiscent of Kant’s 
view of genius as the talent whereby nature gives the rule to art. 


I 


As I have indicated, the various critiques made of the bourgeois notion of 
creativity ultimately fail because they eventually reaffirm precisely those qualities 
of spontaneity and originality that the ‘bourgeois’ notion regards as the subjective 
origin of creativity. The cause of those qualities may differ, hence spontaneity may 
now be a feature of language or of the working of the instinctual drives, but the 
capacity for disrupting the system of rules for the production of meaning remains 
a constant, Consequently the charge of circularity levelled at the Kantian tradition 
is equally applicable to its criticisms. To locate creativity in either the spontaneous 
genius, the corporeal drives or the play of signifiers is to mystify the process in 
equal measure. I am not therefore arguing that in order to explain innovation or 
disruption within a particular symbolic system, one should resurrect some notion 
of a pre-symbolic subject.” Indeed, to locate creativity in the dialectic between 
the subject and the system of rules governing any particular procedure is to be 
perpetually condemned to repeating the circular arguments that have charac- 
terized the debates so far. It is at this point that an exploration of Wittgenstein’s 
thoughts on rule-following becomes highly pertinent, since Wittgenstein’s 
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conclusions bring into question widely held assumptions concerning the nature 
of systems of rules. 

A recurrent aspect of the theories I have sketched is a tendency to regard 
systems of rules as being wholly prescriptive and totalising. For example, Kant’s 
distinction between fine art and the ‘mechanical arts’ rests on the assumption that 
artistic production that follows a certain set of rules becomes governed by a 
mechanistic set of formulae which determine the result from the outset. 
Similarly, in order to avoid the vulgar Marxist notion that the relations of 
economic production are completely determining, Hauser and Adorno draw on a 
factor from outside of those relations, namely the subjectivity of the artist. 
Finally, the post-structuralist tradition represented by Barthes, Dernda, Kristeva, 
and others also views the system of language as a totality. This may seem at odds 
with the more usual characterization of this tradition as emphasizing the lack of 
closure in language, but its reliance on Saussure, and in particular his opposition 
of langue as the totality of language, to parole as the individual speech act, 
paradoxically confirms the idea of language as a totalizing system. In particular, 
the fact that each individual speech act is already pre-empted by the entirety of 
the langue, seems unnecessarily to view language as a prescriptive system. Within 
the. system there 1s, admittedly, considerable space for semantic displacement 
(though how this occurs remains unexplained) but it is not possible to occupy 
some space outside of the system of language. There is no metalanguage or, as 
Derrida has famously claimed, ‘There is nothing before the text; there is no 
pretext that is not already a text, ? 

It is in the light of this feature common to the positions outlined that 
Wittgenstein’s analysis of rule-following can be drawn on, for it runs contrary to 
any notion that with the rules the entire system constitutes a given. Most 
famously, in the Philasophical Investigations Wittgenstein refuses to see language as 
a single system, but rather as a family of interrelated ‘language games’. Language 
is a collection of heterogeneous practices, for which he uses the metaphors of the 
city and the labyrinth: ‘language can be seen as an ancient city: a maze of little 
streets and squares, of old and new houses, and of houses with additions from 
various periods’,* and ‘Language is a labyrinth of paths. You approach from one 
side and know your way about; you approach the same place from another side 
and no longer know your way about’ (PI, §203). 

This picture of language would alone not suffice to undermine the semiotic 
position, since it would still be possible to focus on the prescriptive nature of each 
individual language game. Hence the most important feature of Wittgenstein’s 
approach is his exploration of the mechanics of rule-following. In this regard a 
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crucial starting point is Wittgenstein’s assertion that ‘A rule is there like 
sign-post.—Does the sign-post leave no doubt open about the way I have to go? 
Does it show which direction I am to take when I have passed it, whether along 
the road, or the footpath or cross-country?’ (PI, §86). Rules indicate a direction 
but do not map out every step of the way. This does not mean that Wittgenstein 
is necessarily interested in the problem of interpretation, but rather that it is 
incorrect to think of rule-following, indeed any rule-governed activity, as 
prescribed by a system. 

To illustrate this position Wittgenstein draws on a number of well-known 
examples, such as playing chess or carrying out a mathematical equation. 
Regarding the intention to play chess, he poses the rhetorical question: ‘There is 
no doubt that I now want to play chess, but chess is the game it is in virtue of all 
its rules (and so on). Don’t I know then which game I want to play until I have 
played it? or are all the rules contained in my act of intending?’ (PI, §197). This 
assertion is partly linked to Wittgenstein’s argument that following a rule does 
not consist in an act with some mental process in addition, but the important 
point for the present discussion is the fact the particular game of chess is not 
somehow present within the set of rules of chess in general. Thus the rules may 
indicate a direction, but when starting, the player does not know where the 
particular game will lead. As Wittgenstein says earlier in the same paragraph 
about language in general, “Irs as if we could grasp the whole use of a word ina 
flash.”—And that’s just what we say we do. . . . But there is nothing astonishing, 
nothing queer, about what happens. It becomes queer when we are led to think 
that the future development must in some way already be present in the act of 
grasping the use and yet isn’t present’ (PI, § 197). 

For Wittgenstein the idea that the future development is not somehow already 
contained in the rule even applies to such a rule-bound activity as mathematics. 
‘Taking the case of an extremely simple mathematical exercise, such as a sequence 
of integers generated by adding 2 to each number, Wittgenstein argues that 
although one would easily be able to judge where someone had misapplied the 
formula, this does not mean that all possible applications of the formula are 
envisaged or contained in the formula itself. Again, he asks rhetorically, ‘when 
you gave the order + 2 you meant that he was to write 1002 after 1000—and did 
you also mean that he should write 1868 after 1866, and 10036 after 10034 and so 
on, an infinite number of propositions?’ (PI, §186). At the base of Wittgenstein’s 
position is a concern ‘to fight off the thought that possibility is a kind of shadowy 
reality,” and a concrete example of this is his assertion, in Remarks on the 
Foundations of Mathematics, that the question ‘whether the pattern F (a particular 
sequence of digits e.g. ‘770’) will occur in the infinite expansion of p’, can only be 
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answered through performing the operation. The answer to the question cannot 
be said already to exist, for this would umply a Platonist notion that the products 
of mathematical calculations exist independently of the semantic operations that 
make them objects of human knowledge. And if this is the case for mathematics, 
it is doubly so for natural language which consists of a much more varied and 
open-ended set of semantic operations. 

At the heart of Wittgenstein’s comments on rule-following is an extreme 
anti-realism influenced by the intuitionistic logic of Brouwer and Heyting, and 
Wittgenstein’s attention to questions of mathematical meaning have been 
developed and extended by Michael Dummett to form the basis of a general 
theory of meaning. For Dummett the first step is to replace the ‘notion of truth, 
as the central notion of the theory of meaning for mathematical statements, by 
the notion of proof’.” It is through this substitution that the constructivist basis of 
mathematics can be made most explicit, in contrast to the Platonic connotations 
of the notion of ‘truth’. This may seem distant from the issues with which I began 
this paper, but it is of central importance for it concerns the status of the objects 
generated by mathematics and, by extension, all discourse. I am dealing here 
with the familiar dispute between realism and anti-realism; discursive truths are 
either found or constructed. My contention is that in this sense Kant, Hauser, 
Adorno, Barthes, Derrida, and Kristeva, to mention just a few possible examples, 
are all Platonists. They all attribute what Wittgenstein calls a ‘shadowy reality’ to 
all possible consequences of the application of a particular rule or procedure. 
Hence for Kant, following a certain set of rules or formulae in the production 
of art implies that all the steps are predetermined, resulting in mechanical, 
unoriginal art. It is for this reason that he emphasizes that originality cannot be 
based on following strict rules of creation, and indeed, as I noted earlier, the fine 
artist is regarded as incapable of rationalizing the process whereby the work came 
into existence. Similarly, the vulgar materialism which Hauser and Adorno are 
anxious to counter implies that as the reflection of the relations of economic 
production, all the possible forms of artistic production are already ‘there’, and 
that in order to avoid such a conclusion, a subjectivity has to be posited that is in 
constant tension with the prescriptions of the objective order. Adorno’s dramati- 
zation, in The Philosophy of Modem Music, of the conflict between subjective 
expression and the objective rules of composition in his account of Schoenberg 
exemplifies this problem perfectly. He notes that in the compositions of Schoen- 
berg ‘All restricting principles of selection in tonality have been discarded. 
Traditional music had to content itself with a highly limited number of tonal 
combinations. . . . It had further to content itself with rendering the specific 
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continuously by means of configurations of the general’.* Again the principles 
are conceived as generating a set of possibilities which already exist in some 
shadowy manner, such that only through some subjective intervention can a 
repetitive formulaic generality be avoided. Finally, and more explicitly, the 
semiotic view underpinning Barthes, Derrida, and others grants a ‘shadowy 
reality’ to the possibilities of language through gathering them together under the 
concept of the langue. On this view, language does not only consist of the 
vocabulary and the series of rules governing its use, but also the infinitely many 
possible ways in which the two can be combined. In some unspecified sense they 
are all held to exist, and it is this assumption that supports the Saussurean claim 
for the primacy of the horizontal relations between signifiers. 


m 


Attention to Wittgenstein’s comments on rule-following, together with his 
related comments on the status of discursive objects, has profound significance 
for the question of creativity. As I noted earlier, the traditional notion of creativity 
has rested on the assumption that it consists of a rupture with inherited rules and 
procedures of an artistic’ practice. For reasons I have made clear, such an 
assumption runs into an intellectual’ cul de sac from which the only exit is to 
resort to the mystificatory notion of subjective expression or, even worse, the 
granting of intentional qualities of spontancity to language itself: Against this I am 
arguing that it is the process of following rules itself that is the source of creativity. 
Before I amplify this assertion, however, it 1s necessary to clarify an important 
semantic point concerning the meaning of ‘creativity’. 

As I indicated in the Introduction, creativity is most usually linked with con- 
ceptions of innovation and the breaking of inherited rules of production. I would 
like to suggest, however, that creativity is only marginally related to innovation. 
To explain what I mean I would like to take an example from modernist 
painting of the early twentieth century, specifically Purism and Cubism. With 
regard to the former, it is clear that innovation is not necessarily connected with 
creativity; the critical consensus is that the Purism of Amédée Ozenfant and 
Pierre Jeanneret, while constituting an innovation within modernist painting 
immediately following the First World War, was not particularly creative. The 
reasons are that Ozenfant’s and Jeanneret’s particular reading of the meaning of 
modernism was grounded in a set of restrictive and repetitive formulae. Both 
formally and semantically, it is held to have been limited, and this is in contrast to 
the pre-war Cubism of Picasso and Braque, which through its exploration of the 
ambiguities of pictorial representation, through its use of varied visual and verbal 
puns, is seen as an important creative step in the history of modern art. It seems 
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therefore that the key difference between Purism and Cubism, as fairly arbitrary 
examples, is that the former aimed at 2 minimizing of semantic ambiguity (the 
term alone suggests as much) while the latter relished such ambiguity. It was thus 
semantically charged, celebrating a plurality of pictorial meanings, and I would 
suggest that it is this dimension to the work of Picasso and Braque which has led 
subsequent viewers to regard it as creative. 

The experience of the plurality of meanings occasioned by the works in 
question has consequently led subsequent viewers and commentators to impute 
to Picasso and Braque the creative intention that resulted in the series of works 
referred to as ‘Cubist’. Broadly speaking, therefore, I am arguing that creativity is 
an effect of the experience of semantic richness which is then projected onto the 
subjective intention of the producer. If unusual, ambiguous meanings are 
produced, it is then assumed that this must have been the consequence of the 
intention to break with the habitual rules. However, as Wittgenstein argued, an 
intention either to follow or to break with established rules can never be sure 
where it will lead, and this is doubly so in the case of artistic production, where 
the parameters are so much looser than in mathematics. In other words, while the 
resulting work produces the effect of breaking with the existing rules and 
procedures of production, it is not necessarily the case that this is the con- 
sequence of such an intention. Indeed, an innovative work can also be the result 
of an intention to conform. More importantly, however, judgements of creativity 
are first occasioned by the final work rather than the intentions, even if 
subsequently a creative intention is often constructed retrospectively to fit the 
work. Creativity should be seen as a function of the fact that the consequences of 
following any procedure or set of rules cannot entirely be foreseen, and that to 
arrive at a ‘creative’ work, whether it be a poem, a painting or a musical 
composition, is largely a matter of luck. 

To state that creativity is dependent to a great extent on luck may at first seem 
a peculiar conclusion to reach, but there is a precedent within moral theory. Here 
one can cite the well-known essays on ‘Moral Luck’ by Thomas Nagel and 
Bernard Williams, both of whom emphasize the significance of luck in questions 
of. ethics.” As both Nagel and Williams state, the morality of specific actions 
can be judged less on the basis of subjective intent and far more on external 
circumstances. Consequently, too, moral justification can frequently only be 
provided in retrospect, and I am arguing that exactly the same is true in the case 
of judgements regarding creativity. Only once a particular set of rules have been 
followed through to a particular conclusion is it possible to judge whether they 
led to success and thus whether the procedure can be regarded as having been 
creative. In any case, to judge creativity as determined by luck is perhaps less 


? Thomas Nagel, ‘Moral Luck’, in Mortal Questions (Cambridge: Cambridge U.P., 1991), pp. 24~38; 
Bernard Williams, ‘Moral Luck’, in Mora! Luck (Cambridge: Cambridge U.P , 1981), pp. 20-39 
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peculiar than it initially seemed. Any astute observer of artistic production will be 
aware that artists pursue 2 number of various methods and possibilities, giving up 
those that seem to lead nowhere, continuing those that seem more creative, some 
of which eventually turn out not to be. I am talking here of the basic, but often 
overlooked, process of trial and error; some artists never have the luck to find a 
suitable formula while others only find one after many years of frustration. The 
fact that ‘creative’ artists can somehow ‘lose’ their creativity, and that uncreative 
artists can suddenly ‘become’ creative, is enough to suggest that creativity is 
located in the unpredictability of rules and procedures and not in the subjective 
intention of the artist. Of course it is important not to overestimate the element 
of luck; the process of artistic production is not completely arbitrary. For example, 
an artistic education is still of profound umportance since it provides knowledge 
and understanding of a range of skills, procedures and materials, with an 
awareness of some of their possible consequences. One is more likely to stumble 
on a productive and ‘creative’ procedure with such an education than without, 
although even here there are important exceptions, examples being painters such 
as Le Douanier Rousseau, Alfred Wallis, or, more recently, a writer such as Jeff 


Torrington. 
CONCLUSION 


In the course of this paper I have aimed to retrieve the notion of creativity from 
its various detractors without returning to the discredited idea of a spontaneous 
and original subject of the type proposed by Kant. As I have argued, the various 
criticisms of the humanist subject which stem from the Marxist and semiotic 
traditions paradoxically reaffirm the qualities of spontancity and originality of the 
Kantian subject, even though they locate the source of such qualities elsewhere. 
These conclusions do not, however, resolve the problems of circularity first 
observed in Kant. At the root of the question of creativity is the issue of how a set 
of rules or procedures, in short a symbolic order, can be semantically energized 
through new applications which extend its range of meanings, or which introduce 
suggestive ambiguities. Hitherto the explanation has relied on the notion of the 
symbolic order as a finite, closed, set order in which the totality of possibilities 
already exists in some unspecified manner. Hence, extending this range of 
possibilities has traditionally been explained as the function of a disruptive force, 
whether it is the incessant sliding of signifiers, the instinctual body, or natural 
genius. I have attempted to approach the issue from a completely different 
perspective by drawing on Wittgenstein’s argument that even in the case of 
mathematical formulae it is meaningless to speak of all possible solutions to a 
particular operation as somehow already existing. Given that for Wittgenstein 
natural language is a series of heterogeneous language games, it becomes clear 
that the possibilities of uncertainty are infinitely extended in any linguistic 
practice, and the same can be said with pictorial representation. The semantic 
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INTENTION, SUPERVENIENCE, AND 
AESTHETIC REALISM 


Marcia Muelder Eaton 


Tue debate about the relevance of intentions to aesthetic interpretation and 
evaluation has recently taken an interesting ‘conversational’ turn. Insights of 
several participants in the debate who have gone in this direction have 
implications for another debate in current aesthetic theory, the debate between 
those who insist that aesthetic properties are supervenient and those who insist 
that they are not. I have joined the latter group, but have also argued that aesthetic 
properties are intrinsic. Connecting intentions and supervenience has led me to 
revise my definition of ‘intrinsic’. This, in turn, has strengthened my view that 
aesthetic properties are not supervenient and has also shown me one way of 
responding to objections that John Bender has levelled against this view. I shall 
argue that ‘friends of intention’ cannot be ‘friends of supervenience’, but that they 
can none the less be friends of realism. 


L INTENTIONS 


The debate on intentionalism goes back several decades, of course. Work by 
William Wimsatt and Monroe Beardsley in the early 1950s,’ particularly their 
discussion of the alleged ‘intentional fallacy’, provoked a plethora of articles and 
dissertations (including my own) written both by persons who accepted and who 
rejected Wimsatt and Beardsley’s position against the use of intentions to 
evaluate, and by extension, to interpret works of art. 

The battle between intentionalists and anti-intentionalists continues to wage. A 
recent anthology edited by Gary Iseminger seems to have stirred new energy; 
both of the leading aesthetics journals in the English-speaking world boast articles 
on the topic in recent issues. In this paper, I shall concentrate on articles in this 
set by Noël Carroll, Gary Iseminger himself, and Brian Rosebury. Carroll and 


1 Witham K Wimsatt, Jr and Monroe Beardsley, “The Intentional Fallacy’, in The Verbal Icon 
(Lexington: University of Kentucky Press, 1954). People disagree about the extent to which these 
authors intended their remarks to refer exclusively to evaluation or to refer as well to inter- 
pretation But typically anti-intentionalism is taken to be the view that intentions are urelevant in 
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Iseminger relate literary discourse to conversation and argue for the use of 
intentions on this basis. Rosebury discusses ways in which he thinks uses and 
non-uses of intentions point to a distinction between literary and non-literary 
texts. I shall argue that his position points to a broader distinction, one between 
what it is to treat something aesthetically and what it is to treat something 
non-aesthetically. This distinction is consistent with a brand of aesthetic realism 
which does not rely upon supervenience. 

An early critic of Wimsatt and Beardsley, Frank Cioffi argued that use of 
intentions in our discussions of artworks as well as in ordinary discourse is simply 
a fact of life and that their use is thus obviously relevant.? Noël Carroll argues 
from a similar position in ‘Art, Intentions and Conversations’. In ordinary 
conversation, he asserts, we try to figure out what other speakers are trying to say, 
and this forces us to try to discover or uncover their intentions? This 
‘conversational interest’,* as he calls it, carries over to our engagements with 
literature, and he suggests that the model or metaphor of conversation thus 
usefully applies there. Like Cioffi, he believes that we just as naturally want and 
need to know what authors (and, I would add, dramatic speakers) mean as we 
want and need to know what people with whom we speak mean. A ‘fulfilling 
conversation’ requires knowing the speaker’s intentions. Evidence for this comes 
from the fact that we ‘struggle to clarify their meanings’. When we do not 
succeed, we feel that something is missing, no matter how aesthetically rich we 
may find the discourse. In addition to looking for aesthetic satisfaction, we ‘also 
seek out artworks in order to converse or commune with ther makers .. . [A]rt 
is obviously in part a matter of communication and .. . we bring to it our 
ordinary human disposition to understand what another human being 1s saying to 
us’. (As we shall see, Rosebury agrees with this, but puts limits on it.) 
Overlooking intentions is ‘wilfully silly’ when we recognize the key roles our 
conversational interests play. Ignoring them is tantamount to ‘behaving as if we 
believed that a randomly collected series of phrases, derived from turning the dial 
of our car radio at one-second intervals, harbored the message of an oracle, and 


2? Frank Cioffi, ‘Intention and Interpretation in Cntcesm’, Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, n.s 
LXIV (1963-65), pp. 85—106. 

> Noel Carroll, ‘Art, Intentions, and Conversations’, ın Gary Iseminger (ed.), Intention and 
Interpretation (Philadelphia: Temple U P., 1992). Carroll distinguishes between two sorts of argu- 
ments that have been offered against the use of artistic intentions in interpreting and evaluating 
literature: ontological and aesthetic arguments The first maintains that literary discourse differs 
essentially from ordinary discourse. The second maintaims that in order to account for the special 
aesthetic value of literary discourse, intentions must not be used Ontologusts stress the autonomy 
of texts, acstheticsts the autonomy of the reader The latter may disagree with Cioffi and Carroll 
about the extent to which ‘our’ interests include concern for speaker intentions 

4 Ibid, p. 117. 

Ibid., p. 118. 

é Ibid, p. 121. 
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simultaneously we agree that all forms of divination are preposterous’. 
Responsible engagements with literature bring a recognition that as ‘capable 
respondents’ we bear an obligation to ‘carry our end of the conversation’. 
‘Self-esteem’ demands that one not be wilfully silly simply for ‘the sake of an 
aesthetic high’® 

Although there is much in Carroll’s position with which I am sympathetic, I 
think he carries the conversation metaphor too far. He himself at one point refers 
to ‘conversing or communing’ (my emphasis) and I think communing is much 
more apt. After all, when, for instance, we read a poem we may respond but not 
in the way we respond in the actual presence of someone with whom we speak. 
Conversation involves a dialogue which is simply absent in reading literature (or 
looking at paintings or listening to sonatas).? As we shall see, Rosebury makes a 
great deal of the differences between reading literary discourse and engaging in 
conversations—differences that cannot be ignored. ‘Encounter’, a term that 
Carroll also uses, captures what goes on even more aptly; it also yields an 
explanation of why we feel the need to be capable and responsible. The obligation 
to be a capable respondent rules out being wilfully silly in a variety of linguistic 
encounters, not just in conversations. However, Carroll is convincing on the 
point about one’s obligations, even to those who prefer not to burden the con- 
versation metaphor with a greater load than it can carry. 

I also disagree with Carroll’s distinction between aesthetic and conversational 
interests. Conversation interests, he says, are additional; we look for fulfilling 
conversations as well as for ‘aesthetic richness’. I believe, and hope to show, that 
what Carroll identifies as 2 conversational interest is itself one kind of aesthetic 
interest. 

If Carroll fears one sort of ‘wilful silliness’, it is portant to remember that 
Wimsatt and Beardsley feared another: baseless speculation about what an author 
intended. Unlike conversations, where we can stop and ask speakers what they 
meant by a remark, all we have for evidence in literary encounters are the words 
provided. A similar concern led Jerrold Levinson to recommend the use of 
hypothetical rather than actual intentions as one tried to interpret a work.’ 
Hypothetical intentions are not those things actually in an author’s head at the 
moment of creation, but what an ideal reader would rationally believe to be 
intended by the author. Relying on hypothetical rather than actual intentions 


7 Ibid, p. raz. 

* Ibid, pp. 123-123. 

° In this paper I shall explicitly discuss mainly literary artworks; however, I believe my remarks apply 
in general to all sorts of works of art where interpretation is part of the aesthetic expenence. 

® Jerrold Levinson, ‘Intention and Interpretation: A Last Look,’ in Iseminger (ed.), Intention and 
Interpretation, pp. 221—256. The ‘last look’ refers to the fact that Levinson’s was the last paper in the 
volume, not to any arrogance or optimism on his part that his would be the final word ın this 
debate! 
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preserves textual autonomy, Levinson urges. Otherwise, he fears, one runs the 
risk of being forced into a ‘Humpty-Dumpty view’, the view that one can use 
words to mean whatever one wants them to mean—yet another kind of wilful 

Gary Iseminger has responded that the use of actual intentions does not lead 
necessarily to the ‘Humpty-Dumpty view’. He thinks, as does E. D. Hirsch," that 
the meaning of a text is a function of the word-sequence meaning combined with 
authorial intentions that are compatible with the word-sequence meaning. He 
believes this also protects textual autonomy; it does not permit an ‘anything goes’ 
strategy. Cioffi, it will be remembered, asserts that readers do in fact use 
intentions; Iseminger hopes to have provided them with permission to do 
so——permission that does not amount to ‘license . . . to rummage indiscriminately 
in the artist’s psyche while pretending to describe the work. Word-sequence 
provides the boundaries that prevent this kind of wilful silliness. 

Brian Rosebury believes that another kind of limit is placed on reference to 
intentions, one that puts up a barrier in addition to that created by compatibility 
with word-sequence. But in doing so he explicitly rejects reliance on the 
conversational analogies that Carroll and Iseminger allege exist. In discourse, 
according to Rosebury, we are confronted with ‘irrecoverable intentions’, i.e. 
intentions that are not discoverable simply from the public acts that people 
perform using language. These intentions are undeniably relevant to under- 
standing discourse, and conventions exist that permit and lead us to take account 
of them in different ways. These different conventions and these different ways 
in which intentions are taken into account provide, he argues, a way of 
distinguishing literary from non-literary discourse. 

Rosebury gives examples of several different ways in which intentions figure in 
spoken discourse. (i) We worry about what someone intends, puzzle over it, and 
try to get it straight. (ii) We assume that we have got someone’s intentions 
straight. (iii) We disregard a speaker’s intentions and use what is said for our own 
ends. This last constitutes a kind of free play where one sets aside the ordinary 
conversational conventions that dictate that we take responsibility for trying to be 
clear on what the speaker means before responding. We pun, we joke, we turn to 
trying to make our own point whether it is related to what the speaker said or not. 
(One need only to think about dinner parties or department meetings in order to 
provide cases of such free play interchanges which, as I said above, are better 
described as ‘encounters’ than ‘conversations’.) Word sequence is combined with 
conventions that govern how these words can be construed. For example, 
politeness conventions turn questions into requests in appropriate circumstances. 


1 E, D. Hirsch, Validity in Interpretation (New Haven: Yale U.P., 1967) 
2 Gary Isemmger, ‘Actual Intentionalism vs. Hypothetical Intentonalum’, in Intention end 
Interpretation, p. 323. 
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‘Can you pass the salt?’ might function as a question in a physical therapy clinic, 
but typically it is a request for the salt. 

But another kind of convention is central to Rosebury’s position: conventions 
for deciding of a particular text whether or not we try to recover intentions at all. 
‘Some linguistic actions have a special status which we express by calling their 
completions “works” and which tend to lead us to ignore relevant intentions 
which are unfulfilled. In short . . . their completions are treated as self-sufficient 
objects.’ ® Where Carroll uses ‘conversation’, Rosebury uses the phrase ‘directly 
interactive discourse’. Rosebury’s is preferable, for it covers reading, which does 
not normally entail the back-and-forth interaction of interpersonal exchanges that 
mark conversation. Speakers can and do ‘complete’ their actions—explain later 
that they meant to be ironic, or, as in the case of academic exchanges, try to clarify 
in writing what they meant earlier in light of subsequent discussions. But this 
convention—the ‘convention of completion’—does not cover literary discourse, 
Rosebury says. (Here he is in direct disagreement with Frank Cioffi.) Of course, 
literary writers may say, after the fact, I meant that ironically’ or try better to say 
what they meant, but we ignore such statements as long as we treat the original 
text as literature. ‘Conventions of supplementary explanation’ complete much 
discourse—conversations, for instance; they do not operate with respect to 
literary discourse. 

Rosebury implicitly gives us another reason to be suspicious of Carroll’s 
conversation metaphor; conversations are covered by conventions of supple- 
mentary explanation that involve, among other things, asking direct questions of 
speakers—something that simply cannot be done with most written literature. 
‘Considerations of aesthetic order essentially result in authors’ intentions being 
lost forever. There can be no second chance.’ A convention of multiple uptake 
replaces the convention of supplementary explanation. Multiple interpretations 
are allowed. And if supplementary explanations are given a hearing, it is not 
because we use them to complete literary discourse. A literary work is as 
complete as it will ever get; it stands once and for all. 

I do not believe that Rosebuy has provided a necessary or sufficient condition 
for distinguishing literary from non-literary texts. Supplements do sometimes 
provide a kind of completion for literary texts by providing intentions. T. S. 
Eliot’s notes to original versions of The Wasteland have become part of standard 
versions of the text. Directors’ notes arguably ‘complete’ some dramatic texts, as 
do some prefaces to second editions. Furthermore, conventions of multiple 
uptake do not cover only literary texts; they also spice up some conversations. I 
say something in a group, intending that one hearer will interpret it one way and 


B Brian Rosebury, ‘Irrecoverable Intentions and Literary Interpretation’, British Journal of Aesthetics, 
vol, 37, no. 1 (January, 1997), p- 22. 
4 Ibid, p. 26. 
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that another will interpret it differently. None the less, I do think Rosebury’s 
observations are suggestive with regard to deepening our understanding of the 
aesthetic. 

A clue as to why this is true is found when one tries to answer the question, 
‘Why do we come to a point when we stop asking about the intentions of an 
artist? When, that is, do we stop, as Iseminger puts it, ‘rummaging around’ in 
their heads? Or, to put the question another way, when and why do conventions 
of completion or of supplementary explanation not cover literary texts? The 
aesthetic autonomy of the reader should make it legitimate endlessly to speculate 
about the intentions that could have or must have produced a particular text—an 
object with these properties. And if all we were after were aesthetic autonomy 
for the reader, there would be nothing to stop one from endlessly fooling around 
with those properties. Why should word-sequence, for instance, create a 
boundary? Why not change the words or their order if that produces more 
pleasure? 

We must, of course, acknowledge that some people are not stopped. One need 
only think about all of the things that have been done with Shakespeare’s plays; 
obviously aesthetic autonomy is so important to some people that boundaries 
become very weak, if they remain at all. The ‘Humpty-Dumpty view’ positively 
delights some people. But it does not delight Carroll or Levinson or Iseminger 
and it certainly does not delight me. Partly this is a matter of temperament and 
upbringing, partly even a fear for the decline of civilization! The older I get, the 
less patient I am with radical insistence by readers, directors, or performers on 
their aesthetic autonomism; but I also become less optimistic about ridding the 
world of it. So the remainder of the paper is intended for those who feel the ` 
constraint and security that comes with boundaries, and believe that part of the 
aesthetic activity we engage in and value includes attention to artistic intentions. 


0. AESTHETIC INTENTIONS 


I have argued elsewhere in support of the following definition of ‘aesthetic 
property’: 
F is an aesthetic property of O if and only F ts an intrinsic property of O and F is identified within 
a community as a property worthy of attention (perception or reflection). 
I have defined ‘intrinsic’ not metaphysically, as it usually is understood, but 
epistemologically: 


F ts an intrinsic property of O if and only if direct inspection of O is a necessary condition for 
verifying the daim that O is F, and, if someone knows the meaning of F’ (or another term that 
denotes F), then (under normal conditions) direct inspection of O is a sufficient condition for 
verifying the daim that O is F. 
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This definition of ‘intrinsic’ made direct inspection of an object or event both 
necessary and sufficient for determining whether O is F, as long as one knew the 
meaning of ‘F’. By ‘direct inspection’ I mean something very simple, though 
admittedly vague. One attends to or perceives an object. Aesthetic attention has 
for the most part historically been limited to looking and listening; but those who 
want to be more inclusive and involve the other senses are welcome to do so. I 
articulated my definition to make direct inspection necessary and sufficient to 
account for the directness or unmediated nature that so many theorists have 
attributed to aesthetic experience: the ‘all you have to do is look (listen)’ view. 
One senses directly the gracefulness, the joyous rhythm, the gaudy colours. Many 
aesthetic experiences, and the judgements made based upon them, are like this. If 
one knows what ‘colourful’ means, then sumply looking may be sufficient as well 
as necessary for verifying the claim, “Tony is wearing his colourful shirt today.’ 

But my intentionalist leanings, further entrenched by the articles discussed 
above, have forced me to reject that part of my definition of ‘intrinsic’ that posits 
direct attention as a sufficient condition. One cannot always tell just by directly 
inspecting the words of a poem whether it is a warning or request. One must 
know something about the poet’s intentions or life or the speech conventions of 
a community. Thus I now propose this definition of ‘intrinsic’: 


F is an intrinsic property of O if and only if direct attention to O is a necessary condition for 
verifying the daim that O is F. 


Sometimes, but only sometimes, direct inspection will also be sufficient. One 
will always have to attend to a poem (i.e. to word sequence) to verify aesthetic 
claims. Sometimes this is all one feels required to do. Sometimes attention will be 
enough—to determine if it has joyous rhythm, for example. But at other times 
one must attend to contextual facts or features—to determine if it is a warning, 
for instance. The meaning of ‘F’ (‘joyous’ or ‘warns’) will determine the kind of 
attention to O that is required and whether that attention requires supplemental 
information. 

My definition of ‘extrinsic’ as ‘not intrinsic’ remains the same. Direct 
inspection is neither necessary nor sufficient to verify ‘O is F’ if F is extrinsic. Just 
looking or listening, indeed no amount of looking or listening, will allow one to 
know whether a poem or song was written in Tokyo. My definition of ‘aesthetic’ 
also stays the same, for aesthetic properties are still intrinsic (now defined 
differently, of course). I include both ‘perception’ and ‘reflection’ as parenthetical 


B There are other aesthetic properties that have troubled me in the past with respect to the 
sufficiency of direct inspection, eg. ‘is a representabon’. I was worried that, although, ‘represents 
Aunt Mabel’ or even ‘1s a portrait’ are properties that I want to include as aesthetic, it did not seem 
possible to tell whether a particular painting had these properties or not just by looking I see now 
that I was nght to be worried. Jettisoning sufficency of direct inspection allows me to maintain 
representabon as genuinely aesthetic. 
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explanations of ‘attention’ in my definition of ‘aesthetic property’. (Slipping in 
‘reflection’ earlier probably betrayed a prescience of the inevitability of rejecting 
the sufficiency of direct attention.) 

One implication of the earlier definitions is retained: when one has an aesthetic 
experience, one’s attention is directed at the intrinsic properties of an object or 
event. In order to have an aesthetic experience of O and not of some other 
thing, O must retain its identity. The problem of individuating aesthetic objects 
is notoriously difficult. Which thing is Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony or 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet? But for those who consider the autonomy of the text at 
least as important as the autonomy of a reader, there are conventions about what 
constitutes a work’s identity. There may be different versions of a poem—one 
from the first, the other from the second edition, for example—but when we 
describe our experience of a poem we agree that we must be speaking either of 
the first or second version, not both. This entails that the intrinsic properties of 
the object of our experience are fixed." (And, I think, it explains why friends of 
supervenience give so much weight to what they call ‘base properties’.) To deal 
with a text aesthetically involves the following: 


* One attends to intrinsic properties of the text, where the text is identified in 
terms of those fixed intrinsic properties. 

* One takes pleasure or displeasure in the intrinsic properties. 

e One realizes that one’s pleasure or displeasure is caused by the intrinsic 
properties to which one attends.” 


One can deal aesthetically with both literary and non-literary texts. In both cases 
the identifying properties of the text are stable. Rosebury, as I claimed above, is 
wrong to insist that there are never supplementary completions of literary texts. 
The question, ‘What are we talking about here?’ often demands an answer. 
Sometimes we do, as Cioffi, Carroll, and Iseminger have argued, refer to 
intentions that are not directly recoverable from word-sequence. This occurs 
when readers consider intentions relevant to deciding which locution, illocution, 
or even perlocution is intrinsic to a work, and hence consider them relevant to 
specifying what the work is. 

Does this contradict what I have said about verifying whether an object has a 
particular intrinsic property or not? No. Suppose we grant that a property is 
intrinsic to O just in case direct inspection of O is necessary for verifying the 
claim that O has that property. And suppose we wonder whether in fact a line of 
poetry has a particular intrinsic property. An example will help. In Robert Frost’s 
6 We may have an experience of both versions—say as we compare the two None the less, the 

properties of this new, complex object are fixed. 


7 Ror more on this see my paper; ‘Where's the Spear? The Nature of Aesthetic Relevance’, British 
Journal of Aesthetics, vol 32, no. 1 (January, 1992), pp. 1-12. 
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poem ‘Spring Pools’ the protagonist describes the pools of water that one finds 
alongside trees in early spring before the water has been sucked up by the trees to 
produce foliage." 


These pools that, though in forests, still reflect 
The total sky almost without defect, 

And like the flowers beside them, chill and shrver, 
Will like the flowers beside them soon be gone, 
And yet not out by any brook or river, 

But up by roots to bring dark foliage on. 


The trees that have it in their pent-up buds 

To darken nature and be summer woods— 

Let them think twice before they use their powers 
To blot out and drink up and sweep away 

These flowery waters and these watery flowers 
From snow that melted only yesterday. 


‘Let them think twice .. .’, he says, before they suck up the water, for this will 
only speed the processes and hurry on the passage of seasons. Now, someone 
might ask, do these words constitute a request, of God or Mother Nature, say, to 
slow down so that we, or the trees perhaps, can better enjoy the moment? Or is 
it a warning to the trees to slow down because they are only hurrying on to their 
own death? Is the protagonist warning himself or reminding himself to slow 
down—to get his priorities straight? Is being a warning or a request an intrinsic 
property of the poem? Yes, because it is necessary for one to inspect the poem 
directly in order to decide whether or not we have a request or a warning. 
Questions may remain after one has inspected the poem carefully. One can, none 
the less, determine that O is F or G, e.g. that the poetic line is a warning or 
request. (And one can rule out other interpretations; the line is not a question or 
command or invitation.) Both warning and request are compatible with the 
words, so one can say it is either or, perhaps, even both. Knowing that Frost 
intended it to be a warning does not in itself make it a warning. This would be to 
fall as Humpty did. But this knowledge does constitute one piece of evidence. 

Suppose I read the words, ‘Let them think twice...’ as a request of Mother 
Nature, that, perhaps, displays self-protective irony of the sort Frost often uses.’ 
I later somehow find out that Frost intended the words to be a warning. Then, 
attending to intrinsic properties of this line and the rest of the poem, I see that 
being a warning is also compatible with the words that I have construed as a 
request. I may even come to see it is more compatible. Knowledge of the poet’s 
4 Tam grateful to Michael Hancher for this exampk. 


1 For a wonderful analysis of this, see Jon Wenstrom, Modernist Irony, Ph D. dissertation, University 
of Minnesota, 1991. 
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intentions will lead to a particular interpretation that in turn directs my attention 
to other intrinsic properties of the words of the line in question and of the words 
of the poem of which the line is a sub-set. Authorial intentions do not settle the 
intrinsic properties, but they certainly constitute evidence that supplements direct 
attention to word-sequence. As in conversations and other linguistic encounters, 
attributing the intrinsic property of being one kind of speech-act rather than 
another requires direct attention to what is said, but also to where, why, how 
it is said. In short, ıt requires attention to conventions governing linguistic 
interpretation. 

Theorists who interpret ‘intrinsic’ metaphysically chafe at the claim that 
intrinsic properties are not settled forever—that 2 thing or event can (intmn- 
sically) have one property for one viewer or community but not for another. But 
preferring, as I do, an epistemological theory of intrinsicness—one that makes 
intrinsic and extrinsic properties relative to beliefs, various sources of evidence, 
and community practices—a word-sequence can constitute a warning in one 
community, but not in another. ‘Is a warning’ is none the less intrinsic. 


H REALISM WITHOUT SUPERVENIENCE 


My way of reading Carroll, Iseminger, and Rosebury shows that the actions 
that we, as respondents, attribute to dramatic speakers in literary encounters 
as a result of consideration of authorial intentions are aesthetic properties: 
intrinsic properties considered worthy of attention in a particular community. 
I am now prepared to answer one objection that John Bender has brought 
against my analysis of aesthetic properties as real but not supervenient Intent- 
ions, I have argued, provide evidence for attributing properties to works of art. 
Cioffi, Carroll, Iseminger, Rosebury, and I all agree that rational, responsible 
respondents pay attention to intentional evidence when reading literary texts. 
But ‘evidence’ and ‘rationality’ only make sense within the context of justi- 
fication. Bender argues that justification without supervenience is impossible: 
‘(T]he justificatory process involves citing the work’s properties and the relations 
among those properties that one thinks cause one to respond in such a way as to 
believe that the aesthetic concept F applies to the work’.” Of course, I agree; as I 
have said above (and elsewhere”'). In aesthetic experiences one is conscious that 
the pleasure or displeasure one has is caused by intrinsic properties of a work. 
Where Bender and I disagree is that he believes that only by relying on 
supervenience can one account for those properties in such a way that one can 
save aesthetic realism. I think there are other sources for such support. Bender 
worries, ‘If Eaton is ultimately correct in her injunction that we wean ourselves 


D John Bender, ‘Realism, Superverence, and Irresolvable Aesthetic Disputes’, Journal of Aesthetic and 
Art Criticism, vol 54, no. 4 (Fall, 1996), p 379- 
71 In Where's the Spear’, for example. 
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of supervenience, is there any hope for a view of aesthetic judgments and 
aesthetic justification more rigorous than subjectivism?’” 

Obviously a full discussion of realism is beyond the scope of this paper; but 2 
word must be said about what I think aesthetic realism amounts to, and how it 
differs from scientific and moral realism. Scientific realists believe that there are 
states of the world, and hence facts about the world and statements describing 
them that are true independent of whether anyone believes them or not. Water is 
composed of certain chemicals, boils and freezes at particular temperatures, is 
needed to sustain organic life, etc. These things are true whether people know or 
have evidence for them; indeed states of the world are what they are whether 
there are any people at all. Theorists have described moral realism analogously. 
There are moral truths or facts, and these truths or facts are independent of the 
evidence for them.” Slavery is wrong whether anyone believes or has evidence 
for it. 

An analogous interpretation of aesthetic realism would require that there be 
aesthetic facts or truths independent of the evidence for them. Such a strong 
interpretation has few adherents, for the very meaning of aesthetic terms carries a 
subjective element; that is, aesthetic terms refer at least in part to the subject 
judging. (In my definition, being ‘worthy of attention’ accounts for this element.) 
Even people who accept that water boils at a certain temperature or that slavery is 
wrong whether anyone believes it or not resist a view that insists that something, 
a rose for instance, is beautiful whether anyone believes it or not. (There have 
been exceptions, of course; Plato did have a strong interpretation of aesthetic 
realism.) Most people are reluctant to insist that the works of Shakespeare would 
be valuable even if no one ever has or will believe that they are valuable. 
Something’s having aesthetic value requires that someone has a valuable 
experience, that someone is caused by something to have some degree of 
satisfaction, and this degree of satisfaction is so closely integrated with the belief 
that something is aesthetically valuable that claims about possession of aesthetic 
value completely independent of belief or evidence are unacceptable. (This is by 
no means to claim that aesthetic statements are wholly reducible to statements 
about mental states.) 

Thus I take aesthetic realism to consist of the following. At least some aesthetic 
judgements of the form ‘Object O has property F’ are true. There are ways of 
adjudicating disputes about whether O is F. It is not the case that whatever 
anybody says about the aesthetic properties possessed or not possessed by O is as 
good as whatever anybody else says. Radical relativism of this sort is false. Beauty 
may in part be in the eye of the beholder, i.e. ‘beauty’ refers in part to the 


2 Bender, op at, p. 378. 
® See, for ample, David Brink, Moni Realises and the Foundations of Ethics (Cambridge: Cambridge 
UP, 1989.) 
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experience of some subjects. But beauty is not simply in the eye of the beholder. 
Evidence for the truth of aesthetic judgements requires more than reports of 
individual pleasures or pains. 

Both Bender and I are realists of this weaker sort. That is, we believe that it is 
true or false that a movement is graceful, a painting allegorical, a symphony 
unified, or a poem a warning. Thus we both demand that there be evidence 
relevant to determining the truth-value of such judgements. But truth or falsity is 
possible only if there is some way to ground an aesthetic judgement (‘Mozart’s 
G-Minor Symphony is unified’) in properties that are really in an object or event 
(in such things as the repetition of certain chords or patterns of rhythm or tonal 
intervals). Most aesthetic realists, including both Bender and me, do not believe 
that there are laws that connect non-aesthetic properties of objects or events— 
referred to usually as ‘base properties’ —to aesthetic properties. There are no true 
lawlike generalizations of the sort that stipulate that any symphony with a 
repetition of minor seconds will be unified, for example. But if aesthetic realism 
is to stand, there must be some connection between aesthetic judgements and 
base properties. Bender is convinced that the only viable connection is super- 
venience: a property F supervenes on B if and only if as long as B remains stable, 
O will either be F or not-F. As long as the non-aesthetic base properties of a 
symphony remain the same, the symphony will either be unified or not unified. 

I do not think supervenience does the trick. My reasons for dismissing it are as 
follows. (i) We cannot adequately characterize the set of base properties; there is 
no clear way to distinguish between aesthetic properties and the non-aesthetic 
properties on which they are supposed to supervene. (ii) Even if we could 
identify the set of base properties, it is possible for two things to be exactly alike 
with respect to base properties and for it still to be the case that one is F and one 
is not-R™ We could, for example, have two vases exactly alike except that one, in 
New England say, is gaudy and the other, in the Southwest, is subtly coloured. It 
can be true in one culture, but not in another that a vase is gaudy. People who 
make being intrinsic a metaphysical characteristic resist saying that ‘is gaudy’ can be 
both true and false of the same object. But on my epistemological interpretation 
this is quite acceptable. What matters is not that the object has some essence, but 
that the viewer has an experience described in, by, and to a group that speaks the 
same language. This entails that the term picking out a particular intrinsic 
property does more than share a dictionary definition. Two people, one from 
culture N the other from culture S can, if they both directly inspect a vase, decide 
whether it is ‘tastelessly showy’; they need not agree that it is or that it is not. 

Someone like me who rejects supervenience but none the less wants to be an 
aesthetic realist must, Bender believes, accept the burden of showing how 


™ My arguments for these points appear in ‘The Intrinsic, Non-Supervenient Nature of Aesthetic 
Properues’, Journal of Aesthetics and Art Critidsm, vol. 5a, no. 4 (Fall, 1994), pp. 383-406 
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justification of an aesthetic judgement is possible. He thinks this cannot be done. 
Above I have argued that intentions provide evidence for aesthetic judgements or 
claims. Am I, given Bender’s objection, entitled to do so?” The answer depends, 
I think, on one’s understanding of the notion of justification. What goes on when 
someone justifies a claim that he or she has made—that it is raining or that 
women need not have regular mammograms until after they are fifty or that 
Hitler was evil or that a vase is gaudy or that a poem issues a warning? Simply put, 
one gives reasons for the claims—says things that other people in the same 
community also regard as grounds for believing that the claim is true. (Of course, 
the ‘other’ people that one cares about are those that one considers rational.) 

Bender implicitly believes that rational people will only consider something 
evidence for something else if they see a metaphysical connection; this is why he 
is wedded to supervenience. In the course of criticizing Alan Goldman for 
insisting that one must consider the role played by the tastes or values of a critic 
in getting from a set of base properties to an aesthetic judgment, he writes: 


... 2 relativized supervenience . . . is no supervenience at all. Supervenience is a 
metaphysical and alethic dependency relation asserting that changes in supervenient 
properties arise only with changes in relevant base properties. The constraint we are 
left with after relativization is nothing more than the rather trivial, and epistemic, 
constramt of consistency upon rational judgments. It amounts to sayıng that from 
identical sets of features used as a basis for an evaluation, and from the same evaluative 
standards, the same evaluative conclusion rationally follows. Notice that this is true 
irrespective of what metaphysical relations, supervenience or otherwise, might 
connect the grounding properties and the inferred property.* 


Bender suggests that trying to justify a claim in the absence of supervenience is 
another kind of wilful silliness. But justification is a matter of providing evidence 
and demonstrating rational consistency—of insisting that evidence in one case 
will be evidence in another. Justification is not genuine only in those cases where . 
we believe that properties are metaphysically ‘in’ something. When Tony Blair 
became Prime Minister in Great Britain, he did not undergo a metaphysical 
transformation; none the less one can give evidence for his having attained that 
office. From where I now sit, the University’s Student Union building is to the 
north. Keeping the base properties of the building stable, it can, of course, be to 
the south of someone else. i 

I go beyond Goldman’s inclusion of tastes and values of individuals to include 


D3 Iam uncertain as to whether Bender would consider, “The poem us a warning, not a request’, an 
aesthetic judgement—whether when we attribute being warning to a poem we thereby attnbute an 
aesthetic property to it. He and I have radically different intuitions about which things are aesthetuc 
properties, which may, in the end, account for our disagreements generally. None the less, I think 
what I have to say in what follows about the possibility of susuficanon generalizes to things that 
both of us would agree are sesthetic properties. 

%2 Bender, op cit, p. 373. 
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standards and practices of communities. One kind of evidence that ‘our’ 
community (the community of realists seeking rational explanations within 
certain critical traditions) takes seriously is artistic intentions. The base properties 
(to the extent that one can say what these are, they must certainly include 
word-sequence) of a poem can remain stable and we can still have a request or a 
warning. What will count as evidence for one rather than the other will include 
the word-sequence, but also public conventions covering what distinguishes a 
request from a warning, the intentions of the poet, one’s understanding of 
cultural norms of behaviour, etc.—none of which it is wilfully silly to consider. 
That fact that various interpretations are compatible with a single set of words 
does not mean that justifying a particular choice of one interpretation over others 
cannot be justified. It supports my claim that justification does not require 
metaphysical supervenience. 

Indeed, Carroll’s and Iseminger’s discussions of the relevance of intentions in 
relating literature to other linguistic encounters foregrounds one problem with 
supervenience theories of the aesthetic. Is an interpretation an aesthetic property 
of literature? Without question, there are works of art whose interpretations can 
be settled by immediate, direct inspection. Certainly interpretation is aesthetically 
important; one of the things that people attend to when they treat discourse 
aesthetically is what it means. Interpretation is always aesthetically relevant, for it 
definitely directs attention to intrinsic properties of works valued in particular 
communities. But interpretation is not supervenient: two works can have the 
same word-sequence and differ with respect to interpretation. However, if one 
claims that an interpretation is not an aesthetic property because it is not 
supervenient, then the question is of surpervenience is begged. 

Reflecting on the activity of interpretation is one of the things that shows that 
the entire enterprise of trying to distinguish between aesthetic and non-aesthetic 
properties using supervenience is ultimately unhelpful. If the word-sequence ‘Let 
them think twice’ is a warning, then it really is a warning. One justifies the claim 
that it is a warning by pointing to the words, i.e. to the words in relation to the 
speakers and hearers of that culture. It is necessary to inspect the words uttered 
before one can know whether the words constitute a warning. One can 
determine, at least, that ‘is a warning’ is one interpretation compatible with those 
words. All of this is an epistemological matter—a matter of what is known. 
Nothing more is necessary for the job at hand, namely the job of justification. 
This means that one has everything one needs, then, to be a realist. Calling for a 
metaphysical basis such as supervenience only muddies things. 


IV. CONCLUSIONS 


Part of being a responsible participant in discourse—part of what is required if 
one is to avoid being, as Carroll puts it, wilfully silly—is taking into account and 
being ready to give evidence for what one says and how one responds. In 
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responsive encounters with discourse we must be prepared to justify our 
response. In our encounters with literature this often takes the form of justifying 
one’s interpretation. Aesthetic treatment of texts is primarily a matter of attending 
to the intrinsic properties of the text; justification of interpretations requires that 
there be intrinsic properties to which one can point in arguing for one inter- 
pretation over another. As a way of pointing to aesthetic properties, one brings 
evidence to bear, including intentions of the author. However, this evidence must 
itself be evaluated in terms of its compatibility with the text and its usefulness in 
pointing to and explaining salient properties of the text. That interpretations do 
not supervene (for it is clear that a stable set of base properties—if one could 
specify it at alk—can produce more than one interpretation) does not entail that 
justification is impossible. It certainly does not prove that interpretation is not an 
aesthetic activity. 

Justifying the attribution of any aesthetic property to an artwork is similar to 
justifying interpretations. Any remark that draws attention to and gives insight 
into intrinsic properties of artworks can be part of the justification for an aesthetic 
judgement. Knowing that Mozart intended to relate sections of his G Minor 
Symphony together via repetitions of minor seconds may help one to hear those 
minor seconds; it may also allow one to justify to someone else the claim the 
symphony is unified. Exactly the same sounds in another culture where the 
conventions of composition are different from European ones may not be 
unified; this is what has led me to argue that aesthetic properties in general are 
not supervenient. It does not follow that in those cultures pointing to intrinsic 
properties does not constitute justification for the judgements made in those 
cultures. Nor is there any reason to give up one’s aesthetic realism; within the 
conventions of a particular culture a remark is really a warning when it consists of 
an appropriate word-sequence and meets the conventions of that speech act in a 
particular culture; a symphony is really unified when its sound patterns are taken 
to be unified by persons familiar with a particular culture’s compositional 
conventions. Justification consists precisely in pointing to both the (epistemo- 
logically) intrinsic properties and rules or conventions governing their use. It may 
also involve, as Goldman says, reference to taste and values. Relativity to cultural 
practices does not constitute the sort of relativity that results in anti-realism. 
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PICTORIAL VARIATIONS 
Edward Winters 


IN THIS paper two views of ‘variation-meaning’ in painting are considered and 
rejected. The first view, held by Nelson Goodman, is that a work considered as a 
variation is an interpretation.’ As an interpretation, it is to be considered along 
with other ‘cross-modal variations’ including interpretational texts. This view is 
rejected because it pays too little attention to the status of the original as a 
painting in its own right. To this end the distinction between a descriptive 
interpretation of a painting and the status of a painting as a painting is reviewed. 

The second view, more recently put forward by Dominic Lopes, holds that our 
understanding of pictures is aspectual.? Variations are to be understood 
aspectually and aspects are not transitive with respect to representational content. 
On Lopes’ view a variation of a representational painting need not itself represent 
the same subject matter as the original. This view is rejected because it pays 
insufficient attention to the status of the original painting as a picture. 

Both rejections rely upon a view of representation developed in the work of 
Richard Wollheim. Since the surface of a painting is to be seen intentionally, 
representational content cannot wholly drop out of consideration in a variation of 
the painting thus seen; or else 1t would not be a variation of that painting but of the 
painted surface which is its substratum. But neither can the surface of a painting 
be construed merely as a picture; or else an important aesthetic dimension of the 
activity of painting will be lost to our appreciation. That is, the painted surface has 
its part to play in our aesthetic appraisal of the painting under view. 


I 


Goodman’s conception of meaning both within and without the arts is grven a 
unitary explanation. A word, text, picture, building, piece of music, or whatever 
is meaningful only in so far as we can take it to refer to something or other. The 
two most notable paths of reference to which he adverts are denotation and 
exemplification. A word or work denotes if it has a naming relation to a bit of the 
world. For Goodman the words ‘Berlin’ and ‘city’ together with a picture 


' Nelson Goodman, Varatons on Vanations’, in Nelson Goodman and Cathenne Z. Elgin, 
Reconceptions tn Philosophy and Other Arts and Sciences, (London Routledge, 1988) 
2 Dominic Lopes, ‘Picturing Pictures’ in Understanding Pictures (Oxford Clarendon Press, 1996). 
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post-card, all denote Berlin. Picasso’s painting of Gertrude Stein denotes that 
woman, as does the name ‘Gertrude Stein’. The unit of meaning picks out the 
object to which it refers. The direction of reference runs from word to world; or 
from symbol to world. 

In exemplification the word—world (or symbol-world) relation runs in the 
opposite direction. The example he uses is of a tailor’s' swatch. The piece of cloth 
in the sample book refers back up to the descriptions we would offer of it. What 
constrains reference in these cases is the context within which reference takes 
place. So, for instance, the colour, texture, weave, and relative weight of the cloth 
are all exemplified, whereas the shape, the pinking-sheared edge, and its being 
sandwiched between two other cloths are not. Some but not all of the properties 
of the cloth are referred to in the swatch. Exemplification now takes up its place 
in ‘variation meaning’. 

Goodman’s account runs as follows: 


First, to be eligible as a varaton, a [painting or section of it] must be like the [original] 
in certain respects and contrast with it in certain others. Second, to function as a 
variation, an eligible [painting or section of it] must literally exemplify the requisite 
shared, and metaphorically exemplify the requisite contrasting, features of the 
[orginal], and refer to it via these features.’ 


Exemplification in respect of works of art, we will remember, is the mode of 
reference whereby some, but not all, properties of an art object are taken to 
provide the content of the work, its meaning or part thereof. Possession of a 
property plus reference to that property, determined by some suitable context, 
provide the work with meaning. In the case of variations the properties of the 
variation will be shared or metaphorically contrasted with properties of the 
original, together with a context which determines that the variation and the 
original are so linked. I am happy to leave it fairly vague as to what that context 
might be. It is the conception of meaning to which Goodman is committed that I 
wish to consider. 

His conception of meaning allows him to move from works which are vari- 
ations of other originals, within one mode of art, to what he calls ‘cross modal 
variations’. The example he gives is of a theme with twenty-two variations 
composed by David Alpher—for piano, oboe, guitar, and cello—correlated with 
Velazquez’ painting and a number of Picasso’s variations of it. Notwithstanding 
the difficulty of secing quite how the musical pieces could comply with the 
conditions under which one of them is to be counted a variation of Las Meninas, 
a problem arises concerning his conception of an interpretation. For we are told 
that: 


> Goodman, ‘Variations on Vanations’, pp. 71-72 
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Variations upon a work, whether in the same or a different medium—and still more, 
sets of variations—are interpretations of the work, the Picasso variations function as 
much in this way as does an illuminating essay on Las Meninas.“ 


Here we might remember Wittgenstein’s worries about whether aspect seeing 
is to be regarded as offering an interpretation or really seeing something. 
Interpretation, for Wittgenstein, consists in providing an hypothesis which might 
turn out to be wrong, whereas seeing is a state. Goodman regards interpretations 
as works themselves. An illuminating essay, however, is a work of a different 
order from that of the painting upon which it is based. If the essay is such as to 
furnish the reader with a means of seeing the painting under the descriptions 
provided, then the thoughts expressed in the essay are partly constitutive of the 
experience the spectator has in front of the painting. But the experience so 
described is not of the essay, but of the painting. The essay provides the 
experience by directing our attention to features of the painting. The essay is not 
a variation of the painting but a perspective upon it, persuading the spectator to 
see the painting this way rather than that; or inviting the spectator to view the 
painting under the description provided by the essay. In order to appreciate a 
variation of a painting, one has to direct one’s attention to the variation as a work. 
The experience of the variation is itself the experience of 2 work of art. 

When discussing imaginative experience or the kind of aspect under which we 
are supposed to see a painting, it is important to consider how we could 
confidently attribute aesthetic experience to a suitable spectator looking at 2 
painting. Since the imaginative expenence is characterized by descriptions that 
apply to aspects, it is clear that descriptions of the physical surface will prove 
insufficient. Any sighted creature, we might suppose, sees the differentiated 
surface in front of her. But the aesthetically discriminating viewer will have 
experiences of the painting which are characterized by the aesthetic descriptions 
which are sensibly applicable to it. A criterion for someone’s undergoing an 
aesthetic experience of the painting is that they are in a position to assent to (or to 
dissent from) such descriptions; that they are able to enter into a relation with the 
painting which calls for this type of description. The ability to open up areas of 
discourse (or to justify one’s aspectual descnptions along variable paths) without 
atriving at secure conclusions is characteristic of the critic’s work. But this is the 
price one pays for holding an aspect-theory view of understanding in the arts. If 
that view is at all plausible we cannot set limits in advance upon what might be 
imaginatively ‘seen’. We have to remain, like Tom Waits’ Saturday-night drinker, 
‘open to suggestion’. 

Understanding variations requires that we understand that the work is 
presented as a variation. Of course the artist can be more or less successful in this 
as in any of her other intentions. But my seeing the one as a variation of the other 


+ Tiid., p. 82. 
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requires of me that I am able to assent to a description of the variation under 
which it is related to the original as being derived from it in some way or other. I 
must be able to identify (or assent to another’s identification of) shared properties 
that both original and variation exhibit. In so seeing the shared properties, it 
makes sense to characterize the properties of the variation as having been worked 
by the artist in accordance with her conception of the original. 

What could qualify as a shared property that both an original and a variation 
‘must literally exemplify’? And what would a property be like that a variation 
metaphorically exemplifies in contrasting with the original? It is not that there are 
difficulties with ‘cross-modal’ means of grasping the referent of some referring 
term or item. After all, when considering denotation, we are used to referring to 
objects, places, and persons by use of spoken as well as written words. But if we 
consider for a moment the reference to a Chinese city provided by the two words 
‘Peking’ and ‘Beijing’, we might think of one as a variation of the other. And, 
cross-modally we might think that the spoken versions of these words link up 
with their written counterparts in the way that Goodman requires. 

Now we have four items to consider: the written ‘Peking’ and ‘Beijing’ and 
their spoken phonetic counterparts. I first remember reference to that city by the 
written word ‘Peking’, having seen it on a map. I suppose that having heard that 
word spoken, the reference via the spoken word might be considered a variant 
upon the written word. It took me some time, however, to realize that 
newscasters were talking of Peking when I heard them using the word ‘Beijing’. 
But here, I guess, the phonetic ‘Beijing’ is a variation upon the spoken ‘Peking’, 
itself considered a variation of the written ‘Peking’. (I choose this example 
because I suppose that Peking and Beijing have the same phonetic root and hence 
we come to hear ‘Beijing’ as a variation of ‘Peking’). 

I have introduced Goodman’s concept of denotation in order to point up a 
difficulty with respect to cross-modal variations. The difficulty is as follows. 
Although I am able to regard the phonetic ‘Beijing’—something I hear—as a 
variation of the written ‘Peking’—something I see—the mode of apprehension is 
unimportant in the eventual understanding of that which is spoken or written. 
The spoken or written referring term drops out of consideration as an object of 
interest. My interest is in the referent, that city, and not in the terms of reference, 
those names. It is a feature of theories of art which regard reference as the sole 
source of meaning that they are constrained to conceive of a gap between symbol 
and referent. On the one hand there is the word and on the other there is the 
object to which the word refers. Even where the experience of the symbol is a 
requirement of our understanding the route to the referent, in cases of semantic 
and syntactic density (to use Goodman’s terms of art), the experience itself 
becomes a mere conduit through which we pass on our way to the cognitive 
content. That Goodman regards the experience as merely instrumental follows 
from his answer to the question: 
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[W]hat is accomplished cognitively and aesthetically by variation. The best answer, I 
think, can come from looking at such examples as the Picasso variations, listening to 
[Alpher’s] music in conjunction with such looking, and observing the effect of such 
experiences." 


Goodman’s exemplification might seem at first to deal with the requirement 
that we experience the painting by directing our attention to properties of the 
object which it literally possesses. In order to understand reference via 
exemplification we have to see or hear or in some other way perceive features of 
the referring object. But nevertheless, even here, the particular experience drops 
out of consideration in favour of grasping the referent intellectually. 

Goodman does not merely concede there is a gap between experiencing the 
properties exemplified and understanding their referent, he insists upon it 


[A] fourth and final symptom of the aesthetic is the feature that distinguishes 
exemplificational from denotational systems and that combines with density to 
distinguish showing from saying. An experience is exemplificational in so far as 
concerned with properties exemplified or expressed—i.e., properties possessed and 
shown forth—by a symbol, not merely things the symbol denotes. Counting such 
exemplificationality as aesthetic may seem a concession to the tradition that associates 
the aesthetic with the immediate and nontransparent and so insists that the aesthetic 
object be taken for what it is in itself rather than as signifying anything else. But 
exemplification, like denotation, relates a symbol to a referent, and the distance 
between a symbol to what it applies to or is exemplified by it is no less than the 
distance to what it applies to or denotes.® 


It follows that there can be no difference for Goodman between the man who 
learns that certain modern buildings—say St Catherine’s College, Oxford, by 
Arne Jacobsen—refer to their means of construction; and someone who sees that 
the means of construction is an important feature to be attended to in our enjoyment 
of a particular building. But the man who simply learns that the building refers 
might never see the aesthetic significance of this.’ A man might learn that the 
symbol, ©, refers to a face without ever seeing the face in the figure. In terms of 
information upon which to act, there would be no difference in either case. I am not 
saying that in all cases of aspect seeing the experience 1s peculiarly aesthetic, rather I 
am claiming that in aspect seeing the experience does not drop out of consideration 
when assessing the significance of an image; and that in aesthetic appreciation the 
experience enjoyed cannot be passed over in an account of a work’s meaning. 
The experience of meaning in painting is both immediate and non-transparent. 


3 Ibid., p. 8a (my emphasis). 

§ Nelson Goodman, The Languages of Art (Indianapolis Bobbs-Merll, 1968), p 253. 

7 For Goodman’s account of meaning in architecture, see his, ‘How Buildings Mean’, in Goodman 
and Elgin, Reconceptions. For an attempt to resist ‘content theores’ of architectural meaning, see 
Edward Winters, ‘Architecture, Meaning and Significance’, Journal of Architecture, vol 1, no. 1 July 
1996) 
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If this is so, then it becomes mysterious, to say the least, as to how some 
property of a painting might show up as that same property literally exemplified in 
a piece of music. It is equally difficult to imagine what an aural property might be 
that contrasts with some visual property that the original painting has and which 
the musical work metaphorically exemplifies in contrast to the painting. 


0 


In his recent work, Dominic Lopes has given a quite different account of 
variation meaning in which he accepts that understanding pictures is aspectual.’ 
Lopes’ account, however, regards pictures as communicative. Indeed, in his 
introduction he divides pictures into ‘art pictures’ and ‘demotic pictures’. Art 
pictures are a special category of demotic pictures and have to wait for their 
treatment until an account of demotic pictures is in place. Only then are we 
introduced to the special category of art pictures with their attendant difficulties. 
Until then we are to understand pictures in terms of the visual information with 
which they avail us. In this way, like Goodman, Lopes regards the experience of 
pictures as peculiar only in so far as it is a means of deriving information: 
‘Vanation-recognition provides a way to forge informational links between one 
picture and another.” 

Given that he is commutted to an ‘aspectual’ analysis of pictures, together with 
an informational view of our understanding of them, he goes on to offer his view 
of variation meaning, 


I propose that the meaning which variations have as variations lies in their complex 
aspectual relations with their originals and their originals’ subjects. To understand a 
variation, as a variation, suitable viewers, those who can recognize the original under 
the relevant kinds of aspects, must actually identify the variation as an aspect of its 
original.’ 


What kind of aspect does Lopes regard variations as being? 


Variation-recognition cannot be reduced to the ability to recognize the objects and 
kinds of objects that originals take as their subjects. And if a variation need not present 
a recognizable aspect of its original’s subject, what it must do is present a recognizable 
aspect of its original’s aspect of its subject. But the relation ‘is an aspect of’ is not 
transitive, so that the fact that a vanation presents an aspect of its original’s aspect of 
its subject does not entail that the variation presents an aspect of its original subject. 
Variations are not just pictures of the same things as their originals: they are pictures 
that present aspects of the aspects presented by their originals." 


* Lopes, Understanding Pictures, pp. 209-227. 
? Ibid, p aaa. 
© Ibid, p aay. 
1U Thid., p. 223 
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It is difficult to proceed with any commentary on either Goodman’s or Lopes’ 
view without first offering a view of representational painting and of the surfaces 
of paintings which attempts to secure significance without recourse to 
information. If a view can be provided which regards the original as an integrated 
surface, then perhaps we could begin to constrain our understanding of variations 
along aesthetic, rather than cognitive, lines. Such a view would require 
descriptions which advert both to the content and to the realization of that content 
in the painted surface.” 


[T]here may, as an extreme case, be surfaces which could not be the surfaces of 
paintings because (we are sure) there could be no intention which would justify a 
painting having one of them as its surface. I am inclined to think this about the black 
canvases of Ad Reinhardt. ”® 


I first read these lines as a painting student at the Slade School almost a quarter 
of a century ago. I did not understand what Wollheim meant and I was suffi- 
ciently troubled by his words to take up philosophy. (It seemed rather important 
at the time since my own painting had been influenced by Reinhardt.) 

We have already considered some of the peculiarities of aspects above. Aspects 
are experiential. Unlike ‘normal’ cases of seeing the ontological dependency runs 
in the opposite direction. If I see a bowl of fruit in front of me, then its 
appearance depends upon the existence of such a bowl. However, when I see the 
leprechaun’s face in the cloud nothing follows from this appearance about the 
existence of leprechauns. Rather, the leprechaun-aspect depends for its existence 
upon someone’s seeing it. That is to say that aspectual appearances are imaginary. 
They may depend upon all manner of psychological capacities written into our 
nature and may require a functional explanation in terms of our environmental 
engagement. (Perhaps the ability to see faces in clouds exploits a recognitional 
ability that we have developed as a species.) But leaving such questions aside, we 
are entitled to the claim that aspects are imaginary and that we can develop the 
capacity to entertain them and to describe them in ever-closer detail. 

Nevertheless, we can use this imaginary capacity as 2 means of gaining 
information, so that the experience we have of aspects drops out of consideration 
in order that we pursue some other interest. I can look hard at a photograph to see 
which horse came first. I can look at a film in order to follow some narrative story. 
Or I could research history paintings in order to discover the sartorial norms of 
seventeenth-century rural Holland. In each of these cases I use pictures in order 
2 A more extensive rehearsal of such a view us given in Edward Winters, ‘Aesthetic Representations’, 

British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 34, no. 1 January 1994) 

3 Richard Wollheim, ‘The Work of Art as Object’, in his On Art and the Mind (London Allen Lane, 

1973), P- 124. 
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to retrieve information, taking, in each case, the picture to be strong evidence in 
support of some belief or other. I use the paintings as pictures, ignoring the surface, 
in order to further one sort of interest. 

Images can be used as symbols. The male and female diagrammatic figures 
used on toilet doors; or the schematic symbol denoting wheelchair access; or the 
symbols on telephone kiosks, no-smoking signs, bottle banks, signs in airport 
lounges, and the like are all used as denoting signs. These ‘images’ are integrated 
into a symbolic order such that anyone seeing the image-sign could come to 
understand the symbolic meaning. Here the context is sufficiently universal as 
to secure that meaning. This is sign language. In these cases convention ties the 
symbol to its referent in just the way that Goodman believes that all repres- 
entation works. But if I do not know the convention I could get it wrong, and the 
possibility of ‘getting it wrong’ is entirely due to the arbitrary nature of the sign 
system. If I see the wheelchair access symbol as a man in a rocking chair, I cannot 
be wrong. Of course, if I further take the symbol as a sign warning us to beware 
of men in rocking chairs I would be wrong, but that is because I no longer make 
a claim about how I see the image but about how I interpret the symbol. 

In the above two cases we have considered how J might take an image and use 
it; on the one hand to gain information from a picture and on the other hand to 
communicate in some systematic way. The conception of art as a social conduit, 
through which values are promulgated, might form some amalgam of these two 
views. Art as propaganda regards the images of visual art as providing information 
and as communicating political doctrine. But in this amalgam again the 
experience of the work is to be considered instrumentally. The effect of the 
experience is what counts and so the experience is in itself of no intrinsic value.'* 

The case of looking at leprechauns in the clouds, with which we started this 
section, is a case where the imaginative activity is contemplative. When looking at 
and contemplating the appearance of the faces in the clouds my experience has a 
precise duration. My seeing the clouds in this imaginative way is a pleasure 
which lasts just as long as my attention is so directed. My experience, being 
contemplative, rests there on the surface. Nothing further than the experience is 
called to mind and so the image itself is both the object of my attention and the 
source of my pleasure. 

On first seeing Frank Auerbach’s paintings one might be struck by the surface 
of the painting and consider them to be abstract expressionist in style. Perhaps it 
turns out that only after looking at them for some time does the figurative aspect 
dawn upon one. However, once one has seen the figurative aspect one cannot 
revert to seeing them as mere surfaces without losing one’s grip on what these 
paintings are. It follows from this that in looking at representational paintings we 


H For a version of this view, see Norman Bryson, ‘Semiology and Visual Interpretation’, in Norman 
Bryson, Miachae! Ann Holly, and Keith Moxey (eds), Visual Theory (Oxford: Polity Press, 1991). 
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are constrained to see the content of the painting, its subject matter, on pain of 
misunderstanding the work altogether. But it does not follow from this that my 
attention ventures further than the image in front of me or that my experience is 
instrumental in some further project. Just as my enjoyment of the leprechauns is 
an enjoyment in the look of the clouds under a certain description, so too my 
enjoyment of the painting is an enjoyment in the look of the canvas under a 
description of it which includes representational content. But because our 
interest rests in the experience of the image and goes no further, it follows that 
our appreciation—our enjoyed understanding—goes no further than, runs no 
deeper than, the surface of the picture. Our appreciation of the painting is like 
our enjoyment of seeing representational content in clouds: it resides in the 
imaginative experience the object affords. It is unlike the experience we have of 
clouds in that we are constrained to fit our observations within a pattern of 
discourse itself constrained by the tradition of such artistic activity. This is what 
gives representational visual art its richness and which provides the depth of 
pleasure we find in art. 

Our aesthetic enjoyment of paintings, our experiences of them, is immediate 
and non-transparent in that there is nothing beyond the work that is of aesthetic 
interest to us. It is not the effect of the experience but the experience itself that 
we value. Why else would we return to works with which we are utterly familiar? 

Aesthetic enjoyment of representational paintings need not go further than the 
image. That we conceive of the mage as having been brought about by a painter 
working within a tradition is a further cause of enjoyment. We understand the 
painting in seeing the work of the artist as she provides us with an image. And so 
the production of the work is of interest to us when we see the image in front of 
us. We see the face in the paint smears and we are aware that the surface of the 
painting was so smeared in order that it would produce a particular kind of 
experience in anyone versed in the traditions of painting. 

It is not that I enjoy the pictorial content and quite separately enjoy the 
coloured, textured pattern. These two enjoyments are not merely coincidentally 
occasioned by the same matenal object. It makes no sense to think of our pleasure 
in representational painting deriving solely from the patterned surface, even if we 
could see the paint surface as just this. And it would not make aesthetic sense to 
think of our pleasure as being taken from the appearance of the mere subject 
matter of a painting; as if it were of critical merit that 2 work represented Jones 
rather than Smith. Rather, we enjoy the experience of looking at a prepared 
surface in which we can see some figurative content or other. The two sets of 
descriptions do not come apart.’ Rather they are internally linked to each other. 

Consider now the following description of Sargent as a painter and of two of 
his paintings: 


He was trained as a tonal painter, in a studio system whose guiding star was Velazquez. 
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In the Luxembourg Gardens, 1879, is an uncanny performance for a twenty-three- 
year-old, with its suffusion of mauve twilight, its seamless recession of tones and the 
run of staccato red touches—flower beds, a patch on the promenading woman’s fan, 
the end of her companion’s cigarette—that stitches its way across the center. By 1880, 
when he headed for Venice, he had a prodigy’s technique. Venetian Glass Workers, arca 
1882, with its shadowy figures in a dark bottega sorting fans of glass rods, rests on one 
stunning visual trope: each sheaf of glass is done with a single swipe of the brush, so 
that each bristle mark defines a separate rod. 


Here the description of the paintings brings to life the character of the 
experience-—an experience of the surface of the painting as an integrated surface. 
The description directs our attention to the medium and the manner in which 
the paint is worked toward some representational achievement. Although our 
understanding of pictures is recruited.to the service of our appreciation of 
paintings, that appreciation requires an aesthetic dimension supplied by this 
further conception of the integrated surface of the painting. Whilst children 
might naturally see pictures, it remains a considerably more imaginative task to 
see the surface of a painting. Seeing the surface of a painting requires the 
spectator to make connections between the surface under its intentional 
descriptions with other paintings which together constitute at least a part of the 
tradition. Understanding painting requires the spectator to have an ability to fit a 
painting here rather than there within the tradition, however rudimentarily this 
may be. Appreciation of paintings can be more or less deep, more or less 
discriminatory, more or less imaginative, and so on. This requirement that 
paintings fit within a network or a tradition explains the perplexity we. feel when 
we look at work by schizophrenic patients. We simply do not know where to 
locate their work within the context of art’s history. (I am aware that painters such 
as Max Ernst were ‘influenced’ by work from the Prinzhorn Collection. But this 
is less conclusive than some have thought. That Ernst was able to appropriate the 
images of these patients as if it were a part of the tradition grants no particular 
status to the patients’ work. This is probably true of Picasso’s fascination with 
African sculpture too.) 


IV 


Let us now return to the question of understanding variations. Precisely because 
our aesthetic appreciation of paintings is essentially visual, it follows that any 
aesthetically relevant description of an onginal painting will mention only those 
features which contribute to its visual appreciation—features of the integrated 
surface. And if variations are to be taken seriously as works of art, it follows that 
our appreciation of a variation will be an appreciation of the integrated surface of 


3 Robert Hughes, Nothing If Not Critial (London: Harvill, 1995), p. 103 
16 Lopes, Understanding Pictures, p 217. 
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the original as it shows up in the variation. Since the variation must be a variation of 
something aesthetic in the original, this constrains both works—original and 
variation—to be within the same tradition of picture making; to be apprehended 
by the same mode of perception, sight. I take it this counts, persuasively if not 
conclusively, against the idea of there being such creations as ‘cross-modal 
variations’, where the perceptual means of apprehending the work diverges 
between original and variation. Since it might be proposed that a film version of 
a novel is a candidate for ‘variationhood’, I shall simply say that I am considering 
originals that are intrinsically visual. The means of apprehending 2 novel may 
diverge between reading by eye, reading by Braille, or by having the work read to 
one. Since the aesthetic character of paintings is essentially visual, I find it 
difficult to imagine how a variation could be other than intrinsically visual. That 
is, where there is an intrinsic mode of perception engaged in the apprehension of 
an original, it seems to me to require that same mode of perception to apprehend 
any variation upon it. What I claim here admits that vanations of paintings can be 
drawings, prints, and, perhaps, even sculptures. It would, I believe, be possible to 
rule against musical variations of representational paintings if it could be shown 
that music cannot be representational. I have no such argument at present. Again, 
it is important to note that since these connections are supposed to be aspectual 
(and thereby imaginative) it follows that we must test each case in turn to see if 
some audible property in a sonata is recognized as a property that had previously 
shown up in a painting. I merely suggest that it is implausible and pass on. 

Against Lopes’ view, our appreciation of a variation of an orginal takes some 
aspect of the original and develops that into a work. But if the integrated surface 
view is correct, then aspect recognition is transitive, since there are no aesthetic 
features of the original which are not in some sense representational. If it cannot 
be an aesthetic description of a painting that it has a certain colour patterned 
surface—if this cannot be legitimately described independently of the subject 
matter which it instantiates—then a non-representational painting exemplifying 
the pattern but not instantiating the subject matter is just not a variation. (It 
might be a variation upon the painting taken as a paint surface, but this is just not 
how the original is to be seen. The original is to be seen as a painting whose 
integrated surface is representational in its pattern.) 

I do not doubt that a painting of a painting can represent the depicted painting 
as a series of abstract shapes without recourse to the subject matter of the 
depicted painting. But this is not a variation. In Tai-Shan Schierenberg’s portrait 
of John Mortimer, a self-portrait of Schierenberg hangs on the wall behind the 
sitter. But the appearance of the self-portrait as part of the subject matter of the 
Mortimer portrait is not as a variation of the original self-portrait. This class of 
images has to be treated differently, I believe, but I am happy to leave such 
treatment aside for now. 

Wollheim does not directly deal with variation meaning but treats of borrowing 


z 
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instead. So, a painter might borrow from another and in so doing introduce another 
layer of meaning into his work. But paintings which borrow from others are not 
necessarily variations of them. Wollheim provides the example of Poussin’s Cephalus 
and Aurora borrowing from Titian’s Bacchus and Ariadne. Whilst the central figure in 
each painting is related, the one having been borrowed from the other, Cephalus and 
Aurom is not a variation upon Bacchus and Ariadne. 

Wollheim is interested in the way that borrowing reveals in this second layer of 
meaning what the original meant for the painter who borrows from it. As such it 
is a psychological thesis about the state of mind of the artist. Whilst what 
Wollheim has to say about borrowing is interesting, it remains a thesis concerned 
with the psychology of the painter, rather than with the primary meanings of 
paintings. As such, even if it is related to, it is removed from, the area with which 
we are concerned. I agree with Lopes that, Wollheim’s account does not do 
justice to the character of variation experience." 

But, as I hope is clear, Wollheim’s account was not intended to account for 
variation meaning as such. Rather, it deals with the related topic of borrowing. 
Further, whilst I am inclined to agree that ‘variation experience depends on the 
contents of both variation and original on the basis of visual encounter with 
both’,’® there is a further requirement that the content of a painting, either 
original or variation (or both), is integrated into its surface. And since such an 
integrated surface is constitutive of the aesthetic character of the painting— 
precisely because our attention rests upon the surface appearance of the 
painting—a variation of the painting must treat of the same subject matter. Our 
enjoyment of variations is best caught by consideration of this constraint. This 
constraint is itself just a special case of connecting examples of paintings each 
with another from within the tradition. Whilst these connections are themselves 
aspectual—the connections depend upon there being a culture (or at least a 
community) that can so experience them as connected—the history of painting 
depends upon this imaginative project for its existence. The special case of 
variation recognition brings us to see the strong connection between two 
paintings. The connection is intended by the painter and the recognition of that 
intention registers when the spectator sees the original in the variation; where the 
perceptual acquaintance with the original shows up in the experience we have of 
the variation. But there is nothing more to this connection than that we are 
inclined to describe them in comparative and contrasting terms. (I have tried to 
argue, elsewhere, that aesthetic experience connects up our experience of a 
painting with other works and that the descriptions we use to capture our 
experience of this painting contain within them comparative judgements; and that 
these comparisons are made between the actual objects—as opposed to mental 


7 Ibi. : 
1 Ibid., p. 217 (my emphasis) 
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images.) The variation will depend, to a large extent, upon descriptions of it 
which compare it with the original. Whether or not it makes sense to regard 
originals as themselves variations symmetrically related to their progeny is 
another matter. Lopes quotes Picasso on his Meninas Variations: 


I would say to myself: suppose I were to move this figure a little to the nght or a little 
to the left? .. . Almost certainly I would be tempted to modify the light or arrange it 
differently in view of the changed position of the figure. Gradually I would create a 


painting . . . sure to horrify the specialist in the copying of old masters. It would not 
. be The Maids of Honour he saw when he looked at Velazquez’ picture; it would be my 
Maids of Honour.” 


It does seem that our appreciation of earlier works is often influenced by works 
produced in our own time. And since I have tried to argue that not only our 
understanding of individual works of art is aspectual, but also our conception of 
the body of art that forms the history of painting, it follows that the connections 
between paintings, in any direction, are imaginative. It is a matter of describing 
paintings in terms of their appearances and hoping that these descriptions bring 
to life our imaginative experiences of them. Is Picasso’s claim merely the brash 
arrogance of a terrific painter? Not necessarily. I think that it shows us something 
about the way in which paintings relate to each other. Goodman notes the famous 
adage that Velázquez ‘painted paint’. It is also appropriate to use that same adage 
of Picasso. And so when Picasso hopes to offend the expert ıt is because he has 
worked out the connection between his paintings and Vel4zquez’s. We see that con- 
nection and in recognizing that Picasso’s paintings are variations of Velazquez’s | 
work we see also that the convoluted space of Picasso is unfolded in the 
Velazquez. It is as if we were to see the Picasso as a crumpled up picture 
conforming to rules of composition, framing, surface, and other categories of 
painterly concern; and that when we come to look at the Velázquez we see the 
space in such a way that the perspectival version becomes a transformation of that 
space, just one amongst any number of options; the carefully crumpled space 
ironed out, so to speak. Picasso, as it were, yanks the space around in his 
variations. Velázquez pulls it all back into perspective. Our experience of the 
Velazquez, that is, changes in view of our experience of the Picasso variations.” 


Edward Winters, Department of Architecture, University of Westminster, 35 Marylebone 
Road, London NW1 sLS, UK. Email: ed.winters@btnternet.com. 
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VIRTUE AND BEAUTY: 
REMARKS ON McGINN’S 


AESTHETIC THEORY OF VIRTUE 
Sara Bernal 


Painting, and imitative art in general, works far away from truth in doing its own 

work, and joins hands and makes friends with that part in us which is far away from 
wisdom, for no healthy and true end. 

Plato, The Republic, Book X, 603b 

(trans. W. H. D. Rouse) 


I INTRODUCTION 


THERE are many sorts of beauty, proper to different sorts of things: trees, poems, 
tables, mathematical proofs, what have you.'! Plato and Socrates, as well as 
several German, French, and British philosphers of the eighteenth century, held 
that there is a sort of beauty particular to souls.” In Ethics, Evil, and Fiction Colin 
McGinn defends a version of this doctrine which he calls the Aesthetic Theory of 
Virtue (ATV) (His use of ‘soul’ is not meant to be very exacting; he cites 
‘character’ and ‘mind’ as acceptable substitutes. I will be similary unexacting.) 
Like his predecessors in the ‘beauty of soul’ tradition, he takes the aesthetic 
properties of a soul to be closely linked to its moral qualities: beauty of soul 
‘coincides with’ virtue, and ugliness of soul with vice. On his view, having certain 
aesthetic qualities is a necessary and sufficient condition for goodness. He frames 
the doctrine as a non-reductive supervenience thesis: the supervenience base 
consists of moral properties (e.g. kindness and cruelty, bravery and cowardice, 
industry and sloth) and the supervening properties are aesthetic. He aims to trace 
connections between moral and aesthetic concepts without reducing the first to 
the second. 


1 Ido not mean to suggest that there are as many sorts of beauty as there are sorts of things, but only 
that the wide variety of things in the world suggests that there are different sorts of beauty 
corresponding to different classes of things. (A class may encompass several sorts of things.) 

2 See Robert E. Norton, The Bewntiful Soul. Aesthetic Morality ın the Eighteenth Century (Ithaca: Cornell 
U.P., 1995) for a meticulous and fascinating historical study. 

3 Colin McGinn, Ethic, Evil, and Fiction (Oxford: Oxford U.P , 1997). Slipcsiisuin relerni 
given in the text. 
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The ATV has considerable intuitive appeal, and McGinn makes a good case for 
it. He points out, for example, that some of our everyday moral language 
indicates that we implicitly accept the ATV: we commonly refer to people as 
‘lovely’, ‘pure’, ‘stainless’, or ‘rotten’ and ‘foul’, by way of expressing moral 
approbation or disapprobation. But I will not recapitulate his arguments, or 
attempt to give further support to the ATV. I will rather assume that it is basically 
correct, and analyse some interesting differences between beauty of soul and 
other sorts of beauty. Thus my thesis will be in conditional form: if there is such 
a thing as beauty of soul, it is different than other sorts of beauty in (at least) the 
respects I enumerate. 

Some terminological notes: I shall use the term ‘moral beauty’ (M beauty) as 
roughly synonymous with ‘beauty of soul’, though I will also take M beauty to be 
derivatively instantiable in morally evaluable actions. I shall take non-moral beauty 
(NM beauty) to be instantiable in sensible things, including those in the realms 
of music and literature, as well as in abstracta such as mathematical objects.‘ 
These terms, while convenient, are perhaps infelicitous in that they suggest that 
beauty in sensible things and mathematical objects has no moral dimension. I 
intend no such suggestion. As for ‘beauty’, I will follow McGinn in letting the 
following ‘clear and central truth’ about beauty function as my main handle on 
the notion: it is the property that delights our aesthetic faculties (p. 154). 

The ATV presents a very beguiling picture. By being good, it suggests, we can 
be beautiful, and in contemplating virtue we contemplate beauty. Thus by filling 
our lives with virtue, seeking ıt in our friends and cultivating it in ourselves, we 
should attain pleasure and delight." In drawing out the implications of the theory, 
McGinn forges very strong connections between M and NM beauty, suggesting 
that the ATV provides a ‘mechanism for connecting outer art to inner virtue’ (p. 
170). The basic idea of this mechanism is that our capacity for imitation allows us 
to take the beauty we perceive in our surroundings into ourselves, our souls. We 
are inclined to mimicry, and in mimicking the things around us we translate their 
aesthetic properties into beauty or ugliness of soul. This means that a culture’s 
aesthetic character—teflected in, for example, its architecture, furniture design, 
and (we might add) even its cuisine—will be important to its moral character, so 
that ‘aesthetic pollution has a tendency to lead to moral pollution’ (p. 171). 

Another strong connection McGinn forges between M and NM beauty is 
inspired by the following remark of Vladimir Nabokov in his Afterword to Lolita: 
4 This classification 1s admittedly crude, but still (I think) sufficiently refined for my purposes 

Probably a great many objects possess different sorts of beauty. For example, the objects of 


geometry and Cantor’s diagonal argument for the uncountability of the real numbers possess both 
abstract and sensuous beauty ` 

5 Notice that ıt would not be consonant with the ATV to suggest that the life of virtuous people is 
dramatically less pleasurable in this way than that of those who merely spend their time in virtuous 
company, as virtuous people after all cannot avoid regarding their own beauty. (Though as 
McGinn observes, moral narcissism detracts from virtue.) 
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‘For me a work of fiction exists only insofar as it affords me what I shall bluntly 
call aesthetic bliss, that is a sense of being somehow, somewhere, connected with 
other states of being where art (curiosity, kindness, tenderness, ecstasy) is the 
norm.’ McGinn’s suggestion—which he dubs ‘Nabokov’s Formula’, without 
suggesting that Nabokov himself would endorse it—is that a beautiful object 
connects those who observe it to a realm where art is the norm; this connection 
is what ‘aesthetic bliss’ results from. This realm is a realm of ideals, e.g. those of 
curiosity, kindness, tenderness, and ecstasy. Since kindness and tenderness are 
moral virtues—or so McGinn suggests, although the latter is not clearly so— 
beauty puts us into contact with moral ideals. Being in contact with moral ideals 
causes us to ‘take them as intentional objects of thought and feeling’ (p. 157); the 
contact is not further described. In support of this formula he notes that a sense 
of moral elevation often accompanies aesthetic pleasure. 

These claims strike a couple of discordant notes. First, we do not tend to think 
of the virtuous life as one of pleasure, but rather as one of hard effort and 
restraint. On the other hand, McGinn is hardly the first philosopher. to connect 
virtue with pleasure—Plato, for one, held that virtuous people are happiest. But 
in order to do justice to our common conceptions of virtue, and to explain 
satisfactorily the phenomenon of aestheticism, we must distinguish the character 
of the pleasure associated with moral beauty from that of the pleasure associated 
with sensuous beauty. Second, the pursuit of sensuous beauty has. often been 
thought to be sharply opposed to the pursuit of virtue: here again we can cite 
Plato,’ and Henry James sets up an opposition between the two in The Portrait of a 
Lady, which I discuss below.’ The plausibility of McGinn’s claim that outer 
beauty and ugliness affect our moral character depends on the hypothesis of a 
similarity between the former properties and properties that supervene on our 
moral character, namely that they are all aesthetic ‘properties. But if M beauty has 
features which set it apart from other sorts of beauty, as I shall argue, then it 
becomes less plausible that the beauty in, for example, the buildings we inhabit 
should seep into our souls. The claim of Nabokov’s Formula is that a world in 
which art is the norm will also be a world of moral ideals. But if beauty in art is 
crucially different from-M beauty, it becomes less plausible that a world in which 
art reigns will ipso facto be one in which morality reigns. 

The tension between morality and aesthetics is brought out by the 
phenomenon of aestheticism. There are individuals who are, on the one hand, 


© Vladimir Nabokov, Lolita (New York: Random House/Vintage Internanonal, 1989), pp. 314-315 

7 Plato suggests this in numerous passages m the Republi, e.g Book V, 476c, where he contrasts 
philosophers with ‘sight-fanciers’ and ‘sound-fanciers’. On the other hand, in the Symposium he 
seems to suggest that attention to a certain sort of physical beauty—beauty in the figure of a 

$ Henry James, The Portrait of a Lady, ed. Robert Bamberg (New York: Norton Critical Editon, 
1975). 
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exceptionally sensitive to sensuous beauty, but who display, on the other hand, a 
marked coarseness with respect to. M beauty. Ugliness in, for example, painting or 
music causes them serious pain, but moral ugliness does not; they tolerate a lot of 
it in themselves and in their intimates. The character of Gilbert Osmond in The 
Portrait of a Lady—and, to a lesser extent, that of Serena Merle—are prime 
examples of this phenomenon. It seems there is something very wrong with these 
characters’ moral-aesthetic faculties that is not wrong with their other aesthetic 
faculties. . 

I will proceed as follows. First, in Section If I will discuss McGinn’s remarks 
on aestheticism in his sixth chapter—not to take issue with them, really, but to 
spell out some questions they leave unanswered. In Section IM I will present the 
case study of aestheticism furnished by The Portrait of a Lady. In Section IV I will 
argue that sensitivity to M beauty involves the faculty of reason to a greater degree 
than does sensitivity to NM beauty, and that M beauty is unique among beauties 
in that its apprehension involves a certain kind of scrutiny of oneself. In Section 
V I will apply the results of Section IV to James’ story. I will conclude that the 
differences between M and NM beauty I discuss suggest that McGinn’s claims 
about connections between ‘the: two—Nabokov’s Formula and the hypothesis 
that our souls take on the aesthetic character of our. physical surroundings— 
should be qualified. This has no implications for the basic claim of the ATV, as 
that theory entails neither of these claims. 


O. McGINN ON AESTHETICISM 


McGinn’s discussion of aestheticism occurs within his discussion of Oscar 
Wilde’s novel The Picture of Dorian Gray, in which Wilde sets up a stark conflict 
between aesthetics and morality.? One of its main characters, Lord Henry 
Wotton, propounds the view that morality is subordinate to art. His advice to the 
young and impressionable Dorian Gray is to shun conventional morality, as ıt will 
only inhibit him in his pursuit of beauty, which is the only really important thing. 
The story concerns the disastrous consequences of Dorian’s taking that advice. As 
a result of pursuing beauty without regard to morals—in life rather than in art, as 
Dorian isn’t any sort of artist—Dorian ends up with a monstrously ugly soul. By 
means of a supernatural contrivance, Wilde makes Dorian’s hideous soul visible: 
the face in the infamous portrait, painted when Dorian was young and 
uncorrupted, is the face of Dorian’s soul. Dorian switches identities with the 
picture, so that the face on the canvas bears the marks of Dorian’s corruption (a 
look of cruelty or a ‘curved wrinkle of the hypocrite’ in the mouth [p. 233], etc.), 
and of his age, while the face on the living body stays young and fresh. When 
Dorian begins to notice these telltale marks in the portrait, he has it moved to his 
attic. 





? Oscar Wilde, The Picture of Donan Gray (London. Penguin/Signet, 1983) 
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„McGinn aims to explain or justify Dorian’s bad end in terms of the ATV: he 
concludes, 


it is because the ATV is true . . . that Dorian has undertaken an impossible project. 
Beauty cannot be opposed to virtue, because virtue itself is a form of beauty. This is 
the fundamental fallacy in the aestheticism propounded by Lord Henry: he has 
forgotten that the aesthetic extends beyond the realm of the senses. He has neglected 
moral beauty. (p. 197) 


McGinn takes the impossible project to be ‘comprehensive aestheticism’, or pur- 
suit of beauty in every aspect of life (p. 198). Dorian’s attempt at comprehensive 
aestheticism is self-undermining because it generates ugliness in his soul. 

The question arises here of why Dorian undertakes to pursue beauty with 
complete freedom, unhampered by morality. If we adopt a certain popular 
stereotype of virtue, this pursuit is readily comprehensible: the moral life is dry, 
dull, and confining, and thus incompatible with the free expression of one’s being 
that a beautiful life requires. But McGinn emphatically rejects this stereotype in 
favour of the ATV, on which a life spent virtuously and in virtuous company is 
full of beauty and delight. Thus while the ATV furnishes an explanation of why 
Dorian’s project must fail, it makes his undertaking it to begin with somewhat 
mysterious. 

McGinn gives some hint of an answer to the question I pose in his remark that 
all three of Wilde’s main characters are ‘dazzled and blinded by beauty, 
worshipping it beyond its due. Art attracts them with a bright alluring flame, but 
they all end up burned by iť (p. 196). Although virtue, like art, is beautiful, it 
lacks a capacity to dazzle which art possesses—for a certain class of people, at 
least. So I can recast my question thus: why does virtue lack this capacity (for this 
class of people)? If Dorian is interested above all else in beauty, why does he 
allow his own soul to become hideous? Why does he exclude beauty of soul in 
particular from his comprehensive aestheticism? McGinn remarks also that 
in Dorian, the moral sense has been supplanted by the aesthetic sense (p. 180). 
How might this happen to a person—what is it about M and NM beauty, and 
about us, that might bring this about? I will attempt to answer this cluster of 
questions by laying out some differences between M beauty and NM beauty. 
These differences will make it intelligible that an individual could be interested in 
-and sensitive to one but not the other. But first, in the following section, I will 
consider some other aesthetes who come to a bad end. 

McGinn mentions two ways in which aesthetics and morality can come into 
conflict: (i) since tragedies can have aesthetic and entertainment value as dramatic 
episodes, there is a danger of reacting to real tragedies as audience members 
rather than as moral agents; and (ii) we tend to value each other in proportion to 
our (non-moral) aesthetic appeal, so that we allow, for example, charm, wit, and 
good looks to overshadow traits of character (pp. 200—201). My main purpose 
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here is to formulate some more general reasons that the two are often opposed. 
Why should the entertainment value of a tragedy overshadow its moral character? 
Why do charm, wit, and good looks often win out against virtue? 


I. THE PORTRAIT OF A LADY 


The lady of whom the novel is a portrait is Isabel Archer, a spirited, idealistic, 
sharp-witted, and somewhat vain young woman, and a member of the American 
upper class of the 1870s. At the story’s outset she travels from her native Albany 
to Europe, in hopes of expanding the compass of her mind and social circle, 
refining her sensibilities, and generally living more fully than her previous 
situation allowed. She passionately aspires to knowledge and virtue. The 
opportunity for travel is afforded shortly after her father’s death by her eccentric 
expatriate aunt Lydia. Isabel soon strikes up a friendship with Lydia’s son Ralph, 
who admires her greatly. His admiration and love for her lead him to urge his 
father on the latter’s deathbed to leave half the immense fortune intended for 
Ralph to Isabel instead. 

In making his gift Ralph wishes to give Isabel freedom—trom the confines of 
her rather unhappy economic circumstances, from pressure to marry soon, and 
from her habit of worrying continually about the rightness of her actions. Isabel’s 
friend Henrietta Stackpole takes a different view of her new wealth. Henrietta’s 
perspective is very different from Ralph’s: while he is a sophisticated expatriate 
and a person of large leisure, she is a hardworking American journalist venturing 
to Europe for the first time during the story’s course. She regards Europeans with 
dark suspicion, and as Isabel remarks she has something of ‘the people’ in her 
(p. 87). She makes a number of prophetic remarks early in the story. She warns 
Isabel: 


The peril for you is that you live too much in the world of your own dreams... 
you've too many graceful illusions. Your newly-acquired thousands will shut you up 
more and more to the society of a few selfish and heartless people who will be 
interested in keeping them up. (pp. 187-188) 


Despite Henrietta’s solid good character, she is something of a comedy character 
in the story. Her rough manners, knee-jerk patriotism, and poor taste in art— 
all manifestations of a general tendency to vulgarity—are poked fun at. But as 
the story progresses, the comedy subsides, and the strength of her devotion and 
loyalty to her friends (principally Isabel) becomes clear. 

Another friend of Isabel’s from her Albany days 1s Caspar Goodwood, a young 
man who is desperately in love with her. Like Henrietta he is a hardworking 
person of solid character, and something of an Ugly American.'” While Isabel 


® Or, if that 1s anachronistic, a proto-Ugly Amencan. 
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admires him greatly, she finds much in him to criticize. His appearance, for 
instance, displeases her somewhat. She complains also of his being 


too serious, or rather . . . of his seeming so. He showed his appetites and designs 
too simply and artlessly; when one was alone with him he talked too much about 
the same subject, and when other people were present he talked too little about 
anything. ... Caspar Goodwood had never corresponded to her idea of a delightful 
person (gp: 1064107) 


Although Caspar fails to delight her, his character makes a strong impression on 
her. 

While at her uncle’s home, Isabel meets Serena Merle, an American friend of 
her aunt’s who has lived most of her life in Europe. With the portentous 
entrance of this lady, the reader feels that Isabel has advanced to the brink of 
something large. Isabel is immediately captivated by this musical, intelligent, 
cultivated, charming, and well-dressed woman (p. 163). She is dazzled by 
her conversation and her numerous talents, for playing the piano, painting, 
embroidery, etc. It seems to Isabel that she makes ‘no more of brushing in a 
sketch than of pulling off her gloves,’ and that she has read ‘everything import- 
ant’ (p. 166). Isabel feels confident that a long friendship with Madame Merle 
stretches before her. 

Isabel gets a sense that her new friend’s life has been rich and fascinating. One 
thing she discovers early on is that 


Emotion .. had become with her rather historic; she made no secret of the fact that 
the fount of passion, thanks to having been rather violently tapped at one period, 
didn’t flow quite so freely as of yore. She proposed moreover, as well as expected, to 
cease feeling, she freely admitted that of old she had been a little mad, and now she 
pretended to be perfectly sane. (p. 164) 


Isabel conceives a suspicion that Madame Merle has suffered greatly in the past, 
and that there is some tale to be told about it. Madame Merle lets on that she is 
dissatisfied with her life, and that she is ‘very ambitious’. Of her ambitions she 
remarks, ‘I should make myself ridiculous by talking of them . . . my dreams 
were so great—so preposterous’ (p. 174). 

In the course of befriending Isabel—and after Isabel has inherited her fortune— 
Madame Merle speaks of an old friend, Gilbert Osmond. Like Madame Merle he 
is an American raised in Europe. She describes him as ‘a man made to be 
distinguished’ (p. 171}—but to her chagrin he has not distinguished himself in 
any way, due to some complicated form of indolence. Nevertheless she considers 
him to be a person of rare distinction, and one whom Isabel should meet. As 
Madame Merle assures her, he is ‘artistic through and through’—though he 
expends his talent only on arranging his rooms, collecting choice bibelots, painting 
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very modest little watercolours, and conversing.’ Before long Isabel meets 
Osmond, and finds that he lives up to and even exceeds Madame Merle’s 
description. She observes, 


His sensibility had governed him; possibly governed him too much; it had made 
him impatient of vulgar troubles and had led him to live by himself, in a sorted, 
sifted, arranged world, thinking about art and beauty and history. He had consulted 
his taste in everything—his taste alone perhaps, as a sick man consciously incurable 
consults at last only his lawyer: that was what made him so different from everyone 
else. (pp. 224—225) : 


Isabel is none the less strongly attracted to his intelligence and cultivated taste. 

Osmond is a man of slender means, due to one manifestation of a general trait 
of key importance in his character: his sterility. He chafes against his poverty, but 
has very deliberately chosen to avoid earning any.money, out of an aristocratic 
conviction that doing so would be vulgar and unseemly. He cherishes the hope 
that Isabel will change his situation. 

Isabel’s enchantment with Osmond has an aesthetic cast. This exposes the 
tendencies to aestheticism in her which ground her rapport with him—and, 
incidentally, helps to explain her lack of rapport with Caspar.” To take just one 
example of her musings: 


She had carned away an image from her visit to his hill-top .. the mage of a quiet, 
clever, sensitive, distinguished man, strolling on a moss-grown terrace above the 
sweet Val d'Arno and holding by the hand a little girl whose bell-like clearness gave a 
new grace to childhood. The picture had no flourishes, but she liked its lowness of 
tone and the atmosphere of summer twilight that pervaded ıt. (p. 237) 


They fall in love and in due course they marry, against the wishes of her aunt, 
Ralph, and Henrietta (and, of course, Caspar). 

Their marriage is a tragic catastrophe. The reasons for its failure are complex, 
and considerations of space and relevance to my purpose prevent me from 
discussing them in detail. I will rather focus on Osmond’s failings, these being by 
far the most serious, and lay out just the bare bones of the drama. Isabel gets to 
the bottom of the failure of her marriage in a long nocturnal meditation, arriving 
at the conclusion that Osmond’s character is flawed by a monstrous vanity. 


He took himself so seriously; it was something appalling. Under all his culture, his 
cleverness, his amenity, under his good nature, his facility, his knowledge of life, his 


1 Bibelots are pretty antique knicknacks of the sort that were feushized by the American expatriate 
community, in James’ picture of it. 

4 Dorothea Krook makes this point in her chapter on the Portnnt in her book, The Ordeal of Consctous- 
nes in Henry James (Cambndge: Cambndge U.P., 1962) There is an Jlumunating discussion there 
of the conflict set up between aestheticism and morality in the Portneit 
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egotism lay hidden like a serpent in a bank of flowers. She had taken him seriously, 
but she had not taken him so seriously as that... . She was to think of him as he 
thought of himself—as the first gentleman in Europe . . . [this] implied a sovereign 
contempt for everyone but some three or four very exalted people whom he envied, 
and for everything in the world but half a dozen ideas of his own. (p. 360) 


So they live together in a state of mutual disillusionment, hardly speaking to each 
other, and disagreeing sharply when they do. They disagree in particular about 
moral matters—for example, she cannot but show her disdain for his tolerance of 
deceit and adultery in their social circle. Isabel nevertheless cannot entirely 
discontinue her efforts to please him. But he twists her most generous efforts into 
outrageous phantom insults to him, and her efforts only lead her to deeper 
despair. 

Eventually it comes out that Pansy is not the daughter of Osmond’s first wife, 
but the daughter of Madame Merle. Osmond and Merle’s doubly adulterous 
affair fizzled before too long, for various reasons—Madame Merle, for her part, 
had conceived the ambition to marry a great man, and Osmond clearly did not fit 
the bill. But a strong bond between them remained. In the final scene between 
her and Isabel, she realizes Isabel knows her secret but remains essentially 
unrepentant. Thus Isabel is finally confronted with the fact that she has been 
vilely used. Madame Merle’s purposes remain somewhat obscure and confused at 
the story’s end, but it is clear that Isabel has served them. 

Isabel’s reaction to this development and the story’s inconclusive ending need 
not concern us. In fact, Isabel herself is of less interest to me here than the pairs 
of Osmond and Madame Merle, and Henrietta and Caspar. With these two pairs 
James sets up a very clear opposition between the aesthetic and the moral: those 
friends of Isabel’s who are the most aesthetically advanced are precisely the most 
vicious, and those who are the most limited aesthetically are precisely the most 
reliable in virtue. We have on the one hand (Osmond and Madame Merle’s) good 
taste and delicate sensibility, cultivation and sophistication, social grace, facility in 
painting and music-making; and on the other hand a lack of all these qualities. We 
have on the one sidé deceit, treachery, and use of others as a means to an end; and 
on the other honesty, loyalty, and true disinterested friendship. We have on the 
one hand wildness (in the form of adultery) and strong self-thwarting tendencies 
(especially in Osmond’s case); and on the other great steadiness and a general 
can-do attitude. Finally, we have on the one side tremendous egotism and 
arrogance, and on the other a lack thereof, a balanced self-perception. Osmond is 
clearly more egotistical than Madame Merle, but she manifests a sort of egotism 
in her ambition to marry into greatness, as well as moral arrogance in her attitude 
towards what she has done to Isabel. 

James’ opposition raises the same sort of questions about the ATV and the 
consequences McGinn draws from it as were raised by The Picture of Dorian Gray: 
If virtue coincides with beauty, and Osmond and Madame Merle are so devoted 
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to beauty, why are they dead to this species of it? If outer art inspires inner beauty, 
why are these people who are so steeped in outer beauty so full of inner ugliness? 
The following section will furnish an answer to these questions. 


IV. SOME DISTINCTIVE CHARACTERISTICS OF M BEAUTY 


I make a case below for setting M beauty apart from other beauties in large part 
by listing ways in which our experience of M beauty, and the capacities needed to 
perceive it, are different than those for NM beauty. Recall that our main handle 
on the notion of beauty is the ‘clear and central truth’ that ıt delights our aesthetic 
faculties. Thus the notion is explicated by reference to our experience of it and 
our capacities; that 1s why I focus on these in characterizing different sorts of 
beauty. 


IV.ı M Beauty and Reason 

Perceiving and judging M beauty involves a greater measure of reason than does 
perceiving and judging sensuous beauty—or so I shall argue, in two ways. I shall 
conclude that with respect to dependence of judgement and perception on 
reasoning, M beauty lies somewhere between beauty in abstracta such as 
mathematical objects and sensuous beauty. In my first argument I will focus on 
the subject of predication of goodness (vs. beauty), and in my second on the 
process of arriving at an opinion that something is good (vs. beautiful). 

First, we cannot see, hear, or touch a soul. Certainly we need our senses to 
apprehend the virtue in action and manners from which we infer the beauty of a 
soul; but our ascription of beauty is to something other than what we actually see, 
hear, etc.—namely to a character, mind, or soul—so we must use something 
other than our senses for this. Our rational faculty (or faculties) suggests itself 
One reason it does is that we make inductive inferences from observed actions to 
general traits of character. Thus the greater involvement of reason claimed here is 
in the apprehension of the things of which moral goodness is predicated, as 
compared with its involvement in the apprehension of the things of which beauty 
is predicated. Notice that in this respect perception of M beauty is like perception 
of mathematical beauty: we do not see, hear, etc., proofs or theorems, though we 
depend on our senses in perceiving inscriptions of those. 

An obvious objection to this is that we do not perceive any beauty with our 
senses; rather, we perceive the sounds and colours on which aesthetic properties 
supervene, and apprehend the aesthetic properties themselves with some ‘higher’ 
faculty which we can call (by way of place-holding) our aesthetic faculty. This 
seems right, but it does not indict the claim that we rely more heavily on reason 
in our apprehension of moral and mathematical beauty. Again, the objects to 
which aesthetic properties are ascribed in the moral and mathematical cases are 
not themselves part of the sensible world; this is not true in the case of beauty in 
music, painting, trees, etc. In the moral and mathematical cases we must go 
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farther from our senses than in the sensuous cases. It is very plausible that if the 
role of the senses is diminished in the former cases, reason’s must be increased. 

Second, compare the experience of morally evaluating someone’s character— 
of inspecting her soul, as it were—with the experience of aesthetically evaluating, 
say, the Sistine Ceiling. Suppose we come to the conclusion that the object of our 
scrutiny in the first case, call him Smith, has an excellent character, a fine and 
lovely soul. Suppose also that we come to the conclusion that the Sistine Ceiling 
is thunderously beautiful. It seems more natural to ask for justification of our 
judgement in the first case than in the second, and the prospects for finding it 
seem better. ? We might ask, which virtues does Smith possess? How has he 
manifested them—by which actions? We would have no confidence in our moral 
judgement of Smith in the absence of some such justification. 

I am, on the other hand, perfectly confident that the Sistine Ceiling is 
beautiful, though I could not tell the same sort of justificatory story as in the 
first case. I could identify features of the painting whose beauty is especially 
striking—the colours, the Libyan Sybil’s spiralling torso, the subject of the central 
panel—and if J made no such observations about particular features of the 
painting, I could not be said to have appreciated its beauty to any substantial 
degree. But in the absence of an explanation of why such features are beautiful, 
such identifications would beg the question. 

The following objection is sure to be raised here. I have begged the question in 
just the same way in the moral justification given above, as I gave no indication 
there of how we might justify the virtues themselves; thus I have failed to show 
that justification is any easier to come by in the moral case. I think my distinction 
can be defended against this objection. We might try justifying our choice of 
moral virtues on Kantian grounds, arguing that it is rational to will it as a 
universal law that people should be honest, kind, etc., or that those who lack. 
these virtues will use others as means to an end; or alternatively we may try 
justifying it on Utilitarian grounds. I see no such apparatus available in the 
aesthetic case. I conclude that our moral opinions or judgements are susceptible 
of justification to a greater degree than our (NM) aesthetic opinions. Then since 
justified opinions are presumably held more rationally than unjustified ones, 
judging virtue or vice—and hence judging M beauty—involves a greater measure 
of reason than does judging sensuous beauty. (Justification of judgements of 
goodness would presumably serve also to justify judgements of M beauty.) 

Notice that while we would standardly justify the judgement of Smith by 
reference to general virtues, it would be less standard and more difficult to cite 
general aesthetic virtues in the Sistine Ceiling case. In fact, there do not seem to 
be any aesthetic virtues analogous to our traditional virtues. The aesthetic virtues 
we cite in our aesthetic judgements are not as general as the moral virtues we 


B I depend in the following on a very rough, pretheoretic notion of justificabon. 
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cite in our moral judgements: for example, delicacy can be an aesthetic virtue of 
an object, but so can heaviness or roughness; subtlety can be, but so can boldness 
or simplicity; harmony between notes or colours can be, but so can jarring 
disharmony; balance often is, but so too is imbalance, in the form of sharp 
asymmetry. By contrast it is not sometimes good to be courageous but also some- 
times good to be cowardly, sometimes good to be unjust as well as sometimes 
good to be just, etc. 

This difference between our moral and aesthetic discourse points to a 
difference between the moral and aesthetic domains: the first is more susceptible 
of governance by rules than the second; being beautiful is to a lesser degree than 
being good a matter of instantiating properties that figure in general principles. 
Another pointer to the same difference is the fact that moral philosophy has 
traditionally focused on rules and principles, while aesthetics has not. 
Rationality is central to the notion of moral agency employed by principle-based 
accounts of morality, as (obviously) the application of rules requires it. Such 
accounts have been criticized for over-intellectualizing moral agency, and 
alternative theories have emphasized sentiment and various sorts of perception. 
But whatever flaws principle-~based theories may have as accounts of moral 
agency, the rule-based tradition in moral philosophy and the absence of a 
corresponding one in aesthetic philosophy helps to support my claim that being 
good is a matter of obeying principles to a greater degree than is being beautiful. 

It may be objected that the prospects for formulating domain-specific aesthetic 
rules (rules of music, painting, dance, etc.) are better than those for formulating 
perfectly general aesthetic rules. Indeed, some attempts have been made to 
formulate such principles, e.g. in Eduard Hanslick’s The Beautiful in Music and 
Doris Humphrey’s The Art of Making Dance. But again, the virtues recom- 
mended in these works lack the generality of the traditional moral virtues even 
within their restricted domains They are more contentious than their moral 
counterparts—for example, Hanslick’s pronouncements will cut no ice with fans 
of Wagner. There is nothing in these works with the staying power and wide 
acceptance of, say, the Ten Commandments. 

In summary of the foregoing argument, first, it is more natural to seek justification 
of moral judgements than of judgements of sensuous beauty, and prospects of 
finding it are better in the former case. Then, since justified opinions are held more 
rationally than unjustified ones, moral judgement involves a greater measure of 
14 The claim that there are laws of beauty has not been entirely without adherents, Hume, for one 

lustrous example, held that there are laws of taste, although for him judgements of beauty 

depend on sentiment as well as on reason The laws are supposed to depend on objective facts 
about how certain qualities affect human faculties; however, since there is great diversity in taste, 
we must look to the aesthetic faculties of a special class of individuals, the ‘true judges’, as the 
measure of aesthetic quality. 

B Eduard Hanslick, The Beautiful in Music (Liberal Arts, 1957); Doris Humphrey, The Art of Making 

Dance (Grove, 1959) 
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reason than judgement of sensuous beauty; and since justification of judgements of 
goodness serves also to justify judgements of M beauty, judgement of M beauty is 
more rational than judgement of sensuous beauty. Also, justification of a moral 
judgement would typically make reference to general virtues, but we have none of 
those in the sensuous case, indicating that the moral domain is governed by mules to 
a greater degree than the domain of sensuous beauty. 

What of the sort of beauty we find in, for example, mathematical proofs? I take it 
mostly for granted that apprehending mathematical beauty involves a larger measure 
of reason than apprehending sensuous beauty. It is very plausible that judgement and 
perception of mathematical beauty involves a greater measure of reason than 
judgement and perception of M beauty, given the difference between our moral and 
mathematical discourse in respect of emotional pitch. Thus judgement of M beauty 
lies somewhere between judgement of mathematical or ‘abstract’ beauty and 
judgement of sensuous beauty on a scale of dependence on reasoning. 


IV.2 Moral Sensitivity and Moral Generativity 

My claim here will be that sensitivity to M beauty is linked to self-perception in 
a way that sensitivity to NM beauty is not. The sort of self-perception I will 
connect with M-aesthetic sensitivity will be the perception of an aspect of one’s 
own potential, namely one’s moral potential. 

First, I will note a similarity between M and NM beauty. For both sorts it is 
true that one can be sensitive to it to some degree without having much capacity to 
generate it. The point for NM beauty is illustrated by any individual who has 
good taste in X (music, painting, etc.) without having real talent for producing 
good X. But it does not seem to be possible to be truly sensitive to beauty in X 
without having some capacity to produce it: it is very hard to find people who have 
excellent taste in music and yet are incapable of playing some instrument passably 
well, or at least carrying a tune or beating out a rhythm, or people who have 
excellent taste in visual art and yet do not manifest in any way—by drawing or 
painting, say, or simply by arranging their living spaces or clothing in a visually 
pleasing way—some talent for producing visible beauty. The talent for discerning 
is linked to but distinct from the talent for producing. 

Now I will note a difference between M and NM beauty, concerning the 
connections between sensitivity to and capacity to produce each kind. The 
difference depends on the following fact: we are all capable of being good, while 
not all of us are capable of being, for example, good composers or good poets. 
This is because being a moral agent is fundamental to being human in a way that 
being a musical or poetic agent is not.’ Two caveats are in order. First, some 


% The ATV incorporates a claim very sumilar to this one according to the ATV, the beauty that souls 
(minds, characters) possess is moral beauty. Since a sou! is presumably the core of a human being, 
the essence of its humanity, it follows that the beauty of a human being is essentially its moral 
beauty. 
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people are morally challenged in virtue of deficiencies in their upbringing, and’ ` 
perhaps in their innate endowment. Although it is often appropriate to take such 
challenges into account in our moral judgements, such challenges are not 
generally taken to cancel out the challenged individual’s moral responsibility— 
and rightly so. Second, having some aesthetic sense is arguably as fundamental to 
being human as having some moral sense. But talent for producing M beauty is 
much more equitably distributed than talent for producing NM beauty. 

Consideration of the following should help to motivate this claim. Suppose A 
and B are both in a position to perform a good action G in situation S. Although 
they both think G the right (or a right) thing to do, only A does G. If B saw 
beforehand that she could have done G, she might make excuses for herself, 
perhaps to the effect that it was for some reason easier for A rather than herself to 
do G. If B did not see beforehand that she could have done G, she might ascribe 
to A a certain talent which she herself lacks—a quickness in perceiving moral 
opportunities, as it were. But commonly B will recognize that she would have 
seen the opportunity had she been attending more closely, as she could have 
been, to the moral demands of S—if she had been attending more closely to the 
needs of a third agent C, say. 

My point is that moral differences between two people with respect to a given 
situation are frequently due to failings which the one who behaves worse could 
have corrected. In some cases the one who acts worse could not have acted 
otherwise given the initial conditions of the situation, though she could have had 
she subjected herself to moral discipline at some earlier time—by, for example, 
training her will. In cases like these, performing the action that makes the moral 
difference between the two agents generally requires no special talent; if it did, 
then of course we could not assume that the behaviour of the one who fails to 
perform it (or performs it, if it is wrong) is morally worse. That such situations 
are very common is confirmed by everyday experience. Virtue comes more easily 
to some, to be sure, but we are all capable of achieving some measure of it, 
excepting perhaps some extreme cases, e.g. of severe mental illness. While it 
seems appropriate in cases of moral virtuosity to ascribe to the virtuoso some 
special talent, being good is generally a matter of doing what we are all capable of 
doing. 

This means that apprehending M beauty is generally both inspiring and 
burdensome in a way that apprehending NM beauty generally is not. Because 
doing good requires no special talent, in recognizing the beauty in a soul or an 
action one must either (i) try to duplicate it (translating as best one can into the 
terms of one’s own life situation); or (ii) live with the shame, guilt, etc., of 
knowing that one could have duplicated it though one did not. 

The inspiring/burdensome aspect of moral perception connects it with 
self-perception because in perceiving moral beauty I perceive a way I could be, or 
could have been. This can be felt as a helpful tip or a reprimand, depending on the 
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“+ circumstances; in the latter case it might be seen as a way I was not in such-and-such 
past circumstances, though I could have been. This aspect of M beauty perception also 
creates a danger of self-deception that is less commonly associated with percep- 
tion of NM beauty: we may blind ourselves to the presence of M beauty, or 
underestimate its quantity, in order to spare ourselves the trouble of seeing 
„something we ought to do, and the psychological discomfort of shame or guilt. 

What, then, can we conclude about a person who is generally sensitive to M 
beauty, a person with good taste in morals? She is inspired and burdened in this 
way more frequently than someone who is comparatively insensitive to M beauty. 
She will see more of her own moral potential than will a less sensitive individual; 
she will have a keener eye for moral opportunity. 

I will pause here to consider an objection to the foregoing. It happens all the 
time that people are inspired or burdened by instances of NM beauty, in cases 
where the NM beauty is in a medium in which the perceiver is engaged in 
working, or in a medium towards which the perceiver is drawn by talent or 
inclination. So composers or aspiring composers feel inspired or reprimanded by 
others’ music, etc. In reply I will simply fall back on the claim made above about 
the distribution of moral talent among humans: everyone can be inspired or 
burdened by M beauty in the way I described, but not everyone can be inspired 
or burdened by NM beauty in the same action-guiding way. This means that 
while NM beauty frequently inspires and burdens, M beauty inspires and 
burdens much more frequently. 

Recall that we are regarding beauty as a dispositional property, namely that 
which delights our aesthetic faculties. Thus we can characterize the difference 
claimed between M and NM beauty in respect of inspiring or burdening as a 
difference between dispositions: the analogue for NM beauty to the perception of a 
‘way I could be’ associated with M beauty would be a perception of a ‘way something 
I make could be’. My claim is that a given instance of M beauty has the capacity to 
give rise to this sort of perception in many more people than could be analogously 
affected by a given instance of NM beauty, of the same strength as the first.!” 


V. APPLICATION TO JAMES’ CHARACTERS 


What insight into Osmond’s and Madame Merle’s aestheticism is afforded by the 
previous section? Their condition is that they are very sensitive to sensuous 


T Here is another objection one might raise here. It does not follow from the equitable distribution 
of moral talent that M beauty has the inspiring/burdensome aspect I described. Why could not one 
enjoy the pleasant spectacle of M beauty while keeping oneself in the dark about one's own 
Capacity to produce it? To do so would be to relocate the self-decepuon of the brief psychological 
story told above. Surely this sort of thing happens all the time, but there would, of course, be no 
reason to decerve oneself in this way unless a confrontation with M beauty would be burdensome. 
Also, it would be hard to maintain a general policy of self-decepnon of this sort, because our 
capacity to produce M beauty is such an important and central fact about us. 
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beauty, but insensitive to moral beauty. If judgement of M beauty depends on 
reason to a greater degree than does judgement of sensuous beauty, it is easy to 
reconcile the ATV with aestheticism. We could explain the break in such an 
individual’s aesthetic capacities as due to flaws in her rational capacities. 

There is ample evidence that despite the ‘cleverness’ of Osmond and Madame 
Merle, they behave quite irrationally throughout the story. Perhaps the best 
example of this is Osmond’s sterility: he keeps himself in a state of senseless 
frustration until, at the age of forty, he conceives the hope that his young bride 
will do for him what no one but himself can possibly do. Then there is his 
distorted perception of Isabel, manifest in his habit of twisting perfectly innocent 
actions of hers into phantom insults; at certain moments when he is very angry 
with her he takes this so far that he does not seem quite sane.'® His egotism itself 
can be regarded as a sort of irrationality: his elevation of himself above everyone 
else is entirely unreasonable. 

It is less clear that Madame Merle behaves irrationally, as she calculates much 
more coolly than Osmond. However, her calculation is faulty at several key 
points. As mentioned above, her motivation for bringing Osmond and Isabel 
together is never quite clear and understandable. She knows Osmond very well, 
and she knows that Isabel will be miserable with him. How happy can she then 
expect that Osmond will be with Isabel? At least he will have the use of her 
money, but it is hard to make sense of her going to such trouble to make him rich 
but miserable. The best sense that can be made of it is that she wishes to put her 
daughter in a better position to marry well. But this passionate interest in Pansy 
is hard to reconcile (rationally) with the fact that Madame Merle never had the 
decency to recognize Pansy as her own child. Also, for Madame Merle marrying 
well means marrying someone of wealth and position, so she works to prevent 
Pansy’s marriage to a suitor of modest fortune whom Pansy happens to be in love 
with. She plots and schemes, therefore, to perpetuate the wealthy, socially 
well-positioned misery in which most of the married characters in the novel have 
lived. Some of her unreason is more properly attributed to her society than to her, 
but it is unreason all the same. 

The reasons that two such intelligent people as Osmond and Madame Merle 
should behave so irrationally are complex, but I will venture one very partial 
explanatory hypothesis. These people were endowed with a rich sensibility that 
has led them astray. Some of that endowment is surely innate. We might say that 
sensuous reality ıs richer for them than it is for Henrietta and Caspar. Partly 
because it has this greater richness, it has a greater strength in their lives—in 
particular, a greater power to overshadow beauty they cannot apprehend with 
their senses, such as M beauty. 


When, for example, be vents on Isabel his cold fury about the failure of his scheme to marry Pansy 
to Lord Warburton, in vol. II, ch. XLVI (pp 399-403). 
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I suggested that one who is sensitive to M beauty will have certain capacities for 
self-perception that one who is sensitive to NM beauty will not necessarily 
possess, and that these capacities will lead her to be inspired and burdened in a 
characteristic way. Thus it should not be surprising that an egotist like Osmond is 
insensitive to M beauty, because an egotist’s self-perception is distorted, by 
definition. Because of this special characteristic of M beauty, confronting it 
involves comparing one’s own character with another’s: if the comparison is 
unfavourable, then one is likely to feel burdened as well as, or rather than, 
inspired. Therefore we should expect the egotist to avoid the pain of comparison 
which sensitivity to M beauty would impose by somehow closing her eyes to the 
virtues of others—so egotism is incompatible with sensitivity to M beauty. In 
confronting the moral beauty of others, an egotist would always risk unfavourable 
comparisons with them, and unfavourable comparisons are intolerable to her 
because she is an egotist. 

I have argued that being good is to a greater degree than being beautiful a 
matter of instantiating properties which figure in general principles. If this is true, 
we should expect that one who is generally sensitive to M beauty in particular will 
have a capacity to apply rules to moral situations, regardless of her own role in 
them, that someone sensitive to sensuous beauty will not necessarily possess. 
Egotsm is incompatible with this sort of capacity for two reasons. First, someone 
with a puffed-up ego will resist seeing himself as a subject of a common moral 
law—as a ‘man in general’, in Kant’s phrase. He will rather be inclined to 
consider himself above the law, so he will not reliably apply the moral rules he 
knows to himself. Second, egotism will interfere with his learning the laws to 
begin with. In order to learn to apply moral rules correctly, I have to be in the 
habit of placing myself correctly in the patterns of moral relatons in which I land. 
I cannot learn to identify, say, injustice by looking only at others’ moral situations; 
and if I make systematic errors in applying moral principles to the moral 
situations in which I find myself, then my understanding of rules concerning 
injustice will be only partial. Thus egotism interferes selectively with sensititivity 
to M beauty, providing another way of reconciling the ATV with aestheticism. 


VL CONCLUSION 


While the ATV has considerable appeal, beauty of soul differs from all other sorts 
of beauty in certain key respects. It is important to keep these in mind, especially 
because the dominant sense of ‘beauty’ is the one it has when applied to physical 
objects. McGinn claimed that our souls tend to take on the aesthetic character of 
our physical environment, and that beautiful objects (physical and non-physical) 
connect us with a realm of moral ideals. Only the first of these was supposed to 
be implied by the ATV, but it does not strictly follow from that theory: that 
virtue coincides with beauty of soul does not imply that outer beauty is 
translatable into inner beauty. Also, the differences I identified between M and 
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Image and Mind: Film, Philosophy, and Cognitive 
Science. By GREGORY CURRIE. Cambridge U.P. 
1995. pp. xxtv + 301. £35.00 ($54 95). 

ASA sustained meditation on the nature of film by 

an analytic philosopher, Image and Mind is an 

unusual book, but not as unexpected as 1t would 
have been 2 decade ago. Insttutionalized film 
studies has long drawn theoretical inspiration 
from Continental sources, but over the Last few 
years a number of arncles on film have appeared 
ın Journals associated with analytic philosophy. 

Among these were a series of impressive essays by 

Gregory Curie, on various fundamental issues 

in film theory. In Image and Mind, Currie 

incorporates and develops these arguments into a 


E o ‘Imagination’, and 
‘Interpretation’, with an mtroduction devoted 
to the question of the specificity or ‘essence’ of 
film. (I will stress the first two sections, as it is in 
these that Curne makes his most provocative 
arguments, at least from the point of view of film 
theory.) Part I, on ‘Representation’, effectively 
poses the question: what makes filmic representa- 
tion distinct from other forma, and gives it the 
special power it is often thought to have? Cure 
canvasses three types of answer, based on the 
concepts of ilusion, presentation, and likeness. 
Illusion theones argue that films are compelling 
because they deceive us, ether in the strong sense 
that we mistake representation for referent 
(Cognitive Ilussonism) or in the much weaker 
and more specific sense that the perception of 
movement we have in watching a film is the 
result of an illusion (Perceptual Mlusionism). 
Presentanion theones argue, by contrast, that film 
(and photography) are distinctive because they are 
not representational media in the traditional 
sense, these media in some sense present objects 


to us, rather than represent them. Curne focuses 
on Kendall Walton’s notion of ‘transparency’ as 
the major representative of this type of approach 
(though he also comments on André Bazin). For 
Walton, photography ıs distinctive because of 
its ‘counterfactual dependency’, the fact, that is, 
that any change in what is placed before the 
camera will affect what ıs recorded, an obvious 
contrast with painting (which is charactenzed 
by ‘intentional dependency’——what goes on the 
canvas only changes if the painter decides to 
change it). 

Currie rejects both ilusionism and the 
presentation thesis. No concept of illusion is 
necessary to explain the appearance of move- 
ment, and since Cognitive [lunonism is wildly 
implausible, Ulusionism as a whole can be 
rejected. Currie also rejects transparency, demon- 
strating that films and photographs remain 
representations even if they are characterized by 
counterfactual dependency. Curne argues instead 
for a type of ‘likeness’ or resemblance theory, 
which he calls ‘Perceptual Realism’. The 
movement we see in films ts real movement, so 
long as we accept that many phenomena are real 
in a ‘response-dependent’ sense (the perception 
of colour is real in the same sense). Perceptual 
Realism’ amounts to more than the idea that 
our perception of movement in the movies is 
real, however. It also speaks to the idea that 
in recognizing objects in films—as in any land 
of depictive representation—we use the same 
object-recognitional capacities as we do m recog- 
nizing real objects. Furthermore, film offers 
realism not only in the depicnon of objects, but in 
the depiction of relations between objects, for 
example, film can represent the passage of time 
between sunset and sunrise ‘automorphically’, 
that is, through an exactly equivalent slice of time 
(as viewers of Andy Warhol’s Empire State will 
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know). In arguing this, Curne 1s reconstructing 
Baxin’s ideas in terms of perceptual realism, as 
contrasted with the presentational context in 
which Walton sets them. Curne, however, strives 
to avoid the aesthetic prescnptions associated 
with these ideas in Bazin, ic. that the value of 
films can be ranked according to how they use 
those techniques in film which stress its 
perceptually realist qualities (like the long-take). 

All of this also entails a rejection of semiotic 
theorles of visual and specifically filmic 
representation, that us, theories which attempt to 
mammtain that there us 2 ‘language of film’ in at 
least the loose sense that it is a fundamentally 
conventional practice. Conventions have a place 
in filmic representanon, Curne argues, but the 
basis of our comprehension of films is what 
he calls (following Flint Schier) ‘natural gener- 
ativity’—if you can recognize a depiction of a cat, 
then you can recognize a depiction of a dog 
(assuming that you know a dog when you see ane 
in reality). Understanding that the French ‘chat’ 
means ‘cat’, however, does not enable you to 
understand that ‘chien’ means ‘dog’. There is 
no equivalent to learning a vocabukry in com- 
prehending visual depictions. Curne’s argument 
here 1s in stark contrast to the lingering and vague 
belief in the language-lke structure of film 
the most comprehensive demolition of this article 
of faith to date. 

In Part I, on ‘Imagination’, Currie first 
advances a general account of the imagination as 
‘mulation’: to imagine something 1s to run our 
belief-system ‘off-line’, that 1s, ‘disconnected 
from [its] normal sensory inputs and behavioural 
outputs’ (p. 144). Within this general definition, 
Curne then introduces two distinchons percep- 
tual versus symbolic imagining, and personal 
versus impersonal wumagining, The former 
pertains to the nature of the medium which 
prompts the imagining: a medium characterized 
by natural generativity prompts perceptual 
like natural languages, prompt symbolic mmagm~- 
ing. The second distinction is explained as the 
difference between imagining that an event 
occurs and imagiming that one perceives the event 
occurring Currie argues that an assumption of a 
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great deal of film theory and criticism is that, in 
watching a film, we magine seeing the action 
from the vantage pout established by the 
camera—that our apprehension of fiction films, 
in other words, is characterized by personal 
imagining. Curne calls this the Imagined 
Observer Hypothesis, and argues vigorously 
against it. It ıs implausible, he suggests, that 
we imagine ourselves leaping from place to place 
as the film cuts from shot to shot, and that 
we imagine ourselves occupying the hostle 
environment the camera sometimes occupies (as 
in the case of a shot of the earth from space). 
Engaging with a fiction film involves impersonal 
imagining, Currie argues (and in this respect it is 
no different from literary ficnon). He argues a 
parallel thesis with respect to the temporality of 
film: just as we do not imagine ourselves to be 
spatially prooumate to the events depicted (but 
rather imagine that they occur on the basis of our 
percerving their depicnion), so we do not imagine 
that we are witnessing a present acbon Pilmic 
images are tenseless, Curne once again bucks 
tradition in film theory, which generally assumes 
that we experience the events depicted in a film as 
occurring in the present moment (hence the 
image is said to be mtnnsically ‘present tensed’). 
In sum, film involves perceptual but impersonal 
imagining 

Needless to say, these criuques and positive 
proposals are not without them problems For 
example, Currie’s argument concerning the place 
of personal imagining—roughly speaking, 
empathy—in film viewing is confused. On the 
one hand, Curne argues that personal imagining 
occupies a marginal and limited position in our 
experience of film. We do not, generally spealang, 
imagine that we see the fictional world from the 
perspective defined by the camera, nor do we m 
general imagine events as they would be 
experienced by the characters. On the other hand, 
Curne posits the further concept of ‘secondary 
imagining’, which he regards as vitally important 
to any fiction in which character is significant 
(and that must mean many, indeed probably 
most, ficuons), But secondary imagining turns 
out to be none other than personal imagining, 
since it involves empathizing with a character in 
order to fill out the inevitably incomplete picture 
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we are given of a character’s thoughts and 
feelmgs. So Currie argues that personal imaginmg 
both is and is not of great significance in our 
expenence of films 

Everything I have said so far makes Currie’s 
work seem relentlessly technical, and focused 
solely on perceptual and cognitive questions 
Much of it ıs. Does it have 2 pay-off in terms of 
bow we think of film socially and politically? 
Perhaps ıt does, insofar as he offers a picture of 
film viewing in which rationality plays a far 
greater role than it is often thought to do, 
certainly in psychoanalytic theories of film 
spectatorship. Image and Mind opens with an 
epigraph taken from George Herbert's poem “The 
Windows’, in which the poet contrasts the ‘strong 
regard and awe’ instilled by ‘colours and light’ 
with the ‘flaring’, transient quality of ‘speech 
alone’, But the force of the epigraph appears to 
be ironic, since Currie’s work undermines the 
ancient assumpuon, expressed in Herbert’s poem, 
that images just are more moving, memorable, 
and potennally overpowering than are verbal 
works In arguing against the idea that visual 
representation, and filmic representation as the 
paradigm of contemporary visual representation, 
is especially powerful and radically distinct 
from other forms of representation, Curne cuts 
against the grain of both ancient beliefs (as 
expressed by Herbert, but also discussed in the 
modem academic context in, for example, David 
Preedman’s The Power of Images) and most film 
theory. 

In his discussion of realism, there is one rather 
arbitrary claim that is worth commenting on 
Currie notes that, in addition to the questions 
about perceptual realism that be 1s interested in, 
there is another long-standing debate over the 
realism of films judged by ‘whether and to what 
extent they represent deeply ngnificant social 
relations’ (p. a1). Currie writes that he will leave 
this to be ‘settled by social theorists’, as if, as 
Curne might put it himself, ‘social theorist’ and 
‘film theorist were contranes. In a field in whsch 
the reflex to look for sdeological implication at 
every conceivable level of analysıs has become an 
impediment to open-minded and imaginative 
research, Curne’s resistance to political dogma is 
important This 1s no reason, though, to place the 
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social and ideological dimensions of film forever 
beyond the purview of the ‘film theorist’, Why, 
after all, might a ‘film theorist’, interested in the 
sxdeological dimension of film, not turn to (say) 
Jon Elster, just as Currie turns to perceptual and 
cognitive experts in order to probe these aspects 
of film? This is the kaind of disciplinary boundary 
keeping that has given analytic philosophy such a 
bad name within film studies and kindred fields 
of study; which ıs 2 shame, given the illumination 
that, in the hands of a Currie, such philosophy 
can bring 
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The Expressive Act in Chinese Art, By JIANPING GAO. 
Uppsala University 1997. pp. 237. No price 
given. 

JiANPING Gao grew up in China and recetved 

his academic education and doctorate at the 

Unrvernty of Uppsala in Sweden He reads the 

classic texts of Chinese art theory in their original 

forms. Because of this authenticity of his readings 
he must cope with the dilemma of all translators 
when he translates the ancient texts, as he does in 
his book. Translations are rarely more than 
approximations, and particularly in theoretical 
texts some key terms often resist faithful 
rendermg. Gao is most successful when he quotes 
descriptions of how artists and art theorists 
behaved and what they said they meant and were 
doing, He is more distractng than useful when 
he offers his own aesthetic terms; and his 
are based on a quite limited selection of sources 

The book is written in English, although texts in 

the original Chinese fill many of the pages. 

The leitmotf of Gao’s book is the connection 
of painting and writng. The Chinese word for 
painting 1s ‘to wnte a picture’, indicating that 
true painting must be derived from the act 
of writing Not that the Chinese tradition was 
unfamiliar with painting as the copying of 
nature, but this was considered mere craftwork, 
the lowest level of art. When in the etghteenth 
century the Chinese met a few Western painters, 
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prominent among them the Jesuit Giuseppe 
but the educated reaction was that the art of 
the foreigners was at the low level of mere 
craftsmanship (p. 145). 

The tradition of Chinese art goes by the socal 
distinction between craftsmen, court painters, 
who worked in the court academy, and literan’, 
who were ‘persons of great knowledge of 
literature, history, and philosophy, and especially 
adept at calligraphy’ (p. 42). The litera: were the 
ones who began to wnte about the theory of art, 
word of mouth in the workshop. The literati 
formulated aesthetic concepts, and since they 
were also practicing artists, they wrote theory 
with the help of their studio experience and 
illustrated philosophical principles, such as the 
famous six laws of the portrait painter Hsieh Ho 
(see my ‘Ancient Chinese Aestetics and its 
Modernity’, The British Journal of Aesthetics, Vol. 37, 
1997, Pp. 155-157) with their own practice and 
that of their fellows. Thus they also initiated art 
cnticism, not from the outside but from the 
inside. 

Art was considered more as the activity of 
painting and writing than as the finished product. 
Being 2 performance, painting and calligraphy 
had a strong theatrical aspect Gao devotes ample 
space to discussions of how much ume a given 
painter spent on 2 work, and how this related 
to the thoughtfulness of the result. Warnings 
against showiness derived from the social 
situation which existed at the time the literati 
art was produced. And since the arts were 
performances, composition of the work also was 
not treated primarily in and by itself, as we 
Westerners are accustomed to do, but as a 
derivation from the artist's activity. This is the 
meaning of one-stroke painting, discussed by Gao 
at length It does not refer so much to pictures 
made of one unmterrupted line but rather to the 
path of the artust’s arm and hand, which executed 
the work in a single swoop and thereby gave it 
unity This is also why the strokes of a character 
have to be written in a prescribed sequence. The 
sequence is a coherent path, not an arbitrary 
enumeration of elements. ‘Strokes give birth to 
each other’ (p. 98). 
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Writing offers also primary examples of the 
dynarnics inherent in all pictoral form; ıt, too, 
derves in part from the kinetics of the human 
arm and hand. The downstroke is more dominant 
than the upstroke and therefore descnbes the 
central backbone of some characters. Horront- 
ality plays back and forth on the level of right and 
left. The main instrument of Chinese writing and 
painting is the brush, because of its flexibility. It 
lends accents to the objects represented, but it 
also can break up their form. The technique, 
style, and originality of an artist’s brushwork are 

As a principal consequence of the mteraction 
of painting and calligraphy, painters developed 
the black-and-white style of the ink-and-wash 
pictures. It made the affinity of making pictures 
and writing even closer, and it emphasired 
dynamics with a definite scale from dark to light. 
It also raised representation and expression to'a 
more abstract level. 

By representing the expression of human 
expenence rather than the mere facts of nature, 
Chmese painting raises the the dignity of art 
When it bases art equally on the two media of 
pamting and calligraphy, ıt is far from advocating 
an estrangement of visual immediacy by means of 
verbal concepts, as has happened in the West. 
Instead, it ennches wnting by its visual roots 
and reverberations and refines the description of 
nature to make it carry a likeness to what is called 
‘the spirit of the soul’. 
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Nationalism and Literature: The Politics of Culture in 
Canada and the United States. By SARAH M CORSE 
Cambridge U.P. 1997. pp. xu + 213. £14.95. 

‘NATIONS, WROTE Aldous Hunley, ‘are to a very 

large extent invented by their poets and novelists’ 

Sarah Corse agrees, and in this book sets out to 

show how this can happen. Her target is 

‘Reflection Theory’—the view, deriving from the 

German Romantics, that nations are natural 

divisions of humanity marked by distinctive 

national characters, and that national lrteratures, 
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and other cultural products, reflect these 
differences. Corse convincingly demonstrates 
how implausible Reflection Theory u. Whether 
she succeeds in falsifymg it empirically, as ıs her 
mtennon, is more open to question. Corse argues 
that if Reflection Theory were true then all the 
literature of a given nation should reflect the same 
trarts. In a detailed examination of Amencan and 
Canadian novels she shows that, whereas those in 
national differences, others present different 
differences or, especially in the case of popular 
ficnon, present no significant differences at all. 
Yet this last result might be expected since 
Canadian national identity 1s, as Corse observes, 
a recent development. Perhaps, therefore, its 
representation 18 not yet resonant with the mass 
of readers. Furthermore, it may simply be traits 
common to English speakers generally which are 
represented in their popular ficnon. If these 
things were so then Corse’s conclusion would be 
of only local application. A less naturalistic and 
compartmentalized account of national character 
might allow Reflection Theory to survive her 
findings. But, although a dominant theme of the 
book, this empirical element is not, to my mind, 
its more interesting aspect. 

What is, 1s the social constructionist account 
Corse offers of the role of literature in nation 
building At the heart of this process lies the 
selection of texts into a nzhonal canon, which, she 
believes, is determined by ‘their amenability to 
being read through the lens of natiomal character’ 
(p. 4) But a specific national character 1s itself 
identified in part through the valorization of 
certain texts as canonical. The value they possess 
is a symbolic value, made possible only becanse 
the canon constitutes high culture, or, as we 
might say, art Yet texts are admitted to the canon 
as a result of ‘political processes . . . undertaken by 
concrete persons with particular interests in 
specific contexts’ (p. 11). This application of 
Bourdieu’s theory of ‘restricted production’ has 
nnplications of particular interest to aestheticians, 
which Corse does not explicitly draw out, though 
her work provides much material relevant to 
thei examination. Por if literature consists, as it 
predommanty does, of the content of national 
canons, and if these are formed in the construc- 
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tion of national identities, then, tt might seem, the 
aesthetic value of the canonical texts is either called 
into question or 1s more deeply embedded in 
specific national discourses and practices than is 
immediately apparent. 

At the heart of Corse’s book are three chapters 
descnbing and comparing the formation of 
canons of classic novels in the USA and Canada. 
She argues that, from its inception, the USA 
strove to identity a literature which distinguished 
it from Britun, and that it did so through 
canonizing texts which present a protagonist 
independent of social ties, cast into a wilderness 
replete with opportunities for selfdevelopment 
Under very different political crcumstances, 
mud-twenneth century Canada sought a separate 
identity through a literature which stresses, by 
contrast, the umportance of social relationships in 
confronting the threats of wilderness. This is an 
interesting opposition. What Corse might have 
suggested, but does not, is that it locates 
membership of the US nation in a voluntary 
association of individuals, and of the Canadian 
one in a community This would have nothing 
to do with national character and much to do 
with citizenship, which is, unsurprisingly, as 
Corse observes, a common concern of con- 
temporary Canadian literature, though of little 
present interest in the USA. Similar remarks 
mught be made about divergent representations 
of wilderness and their relation to the different 
groundings for national clams to terntory— 
the USA's originanng in Lockean land rights, 
Canada’s in trading rehtions with indigenous 
inhabitants. 

I make these points by way of offenng support 
for Corse’s general social constructionist case 
with its strong political emphasis. It is weakened, 
I think, by two features. One is her emphasis on 
their representation of national character as what 
collects texts into a national canon This seems to 
me to take over too much of the lumber of 
Reflection Theory What is more, it assumes that 
national membership is unproblematic and thar 
the question which arises for members ıs what 
they are, or should be, like. But this ıs limiting. 
For while American, and possibly Canadian, 
national membership is determined politically, 
that of others who lack a state may be consntuted 
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culturally Then it is the role of cultural products 
like literature to provide an anchorage for 
membership itself The choice of a canon may 
decide not just what national members are like, 
but who they are; and this need not be done 
through a myth of national character, but through 
a more direct representation of specific sorts of 
social relanonship, say, or through a vehicle for 
conducting them. 

A second limiting feature of Corse’s account us 
of national identity to which a canonical literature 
contnbutes is a conscious activity Perhaps in the 
Canadian case it is Perhaps in the American 
one—and even this is not typical—there was a 
deliberate search for national distinctiveness 
assocuted with the drive for a national literature. 
But this can scarcely have been a conscious 
attempt to create the former through the latter, 1f 
only because those who desired a literature would 
have wanted it to reflect a character which they 
assumed their national experience had already 
forged for them, as would most nineteenth 
century nationalists with their Reflection Theory 
assumptions. In any case, even the construction of 
a national canon is 2 more complex process than 
Corse’s picture of conscious selection by a literary 
élite mplies, Corse seems curiously forgetful of 
Hundey’s claim that it is poets and noveliste—not 
cntce—swho mvent nations, and they can seldom 
have this aim in view. Nor can the ordinary 
readers, without whose reception of certain texts 2 
national canon would not be formed. What is 
stnking, in fact, is that a national canon with the 
sort of political uses Corse identifies emerges at 
all, given the quite other motivanons of those 
who shape it 

Foremost among these are aesthetic concerns 
(It 1s the fact that Corse almost completely 
ignores them which makes the problem of value 
which arises from her work look so intractable.) 
A literary canon 1s intended to enshrine the best 
literature of a nation, as Corse obliquely acknow- 
ledges by a citation of F R. Leavis’s The Great 
Tradition. Leavis was, ironically, an opponent of 
the character anatyss style of cnticum which 
Corse’s story would lead us to: believe was 
mandatory for those who select the canon. Insofar 
as there are anything resembling character traits to 
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be discerned in bis canonical texts, they are those 
manifest m the works themselves—intelligence, 
sincerity, and such like, construed as qualities 
inseparable from certain modes of expression. A 
tradition—a notion on which Corse us cunously 
silent—consists precisely in the transmussion of 
such qualines through modifications in their 
expression But it takes taste, or, as Leavis would 
have said, discrimination, to detect them, and 
what counts as taste ts contestable, as us exempli- 
fied in Leavis’s celebrated attacks on Bloomsbury. 
If such contests are political, as they manifestly 
are, then they are a continuation of politics by 
other, aesthetic means. There is, as Cone seems 
not fully to recognize, no way of jomung issue in 
them except aesthetically 

These observations have been predominant- 
ly cntical, Yet this ıs a tribute to the sumulus 
Corse’s book provides. It ıs a provocative treat- 
ment of a topic of pervasive importance, largely 
neglected by aestheticians ‘T owe my soul to 
Shakespeare’, wrote Yeats, registering the 
inescapable hybndity of his Inshness. The 
question of how national— and other—idenutes 
are shaped through a specific aesthetic deserves 
elucadanon and discusnon 


PAUL GILBERT 
Unversity of Hull 


Salvador Dalf's Art and Writing, 1937-1943 
The Metamorphoses of Narcissus. By HAM 
FINKELSTHIN pp 334- Cambridge U.P. 1996 
E45. 

OVERWHELMED BY unreflectve coffee-table 

books with full-page reproductions, substantial 

critical books on Salvador Dalf's motrvatons 
and aesthetic theories have been few and far 
between. Haim Finkelstein’s new contribution to 

Cambridge’s series of RES Monographs on 

Anthropology and Aesthetics (Prancesco Pellis, 

series editor) is a welcome change. It traces events 

that are now well known, but it does so in 
prodigious detail, offering minor corrections of 
long-standing assumptions in: nearly every 
chapter. It 1s certainly one of the better books on 
Dalí I have encountered. 
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Finkelstein, a semor university lecturer in 
Israel, has intermittently publshed on Dalf for 
over twenty years, so it is not surprising he would 
have an exceptionally thorough grasp of the 
artist’s works, both visual and verbal What is 
need to season his writings with ahistorical 
references to our own era’s theoretical pre- 
occupations, as has often been the case since 
international post-structuralism gnpped the 
imagination of scholars of surrealism in the 
mid-19808. Indeed, one of Pinkelstem’s incidental 
goals is to argue against any atemporal approach 
in which an artist’s cumulative aesthetc—a 
lifetime’s worth of changing goals, motivations, 

etc., gathered into a monolithic block—is applied 
indiscnminately to the analysis of works, so that 
theones of the 19508, for exarnple, tease meanings 
out of works done in the 19303, and vice versa. 
Finkehstein sees this as such a common problem 
in previous Dalf scholarship that be gives it a 
name, the Dalinian continuity (p. $), and then 
proceeds to dismantle it systernatically. 

Finkelstein lays out the development of 
Dalfs aesthetic against a background of both 
professional and personal changes. Accordingly, 
he uses biographical material chiefly as a deter- 
minant of Dalf’s ideas m peralle to social and 
cultural patterns. The partial focus on the 
personal does not then constitute a psycho- 
biography of his subject—although Finkelstein 
does not deny the possibility of a hidden 
psychological motrvation (p. 6}—and the frequent 
use of psychoanalytical terminology is largely a 
symptom of Dalf's awareness of the cultural 
fashions of the moment Because of the level of 
complexty involved, Finkelstein wisely Limits 
himself to the mterrelationship of Dalfs art and 
writngs from 1937, when the artist published his 
first aesthetic thoughts in L’Amic de les Arts, to 
1942, when he published The Secret Life of Salvador 
Dall. 

Finkelstein carefully controls the complicated 
stitching together of the personal and professional 
strands by arranging his book into five parts, each 
with a controlling metaphor to keep the reader 
on track. The five parts—almost identical in 
length—are well-constructed, each with an 
introductory section expluning the path to be 


traced and three or four chapters providing the 
actual argument in sometimes staggenng detail. 
and cighty-three visual works with varying 
degrees of emphasis. The black-and-white repro- 
ductons of the latter are all adequate, given that 
the discussion mostly concerns iconography 
and context Various thorough indices and an 
extensive bibliography will be especially useful to 
scholarly readers.) 

Part I concerns Dalf’s career when he was still 
m Spain. Finkelstein’s metaphor for the penod 
is Saint Sebastian, whom Dalf aligned with a 
‘Samtly Objectivity’ serving both as an antidote to 
his own youthful, personal confusions (especially 
his sanl identity when still under the thumb of 
his father) and as a reflection of current aesthetic 
debate. Thus, Saint Sebastian was neither a 
symbol nor a symptom of mystcism but a call for 
the depiction of sumple facts, a demand reflecting 
Dalf's doubts about the ment of Giorgio de 
Chinco's Scuola metafisica paintings (p 29). Partly 
because many of his early works were actually 
influenced by de Chirico, Dalfs resulnung 
uncertainty gradually led him to theonze an 
aesthetic of repugnance—tess a closed system 
of signification than a developmental trajectory 
from the use of putrefaction as a figure for 
‘philistinism, conformity, and dead cultural 
motivations’ (p. 56) to putrefaction as a figure for 
scatological and other personal preoccupations he 
was not yet ready to reveal (p 61) 

Dalfs inital encounter with surrealism com- 
mingled the personal and the professional to a 
greater degree, so Pinkelstein’s next parts trace the 
developments more closely. Part II details the 
early portion of the surrealist period, before 
the artist began his notonous relanonship with 
Gala Eluard. The figure for this penod is the 
Great Masturbator, which aptly describes Dalf’s 
seximl anxieties, real or feigned, and the way he 
assimilated surrealist rhetoric to transcribe them. 
Both of these are amply portrayed in the film Un 
Chien andalow, which played a greater role than his 
early painting in facilitating bis entry to the 
surrealist circle. Accordingly, Part II also 
substantially concerns Dalfs cinematic theory 
(pp. 8a, 113). There 1 probably nothing new for 
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film theonsts in this section, but the account 1s 
thorough and sccurate. 

Finkelstein contends that Dalf was no more 
content to be assimibted by surrealism than he 
was to be controlled by his father, so Part I 
discusses Dalf's strategy to remove himself from 
bus potentially Oedipal situation (which now 
refers both to his escape from his father and to his 
gradual parting with surrealist ringleader André 
Breton) Dalfs strategy was to adopt Freudian 
regression theory to produce ‘an aesthetic of 
libidinal gratification . . . and the objectfication of 
perversion’ (p 120) This handily explains how 
Breton could be offended by some Dalman 
images, the transgressions of which began to 
exceed the limits of orthodox surrealism. Here, 
the story of W dlam ‘Tell 1s the controlling mage, 
chosen for the way it illustrates traumatic 
confrontations between fathers and sons. One 
chapter further deliberates on Dalf's famous 
reversals of hard and soft forms (p. 148). Another 
discusses surrealist objects, even secing them as 
forerunners of bis much-maligned commercial 
objects (jewellery, haute couture, etc.), which are 
thus recuperated into Dalf's developing aesthetic 
(p. 176). Indeed, Finkelstein expressly wishes to 
argue that what some call Dalfs post-surrealist 
decline was a function of hs changing ideas and 
not merely the result of Breton's reyection of his 
commerciality and putatively fascist inclinations 
(p. 1). Finkelstein elsewhere concedes, however, 
that Dalf’s increasingly strident, anarchic attempts 
at black humour and parody would end in 
self-defeat (p. 4). 

The Angelus serves as the symbol in Part IV, 
which 1s first a detailed discussion of Dalf's 
paranotac-cntcal method as he attempts to 
align humself with surrealist automatrm—clearly 
a manoeuvre to resuscitate Breton's flagging 
interest in Dalfs manifestly non-automatic 
‘hand-painted dream photography’. Then, ın a 
second stage of development preciprtated by an 
exchange with Jacques Lacan, the method 
changes again. Although ıt conunues to share 
surtealism’s most basic tenet—to critique 
bourgeois = morality’s repression of sexual 
unpulses—it now distances the artist’s methods 
from automatism (pp. 187-188). Finkelstein 
carefully distinguishes between The Tmgk Myth of 
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Millet’s Angelus (begun ın 1934) and the shorter 
paranosac writings He feels The Tragic Myth is the 
only thorough and systematic application of the 
paranowac-cntical method of mranonal assoaation 
(pp. 212-217), while the other works are more a 
matter of creating a purely personal myth 

While creating a personal myth was a perfectly 
acceptable goal of surrealism even in the 19208, no 
surrealist had gone as far as Dalf into narcissistic 
excess. Part V, appropriately placed ‘Under 
the Sign of Narcissus’, clearly speaks to his 
self-promotion and desire to spread confusion 
(read ‘mystification’). The Secret Life us here 
described less as a relable autobiography than 
as 2 species of mythopocic writng This is an 
especially important corrective in a field prone to 
mgenuous, blind willingness to accept The Secret 
Life as fact (p. 254). Finkelstein concludes that 
Dalf's contemporary decision ‘to become classic’ 
marks the true begining of his artistic decline. In 
this, his work dovetails, albeit accidentally, with 
the repudiation of the fable of the arnst as mngular 
genius seen in much postmodem writing. 

Punkelstein’s conservative approach means that 
he musses opportunities to explore some current 
theories which might serve as models to 
ulumunate the basic dynamic of Dalfs career For 
example, Harold Bloom’s anxiety of influence 
would certanly throw some light on the 
recurrmg love-hate relationships between Dalf 
and his forebears. In spite of this deficiency, the 
text is an excellent exposition of what was within 
Dalf's horizon of expectations almost moment by 
moment In this respect, the book us exemplary, 
going well beyond the tendency towards 
generalization apparent in almost every other 
book-length work on the artist. 


ROBERT BELTON 


Okanagan University College 


Reading Iconotexts. From Swift to the French 
Revolution By PETER WAGNER. Reaktion Books. 
1995. pp. 211. £19 95. 

Perer WAGNERS book is an addinon to the 

Reaktion ‘Picturing History’ series which aims to 

show the sophisticated historical uses to which 
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the study of umages can be put It is mildly 
surprising, therefore, to find that Reading [conotexts 
has rather little to say about history Instead, 
Wagner’s principal concern is with post- 
structuralist theories of the word and image 
relationship, and wrth the strategies for reading 
mixed-media artefacts such as prints and graphic 
book design which they provide. Wagner’s 
ambition is to advance a view of word and image 
combinations m such media by offering ‘an 
account of art not as sign (which would ron 
aground because of its linguistic model) but as 
intermedial fabric, established by allusions’ 
(p. a3). I am suspicious of the claim, made 
implicitly here and expanded elsewhere in the 
book, that Wagner 1s rescumg the visual from the 
clutches of the dommance of the word. Reading 
Tconotexts perpetuates that subordination. But I 
think that the book also offers some useful and 
timely suggestions about approaches to the 
historical nature of word—image artefacts. 
Wagner sets out an array of terms to define 
the position he takes. Struck by the ‘highly 
intertextual nature of eighteenth-century prints’ 
(p. 12), Wagner proposes to call them ‘iconotexts’, 
a term which ‘refers to a mingling of pictures and 
words in one object or within a given framework’ 
(pp. 173-174, note 6). This impure or mingled 
form 1s expanded unto the cultural field through 
the concept of the ‘intermedial’, an obsolete word 
which Wagner revives to describe the frequent 
‘allusions’ which iconotexts make within their 
fabric to other media, so that ‘images refer to 
novels and poems; poems and novels integrate 
pamtngs or prints; and pictures again might refer 
to musical pieces’. “Intermediality” in this sense 
is a particular form or area of intertextuality’ 
(p. 12). Wagner’s interpretative framework 1s thus 
intended to refer both to the interaction of words 
and images within the mixed-media work and 
beyond it through the concept of allusive refer- 
ence to a potential world of discourse mto which 
the work is bound through the mterweaving of 
text and culture. He uses the Annales term 
menialité to mgnal the incorporation of cultural 
meaning in the works he deals with. ‘what makes 
[prints] fasanaung us not so much their ironical 
rather their rhetorical strategy in an appeal to the 
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spectator’s mentalité and knowledge of discourse 
ultimately create what I have termed “iconotexts,” 
constructs that rely on the interpenetration of 
words and images’ (p. 25). 

Once he has staked out this interpretatrve 
framework, Wagner goes on to attempt to 
substantiate it ın 2 series of readings over the 
subsequent four chapters. He starts with some 
ground to make up. Having offered a couple of 
short illustratrve interpretations in his opening 
chapter, Wagner finds himself wnting that ‘it 
might be objected .. that my reading of 
eighteenth-century graphic images .. yields 
results that are not strilangly different in kind 
from those in more traditional kinds of studies’ 
(p. 33). This is true of these readings at least, since 
they amount to littl more than conventional 
source and reference hunting, and Wagner might 
have been well advised not to offer up such a 
blatant hostage to fortune. Despite this un- 
promising start the readings he makes m his 
individual chapters are stimulating. In Chapter 2 
he produces a very nuanced and productive 
interpretation built around the frontispieces and 
opening matter of Swifts Gulliver’s Travels. 
Although Wagner works with established scholar- 
ship and produces a version of Swift which 
conforms closely to conventional views of him as 
an ironist, the real gains of the chapter come in 
the very careful analsysis of the processes of 
meaning by which visual and verbal elements in 
the front matter of the book are linked. The idea 
of the parergon here (Wagner refers to Derrida’s 
discussion in The Truth in Painting) is well 
deployed to span the dual media and articulate a 
common and mutually interactrve concern. 

The third chapter carnes the idea of the pareryon 
forward into a predominantly visual analyns of 
three sets of examples: the engravings produced 
to illustrate the ‘scientific theology’ (p. 78) of the 
Swiss natural histonan Johann Jakob Scheuchzer, 
a group of prints engraved in France after 
Fragonard, Greure, and others; and a number of 
English examples, mainly drawn from Hogarth. It 
is noticeable that the ideas of frammg, margins, 
and liminal areas which proved so productive m 
the second chapter are much less effective here, 
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and the chapter feels fragmented and, finally, 
unfocused. 

Chapter 4 ıs on ‘Official Discourse in 
Hogarth’s Ponts’ and argues for the presence of 
both official views of the world ‘generated’ by 
Government, Church, and other apparatuses of 
the state (Wagner cites Althusser), and popular 
mentalités in the prints. They are accordingly seen 
as ‘fabrics m which the lines of past and present 
verbal and visual discourse establish .. knots and 
nodes’ (p 102) which mingle offictal and popular 
redactions of the world. This gives considerable 
scope for Wagner to read the ‘intermediality’ of 
his material productively, and the chapter as a 
whole displays the effectiveness of its approach 
through a persuasive interpretation of the prints 
as marked by a competition of meaning The 
advantage of Wagner’s approach n its ability to 
deal both with the presence of competing 
versions of reality within the iconotext and its 
acknowledgement of the ulamate irreducibility of 
meaning within that competition. ‘intermedial 
readings anse out of the fact that inter- 
textuality provides meaningful insights into the 
variety and contradictory nature of discursive 
systems but also leaves open spaces and 
unexplored terram’ (p. 135). 

After a return to earlier unterests in Chapter 5, 
which deals with obscenity in French revolu- 
tionary prints and which contributes little to the 
effectiveness of the book, Wagner offers in his 
final chapter, ‘In Lieu of a Conclusion’, some 
thoughts on the current state of scholarship in 
post-structuralist studies of prints and identifies 
four further areas needing mvestgation mentalisés, 
frames and frameworks, and their impact on 
meaning word and image relations generally; and 
the role of the observer/reader in the new 
contexts Wagner puts forward. This chapter 
provides a useful critical survey of some of the 
most important work in the field. 

Although he cites art historians and Irterary 
entics who have dealt illuminatingly with the 
visual—-Norman Bryson, Meike Bal, and Hubert 
Damisch among them—and although the 
declared arm of Reading Iconotext: Is to supersede 
the traditional subordinahon of the verbal to the 
visual, one of the most striking things about the 
book us Wagner’s reluctance to engage with the 
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visuality of the works he considers. Over- 
whelmingly, the interpretative strategies and 
conventons which he mobilizes are derived from 
literary studies rather than from visual analysis. A 
typxal moment occurs dunng his discusnon of 
Hogarth’s Strolling Actresses Dressing in a Barn, 
where he notes that ‘a copy of ... the “Act against 
Strolling Players’—ies on a crown ın the left 
foreground’ and comments that ‘the fact that it us 
shown with a crown may sugpest regal approval 
of the Act’ Later, the proxumuty of a chamber pot 
is said to identfy its ‘fecal contents’ with ‘the 
legal-“royal” contents of the crown’ (p. 117). My 
pount is not that these interpretations are wrong, 
but that they are entirely literary critical in 
character and effectively dismiss the visual 
character of the works unexamined Wagner 
wants to abandon the argument from authonal 
intention and to replace it with attention to ‘the 
voices in the picture, qua signifiers’ (p. 124). But, 
as the metaphor here suggests, those ‘voices’ 
are soll concerved in the terms of verbal rather 
than visual meanmg. It is noticeable that the 
discussions which focus on the literary in Resding 
Tcomotexts are very much more successful than 
those which focus on the visual. I do not think 
Wagner ever notices line, tone, colour (or its 
absence), shading, or surface—all those things 
which make up the visual character of the works. 
Protestations to the contrary notwithstandmg, his 
iconotextual model ultimately perpetuates the 
subordination of the visual to the word. 

This ws clear in Wagner's discussion of the 
power of images and the madequacy of ekphrasis. 
He sees images as ‘both powerful and helpless’ 
because, although the image is highly evocative, 
‘without text, [it] les or gives way to a multitude 
of interpretations’ (p 169). His ‘contention’ 
(atng Dernda) that Sf there are no “pure” 
unages, if mages always incorporate texts n one 
way or another, we simply cannot sustain the 
assumption that there 1s a line separating the 
visible from the readable’ (p. 170), serves as a 
means through which the strategies and methods 
of reading appropriate to the word are smuggled 
back into an understanding of the visual. The 
single exception is the chapter on ‘official 
discourse’ in Hogarth, where the emphasis on 
history allows an approach to visual meaning 
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which takes some account of the characteristics of 
visual objects and where the posnbility of reading 
the visual within history 1s given fuller play. 
Overall, Wagner’s success in this book has been 
to provide, through his willingness to use the 
concept of mentalités in tandem with ideas of 
intertextuality and intermediality, the chance to 
open up the word and image relationship to the 
wider cultural history of which it forms a part. 
Word and mage scholarship has had a rather 
uneasy relationship with history, prefernng to 
concentrate on the elucidation of sign systems 
and the interpretation of meanings. Wagner's 
attempt to combine the historical perspective 
offered by mentalité with the promising 
interpretative dimensions of post-structuralist 
investigations is a necessary ambition If thus 
book does not in the end fully bring it off, ıt 
nevertheless helps to point the way forwards. 


DAVID PETERS CORBETT 


University of York 


Art and the Victorian Middle Class: Money and the 
Making of Cultura! Identity. By DIANNE SACHKO 
MACLEOD, Cambridge U.P. 1996. pp. 530. £65. 

THE QUESTION of the relation of money to art 

must always be interesting, because art is so often 

involved with money, and so often pretends to 
ignore the connection. Andy Warhol's silk screen, 
which did nothing but replicate the same dollar 
bill, made its mark by doing what art does not 
do—showing money and nothing else. Normally 
art seems to be, by contrast, an area in which, 
with coin and currency, one may buy Value— 
pure value, Beauty, the Profound, the non- 
commercial But no value u pure. Art values 
shade mto other values—ethical values, social 
values—and in recent years especially the 
question has been asked as to the ways in which 
one may be buying not only status, but also kinds 
of cultural power, when one buys great paintings 
and exhibits one’s collection Commentaton 
which also animates Dianne Sachko Macleod's 
inquiry—as to the ways in which the whole 
malleable form of a culture, including its 
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buerarchies of prestige and influence, may alter 
when the masterpieces pass from old hands to 
new hands. The particular case Dianne Macleod 
takes, in Art and the Victorian Middle Class, 1s that of 
the art-buying Victonan tycoon She tabulates the 
different ways fortunes were made, in wme 
vaults, calico, fustian, bleach, in whale oul, 
railways, leather gloves, coal. She notes that the 
self-made phulistine millionaire is a figure more 
of myth than of fact normally the tycoons came 
from families already moneyed and nsing, and 
from bomes with pictures on their walls. The 
nouverux riches bad some qualification to take over 
from the aristocrats the patronage of art. And she 
notes the different uses they made of the ‘cultural 
capital’ into which they bought some hanging 
masterpieces in the halls where they banquetted; 
some donating ‘improving’ pictures to the nation, 
some, as the Aesthetic Movement got under way, 
constructing hidden nests of Beauty—for which 
the artists provided decor as well as objets ’art—in 
which they could re-collect their tone, away from 
the rattle of the counnng-houses. 

Prior to the arrtval of the Aesthetes, the pictures 
the tycoons mainly favoured were moralized 
genre scenes—a fireman fetching children from 
a burning house, an inconsolble dog by a poor 
shepherd's coffin. Such works commended self- 
sacrifice and duty, and certainly did no hurt to the 
tycoons’ interest. As a result the tycoons were 
often generous with their real capital, both ın 
making art available to the people and in ferrymg 
in the people to see the art. They propagated their 
‘cultural dominance’ in a wholesale and almost 
camivalesque way The penod’s aesthetic adven- 
ture, and misadventure, may be represented by 
some extraordinary works outings that Dianne 
Macleod records. When the great Manchester Art 
Treasures Exhibition opened—in a grand hall 
hung with solemnly ennobling works—Mr Titus 
Salt commissioned three trains to bring his 
two-and-a-half thousand textile workers to see 
it. In the first train—presumably the carnages 
were open—the factory’s own brass band played. 
In the third train wes the Sakure drum-and-fife 
Sunday best, the textile workers processed to the 
exhibition, and entered with the bands playing 
"The Fine Old English Gentleman’ (Mr Titus Salt 
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walked with them) The bands played cheerfully 
while they studied the solemn pictures, and 
they were all grven dinner afterwards in a large 
refreshment tent What they made of the pictures 
1s not recorded, but their aesthetic appreciation— 
and indeed their moral improvement—cannot 
have been assisted by the fact that the pictures had 
no titles, labels, or explanations: the organizers of 
the Exhibition having decided that to provide 
such clues would hurt the sale of the catalogue. 

The whole picture Dianne Macleod paints, of 
the marriage of money, industry, and art, is hæd 
with ironies, some of which have a poignancy as 
nearly last words, as he lay dymg in the baron- 
1al magnificence of his new-built mansion, 
surrounded by his magnificent collection of 
contemporary pamtngs, were ‘Im’t it a pity to be 
dying when pig iron is nine pound a ton?’ But for 
all the musapprebensions and cross-purposes, this 
exact detailed record of the use of art by 
materialists for unsesthetc purposes—to show 
off, to assert power, to seduce unruly elements— 
still is the heartening story of the spread of the 
taste for art from the rich to almost everyone. 
When the South Kensington gallenes were 
opened, gas lighting was installed so that—at the 
wish both of the donor and the gentleman- 
bureaucrats—the galleries could stay open ull ten 
at night for working people There may seem 
something quixotic, as well 2s utilitarian, in their 
choosing to put their trust, to such an extent, in 
artworks as ‘antidotes to brutality and vice’. But 
the people also thronged to see the pictures, and 
Dianne Macleod notes cases when the glazing of 
pictures was introduced to mitigate ‘salrva damage 
to the painted surfaces’. 

Dianne Macleod's book is original and 
illuminating, both important and a pleasure to 
read It could perhaps have gained by returning at 
its end, more decisively than it does, to those large 
questions on the transmission of ‘cultural capital’ 
which it opened, ın its early pages, with it 
atations of Bourdieu and Bandnilard. In its style 
it is not always happy: ‘Redolent with the 
guileless bonds that characterize the deepest 
relationships, this raw emotional message 
overcame class boundanes .. .' (p. 60) But do 
bonds have odours? And what might be a 
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‘guileful bond’?—it ıs like a speaking of a clever 
and crafty rope. 

Her reference to the actual paintings can be 
both unsearching and rather casual im detecting 
‘significance’. Thus she finds social purpose m 
William Prith’s The Railway Staton when he 
shows, near the nght-hand edge of the canvas, a 
recognizable thief of the ume bemg arrested by 
two well-known detectives, a detail she takes 
to show ‘the dark side of urban development’. 
To reinforce this interpretation, she presently 
multiplies the criminal to ‘criminals’, and de- 
scribes the two policemen as London's ‘oppresstve 
aspect’. Such a reading surely overstates the sunny 
vignette in Frith (though it could well be elicited 
from the genuinely menacing, cloaked policemen 
who infiltrare Gustave Doré’s London). 

It would be interesting also to be told more 
analytically what the artistic taste of the magnates 
was for. There is, for instance, the question 
of sunsets. When the dealer William Agnew 
commissioned a painting from John Linnell, he 
left the subject enurely to the artist, ‘only 
observing that I always lke “loads” of distance . .. 
and that a sunset is to me an impressve charm 
and solemn teaching’. And when Thomas Plint, 
the Leeds stockbroker, expressed his pleasure in 
Dante Rossetn’s Annunciation, be still asked the 
pater (to his horror and astonishment) 
‘Couldn’t you put 2 sunset floosh over the whole 
thing?’. These remarks suggest something more 
oblique than a taste for the most obviously 
improving narratives. And perhaps one or both 
men were showing, 1n their love of sunsets, a taste 
for katsch. But perhaps they were showing a taste 
for Turner. 

The other nde of this quesnon would concern 
the way in which art itself changed, as some 
artists, even the best, moved to comply with 
the taste of business patrons they genuinely 
respected. Dianne Macleod notes the dominance 
of the work ethic in the first half of the century, 
as the patrons sought masterpieces which not 
only depicted humble, dutiful people, but which 
also represented, in their decp-focused detail, 
arduous labour with the finest brush—and thus, 
unambignously, value for money. She notes the 
philistinism in this demand, which was shared 
even by the art critics of the day (it was behmd 
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Ruskin’s fury at Whistler's Noctwyne); and she 
notes the relief of artists, when the success of the 
Aesthetic Movement allowed Beauty some 
freedom from the pedantry of the work ethic. But 
there were also cases when the work ethic, in all 
its mgorous insistence, actually was transmuted 
into artistic ‘genius’. The masterpiece of that 
curious, so nineteenth-century phase of history 
must be Ford Madox Brown’s great painting 
‘Work’, a depiction of navvies laying sewage pipes 
in Heath Street, Hampstead, which not only 
dignifies the workmen with a convincingness that 
mught shame later ‘socialist’ art, but does so with a 
beauty of sharp-coloured, crystal-clear summer 
light that was achieved with a mynad meticulous 
tiny strokes—the painting took Brown seven 
years to complete, and shows, as very few pictures 
do, how painting could at once be truly Work and 
truly Beauty. And at the same time even thus great 
in the process improved——in compliance with the 
wishes of his patron (again, Thomas Plint), has a 
strangeness in its details which opens quite other 
questions than any that either Brown or Plint ever 
put into words, The potboy near the centre, with 
the newspaper under his arm, has a distorted, 
sloped-back head, of a kind Brown liked to paint, 
and with the dark circles round his nearly closed 
cyes has something at once animal and demonic 
m bus face which would not be out of place in a 
Richard Dadd fantasy. And the ragged wild- 
flower seller on the left, whose cyes look out at 
us furtively from two holes in his bat brim, looks 
not so much like a Mayhew street trader as like 
Mad Tom from King Lear’s blasted heath. 
Reminders anyway of the shadow side of art, and 
the shadow mde of human life, with which a 
fuller history of ‘cultural capital’ would also need 
to communicate 

JOHN HARVEY 


University of Cambridge 


Music Theory in the Age of Romanticism, Edited by 
IAN BENT Cambridge U.P. 1996 pp. xvi + 240. 
£35. 

ROMANTICISM MAY seem the epitome of m 


to music. But the idea of ‘Romantic theory’ is one 
that Ian Bent has attempted to jusufy, edinng two 
collections of theoretical writings from the 
nineteenth century. This excellent volume of 
articles by present-day musicologists, music 
theorists, and analysts airs to discuss the theonsts 
of the Romantic era in their own terms, using a 
variety of approaches, including philosophical 
inquiry, critical discourse, and musical analysis. 
The most satisfying articles, I feel, are those with 
a fairly specific focus on enduring theoretical 
concepts such as tonality, sonata form, and 
latmotif. 

The first of these topics, treated in “Fétis 
and Emerging Tonal Consciousness’ by Thomas 
Chnstensen, appears in Part I: ‘Cultural and 
Philosophical Frameworks’. The others in 
this secnon—Leslie Blastus’s article on the 
‘Mechanics of Sensation’ and Ian Biddle’s 
discussion of Schelling and the semiology of 
music—are in ‘critical discourse’ moukd. But 
Christensen’s has a more genuinely philosophical 
understanding, grving a convincing exposition 
of the Kantian and Hegelian background to 
François-Joseph Fétus’s treatment of tonality. 
{It is also a model of elegance and lucidity, in 
contrast to some of the more rebarbative prose 
in the collection, with its ‘valonzing’ and 
‘problematizing’.) 

Fétis was a central figure in the development qf 
Romantic historicism, a muscal conservative 
who found compensatory pleasure in organizing 
concerts of early music when these were still a 
comparative novelty The key problem that 
Christensen addresses, and which he only partly 
resolves, us the conflict between Fétis’s frequently 
repeated view that ‘art does not progress, it 
be imputes to him (Féts himself never singled 
out the influence of Hegel as comparable to that 
of Kant and other German idealists) After a 
famous walk through the Bois de Boulogne in 
1831, Fétis formulated his original and remarkable 
insight that tonality is an ‘ideal construction’. 
‘Nature furnishes as the elements of music 
only a multitude of sounds . . . the idea of there 
being relationships between them anses only 
in the intellect...’ (Tmrité complet, 4th edn, 1849, 
pp. xi-xii). Thus he opposed Rameau and his 
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successors, who claimed that harmony is derived 
from natural laws based on the overtone senes—a 
view still encountered today. Fétus’s discovery 
involves a ‘Copermcan turn to Romantcsm’ 
(p. 40). 

The ‘world historical figure’ in Fétis’s story, as 
Hegel would have termed him, is Monteverdi— 
predestined to transform music history through a 
process of which he himself was largely unaware. 
At the same time Fétis rejected determinism. So 
the problem, as Christensen puts it, is this: ‘if 
Fétis believed tonality to have varied widely over 
time and place since it was a free decision of the 
autonomous mind, not a predetermined product 
of nature... how could [he] then posit a directed 
evolution of musical tonality . . . that progressed 
in discrete and predictable phases leading to his 
own day” Fétis regarded ‘pluntonality’ as the 
summut of musical development, and ‘saw the 
end of musical art at hand with the overmpening 
of tonality manifest in the encroaching 
omtnibonigue practice of his contemmporanes’. The 
‘almost hedonistic orgy of enharmonic and 
moduktory passages’ in contemporanes such as 
Berlioz and hter Wagner he regarded with alarm 
(pp. 5a, 56). 

The paradox, Christensen argues, was one that 
Fétis believed could be reconaled by world- 
historical figures who, aided significantly by 
task without resisting ıt. He notes that Péts later 
reformulated his ‘art does not progress. ’ refrain 
as follows: ‘The history of art suggests a progres- 
srve development m its forms, an advancement in 
its means, but only a transformation of its goal, 
which is to move us’ (p. ssn ). But Christensen 
does not elucidate this reformulation, and does 
not sufficiently acknowledge the sharp conflict 
between the traditional interpretation of Fétis and 
the Hegelian positon he outlines. Nonetheless, 
this is an absorbing piece of work that casts much 
light on an mportant figure, and a central sue in 
music theory. 

Chnistensen's piece is probably the most 
philosophical in the collection The contributors 
generally prefer a ‘history of ideas’ approach— 
avosding much in the way of connections with 
major philosophical or aesthetic problems, and 
with contemporary debate. An instance of this 
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comes in the article by Sanna Pederson, 
‘Romantic Music under Siege m 1848’, where 
Hegel’s aesthetics, in particular bis anti-Romantic 
critique of music, are tackled directly Por Hegel, 
‘the keynote of romantic art is muscf’, music 
being emancipated from external reference. But 
his ambivalence towards Romantic art is manı- 
fested in his claim that music ‘remains empty and 
meaningless’, Romanticism signals the end of art. 
Pederson shows how this ambivalence was 
reflected in the work of Hegel’s disciples and 
successors, concluding with Hanslick’s famous 
essay of 1854, On The Musically Beautiful. Pederson 
claims that ‘Even though we have (or think we 
have) discarded the Hegelian view of aesthetic 
issues, art music continues to bear the burden of 
its seemingly indussoluble link to Romanticism’, 
of ‘uncertainty concerning whether music is 
quintessentially Romantic or only historically so’ 
(P. 73). This, I think, 1s an interesting presentation 
of the dispute over expression m music, and 
Hanshick’s critique of what one could call 
emotivism. But the substantive aesthetic issues 
are not pursued in this arncle, very informative 
though it is 

In Part 0, ‘“Hermeneutes, Analyns, Cntcsm’, 
Tan Bent’s ‘Plato-Beethoven. a Hermeneutics for 
Nineteenth-century Music’ makes some rather 
strained connections between Schletermacher’s 
introductions to Plato’s dialogues and E. T. A. 
Hoffman’s review of Beethoven's sth Symphony. 
Fred Everett Maus contnbutes an interesting 
discussion of Schumann's essay on Berliox’s 
Fantastic Symphony Part I is ‘Rhetoric, 
Metaphor, Musical Perception’ (these titles do not 
seem to mean very much), Scott Burnham offers 
a closely argued discussion of ‘A. B. Marx and the 
Gendenng of Sonata Porm’; another important 
theonst, Antoine Reicha, is discussed in Peter 
Hoyt’s ‘The Concept of Développement in the 
Early Nineteenth Century’ Marx may have been 
the first to apply the term ‘sonata form’ as a 
descripnon of the internal structure of one 
movement, Reicha, writing earlier, had an 
allegedly transitional role in the codificanon of 
sonata form. Hoyt analyses misunderstandings of 
this role: ‘the modern presumpuon of a strong 
opposition between the processes of development 
and recapitulation 1s anachronistic Simularly, the 
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notion of the development section as a center of 
dramatic tension m sonata form involves concepts 
that emerged only after Reicha established his 
terminclogy’ (p 16a). However, though Hoyt 
acknowledges that ‘clasmfying Reicha’s accounts 
as “transitional” requires the presumption of an 
archetypical concept of sonata form, towards 
which [his account] could progress’, he does not 
spell out just how this presumption affects his 
own analysis. 

Most ulumunating us Thomas Grey’s article on 
the origins of leitmotif as cntcal construct and 
musical practice. As in previous cases, the detailed 
scholarly discussion raises significant aesthetic 
issues that are left tantaluangly open—in this case, 
the nature of musical listening. Grey begins by 
commenting that ‘Wagner has perhaps always 
been the most remstant to systematic theoretical 
codification, as demonstrated by the grand failure 
of Alfred Lorenz’s analytical project to exonerate 
the music dramas before the tribunal of a 
modern, formalist aesthetic’ (p. 187—I love that 
‘exonerate’). It 1s form more than harmony that 
makes Wagner's works resistant to theory, Grey 
believes, After considering appearances in 
discussions of Weber’s operas and earlier Wagner, 
he reaffirms the traditional account of the term 
eitmouf” as pnmarily onginatng ın Hans von 
Wolzogen’s thematic guides to the music dramas. 

However, the concept developed from the 
prevalent metaphor of a ‘thread’ guiding the 
listener through the ‘sounding discourse’ of 
music: ‘we can detect a general tendency for this 
metaphor to migrate from the syntactic to the 
associative [ideas, mages, feelings, character 
identines] in mussc-crtical applications across the 
nineteenth century’ (p. 196). Liszt argued that if 
auchences are predisposed to invent narratives to 
the music they hear, the composer should 
cooperate. In this context, it is programme music 
that was considered advanced The composer 
should make his guiding thread clear to the 
listener, of he meant to produce anything beyond 
a mere play of forms and colom—which can 
hardly be considered objective for 2 composer of 
cur time’, wrote a contemporary commentator 
(p. 206). 

In hu subtly argued conclumon, Grey argues 
that ‘a theory of leitmotif compositional practice 
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will have to consider the listening practices that 
can be said to have made it possible in the first 
place’. Dahlhaus disunguished an ‘associative’ 
mode of listenmg as appropmate for the percep- 
tion of Wagner's network of motrvic relations, in 
contrast to 2 more classically onented ‘tectonic 
listening’ that discerns musical architecture 
retrospectively (p. 208). Wagner’s leitmotivic 
project was an attempt to reform the operatic 
genre, but one that was underwritten by the new 
associative modes of listening, Grey argues. His 
discussion has interesting implications for the 
aesthetic treatment of musical listenmg. 

I karned a great deal from the articles in this 
collection, which in terms of scholarship are on a 
very high level Though its primary appeal will 
be to musicologists and music theorists, anyone 
working on the aesthetics of music, and indeed 
the history of aesthetics ın general, will find 
much interesting and illuminating materal here 


ANDY HAMILTON 


Durham University 


Astomati: Woman: The Representation of Woman n 
Surrealion. By KATHARINE CONLEY University 
of Nebraska Press. 1996 pp. I79 + 9 
illustrations. £32.95. 

How MANY surrealists does it take to change a 

lightbulb? Answer blue. 

Since surrealism’s beginnings in the 19208, 
many writers, mcluding Katharine Conley, have 
looked for tts seeds in the novelty of nineteenth- 
century railroad travel. Vastly increased speeds 
seemed to shrink physical distances, resulung 
in a time and space disorientation Gazing from 
the train windows produced an experience of 
landscape become dreamscape; a dreamscape that 
soon included aeroplanes, radios, telephones, 
moving pictures, phonographs, and the horrifying 
remnants of the Great War Mulntudes of 
shell-shocked veterans filled the hospitals, and 
therr verbal ramblings inspired the stream-of- 
consciousness surrealist prose called automatic 

ae 

In Automatik Woman, Conley boils down the 
easence of surrealism to the importance of 
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openness to the unconscious, the rejection of 
censorship, the privileging of collaboranon and 
collectrve expenence, and, m general, the value of 
seeing the marvelous in everyday objects and 
Automatsm was simply a way of 
expressing by any means the true, unfiltered 
functioning of thought. In Conley’s words: ‘The 
surrealists wanted to accomplish in art what 
psychoanalysis had achieved in science’ (p. 5). 

In order to look closely at the junctures 
between the work of male and female surrealists, 
Conley focuses on André Breton’s wntings on 
women, and on two autobiographical texts 
by Leonora Carrington and Unica Zum. Both 
phrenic) and did much of their wnting from 
mental institutions. Conley concludes with an 
overview of the work of surrealistic poet Joyce 
Mansour, who was, oddly enough for a surrealist, 
not actually mad. 

Conley asks two overarching questions ın her 
introduction, as a charge for her book: ‘What can 
be learned about surrealism by comparing mages 
of women by both male and female surrealists?” 
and ‘What have been the lasting effects of 
surrealism . . . on the artisuc and theoretical 
productions, by women ın particular, of the latter 
part of this century? (p. 2). 

The first question, on comparing images of 
women by surrealists of either sex, is lightly 
skimmed. In fact, although the nine illustrations 
in this volume are referred to, they are only 
briefly discussed. Surrealist writings, not art- 
works, are put forward in this text, and its ttle 
(Automatic Woman: The Representation of Woman in 
Surrealism) 1s slightly misleading in this sense. 
Even though these difficult automatic writings are 
sadly under-researched, some readers may be 
by women surrealists such as Carmmgton, are not 
1n the spotlight. 

The real strength of this book 1s Conley’s 
answer to the second question, regarding surreal- 
ism's lasting effects She finds a strong linkage 
between surrealism (especially automatic writing) 
and contemporary feminist theory. According to 
Conley, both the écriture autorsatique of surrealism 
and the áriture feminine of the 19703 emphasize the 
expression of innermost, uncensored thoughts, 
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and the woman's body in general. She notes that 
many ferninists have expressed equrvalent ideals 
for their writing; indeed, most of the academics 
who wnte on surrealism today are female. Conley 
successfully makes her case that some aspects of 
sutrealism anticipated the tenants of the femınıst 
movement, and that contemporary pop culture 
and ‘high’ art is saturated with surrealism’s legacy 

Automatic Woman does require some familanty 
with Breton’s and Paul Eluard’s automatic text 
LI mmaculée Conception. Yet even in the brief 
excerpts given we soon tre of Breton’s search for 
the ultimate woman. His obsessions seem 
the common perception of male surrealists as 
misogynists In additon, the homophobic nature 
of Breton’s (and many other male surrealist 
wniters’) thought processes deserves further 
comment in a late-twentieth-century study. 

Conley also occasionally slips into some 
jargon-heavy descriptions For example, she 
struggles frustlessly to unwind Breton’s thinlang 
about the Virgin Mary: 


Her body functions as a signifier, transporung 
signified meanmg, But because the ngnifieds 
she carnes are mystical and polyvalent, her 
body ss a particularly fitting metaphor for 
the signifiers in an automatic text, in which 
the referents are unclear, and in which the 

signifiers thus tend to play a larger rok m 

producing meaning, in establishing new fields 

of reference (p. 43). 

If Conley continues her work ın surrealism, 
we might hope to see some questions pushed 
forward that are only suggested here. For 
example, how do the elements of surprise and 
humour peculiar to surrealism help later art- 
works to beg the question ‘when is art’? Or, for 
Camngton and Zt, bow much of their works’ 
humour spnngs from that different way of 
jooling supplied by mental illness? What, in fact, 
s the nature of the boundary between wnting and 
ranting, between art and madness? 


JENNIFER JUDKINS 
University of California, Los Angeles 
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The Biography of The Idea of Literature’: From 
Antiquity to the Baroque. By ADRIAN MARINO. 
Translated from the Romanian by vinci 
STANCIU and CHARLES M STANTON. State 
University of New York Press 1996. pp. xiv + 
336. $14.95. 

THIS BOOK is a real surprise since an initial 
overview is far from promising. The thematic 
index is thin, the name index does not specify 
sub-themes, there are 114 pages of footnotes 
(one-third of the whole volume), and those 
footnotes merely offer reference sources without 
any expanded commentary A cursory survey of 
the text reveals all too readily a great many claims 
of the followmg order—‘Anstotle failed to see the 
religious relevance of tragedy’ (p. 31)}—chims 
which are neither substantated nor further 
explained, There are even more worrisome 
questions: why has this book been written? The 
author is clearly attempting to trace the evolution 
of literature from antiquity to the Baroque, but 
what critical purpose is served and what thesis 
demonstrated? In this respect, the volume is 
thing of the Eastern European traditions of 
shaped the inception of this work And yet if one 
can set these problems aside (which asks a lot of 
one’s generosity), this book is deeply fascinating 
and should be required reading for anyone 
involved with communicating va the wnitten 
word. 

Like the artworks it contemplates, aesthetics is 
a deeply enigmatic subject There can be no 
aesthetic reflection unless an object intervenes, 
and yet the objects which seem so immediate to 
the looking or reading eye rarely are. Speak of 
moveable canvasses, but the latter are, historically 
speaking, relatively new. Dominated by the power 
of the immediate, we take so much for granted and 
yet the plastic and literary forms upon which 
aesthetics meditates are far from being mere 
givens. The great virtue of historical reflection is 
that, by allowing us to see the genesis of such 
forms, the aestheuc eye can achieve a greater 
critical distance and thereby see its objects in 
greater fullness. Should you think that Iterature 
commences in the eighteenth century or that 
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critical hermeneutics is born in the nineteenth 
century, prepare for a shock. 

The inner architecture of this volume displays 
a liking for serial structure. The book divides into 
four parts. The parts pursue the morphology of 
literature respectively through Antiquity, the 
Middle Ages, The Renaissance, and The Baroque. 
thematca—The Culture of Letters, The Co- 
ordinates of Letters, Estheticzing Letters, The 
School of Letters to name but four—which 


_ collectively construct a grid of critical coordinates 


through which the constitutive transitions of 
literary form become discernible. Given the 
book’s endeavour, its format is effective and 
appropriate. 

The title The Biography of The Idea of Literature’ 
is telling Bio is the Ancient Greek word for an 
autonomous and self-sustaining way—not in this 
instance the ‘way of a life-form’, but the way of 2 
world which is opened up and sustained by the 
graphic, that is, by writing. The tide suggests, in a 
manner which is more Deleuxian than Hegelian, 
that having emerged from the written and being 
continually mediated by changes in the modes 
and estimations of the written, the idea of 
literature is a bio, a form of Bildung, that is a 
self-formative and developing process. Thus the 
idea that creatrve literature commences in the 
eighteenth century is one of the many illusions 
punctures. Critical hermeneutics is shown to 
have its roots in the sclentia interpretandi poetas of 
antiquity and, indeed, the modern conception of 
the primacy of the text returns to Demetnos of 
Phalerum'’s monographs on Homer. ‘Explain 
Homer through Homer’ for, as Aristarchus 
asserts, “Each author us his own best interpreter’. 
Yet the value of Manno’s text does not spring 
from the many historical correctives it suggests 
but from revealing how the numerous ways in 
which we apprehend wnting mfhuence other 
modes of understanding. It is to the Middle Ages 
we owe the notion of an encyclopedia (a book 
which encompasses all wisdom). Such ‘books of 
creation’ became 2 metaphor for the activities of 
the divine. In other words, it is the evolution 
of the written book which serves as a model 


for theological understanding: God becomes an 
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archetype of the creator, thar is, of the poet. God 
is the supreme dictetor, he who dictates ‘the book’, 
having the tables of law as an archetypal model 
(p 64). However, as Marino argues, the being 
of whom it may truly be said that ıt writes itself 
into existence is Awmanitas. What is noticeable 
particularly about the Renasesance period is that 
the works of antiquity are no longer regarded as 
the writings of antiquity as such but as the works 
of classscal authors which contnbute to a wider if 
not transcending world of letters per se. In that 
world everything is stored. When Petrach wrote 
‘My home is my paper, my quill and my ink’ he 
was referring to the world of letters he lived in. 
Thus litterae humanae are seen as an act of vital 
intellectual and ethical Irving. In other words 
humanity 1s endowed with the capacity for 
perfecting itself through the very forms which its 
written traditions facilitate: knowledge, culture, 
and education Letters humanize, they pluck 
humanity from the barbarism of the brute (p. 86). 

Such arguments have wide repercussions. 
They suggest that it 1s through the act of writing 
and the transmissions it both stores and affords 
that humanity gains a reflective sense of its own 
critical being The wnitten word becomes a key to 
the self-determination of what Nietzsche once 
descnbed as one of the least-determined of 
creatures. Purthermore, but here we step beyond 
the scope of the book, the overall argument 
suggests pace Dilthey that humanity is best 
defined in terms of what it does, 1e its cultural 
practices, and not in terms of a metaphysical idea 
or concept of humanity. Recent well-known 
French and German cntques of humanity have 
centred upon the demuse of the concept because 
of its supposed abistoricism, its essentalism or 
its links with Chnstanity. However, because 
Marino’s argument emphasizes expressive praxis 
as opposed to concepts, it suggests that, so long as 
the world of letters us used to criticize ıts own 
self-conception, humanity is inevitably extending 
its self-understanding and not dimmushing ıt. 

In the light of Marino’s remark that ‘the 
medieval form of “reading” is sull the public 
recitation . . . for a listening audience’, it is 
intriguing to speculate as to whether the practice 
of being asked to write a paper for a university 
research seminar is a historical echo of such old 
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practices Yet the treatment of literature as an 
autonomous bio perhaps obscures its relationship 
to the broader cultural ecology In this respect 
Marino's text raises some intnguing questions. 
How did the development of literature from 
something read aloud to something read in 
silence influence our cultural perception of 
silence and our understanding of listening? 
Writing may be, as some have argued, 2 form of 
alienated speech, but is not the formation of such 
alienapon the necessary precondition of gaining 
an awareness of the mner voice? If the measure of 
a book is the number of thought-provoking 
questions ıt ruses, Marino’s text certanly rewards 
the chose attention it deserves. 


NICHOLAS DAVEY 


University of Dundee 


Heldegper’s Hidden Sources. Bast Asian Influences on 
hus Work By REINHARD MAY. Translated, with a 
complementary essay, by GRAHAM PARKES. 
Routledge. 1996. pp. 120 No price given 

THIS SHORT piece of scholarship (not quite sixty 

pages), first published ın its original German in 

1989, makes out a case for an early and decisive 

East Asian influence on the formanon of 

Heidegger’s thinking. The book will interest 

those who are concerned with what bad seemed 

before ıt was published to be the new phenom- 
enon of transcultural or world philosophy. There 
1s still a jolt in the thought that the work of one of 
the major philosophers of the twenteth-century 

West was so profoundly mfluenced by the East 

But it will also interest aestheticians. There 1s a 

growing concem to develop an intercultural 

aesthetics, and even those not already influenced 
by Heidegger’s discussions of poetry and the 
artwork may wish to tum to this book to see how 
far such a new aesthetics has already gone. The 
book has been translated by the distinguished 
transcultural philosopher, Graham Parkes, who 
has included 2 complementary essay of his own, 
confirming and extending Reinhard May’s claims, 
with special reference to Heidegger’s Japanese 
connections. There is also a short essay by Tezuka 
Tom, ‘An Hour with Heidegger’. This essay and 
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May’s comments on it shed light on Hesdegger’s 
aruatry in his “Prom a Conversation on Langnage: 
Between a Japanese and an Inquirer’, which May 
and Parkes read as a somewhat hermetic and late 
‘confession’ of debts not previously referred to It 
was already known, even among philosophers 
in the Analytic tradition, that Heidegger had 
contacts with Japanese thinkers, and that there has 
always been intense interest in lus work among 
Japanese artists and intellectuals (the first trans- 
lanon of any of his work was into Japanese and 
the first book about him was by the Japanese 
philosopher, Kuki Shuzo). But the present book 
seeks to establish that the parallels recognized by 
the Japanese were the result of a profound 
response on Heidepger’s part to sources which he 
then artistically concealed (see the discussion on the 
‘Conversation’ in Chapter Two and ‘A Kind ‘of 
Confession’, Chapter Five, where May discusses 
Hesadegger’s interesting reticence about the whole 
business). Those who are aware of Heidegger's 
account of truth or elethele as unconcealedness 
mught find an intriguing reflexivity ın this 
manocuvre, as well as an monical counterpoint 
to his critique of Eurocentnsm. May connects 
the Heideggerian concern with poetry as a 
fundamental locus of thought (derkend—didttend) to 
hus farniliarity with the artistic indirection of 
Taoist texts. In both the Taoist and the Zen 
traditions we often find initially baffling umages of 
concentration, illustrations of the actions of the 
concentrated mind, which work upon us, if they 
do at all, only ın an indirect manner. There are 
two things here that may reveal something of 
Heidegger’s approach and the influence of 
Buddhism, in which it is crucially clamed that 
genuine insight, knowledge of things as they 
really are, depends on just such states of 
concentration. When we ask how things really 
are, expecting a conceptually straightforward, 
‘correct’ answer, we are offered the apparently 
banal thought that things anse in dependence 
upon conditions. This us the doctrine of pnetity- 
asamutpada. But the condition under which the 
‘true’ (in Heidegger’s revelatory sense), as 
opposed to the ‘correct’, answer is given, is that of 
personal transformation of the land exemplified 
in the umages of concentration. May and Parkes 
both refer to Heidegger's early interest in Knki’s 


account of the three ‘moments’ of id, all of which 
suggest images of focus and poed energy. 
The first, belonging to the world of the geithe, 
1s the erotic charge which depends on the 
acknowledged but not actualrred possibility of 
sexual intercourse. In the second moment this is 
sublimated into the stance of the Samurai warnor 
who has fully accepted his own death in advance 
(bustido)—Parkes makes a good connection here 
with Heidegger’s own account of Dasem’s relation 
to its own death. The third moment 1s a poised 
resignation (akirame) in the face of the contin- 
gency of the world ın general. The claim that 
everything arises in dependence upon conditions 
is also expressed in terms of the concept of 
sunyata, or ‘emoptiness’. Emptiness is a relnonal 
term; in this case, m the Mahayana tradrtion, the 
self and the world are empty of ‘inherent 
existence’. In Zen sumyets becomes mu or 
‘nothing’, and when Heidegger writes about the 
‘Being of beings’ he makes the connection with 
Nothing: ‘Bemg. Nothing: Same’. 

Both writers refer to Hesdegger’s ubiquitous 
talk of the Way and its connections with the Taoist 
application of that notion. They also draw 
attention to his notion of a ‘Clearing’ (Licktung) 
and its connection with the Chinese dertvation of 
the character ww (‘nothing’) from the spaces 
cleared for cultivation m the midst of the 
surrounding forest. Some of those who have been 
baffled and defeated by Heidegger may well find 
that this book provides a key, so long as they are 
not equally baffled and defeated by Taoism and 
Zen. 


MICHAEL MOGHEE 
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Looking at Pictures, An Introduction to the Appreciation 
of Art. By JOHN ARMSTRONG. Duckworth. 1996. 
pp. 166 + 22 illustrations. £12.99. 

THIS sHORT book is an introduction to the 

philosophical problems presented by pictorial art 

Its central concern is to say what is worth caring 

about m such art, that is, to give an account of at 

least some of the features which make pictures 
valuable as works of art Although Armstrong 
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discusses many examples of good painting and 
drawing, the points he uses them to make are of a 
highly abstract nature. Thus the reader is offered 
an ‘introduction to the apprecianon of art’ in the 
form of a theoretical exploration of the sorts of 
value art can embody, and not, save in passing, an 
apprenticeship in cntiasm. The focus on 
philosophy might lead one to expect a difficult 
read, but the writing is aimed at those with no 
background ın the subject whatsoever The result 
1s a book which 1s elegant, maginative, sensible, 
and sometimes thought-provoking. 

After a preface which attempts to convey 
something of the nature of philosophy itself, 
Chapter 1 introduces the central issue, what it 1s 
for a picture to be any good; good, that is, as a 
work of art. This naturally leads to a discussion of 
the concept of art (Chapters 2 and 3). However, 
here, as elsewhere, concentrating on the general 
reader lends Amstrong’s discussion a refreshingly 
different focus from that standard in the philo- 
sophical literature. Mercifully, he avoids running 
through the traditional accounts of art’s nature, 
although he does take time to rubbish the 
institutional theory. Instead, be offers a rudi- 
mentary account of artistic value in general This 
is intrinsic (24); renders the works of art 
‘irreplaceable’ (2.5); and mvolves ‘artistry’ on the 
part of the work's creator (3.2). 

Now, this account of artistic value might 
suffice to exclude certain reasons for caring about 
pictures, but it hardly offers us a positive account 
ledges this, but is cautious about how much 
philosophy can offer by way of answer to this, his 
central question (3.4). He thinks that the best 
which can be done 1s to proceed piecemeal, 
discussing particular pictures to see how they 
embody intrinsic value, without assuming that 
the possibilities thus revealed are the only ones 
there are, and without attempting to impose any 
system on them. Thus Chapters 4 and 5 discuss 
the resources the pictoral arts offer the artist, and 
list some achievements which have been attained 
by exploiting those resources Under resources 
Armstrong includes depiction, the spectator’s 
simultaneous awareness of marked surface and 
depicted scene, the posmbiliues thus offered for 
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the two, and symbolism. As achievements he 
offers us pictures’ ability to evoke ‘synthetic 
secing’, in which our sense of detail 1s ‘absorbed 
into a greater appetite of perception’ (p. 81, 5 2); 
‘seeing with’, in which ‘we expenence the full 
range of our powers coming together in the play 
of perception’ (p. 82, $.3); the way the Rokeby 
Venus succeeds m conveying the transience of 
youth by its unstable interlocking of blocks of 
colour on the canvas (5.4); and the possibility of 
embodying abstract notions in depicted concrete 
particulars (5.5) 

A brief chapter on style and expression us 
followed by a more prolonged attempt to set aside 
various contemporary misunderstandings about 
the pictorial arts These include the charge that 
these arts are elitist, in some damaging sense (7.1), 
that the permeation of perception by expectation 
undermines the prospects for shared experience 
of any picture (7.2), and that onginality forms 
some supremely valuable property of artworks 
(7-4). In the final chapter, Armstrong argues that it 
makes perfect sense to suppose that one’s taste 
might develop, and considers the nature of the 
educated spectator and the place of art in such a 
person's life. He suggests, mtriguingly but 
elusrvely, that the developed spectator must be 
an artist ın the making, seeking to capture and 
digest his own experience of the world, just as 
the artist does Arts place is to help deepen 
one’s experience and to anchor one’s grip on it, 
integrating the sensuous and mtellectual in life 
more completely. As such it is important, but 
not so much so that its importance cannot be 
exaggerated. An appendix argues for the inter- 
subjective validity of some judgements about the 

The questions Armstrong has chosen to tackle 
are ternbly difficult ones. Tob make any progress 
with them while staying true to the goal of 
addressing the lay reader us an achievement, and 
one for which Armstrong deserves admuration. 
However, the philosophically sensitive will find 
some of the book’s most central formulations and 
arguments unsatisfying. Consider, for example, 
the requirement that valuing a picture as a work 
of art involves valuing ıt as ‘irreplaceable’ The 
thought here is familiar enough, that no other 
picture, visually distinguishable from the first, 
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could provide what we value in it. There is 
something very appealing about this idea The 
problem, however, is to sce how pictures can 
meet this demand, to understand what it is we 
value in them such that we cannot substitute 
other pictures without loss This problem raises 
its bead at several points in the book For 
Armstrong repeatedly insists, in discussing 
particular pictures, that the feature he has 
identified as valuable in them is not the moral 
conveyed, the content communicated, or the 
integration of antique and contemporary styles, 
but ‘fhis moral rendered in paint in the precise way 
in which Poussin has rendered it’ (p. 75), how the 
content bas been formed in a particular painting’ 
(p. 95), and ‘this particular integration of this 
depiction of figures (in the Greek style) and this 
depiction of landscape (in a contemporary style)’ 
(p. 101). If so, it is presumably not the moral, 
content, etc. which we value, but something more 
specific. But what? To be told that ıt is the moral 
as the picture conveys it merely restates the 
problem—what is it about the way it is told which 
matters to us, and why could it not be reproduced 
m another, visually distinguishable work? This is 
a question Armstrong never really confronts. (He 
does offer us a very informal characterization of 
an aesthetic property (pp. 39-40), but I do not see 
how that enables him to meet the present 
difficulty.) Unfortunately, the problem is one, it 
seems to me, that any intelligent reader would 
Armstrong’s claim (pp. 40-41) that pictures 
exhibit irreplaceability as other objects which we 
might find intrinsically valuable, such 2s teacups, 
do not. 

Several other parts of the book are infected 
with this failure to push the ideas as far as the 
reader would like. Certainly the two key ‘achieve- 
ments’ of pictorial art, ‘synthetic seeing’ and 
‘seeing with’, are seriously under-characterized, 
and in general the discussion of resources and 
achievements moves between the two rather 
too easily for one to feel confident that one 
has grasped the distinction. But perhaps these 
observations do not reflect failed ambitions on 
Armstrong’s part so much as a determination to 
keep as many readers as possible on board. Taken 
on these terms, Looking at Pictures 1s undoubtedly a 


success. As a demonstration, albert at 2 modest 
level, of what philosophy can do and the pleasures 
1t can offer, and as an invitation to those who 
enjoy pictures to consider what they care about m 
them, it 1s seductrve, engaging and impressively 


succinct. 
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The Ethical Punction of Architecture. By KARSTEN 
HARRIES. Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Press. 1997. pp. 404. £29.95. 

IN HIS Outline of European Architecture, Pevsner 

distinguishes between architecture and building 

‘a bicycle shed 1s a binding; Lincoln Cathedral is 
a piece of architecture’. What makes the differ- 
ence n that works of architecture are ‘designed 
with a view to sesthetic appeal’ (p. 4). Pevsner 
exemplifies what Harnes calls the ‘aesthetic 
approach’, the aesthetasm of modernity which 
alienates art (and architecture) from reason and 
morality, and gives it a distinct value: distinct in 
the sense that it 1s isolated from all that us 
important, ‘a vacation from the serious business 
of life’ (p. 354). 

In his new work, Harries contests the aesthetic 
alienation in architecture theory and proposes 
that architecture should be considered ethically, 
as having an ethical function. The book is an 
accessible, wide-ranging, and incisive assessment 
and reason in modern philosophy, It 1s also, in part, 
an examimation of the architectural metaphors 
which structure philosophical thought. The book 
is divided into four parts, dealing with (1) the 
aesthetic and ontological status of ornament, (a) 
the tenability of the analogy between architecture 
and lnguage, (3) the relanomship between archi-: 
tecture and Heideggarian ‘dwelling’, and (4) the 
ethical and ontological issues which arse when 
the private-public distinction ıs applied to 
architecture. There is detailed engagement with 
the writings of Le Corbumer, Prank Lloyd Wright, 
Robert Ventun, Nikohus Pevsner, John Ruskon, 
and Adolf Loos. The book’s philosophical content 
is determined by Harries’s interest in modern 
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German thought: architecture theory 1s consider- 
ed primanily in the light of Hegel, Schopenhauer, 
Nietzsche, and Heidegger. 

Harnes openly displays his commutment to the 
promite of modernism, ın particular, the hope 
ascribed to it by Sigfried Giedion in his 1967 
book, Space, Time, and Architecture. The main task 
for architecture, then and now, according to 
Giedion, is ‘the interpretanton of a way of life valid 
for our penod’ (p. 2). It is this interest in what 1s 
‘valid for our period’ which motivates Harries’s 
enquiry. ‘Modernism’, for him, ‘names an 
ideology that affirms what is thought to be in ame 
with the spirit or essence of our own period... 
[I]t defines itself in opposition to what went 
before, to traditions that retuned their hold 
even as they had become anachronisms’ (p. 7). 
He 1s aware that the intervening three decades 
have brought ‘postmodern, poststructuralist, and 
deconstructrve experimentation’, and that these 
‘expenments’ have made us wary of such uni- 
versals as ‘architecture's task’ and ‘a way of life 
valid for all’. Nevertheless, ıt 13 the cogency and 
the contemporary applicability of concepts such 
as these which he proposes to explore. His 
intention 1s to express not so much an ethics as an 
ethos of architecture that 1s nght for our time; the 
‘ethical’ in the title is a reference to the Greek 
ethos, ‘the way human beings exist in the world, 
their way of dwelling’ (p. 4). This ıs ultimately 
drawn from a comparison of the different ways in 
which Hegel and Heidegger configure matter and 
spirit in art. 

The object of Harries’s cntcumm is the 
modernist thinking which understands all 
aesthetic considerations as being secondary or 
extrancous to what is comparatively regarded as 
the real, authentic condition of the human being, 
Many examples from art end architecture are 
given to support this claim Next to a reproduc- 
tion of Frank Stella’s 1962 painting Newburyport is 
a quotation from his descnptian of ment. ‘My 
pemting 1s based on the fact that only what can be 
seen is there... What you see is what you sce’, 
the painting has no other mgnificance than being 
pamt on canvas (p. 16). In architecture, aesthetic 
allenation leads to two concepts of building 
(both concisely named by Venturi): the ‘decorated 
shed" entailed by Pevsner’s distinction between 
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building and architecture, evidenced in the 
historicism of the nineteenth century, and the 
overtly symbolic or textual form of the ‘duck’, not 
so much decorated construction as constructed 
decoration, e.g. Ledoux’s House of the Surveyors 
of the Loue River, Utzon’s Siducy Opera House, 
cheese shops in the form of a ball of Dutch Edam. 
The aesthetic qualities are distilled or made 
distinct in both forms and then either, with the 
former, made secondary or, with the latter, made 
explict. 

Modernity’s aestheticism 1s evident in Hegel's 
tmpartite conception of the history of art (sym- 
bolic, classical, and romantc) and architecture's 
place within it. Por Hegel, architecture is of the 
symbolic order its material form is madequate as 
an expression of the human spint, for the 
recalcitrance of the matenal prevents it from 
giving free expression to the spint. Architecture 
only functions aesthetically, according to Harnes’s 
appropriation of Hegel, because it ıs distinct from 
(or not up to) the task of bringing the absolute 
home to human consciousness (p. 354). Some- 
thing approaching the ethos which Harnes seeks 
is nonetheless present m Hegel. His dialectic does 
recognize ‘the ineliminable transcendence of 
reality’ and shows it to be ‘concrete, sensuous, 
arbitrary, and contingent’ (p. 361) Nevertheless, 
Harnes argues, Hegel’s conception of history 
must ultumately be contested. It 1s too lLmear—~'‘an 
at umes willful fitting of [contingent] evidence 
into a scheme derived from Hegel’s reasoned 
determination of art and its place ın the history of 
the spurt’ (p. 360)—and privileges the universal at ` 
the expense of the particular and the indrvidiral. 

It s the tension between the individual and 
the universal which makes architecture ethical, 
which creates an ethos, and this Harries locates 
in Heidegger's metaphysics of authenticity end 
disclosure. At issue here are questions of con- 
ceptuality (of what us included in, belongs to, or is 
proper to (even propitious to) a particular 
concept) and humanity. With Heidegger, the 
work of art (including architecture) lets ‘the earth 
be an earth’ (p. 353). ‘Earth’ here represents the 
substance of building, and ‘earth as earth’ affirms 
that the recalcitrance of a material or thing is to be 
embraced. . i 

The quotation also conveys metaphorically the 
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idea of being ‘true to a kind or concept’ and 
Harries applies this to the question of how the 
individual should live among others. To dwell 
meaningfully, we must be aware of ourselves as 
‘parts of a larger ongoing community’ and of ‘the 
inevitably precarious and changing authority 
of. . humanly established values’ (p. 363). To 
understand the ethical fimetion of a building, we 
should not look at it with our ‘clever eye’ as an 
aesthetic object but, mstead, re-enact it, treat it 
like a musical score that has to be played, 
participate in the communal festival which it 
serves. In this respect, the responsibility 1s not 
solely the architect’s; it 18 ours as well. A genuine 
or ethical bulding depends not on the building 
itself but on how we live in relation to it. All the 
architect can supply is ‘a suitable framework’ 
(P. 363). 

Another extension of architecture’s ethical 
function, I suggest, is the role architectural 
metaphors can play in philosophy. Some of the 
chapters ın Parts Three and Pour consider this. In 
"The Representation of Lift’, ‘theatre’ is shown 
to be a metaphor for the struggle between 
modernity’s aesthetic approach and Harries’s 
metaphysics of partcipation. The relationship 
between stage and auditorium is crucial here: one 
1s either a detached observer passively and 
unpassively witnessing everything that is clearly 
and distinctly open to view on the stage or a 
participant in a festival which does not recognize 
the distinction between performer and spectator 
Chapter 16, ‘Mold and Ruins’, draws the 
metaphors of ‘ruin’ and ‘organism’ from 
Hundertwasser’s preference for ‘the material 
uninhabitability of the slum’ and transforms them 
into an ‘organic’ aesthetic: an aesthetic which 
resists the universal and favours penodicity, the 
propensity of something to be of its ume, and 
which reminds us that human endeavour is 
always subservient to the passage of tume. 

There are some mussed opportunities in the 
book, as well as some areas which call for further 
attention. Pevsner us only ever considered as a 
representative of the aesthetic approach, yet his 
1955 work, The Englichness of English Art, although 
primarily concerned with style, is also a study of 
the concept of Englishness Harries, with his 
interest in things belonging to a concept, might 
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have discussed this. Kant is referred to on 
occasion, e.g. his unambiguous statements on 
ornament, but larger issues, like his under- 
standing of disinterest and free beauty, are not 
explored. Kant is often charged (by Harries 
and others) with alienating aesthetics from 
epistemology and morality, despite evidence to 
the contrary in the Critique of Judgement, A chapter 
on Kant’s position would have been relevant. An 
examinahon of Heidegger's retrieval of Kant in 
Kant and the Problem of Metaphysics would have 
been welcome too, with its enquiry into the 
nature of the contact between category and 
expernence, and the example Heidegger grves of 
the relation between the concept ‘house’ and any 
individual house. Also, Harries touches on the 
bodily nature of spatial experience and on 
‘visuality’ in a quotation from Lukács. These 
seem to suggest an assessment of whether or not 
aesthetic alienation is a phenomenon peculiar to 
the sense of sight, but he does not pursue this. 

As an object, the book is quite lavish. The title 
has been embossed into the cover, and the jacket 
has two surface textures, The text is very well 
illustrated: there are 123 photographs of exteriors, 
interiors, and other artworks, although none 
are in colour unfortunately. My only negative 
critiasm of the book’s format is with regard to 
the index. Although not titled as such, it is really 
Just an index of proper names, with occanonal 
entries for subjects and conceptual or technical 
terms. Thus, you are on your own ın any search 
for the key words in Harries’s arguments, such 
as ‘aesthetic’, ‘aesthetic approach’, ‘dwelling’, 
‘housclike’, ‘language’, ‘decorated shed’, and 
‘ellipse’ (the metaphor he uses to show that 
architectural theory should consider itself to have 
not one but two paradigms: public, and private 
space [pp. 286, 364]). 

The scope and depth of Harries’s research, his 
concise style, and almost 400 pages of small 
Bembo typeface mean there is a lot to be 
considered. His writing is clear, and he keeps the 
reader informed of his intentions throughout. 
The material on Hegel and Heidegger is very 
good, and his arguments for the aesthetic and 
epistemological significance of ornament in 
Chapter 8 are particularly strong. Some chapters 
suffer though from being incorporated into a 
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larger thesis (focused argumentation is followed 
by broad, sweeping questions which try and link 
one chapter with the next), and pethaps ought 
to have been presented as individual essays. 
Nevertheless, the book is an impresstve display of 
the relationships which exist between modern 
of architecture. 
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Twelve-Tone Tonality (2nd edn). By GBORGE PERLE 

University of California Press. pp. 256 No 
price given. 
Music 1s only understood when one goes away 
singing it and it ıs only loved when one falls 
asleep with it in one’s head and finds that it is 
still there on waking up the next moming. . I 
a logical development of [existing] musical 
resources But of what use can theoretical 
explanations be in comparison with the effect 
the subject itself makes on the listener? What 
good can it do to tefl a listener This music 1s 
beautiful,’ uf he does not feel ıt? How could I 
win friends with this kind of music? 

Ir rs perhaps rather surprising that such an 

expression of self-doubt comes from someone 

regarded as the main architect of a radically 
new approach to musical composition: Arnold 

Schoenberg (from his critical writings in Style 

and Idea). Yet the dilemma conveyed here is stil] 2 

very real one for many music lovers who find 

some twentieth-century music, including that 
of Schoenberg himself, to be difficult and in- 
accessible. No longer based on the tradition of 
major and minor scales, what we call the tonal 
system, but on a new, seemingly mathematical 
and artificial means of organization—twelve-note 
serialism—this music is not readily sungable or 
easily memorable upon waking, at best it is 
appreciated, at worst it is alienating, rarely ıs it 


renowned authority on the music of the so-called 


Second Viennese School, namely Schoenberg, 
Berg, and Webern. His introductory book on 
these composers, Serial Composition and Atonality, 
has become an absolute classic in this field and 
has run to some sx editions. This second edinoa 
of Twelve-Tone Tonality grew out of that study and 
1s a highly technical, theoretical consideranon of 
twentieth-century compositional method. It ıs a 
textbook for the specialist reader and amounts to 
the equivalent of all those rather heavy-duty 
treatises on harmony and counterpoint in relation 
to traditional, tonal music now applied to atonal 
contexts. Perle’s thesis concerns the identficanon 
of common structural elements lying beneath 
the seemingly disparate (for some listeners, 
‘desperate’) styles of this new music. Collectively, 
these elements provide a sense of coherence that 
is directly analogous to the mayor/munor tonality 
which formed the common musical language of 
the past. He even goes on to suggest, and here I 
find that I too am forced to suspend belief, that 
this new ‘twelve-tone tonality’ (for the American 
‘tone’ read the English ‘note’) ws as ‘natural’ as 
those traditional major/minor scales and the 
harmony to which they gave rise. But, to 
paraphrase Schoenberg a little, of what use are 
such theoretical explanations if the listener does 
not feel their effect ın the music rtself? 

In all fairness, however, Perle is not trying to 
make this music more appealing or accessible for 
the listener, he is not attermptung to address the 
average concert-goer or the occasional music- 
book reader His book ts a kand of DIY manual for 
composers, those readers who have ted to 
follow the instructions for self-assembly furniture 
will empathize here. It analyses and theorizes, 
and demonstrates an organirational system for 
controlling patterns of notes; it 1s bewilderngly 
clever, extremely erudite—but not an easy read. 
As the author himself, in reference to the first 
(and shorter) edition of this book, notes m the 
Preface: ‘Some of my fnendlest reviewers 
admitted that they found Tiwelve-Tone Tonality 
“very tough reading”. It s not, however, a book 
for “reading” in any ordinary sense, any more 
than 2 traditional harmony textbook would be. I 
address myself to the concerns of composers and 
theorists, but these do not always coincide’ 
(p. xii). Quite frankly, unless you are a composer 
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or a music theorist, then this book us not for you; 
moreover, you will need to be 2 particular kand 
of composer and have particularly specialized 
theoretical mterests if you are to find such a 
treatise of relevance and interest As a music 
analyst myself—and with some curiosity and 
understanding of twenteth-century music 
theory—I too found the book to be ‘very tough 
reading’. On balance, I appreciate that a composer 
and theorist like George Perle needs to develop 
and codify a harmonic system that moves beyond 
the far more linear processes evolved by 
Schoenberg and his contemporaries It is also 
interesting to observe the reciprocal relationship 
between theory and composition. There is a 
delicate interplay here: Perle makes theoretical 
discoveries that eventually lead him to their 
compositional apphication and then, in turn, finds 
that compositional experiments can be analysed 
to reveal theoretical insights. 

Perle’s own summary at the end of his Preface 
(p. xiv) is worth quoting in full since it succinctly 
explains—to those who can understand it—what 
his compositional theary and method is all about. 

I can sum up my present understanding of the 

meaning of symmetry for twelve-tone music in 

a few words. I believe that it can serve as the 

foundational premise of a coherent and natural 

twelve-tone harmonic language, just as the 
diatonic tonality; and just as the universality 
of the triad presents diatonic tonal music 
with a normative principle that defines the 
meaning of dissonance—a controlled departure 
from the triad, which remains the referential 
norm even when it is momentarily absene— 
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relations provide a basis for prolongahonal 
procedures in twelve-tone tonal music. 


It also provides an example of the written style 
and kind of vocabukry employed, though the 
reader must bear in mind that this extract is 
merely from the Preface’ the remainder of the 
book is far more technical. With reference to the 
openmg quotation from Schoenberg, the abibty 
to understand and appreciate (the workings of) 
some schools of twenteth-century music is a 
large and complex issue. For many musically 
literate readers, this book will do nothing but 
compound their fears that much contemporary 
music is elitist and, consequently, alienating and 
inaccessible—which is, in my view, a great pity 
Of course, in an age that values diversity of 
expression there has to be room for a specialist 
language directed towards its particular cogno- 
scente; this is as true for the composition of music 
as the writing abot it Given the nature of George 
Perle’s own music, it is of no surprise that this 
book is so directly reflective of his personal 
interests and tastes. Yet even the intended didactic 
purpose of his treatise is, I fear, somewhat limited; 
many contemporary composers would not find 
such an apparently predetermined system of pitch 
structures especially enlightening. Nevertheless, 
m its precision, resourcefulness, and staggering 
command of technical expertise, this 1s a book to 
be appreciated and admired. But, with a final 
reference to Schoenberg, I am just not sure how 
George Perle will ‘win frends’ with this book, 
nor I with this review were it to continue 
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FAREWELL TO DANTO AND GOODMAN 
Joseph Margolis 


THERE'S 2 closet scandal that’s been brewing in the philosophy of art for a good 
many years, noticed in passing by nearly everyone reasonably well informed, but 
only rarely mentioned explicitly and almost never closely analysed. The matter 
should be examined with some care, however: for one thing, ıt goes to the heart 
of the theories of two of the best-known and most influential contemporary 
philosophers of art; and, for a second, it bears very pointedly on certain themes 
regarding cultural realism and historicity that are now gaining considerable 
attention ın ways that were never strongly featured when the texts embodying the 
‘scandal’ mentioned first appeared. 

That’s not terribly long ago, as it happens, a fact that suggests an accelerating 
interest in lines of objection (to the claims in question) that would not have 
commanded (in fact, did not command) sufficient interest when they were first 
bruited. But, now, various themes of social constructionism, cultural realism, 
historicity, the role of intentionality in cultural matters, the possible inadequacy 
of the usual forms of materialism and of theories of formal semiotics to account 
for the complexities of art, texts, language, histories, and human existence itself 
have gained a great deal of respect in their own right. They lead us back, ineluct- 
ably, to slighted puzzles—like the pair I have alluded to—that should never have 
been shrugged off in the first place. 

I remind you of them, because, on review, it turns out that the weaknesses I 
have called a scandal do indeed open on to a truly large and important terrain of 
theory, itself neglected in recent work ın the philosophy of art, which, rightly 
construed (in the company of the intended exposé), bids fair to reorient our sense 
of failed and viable theones. Since the story involves the work of two leading 
discussants—Arthur Danto and Nelson Goodman, to be specific—the charge 
cannot fail to be provocative; and, if it can be made to stick in a way that is not 
merely contrived, then other discussants active in the field (and drawn to either 
Danto or Goodman) may find themselves under some pressure to explain the 
adequacy of their own way of boarding the issues at stake. I hope so. 

The claims Danto and Goodman make are very well known, are absolutely 
central to the defence of their own theories, are impossible to defend on the 
finding I am about to put forward, are focused on unavoidable questions any 
reasonable theory of the arts would wish to address, and are quite remarkably 
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placed, strategically, for assessing the largest alternative philosophical strategies 
regarding the arts (and more). 

That’s a bit of a laundry list. But I hope it will pique your curiosity long enough 
to stay for the argument. If so, then please excuse the frontal tone P’ve adopted. I 
mean it as a form of economy, not discourtesy, since, to be perfectly honest, I 
have been addressing bits of the ‘scandal’ from the time of the first appearance of 
Danto’s ‘Artworld’ paper and Goodman’s account of forgery. I am not primarily 
interested in an explication of the texts of either one, though, of course, there is no 
way to avoid some exegesis here and there. I am much more interested in what 
we may rightly suppose are the minimal constraints on what to mean by the 
perception of an artwork, or the sense in which artworks may be admitted to be real, 
or (also) what to make of the conceptual linkage between these two notions. 

Put in very broad terms, part of the scandal comes to this: Goodman says that 
the difference between a real work of art (a painting, say) and a forgery of it will 
always (eventually) be confirmed by way of a perceptual difference not previously 
noted. I say Goodman’s claim is completely arbitrary, not evidentially motivated 
at all, certainly not necessarily true, and very likely empirically false if we 
constrain sensory perception in a suitably narrow way (as Goodman intends) and 
if we do not allow, within the compass of the ‘perceptual’, talk of the ‘perception’ 
of intentional or (in particular) historically ‘discernible’ features (themselves 
inseparable from what remains discernible in the first sense). 

By contrast, Danto says there may be no perceptual (sensorily discernible) 
differences between an artwork and a ‘mere real thing’ (something that ıs not an 
artwork) or between two quite different artworks; but he goes on to say that there 
are (always) non-discernible differences between such paired items, differences 
that bear on history (particularly, the history of production) and artists’ inten- 
tions. I say that Danto’s claim is either incoherent or profoundly paradoxical, and 
that, in any case, it cannot be viably recovered ın a way reasonably adjusted to the 
usual habits and practices of the artworld he invokes (or even of other parts of the 
world of human culture). And, of course, there is a fundamental opposition 
between Danto’s and Goodman’s claims, which needs to be drawn out. 

But I would be flogging a brace of exhausted horses 1f I merely remained with 
these exposés. It is the implications of reviewing these issues that deserve our 
attention the most. Because, if I am right, a review would demonstrate the 
profound failure of Goodman’s and Danto’s theories, and, certainly, that would 
be much more interesting than a mere disagreement about paintings and forgeries 
or what may be said to distinguish (say) Warhol’s Brillo Box from an actual brillo 
box. 

My bottom line is that Danto’s and Goodman’s theories fail irremediably—and 
for the same underlying reason; and that, in order to resolve the questions I 
have posed about what they believe, we shall find that we require a series of 
concessions about the constructive realism of artworks (and human selves, for 
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that matter) and about the perceptual standing of the properties of paintings 
(viewed as a metonym for the other arts). That goes directly counter to both 
Danto and Goodman. 

_ What follows, partly as a symptom of the untenability of Danto’s and 
Goodman’s theories, is that, against Goodman, 2 work of art and a forgery of it are 
impossible to characterize except in terms that cannot be confined to any set of 
merely material or sensory or semiotic properties; and, against Danto, the mere 
fact of being an artwork and being accessible as such—allowing an ‘indiscer- 
nibility’ like that involving Brillo Box (or, of course, Duchamp’s Fountain and the 
matched urinal ‘transfigured’ in the readymade), or like Danto’s famous set of red 
squares painted or merely daubed, which Danto sorts, intriguingly, as a set of very 
different paintings or as pairs of matched art objects and non-art objects—cannot 
be coherently formulated in Danto’s idiom. Well, there you have the unvarnished 
charges: Goodman's thesis is arbitrary or false; Danto’s is incoherent or para- 
doxical in the extreme. 

The proximate consequences are these: Goodman’s distinction between 
autographic and allographic art collapses—all art is autographic (to speak with 
Goodman but against his theory), and style (as a critical concept) cannot be 
predicatively captured in any purely formal way (any more than a dance can be 
captured, descriptively, by a dance notation); and Danto’s practice as a 
well-informed art critic turns out, oddly, to be about what, on his own theory, 
does not and cannot actually exist. These are meant to be reductios—and they are, 
if my argument holds. I do not expect you to accept them on my say-so. You will, 
of course, require a brief. Fair enough. But then, for my part, I think it fair to say 
that, if the objections are as fundamental as I suppose, then, in their turn, they 
require to be answered. At the very least, the issue I raise cannot be one of mere 
philosophical ‘taste’, as if to say: you proceed on these assumptions and I, on 
those. No, I mean to press a reductio. I claim to be exposing the self-defeating 
features of Goodman’s and Danto’s theories. If they fail, they fail sans phrase. Let 
that serve as my advertisement. Let’s move on to the arguments themselves. 


I 

Let me begin by introducing what Danto has to say against Goodman, which, in 
effect, rests, inexplicitly, on the central theme of his own theory. In this way, I 
can, by one and the same stroke, make clear that, in opposing both Danto and 
Goodman, I agree with much that each claims—though not (by my own lights) 
with enough to justify what each finally advances as his own theory of art. 
Danto’s summary of what is wrong with Goodman’s account of forgery is very 
good—so good, in fact, that there is no point in inventing another summary for 
the sake of separate authorship. First, Danto cites the art dealer’s worry that opens 
Goodman’s well-known discussion of ‘authenticity’: 
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The hardheaded question why there is any aesthetic difference between a deceptive 
forgery and an original work challenges a basic premise on which the very functions 
of collector, museum, and art historian depend. A philosopher of art caught without 
an answer to this question is at least as badly off as a curator of paintings caught talang 
a Van Meegeren for a Vermeer! 


I agree. We must be as ‘hardheaded’ as Goodman advises. Danto demonstrates 
very clearly that Goodman is hardly hardheaded enough. But neither is Danto, as 
far'as concerns the implications, for his own theory, of his objection against 
Goodman. For, if I understand him nghtly, then, all things considered, Danto 
actually eliminates, as not real, the very object (the work of art) he invokes in 
rightly criticizing Goodman’s resolution of the forgery question. 

Here is what Danto says: 


the entire structure of the examples with which we [Danto himself] have been 
working cries out for an answer to the inverse of Goodman’s question [just cited], 
whether an unnoticed, and let us even suppose an unnoticeable difference can make 
an aesthetic difference. To be sure, we are not yet in a position to ponder aesthetic 
differences, ours being a prior question of the ontological difference between 
artworks and their nonartistic counterparts, and there ıs a question whether this 
difference, which again is unnoticeable so far as examination of the objects is 
concerned, can make anything like an aesthetic difference.” 


The ‘examples’ Danto has in mind are, as it happens, the amusing set of ‘red 
squares’ with which he begins chapter 1 of The Transfiguration of the Commonplace 
and Borges’s well-known little story, ‘Pierre Menard’, with which he begins 
chapter 2—from which, in fact, the passage just cited is taken (following a 
reminder of these same pretty cases). By that manoeuvre, Danto completely 
outflanks the forgery issue, bringing Goodman’s remark explicitly back to the 
‘ontology’ issue. Bear that in mind. 

There is much that falls into place with just these bits of citation. For Danto 
imsists on the ‘priority’ of the ‘ontological’ question over Goodman’s question 
and takes note of the separate issue of whether ‘indiscernible’ differences count or 
contnbute to ‘aesthetic differences’. (I shall return to these separate matters a 
little later: it 1s the priority of the ontological question that ultimately defeats 
Danto out of his own mouth.) For the moment, I draw your attention to the 
obvious fact that if what Danto offers holds—in his account of the famous 
(imaginary) painted red squares (including one that happens to have red paint 





' Nelson Goodman, Languages of Art’ An Approach to a Theory of Symbols (Indianapolis Bobbs-Memll, 
1968), p 99 Hereafter cited as LA. I have included the final line of Goodman’s paragraph, which 
Danto omits 

2 Arthur C Danto, The Transfiguration of the Commonplace A Philosophy of Art (Cambndge, MA 
Harvard University Press, 1981), p 42 Hereafter ated as TC. 
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daubed all over it but is not actually painted) and the ‘Pierre Menard’—then 
Goodman’s theory will have been put at mortal risk.* 
Danto brings the lesson to bear on Goodman’s account: 


Goodman [he says] in a cunous way rejects one of the conditions of the question, 
namely the condition of indiscernibility. And it appears to be his view that indis- 
cernibility is only momentary, that sooner or later differerices will emerge. . . . There 
is a great deal to be said for Goodman’s analysis [It is often true that we learn ‘to make 
exceedingly fine distinctions .. we can learn to see things that would have been 
invisible before’ ] But that is as much, I think, as can be said finally for Goodman’s 
analysis. The logical point, while it guarantees that if a is not identical with b, then 
there must be a property F such that a ıs F and b 1s not F, does not require that F be 
a perceptual property, and we have had enough practice with indiscernibilia to be able 
to offer actual instances where the differences are not such as may be registered by the 
senses. In fact, it is not clear that concepts like ‘work of art’ and ‘forgery’ are 
translatable into sets of simple perceptual predicates. (TC, pp. 42-44) 


If I do not treat this as an absolute reductio of Goodman's thesis, it-is only because 
Danto himself harbours a fatal equivocation on ‘perceive’ and ‘indiscermble’ with 
regard to his own examples; but what he says here is, nevertheless, an absolute 
reductio of Goodman’s thesis, if read in Goodman’s terms. It does not, however, 
vindicate Danto’s own examples, if read in Danto’s terms! There’s the difficulty. 

It is an interesting fact that Danto does not address Goodman’s distinction 
between autographic and allographic art here. (At least I have not found it on a 
casual scanning.) But, if the examples hold, then Goodman must be utterly 
mistaken in two linked regards: in one, in the sense that he treats the autographic 
and the allographic disjunctively; and, in another, in the sense that, relying on that 
disjunction, he clams there can be no forgeries of musical or literary works (in 
the decisive sense). 

Once cases like the red squares and the ‘Pierre Menard’ are conceded, 
however, then, contra Goodman, every artwork has (cannot fail to have) ar 
autographic aspect that bears on its standing as an artwork and as the artwork it 1s. 
(An indiscernible aspect, on Danto’s account.) Goodman fails to explain (and, on 
the evidence, cannot explain) just how the generic concept of an artwork can be 
defined in terms neutral, and hospitable, to the distinction between the 
autographic and the allographic. 

Even if it should be true (though it may be disputed, in music as well as 
literature) that, once we recognize particular literary and musical artworks 
(however we do that), they may be treated allographically, that goes no distance 





3 See TC, pp 1~3. Dano moves at once to offer more general versions of his thesis, in particular an 
analogy between artworks and actions (pp 4-6). Notice, too, that, in summanzing his own 
examples, Danto pointedly warns that the pared indiscermbles he has m mind ‘may have radically 
disunct ontological affilianons’ (p 4) Just so We shall have to confront Danto on thus precise 
pomt 
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toward disjoining the allographic from the autographic. Even the denial of 
musical and literary forgery (in Goodman’s sense) depends on attenuating the 
autographic features of the originals. There les the deeper import of Goodman’s 
distinction. But with the collapse of the autographic/allographic disjunction goes 
Goodman’s entire theory of art. 

‘There is no such thing as a forgery of Gray’s elegy’, Goodman says (LA, 
p- 114). ‘There are, indeed, compositions ‘fairly purporting to be by Haydn as 
there are paintings falsely purporting to be by Rembrandt; but of the London 
Symphony, unlike the Lucretia, there can be no forgeries’ (LA, p. 112). Of course, 
Goodman presupposes that a musical composition depends on a composer’s 
producing an entirely adequate score from which ‘authentic’ performances can 
always be determined. But he fails to consider music that is not scored at all or is 
provisionally or interpretively scored (or edited) by different hands, so that there 
may not be any single set of (allographically) discernible properties that count as 
the properties of a particular work (In fact, it 1s very difficult to imagine how a 
nominalist lıke Goodman could possibly rest his case on [allographically] relevant 
properties. I shall come back to that.) 

In any case, the problem plainly arises among, say, Dürer’s etchings (auto- 
graphic artworks, to be sure); and if it does, then analogues can easily be supplied 
in musical and literary cases. If so, then the whole point of Goodman’s argument 
about the detection of forgeries by perceptual means fails and Danto’s amusing 
cases (the red squares) draw us on to the inevitable conclusion that what we 
count as artworks depends on how we view the history of their production, 
including artists’ intentions (where, and to whatever extent, available). Once you 
grant that much, forgery becomes a minor issue and the allographic is seen to 
depend on prior autographic considerations. (This affects in the deepest way our 
theory of music scores and dance notations.) 

The argument is complicated, I must warn you, because precisely what 
undermines Goodman’s thesis is not available in an entrely coherent way to 
Danto—although it is also true that what Danto has hit on here (the 
‘indiscernibility’ issue) does indeed confound Goodman’s claim. Goodman cannot 
justify his unsupported thesis: that a perceptual difference between real and 
forged works will eventually be made out; but, for his own part, Danto cannot 
reconcile that fact with his own account of perceptual indiscernibility. There’s a 
pretty. pass. 

The effective argument against Goodman—not Danto’s arguments—is that 
artworks are autographic, even if, once admitted, questions like that of forgery can 
(if we choose) be dismissed in music and literature along allographic lines. But in 
spite of that (if it is conceded), Goodman’s more important notions—functioning 
as an artwork, notationality, style, the distinction of ‘aesthetic’ properties—are 
themselves all features (against Goodman’s claim) of the dependency of the 
allographic on the autographic. These and other matters—notably, conditions on 
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the objective interpretation of artworks (including music and literature)—are 
profoundly occupied with intensionally complex intentional considerations. (Call 
them autographic if you like, though the original disjunction will have lost its 
purpose.) ; 

I am persuaded that Goodman’s insistence on the discernible resolution of the 
forgery issue 1s intended to minimize our reliance on autographic (or intentional) 
difficultes even among the autographic arts; hence, is intended to minimize (or 
eliminate) the intentional threat to the allographic arts—by way of a completely 
extensional treatment of perceptual properties that might otherwise have been 
intentionally (or intensionally) troublesome, style for instance. Once artworks are 
construed autographically (apart from the matter of forgery), once the allographic 
is seen not to be a co-equal alternative for individuating and identifying artworks, 
the whole point of Goodman’s theory begins to unravel. 

You may recall that Goodman explicitly weighs the parallel between perform- 
ing a piece of music (in various ways) and drawing prints from the same plate 
(‘however much [the prints] may differ in color and amount of ink’ and the like), 
but finally rejects the convergence between the autographic and the allographic 
(LA, p. 118). But if he had been familiar with the editing and splicing of music 
tapes either in the way Glenn Gould has publicly preferred or in the way pop 
music is sometimes ‘composed’, he might have thought better of the autographic 
possibilities of forging music. At any rate, this certainly shows that Goodman was 
protecting his theory from anticipated difficulties when he remarked that ‘one 
notable difference between paintings and music is that the composer’s work 
is done when he has written the score, even though the performances are the 
end-products, while the painter has to finish the picture’ (LA, p. 114). That this is 
or is not so 1s itself a profoundly autographic question, which Goodman resolves 
unconvincingly. My sense is that Goodman hopes, by such means, to dampen the 
importance of intensional complications affecting notationality, style, and 
‘aesthetic’ properties. But the effort cannot succeed. 

You see this very clearly in the matter of the concept of style. If, say, style is 
‘autographic’, in that it cannot be fully characterized in terms that ignore the 
historical Geist of an age or society, then of course style, even in music or 
(notoriously) in dance, cannot be rightly captured in any purely notational (or 
extensional) way. Once you grant that, then Goodman’s semiotic treatment of the 
arts fails because of an excessive confidence in the extensional resources of 
notationality—that is, because of a doubtful assurance that ‘aesthetic’ properties 
do ın fact lend themselves to such notational treatment. Still, to insist on that is 
hardly to dismiss 2 semiotic treatment of the arts; it is only to oblige semiotics to 
come to terms with its own intensional complexities. 

Goodman is curiously weak on the question of style. It hardly plays a role in 
Languages of Art, where it might have counted as a serious challenge to the neat 
disjunction between the autographic and the allographic. It surfaces in Ways of + 
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Worldmaking, but ıt ıs noticeably slack there and much more tentative than would 
be acceptable if, indeed, the treatment of style were construed as posing a 
challenge to Goodman’s overall views on notationality, exemplication, the scope 
of autographic considerations, and the most important ‘aesthetic’ properties. 
What Goodman says about notation (in dance, particularly) and about style shows 
his intentions fairly plainly “The function of a score’, he says—he is thinking of 
Labanotation as well as the scoring of Western music— 


1s to specify the essential properties a performance must have to belong to the work; 
the stipulations are only of certain aspects and only within certain degrees All other 
variations are permitted; and the differences among performances of the same work, 
even in music, are enormous. (LA, p 212) 


He immediately applies the doubtful thesis to dance notation. ‘The significant 
issue’, he says, ‘is whether in terms of notational language we can provide real 
definitions that will identify a dance in its several performances, independently of 
any particular history of production’—in effect, allographically rather than 
autographically (LA, p. 212). 

Goodman 1s sanguine but cautious here. But, of course, if style cannot be freed 
from a ‘particular history of production’ or author’s intentions or, more generally, 
from the larger intentional features of period practices that individual authors or 
composers may assimilate unawares, then the entire notion of notationality will 
be seen to be ultimately tethered autographically, even where, provisionally, 
somewhat allographic criteria help us to count particular performances as 
performances of this or that particular work. 

Consider the largest objections. For one, it 1s perfectly clear, on general logical 
grounds, that reference, denotation, identification, and reidentification cannot be 
captured in principle by any merely predicative means. The point was long ago 
remarked by Leibniz, who of course hastened to add that, in his benevolence, 
God would not have permitted two numencally distinct things to possess the 
same general attributes.4 The error that Leibniz remarked so gracefully is 
precisely the error Duns Scotus commits in developing his notorious doctrine of 
haecceitas. It surfaces again in our time in Quine’s Word and Object and can be 
eluded by Goodman only if he concedes that the allographic use of scores is 
logically designed to serve whatever prior independent denotative and indv- 
duative competences may be counted on—which, in context, cannot be other 
than autographic Secondly, there is no known solution for the cogmitive grasp of 
predicative similanty (which scores require) except would-be Platonist solutions 
(which no one knows how to make operational) or lebensformlich solutions (which 
are too informal to be strictly allographic, which are never criterial, which are 


* See The Letbmiz—Clarke Correspondence, ed H. G Alexander (Manchester Manchester Unrversity 
Press, 1956), fifth letter. 
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always subject to historical drift and historical salience). Furthermore, as a 
nominalist, as an opponent of ‘Platonism’, Goodman undercuts whatever 
credibility he might have called into play in support of a strictly allographic 
treatment of perceptual properties. 


Again, in speaking of music, he says that 


the verbal language of tempos is not notational. The tempo words [e.g. allegro molto] 
cannot be integral parts of a score insofar as the score serves the function of identifying 
a work from performance to performance. ... On the other hand, metronomic 
specifications of tempo do, under obvious restrictions and under a system universally 
requiring them, qualify as notational and may be taken as belonging to the score as 
such. (LA, pp. 185-186) 


But of course this trades on the false precision of predicative means in settling 
identity (and on a confusion of the acoustic and perceptual properties of sound). 
It pretends to disjoin the autographic from the allographic. It can only suppose its 
charge to be defensible (the denial of ‘tempo words’ and author’s intentions and 
period style affecting tempo) if the disjunction holds (which, of course, is 
contrary to the facts). Furthermore, if one allowed the more informal use of 
tempo distinctions, then even tonal distinctions would on occasion be affected by 
that tolerance; for there is no way to make tempo and perceived tone altogether 
disjoint. 

You begin to see the extent to which Goodman manoeuvres his account of 
notationality in ways intended to maximize the prospects of a thoroughly 
extensional semiotics. This is the reason his relative neglect of style (in dance in 
particular) is so telling. For once something like balletic style is canonized, we 
may be able (within limits dictated by autographic considerations) to treat ‘style’ 
allographically. But the same can hardly be said of the more transient and 
idiosyncratic styles of modern dance (outside the classical ballet—perhaps also 
outside Martha Graham’s somewhat frozen stylistics); style remains discernible 
for all that. Goodman has no answer. (There is none.) 

Music and dance notation are inextricably autographic, in spite of allographic 
approximations. Even metronomic fixities are little more than approximative 
measures (short, say, of the tours de force of Penderewski). Goodman cannot 
possibly make his case: first, because he is plainly legislating in a musical way for 
the sake of his extensional policy regarding the numerical identity and essential 
nature of music, literature, and allied arts; and, second, because notation governs 
predicables, and predicables cannot determine numerical identity and cannot 
themselves be fixed essentially (as any nomunalist ought to agree). The idea that 
scores determine numerical identity or the essential nature of artworks of the 
pertinent kinds, or even the salient ‘aesthetic’ properties of particular works, is 
utterly unpromising and defies actual usage. 

It is surprisingly difficult to tease out what, definitionally, Goodman intends by 
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his account of style. It is clear enough that ‘the discernment of style is [intended 
to count as] an integral aspect of the understanding of works of art and the worlds 
they represent’.* But if music and dance are to count as allographic arts, then, on 
this advice, style must be able to be characterized in relatively precise notational 
ways. But, on the evidence, it cannot be; it cannot be, if style is, as I suggest, 
insuperably autographic. 

Whatever seeming success we magine we have in capturing, notationally, the 
style of a Twyla Tharp or a Louis Armstrong is rather like the sense in which 
an improvisional act in ordinary human circumstances can be computationally 
simulated after the fact but without assurance that that ‘notation’ can also be counted 
on to anticipate the stylistically ‘recurrent’ (but perceptually distinctive) features 
of an artist’s ‘signature’ in further work Style is inherently informal, in the 
precise sense that we expect it to evolve in unpredictable ways that will serve to 
establish what to count, retrospectively, as ‘recurrent’ (in a style) in the work of 
distinctly creative artists. It is always grounded in prior denotative ways, with 
regard to artist, period, intention, mode of production, and the like—hence, 
autographically. 

Goodman seems to support contentions of these sorts, but he obviously means 
them in a firmer allographic way than is actually possible. So he says: 


Style has to do exclusively with the symbolic functioning of a work as such [‘and only 
as such’].... Basically, the style consists of those features of the symbolic functioning 
of a work that are characteristic of author, period, place, or school. (But, he goes on,] 
unlike some other definitions, ours does not rest upon an artist’s intentions What 
counts are properties symbolized, whether or not the artist chose or is even aware of 
them.® 


The caveat is as old as hermeneutics, of course. It appears already in the mature 
Schleiermacher and remains (in genre and period considerations) as ‘autographic’ 
as an author’s specific intentions ever are. (In fact, it is treated ‘intentionally’ in 
` the hermenceut’s sense.) 

You will find, ın Leonard Meyer’s well-known definition of style (pnmarily 
intended to range over the history of Western music and notably respectful of, 
and influenced by, Goodman’s Languages of Art), the following formulation: ‘Style 
is a replication of patterning, whether in human behavior or in the artifacts 
produced by human behavior, that results from a series of choices made within 
some set of constraints.” This has something of Goodman’s semiotic emphasis, 


5 Nelson Goodman, Ways of Worldmaking (Indianapolis: Hackett, 1978), p. 40. My own reading of 
Goodman’s treatment persuades me that he 1s countering much of Danto’s account, as it eventually 
appeared in The Transfiguration of the Commonplace, ch. 7. 

* Goodman, Ways of Worldmaking, pp. 35-36. 

7 Leonard B. Meyer, Style and Music: Theory, History, and Ideology (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1989), p. 3 
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of course, though (against Goodman) it specifically features artist’s intentions. 
Meyer favours a ‘statistical’ approach, but he tempers it at once in ways that 
clearly bear on its ‘allographic’ possibilities and subordinates its provisional 
promise to deeper ‘autographic’ considerations. So he remarks (not altogether 
explicitly in the pertinent respects): 


[First,] as Eugene Narmour has pomted out, ‘the higher [the style analyst] ascends in 
the epistemological hierarchy—from the study of the works of one composer to the 
study of a genre or a period—the more he must generalize’, and hence the smaller 
effect, whether pro or con, any particular instance will have on the analyst’s 
hypothesis. 

Second, as in other fields, hypotheses about style gain credibility through their ‘fit’ 
with other facets of theory—for instance, with hypotheses about the constraints of 
related parameters. And, as has often been remarked m connection with scientific 
theories, discrepant data are often disregarded for the sake of an elegant hypothesis 
with broad explanatory capability. 


More generally, there is reason to think that Goodman’s strong doctrine of 
‘notationality’ conflates (perhaps confuses) the putative physical marks of an 
artwork or performance with whatever perceived (or ‘psychological’) marks may 
be ascribed. Diana Raffman, who pursues the matter in the most sustained way I 
am acquainted with, shows convincingly, for instance, 


that Goodman’s theoretical asceticism defeats his own analysis at certain places, 
blinding him to the fact that artworks and artistic activity in general are shot through 
with the ‘practical limitations’ of human psychology In particular, [she says] 
Goodman's treatment of certain musical markings as semantically dense is hobbled by 
the finite character of auditory perception.’ 


This is a remarkably neat and perceptive distinction. What Goodman means by 
‘semantically dense’ directly affects his systematic account of notationality. “The 
final requirement for a notational system’, he says, ‘is semantic finite differentiation’, 
which, roughly, marks the articulation of a ‘semantically dense’ system in a way 
that ‘provides for an infinite number of characters with compliance-classes so 
ordered that between each two there is a third’ (LA, pp. 152-153). 

Raffman offers the absolutely telling (and obvious) observation that, in 
developing his view of musical notation, 


Goodman must mean ... in distinguishing the performance [of a work] taken as an 
instance of [that] work from the performance taken as a sound-event [an acoustic 


t Ibid, pp 59—60. Here, ironically, Meyer specifically cites Goodman in favour of his readmg, which 
is to say, somewhat against Goodman himself m the matter of style. 

° Diana Raffman, ‘Goodman, Density, and the Limits of Sense Perception’, in Michael Krausz (ed.), 
The Interpretation of Music: Philosophical Essays (Oxford: Clarendon, 1993), p. 216. 
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event], . . . that the wmpliance-dasses of the supplementary markings [fortissimo, say] are 
sound-event classes as such. But then [she continues] the claim that the performance 


[as sound-event] complies with the supplementary markings ıs simply false. The 
performance taken as a sound-event is the performance taken as an acoustic event, 1¢. 
as a sequence of frequencies, intensities, attack envelopes, etc. The supplementary 


markings, on the other hand, specify values along perceptual parameters—pitches, 
dynamics, articulations, and so forth. In short, Goodman confuses sound-event 


classes as such with perceptual-event classes, and wrongly identifies the former as 
compliance-classes of the supplementary mar A 


On this issue, Raffman finds: ‘the theoretical possibility of a dense ordering of 
pitches would seem to require the theoretical possibility of an infinitely sensitrve 
discriminatory capacity, and that seems to amount to a “change of subject”—we 
are no longer talking about perception, or about Auman perception anyway. One 
wants to say: a “perception” sans discriminatory threshold does not merit the 
name ™! She herself goes on to attempt to save what can be saved by invoking a 
(cognutivist) ‘musical grammar’ that ıs largely ‘stored unconsciously’ and answers 
to ‘psychological’ discrimination; but this (even if granted) would (she warns) 
still adversely affect the idea of perceptual ‘density’. ‘Semantic density’, of 
course, is one of Goodman’s essential marks (‘symptoms’, as he cautiously puts 
the point) of the ‘aesthetic’ (LA, pp. 252—253). There are further difficulties with 
Goodman’s view of the aesthetic—notably with his account of ‘exemplication’— 
but there is no need to pursue the matter further. Style, to return to the 
motivating theme, is clearly impossible to capture by ‘acoustic’ marks (in music) 
or bodily movement (in dance) or in any promusingly extensional way. In the 
strict sense in which he intends his very spare account, therefore, Goodman 
cannot possibly succeed. 


0 


Turn, then, to Danto. 

I have already credited Danto with effectively challenging Goodman’s 
insistence on the perceptual discernubility of the difference between a forgery and 
a genuine artwork. Danto uses the occasion, of course, to introduce the more 
general puzzle of distinguishing between different artworks and between an 
artwork and a ‘mere real thing’. Given Goodman’s failure to distinguish between 
the acoustic (physical) and ‘perceptual’ (‘psychological’) properties of musical 
works, it seems reasonable to suppose that Goodman wishes to restrict the sense 
of the ‘perceptual’—or at least to give pride of place—to what is sensorily (or 
physically) discrrminable. He reduces the descriptive and aesthetic importance of 


1° Raffman, ‘Goodman, Density, and the Limits of Sense Perception’, p aro. CF LA, pp 179-19. 


1 Raffman, ‘Goodman, Density, and the Limits of Sense Perception’, p aar. 
2 See ibid , pp. 224-226 
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whatever (in Raffman’s terms) is ‘psychologically’ perceived—whatever bears on 
history, style, genre, artist’s intention, whatever cannot actually be restricted or 
reduced to the ‘physically’ or sensorily discerned. Certainly, Goodman’s error 
about ‘semantic density’ supports the conjecture. But, now, by an extraordinary 
turn, Danto supports the opposite doctrine: he holds that what distinguishes 
artworks as such is completely indiscernible by perceptual means! That may not 
be believed. 

To be perfectly frank, I find this a kind of comic minuet. Goodman insists that 
there is always (eventually) a discernible difference marking a genuine artwork, 
but it 1s restricted to what is no more than sensorily discernible; and Danto insists 
that what distinguishes one artwork from another or from things that are not 
artworks at all is something that is not in principle perceptually (sensorily) 
discernible. In this sense, Goodman begs the question about what it is to perceive 
artworks, and Danto claims (as we shall see) that there are (there exist), as such, 
no artworks—hence, trivially, none that can be perceived. Apparently, for Danto, 
it is only by the rhetorical imputation of certain non-discernible ‘attributes’ that we are 
ever justified in treating ‘mere real things’ (things that are not artworks) as 
artworks. Nothing really exists as an artwork. Goodman admits real artworks, but 
loses (or diminishes) the run of their perceptual properties; and Danto saves what 
we ordinarily mean to include as the distinctive properties of artworks, but he 
voluntanly abandons the existence of artworks as such, and, with that, the literal 
relevance of ever speaking of the perceptual discernibility of ‘their’ properties. 

I am reasonably confident that you will oppose this characterization. It does 
seem preposterous. After all, you are bound to remind me, Danto is an art critic, 
writes and speaks about artworks all the time. I don’t deny it. I say only that if you 
locate Danto’s theory of what he writes and speaks about when he speaks of art, 
you will find that he implies—and here and there he effectively affirms—that 
artworks simply do not exist So I insist that I am being respectful of the precise 
distinction Danto is at pains to make clear—notably, in his ‘Artworld’ paper and 
in The Transfiguration of the Commonplace. I suggest that in all of his other writings 
Danto never retreats from what he says here, never offers anything ampler than 
what these two texts contain. 

Let me put before you a somewhat longish passage from the ‘Artworld’ paper, 
posstbly one of the best-known of Danto’s statements, certainly the single most 
explicit of his comments on the ‘ontology’ of art. (You must remember that, in 
criticizing Goodman, Danto had prioritized the ‘ontology’ of art over Goodman’s 
question about authentic art.) Here is what Danto says—I think we need the 
entire text: i 


There 1s an ts that figures prominently in statements concerning artworks which 1s not 
the is of either idenuty or predication; nor 1s it the ts of eastence, of identification, or 
some special s made up to serve a philosophic end. Nevertheless, ıt 1s in common 
usage, and is readily mastered by children. It is the sense of is in accordance with 
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which a child, shown a circle and a triangle and asked which is him and which his 
sister, will point to the triangle saying, “That 1s me’; or, in response to my question, 
the person next to me points to the man in purple and says “That one is Lear’; or in 
the gallery I point, for my companion’s benefit, to a spot ın the painting before us and 
say “That white dab is Icarus’. We do not mean, in these instances, that whatever is 
pointed to stands for, or represents, what it is said to be, for the word ‘Icarus’ stands 
for or represents Icarus; yet I would not ın the same sense of is point to the word and 
say “That ıs Icarus’. The sentence ‘That a is b’ 1s perfectly compatible with “That a 1s 
not 6’ when the first employs this sense of is and the second ernploys some other, 
though a and 6 are used nonambiguously throughout Often, indeed, the truth of the 
first requires the truth of the second. The first, in fact, is incompatible with “That a 1s 
not 6’ only when the és is used nonambiguously throughout. For want of a word I shall 
designate this the is of artistic identification; in each case in which it is used, the a stands 
for some specific physical property of, or physical part of, an object; and, finally, it is 
a necessary condition for something to be an artwork that some part or property of it 
be designable by the subject of a sentence that employs this special is It is an is, 
incidentally, which has near relatives in marginal and mythical pronouncements. 
(Thus, one is Quetzalcoatl; those are the Pillars of Hercules.) 


I find this admirably clear. I draw your attention, however, to two features of 
what Danto says. First, he says (in effect) that “That a is 6’ may be true, in the 
sense of the ‘is of artistic identification’ if and only if ‘That a is not b’ is true in (say) 
the sense of the ‘is’ of existence and/or identity. I do not see how that can be 
gainsaid. Danto means that, in asserting the first, one is never speaking of what 1s, 
as such, real, but only ‘making’ attributions (in the sense of the ‘is of artistic 
identification’) of what is, independently, real or exists (but is not an artwork). 
Secondly, he says that one can speak in this way only if, in speaking of an artwork, 
one restricts what one is speaking of to what conforms with the ‘is of artistic 
identification’ and only if what is ‘identified’ in that sense is ‘some specific physical 
property of, or physical part of, an [existent] object [that is not, as such, an 
artwork]’. 

On the argument, denotative, referential, and identificatory discourse is 
confined to what exists (or 1s predicatively real with regard to what exists) in the 
sense in which physical objects exist. (Perhaps one may also speak thus in 
speaking of mythical or fictional entities; but, here, the point 1s that artworks are 
not fictional or mythical, though ‘they’ are evidently akin. Or so it seems. Think 
of the Pillars of Hercules.) To speak of an artwork 1s, apparently, to speak of a 
physical object (again, there may be looser idioms to allow: to speak of diagrams, for 
example, or a utensil) and to treat such an object ‘imaginatively’ by way of the ‘is’ 
of artistic identification, to impute to it intentional properties that it does not and 
cannot possess. It is also, therefore, to speak of what is perceptually discernible— 
confined to the discernible properties of a physical object; hence, never to speak of 
the perceptually discernible properties of artworks, because, of course, there are 


B Arthur C Danto, The Artworld’, Journal of Philosophy, vol. LXI (1964), pp 576-577 
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no‘real properties beyond what, in the original physical object, is perceptually 
discernible. There’s the point of Danto’s objection to Goodmdn’s treatment of 
forgery. 

_ But, now, Danto must pay a heavy price for his precision and agreeable humor: 
he has somehow lost the existence and reality of artworks! I do not deny that 
Danto is an opponent of sorts of physicalism and physical reductionism, though 
he is also plainly sympathetic toward physicalism or something very close to it. 
He does not hold, for instance, that the representational or expressive attributes 
usually ascribed (or imputed) to artworks are directly reducible to physical 
attributes. No, those ‘properties’ are’ (only) ‘imaginatively’ ascribed: to physical 
objects, which themselves lack such properties. On the other hand, although they are 
‘imaginatively’ ascribed, not real properties at all, they are also clearly analogous 
(perhaps more than analogous) to the usual attributions we make of ourselves. _ 

I find no clear sign ın Danto’s entire output that he believes that human persons 
or selves are ‘identified’ like artworks (by way, say, of an alternative ‘is of cultural 
identification’) when speaking of living human bodies (or the members of Homo 
sapiens). Of course, he could never hold such-a view consistently, since ‘he 
functions as an art critic! Or, of course, if history has a realist import among 
humans, as Danto also seems to hold." But if so, then there are good reasons to 
suppose that # selves are real and have. the intentionally complex properties we 
ascribe them (ourselves) in virtue of linguistic competence and the mastery of a 
culture and its history, it cannot fail to be extremely difficult (perhaps unpossible) 
to hold that selves exist and have real properties but that artworks and sentences 
do not. Certainly, understanding human language is not characterizable in terms 
of ‘mere’ sensory perception; but if we ‘perceive’ human discourse in some sense, 
then how can we deny that we ‘perceive’ the performance of the actors and the 
speeches of the characters in a performance of Hamlet? I see no way to make sense 
of that, though I admit that the ‘world’ of the play is not the real world in which 
actors do really ‘play’ the parts of the characters of Harmlet’s ‘world’. If you agree, 
then I cannot see why something similar should not hold ın painting and music. 
We train ourselves to ‘perceive’ the imaginative ‘world’ of particular artworks 
(Vermeer’s Lady Reading a Letter at an Open Window, say) by learning to ‘perceive’ 
the actual painting in the real world. 

I must tell you that I take Danto’s theory to be flatly incoherent. I shall come 
back to that. But, for the moment, I should like to have you agree with me—on 
textual grounds—that Danto believes that artworks do not exist, are not real 
entities, and therefore lack the intentionally complex properties we impute to 
‘them’ (whenever we treat physical objects as artworks, by way of the ‘is of artistic 
identification’). Artworks cannot be physical objects, for the simple reason that 
the first ‘possess’ (within the imaginative idiom of the ‘is of artistic identification’) 


H See Arthur C. Danto, Narration and Knowledge (New York Columbia University Press, 1985). 
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properties that the second really (and necessarily) lack. That begins to explain the 
sense in which, famously, Danto declares: 


to see something as art requires something the eye cannot descry—an atmosphere of 
theory, a knowledge of the history of art, an artworld. . . The artworld stands to the 
real world in something like the relationship in which the City of God stands to the 


Earthly City [Danto means the actual earthly city, not the power that opposes the City 
of God].15 


Here, I think of a blackmail argument. Why (I ask myself) should dealers, 
galleries, museums buy and sell paintings at all f what Danto says is true is true? 
Surely, the great prices paid for Picassos and Van Goghs would be a very grave 
risk if paintings were not real—‘ontologically’, to favour Danto’s idiom (though not 
his thesis). What should one make, then, of Danto’s profession as an art critic? 
Surely, Goodman was right to air our worries about forgeries. The strange thing 
is that forgenes cannot even occur in Danto’s world! That is a bit unsettling when 
you think of the recent charge against a would-be Van Gogh treatment of 
sunflowers. Too much would depend on the child’s-play of the critic’s rhetorical 
imagination. 

But there is a stronger argument to be had that goes directly to the incoherence 
of Danto’s theory. (I remind you, here, of the ‘lesser’ incoherences that will have 
to be addressed in due course: those, for instance, involving the relationship 
between selves and artworks and those bearing on connoisseurstup. I shall come 
back to them briefly.) You may recall that I reported Danto as saying, against 
Goodman, at the beginning of my discussion: ‘it is not clear that concepts like 
“work of art” and “forgery” are translatable into sets of simple perceptual 
predicates’. With what has just been cited from the ‘Artworld’ paper, you see that, 
for Danto, ‘work of art’ and ‘forgery’ are not perceptual distinctions at all. But 
then, we face a puzzle that Danto cannot possibly resolve. He says that artworks 
and real things may be, are often, perceptually ‘indiscernible’ from one another; 
now, it turns out, there is nothing to discern. It is not that the perceptual 
properties of artworks and ‘real’ things are (may be) indiscermibly the same; ıt is 
rather that we are never perceptually confronted with more than the properties of 
real things. Of course. But if that is so, then all of Danto’s famous puzzle cases 
evaporate. His indiscernibility charge never rightly arises! I hardly dare suppose you 
will accept this argument straight out. Bear with me. 

"There was,’ Danto reminds us, 


a certain sense of unfairness felt at the nme when Warhol piled the Stable Gallery full 
of his Brillo boxes, for the commonplace Brillo contamer was actually designed by an 
artist, an Abstract Expressionist driven by need into commercial art; and the question 





13 Danto, “The Artworld’, pp $80, s8a. The onginal has ‘decry’ for ‘descry’ 
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was why Warhol’s boxes should have been worth $200 when that man’s products were 
not worth 2 damn. Whatever explains this explains as well, why the primed canvas of 
Giorgione, in our first example [an imaginary examplar of a red square, primed by 
Giorgione in preparation for his ‘unrealized masterwork “Conversazione Sacra”’, one 
of Danto’s set of perceptually indiscernible red squares], fails to be an artwork though 
resembling in every respect the red expanses which are such. (TC, p. 44; see p 1). 


The clue he offers—it’s a proper clue all right—is this: ‘the answer to the 
question has to be historical’."* Yes, of course. But what I don’t see is why, or the 
reason for insisting that, if the difference in the Warhol case is (metonymucally) 
‘historical’, concerned with period and intention and the rest, that difference 
cannot be perceptual—must not be perceptual. 

Danto begins the second chapter of Transfiguration thus: “That there should 
exist indiscernible artworks—indiscernible at least with respect to anything the 
eye or ear can determine—has been evident from the array of red squares with 
which we began this discussion’ (TC, p. 33). Fine. But if the eye cannot 
‘determine’ the actual or real ‘difference’ betwen an artwork and a ‘mere real 
thing’, then we cannot ever discern the real presence of an artwork; and if 
there are no artworks discerned as such, or if there are no artworks period, then 
indiscernibility never arises as a real puzzle. If artworks happen to be sensorily 
indiscernible from real things, but exist, then artworks must be discermuble in some 
sense; and if there is no discernible difference that marks an artwork as really 
different from a thing that is not an artwork, then there are no artworks unless 
(following Leibniz’s well-known account) artworks are identical with ‘real’ things. 
(Which, on the argument, is false.) Artworks cannot be real enough to be denoted 
and individuated if they are not real enough to have discernible properties qua art. 
That is Danto’s pons. 

On Danto’s theory, artworks and physical objects cannot be identical, for 
intentional properties are attributed to the first and denied the second. But if 
artworks are denoted, individuated, identified and reidentified, ascribed real 
properties, in the same world in which we exist, then they must exist. (You will 
have noticed that Danto actually uses the term ‘exist’ in speaking of the Warhol.) 
But they cannot be thus denoted and bought and sold if they are not real. If they 
are real, if they really possess sensorily discriminable properties as well as the 
non-sensory but perceivable, intentionally complex properties we usually adduce, then it 
is pointless to insist that ‘perception’ should or can be confined in such a way as 
to exclude the discernibility of just what distinguises artworks from mere real 
things. It would be much more natural to adjust the meaning of ‘perceive’. There 
1s no puzzle of the sort Danto invents; the trouble, rather, lies with anyone’s sup- 
posing that the ‘perception’ of an artwork should be confined in such a way that 
seeing a painting becomes impossible. (Why ever do we look at paintings, after all?) 


© TC, p: 44. The clue is meant to do duty for a nest of related questions. 
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I don’t take these remarks to be knockdown arguments: not yet. But they do 
prepare the ground. They nag enough to force us to admit the utter arbitrariness 
of Danto’s way of putting things. Can anyone rightly deny that when you look at 
a familiar Vermeer, you see (‘looking’ in the right way) the representation of a 
Dutch interior? Or that, listening to a Mozart sonata, you hear the sonata form, not 
merely the sensorily discernible sounds? Would Danto wish to drive us back to 
sense data? We may as well ask (with H. H. Price) whether anyone really sees a 
tomato on the table, or only tomato-ish patches of colour about which one makes 
a clever constructive induction leading to other sense data? 

The sensory perception of the physical world is every bit as toridan as the 
perception of artworks. But that does not mean that we do not see, in the visual 
sense, the Vermeer, or hear, in the auditory sense, the Mozart. The eye does not 
‘descry’ anything! We see with our eyes, and we hear with our ears. 

When Danto says, ‘To see something as art requires something the eye cannot 
descry—an atmosphere of theory’, what he says is either false (in the obviously 
intended sense of ‘see’) or an obfuscation of that sense (in discounting the role 
theory plays in the perception of physical objects). 

We do see painted representations of things. Any refusal to admit that we do will 
drive us to say that we never see anyone’s doing anything, we see no more than 
‘bodily movements’ (or, sense data answering to them), which we imaginatively 
invest with the intentional features of human actions. If that were true, we should 
never hear speech: we should hear no more than sound. We should be driven 
back to something like Locke’s argument and the mystery of ever coming to 
know anything about the public world (physical or cultural). I can only guess that 
Danto must have been uneasy (1s still uneasy) about any realist reading of 
culturally formed properties (style, representationality, expressivity) or their 
perception. But there is no way to avoid the admission if, as seems clear, he admits 
a realism of selves and history. 

I say you cannot disjoin the ‘ontologies’ of selves and artworks, because, like 
language and action, artworks are the culturally apt utterances of culturally formed 
selves (ourselves). To be aware of, to perceive, the presence of a society of selves, 
to hear and respond to their speech, to participate in their common rituals, entails 
one’s being able to perceive, by means of culturally informed sensory perception, 
the artworks they (we) produce as well. 

All right. That should be enough on the side of sheer harangue. Now for the 
reductio. Here it ıs: the ‘sensory’ indiscernibility of the difference between an 
artwork and some ‘mere real thing’ is (must be) internal to the common 
conceptual space ın which artworks and mere real things are themselves differ- 
entiated. In that sense, artworks must be ‘discermble’. They must be discernible 


n PE eee E Transfiguration “Works of Art and 
Mere Real Things’. 
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if, contingently, they are on occasion sensorily indiscernible from other works or 
mere real things! 

I don’t deny that, often, one has to learn a good deal of art history in order to 
perceive a particular artwork for what it is. Danto makes a good case for that in 
perceiving Warhol’s Brillo Box. But it hardly follows that, in perceiving artworks 
(as in perceiving speech and action), one adds something entirely extra, something 
altogether different from what is already present in what ‘the eye... 
descr[ies]’--parts of ‘an atmosphere of theory, a knowledge of the history of art, 
an artworld’. No. Sensory perception ıs always and already freighted with 
conceptual elements of just these sorts (even if not specifically what is required, 
say, in order to'perceive the Warhol properly). There is no mere ‘sensory’ per- 
ception that we can report, except what we agree to abstract from the culturally 
freighted perceptual reportings that we normally learn to make. 

Here, Danto makes precisely the same mistake Goodman makes (in conflating 
the acoustic and the perceived properties of music) but for another reason. No 
doubt, ‘a knowledge of the history of art’ cannot, during perception, be located in 
any way among the physical changes in the retina, but that has nothing to do with 
‘perceiving’ Brillo Box. The ‘indiscernibility’ alleged is to be found (if found at all). 
in the space of physical changes in the activated organ of the eye—not in 
full-blown perception. It has nothing to do with (‘sensorily’) perceiving the 
(physical) differences between Brillo Box and a ‘mere’ brillo box (or between 
Warhol's Brillo Box and Mike Bidlo’s Brillo Box). 

I must say in all candour that Danto ducks the ontological issue he raises 
against Goodman. That is hard to believe, because, after all, he does challenge 
Goodman on the issue and because he did author the ‘Artworld’ paper. But he 
published the paper as a promussory note, which he has yet to redeem. You cannot 
find an ontology of art in Danto’s work, unless it comes to the thesis that 
artworks simply do not exist. But think again of Danto’s distinction between the 
‘is’ of identity or of existence and the ‘is’ of ‘artistic identification’. The two uses 
are utterly different (though that’s not to say their separate uses may not affect 
one another). The ‘is’ of existence (a fortiori, the usual use of the ‘is’ of identity) is 
denotative, and implicates the individuation and identity of particular things; 
whereas the ‘is’ of ‘artistic identification’ is obviously predicative, though not 
straightforwardly so. On Danto’s account, it cannot be predicative in the usual - 
sense, for it introduces intentional predicables, and the ‘real’ things on which it 
operates clearly lack such properties. Hence, ‘predication’ in accord with the ‘is’ 
of ‘artistic identification’ 1s ‘imaginative’—not intended literally—on pain on 
contradiction. (I have been using the epithet ‘imaginative’ as a stand-in for 
‘rhetorical’ and ‘metaphoric’. That will become clearer very shortly.) 

It would be a category mistake to attribute to intention-free real things real intentional 
properties. Hence, it must be done (if done at all) ‘imaginatively’—metaphorically, 
figuratively, rhetorically. There is no other way. But if so, then it follows at once, 
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since physical things are real and lack intentional properties, and. since the 
intentional properties ‘predicated’ by way of the ‘is’ of ‘artistic identification’ are 
not (cannot-be) the actual properties of such things, that there are no artworks that are 
real. I hesitate to offer Danto my own solution—that is, a doctrine favouring 
physically embodied but culturally emergent (real) entities."® But it is a solution 
that links artworks and selves, that (contra Tante) accepts in the frankest way the 
thesis of cultural realism. 

I do find that Danto favours a realism of persons or selves. I see no evidence 
that he views selves as fictions or (as I maintain) cultural artefacts distinct, but not 
separable, from the biologically demarcated members of Homo sapiens. Even on 
that slum view, what (through cultural means) selves learn to ‘utter’ in the way of 
language and action cannot fail to be predicatively real. Existent entities cannot 
fail to have real properties answering to what is characteristically true of them. 
But if that 1s so, then since, as painters and musicians, selves ‘utter’ artworks in 
the same general way they utter speech and action, artworks must be real; and if 
they are real, there cannot be any conceptual barrier against admitting real 
artefacts resulting from such utterance and possessing the properties thus uttered. 
But that is what we take artworks to be. 

If you allow the argument, then there is no need for a special ‘is of artistic 
identification’. It ıs quite enough to admit artworks as a special kind of entity. For 
then to predicate a representational or expressive property of Michelangelo’s 
Pietà, say, is to make a perfectly straightforward literal predication. There 1s 
nothing left over for the special predicative work of ‘artistic identification’. The 
only possible reason for featuring such an effort would be to draw attention to the 
fact that such ‘predication’ is not meant literally (because, of course, artworks are 
not real entities). The difference between the is of exastence or identity and the is 
of artistic identification is, on the argument, nothing more than the difference 
between the is of existence and the is of predication. If Danto means something 
more, he must say what it is. (I do not believe that what he has in mind can be 
recovered coherently.) 

I shall msk one final passage from Danto, which (I hope) will collect in one 
place all the complexities of his doctrine. I think it 1s fair to say that Danto 
believes himself to have been helped to grasp the difference between an artwork 
and a ‘mere real thing’ by Wittgenstein’s well-known question about the 
difference between raising my arm and my arm’s msing. I cannot say that Danto 
subscnbes to Wittgenstein’s solution. He does not. But he does find that similar 
bodily movements may be linked to very different human actions in much the 
same way as indiscernibly different ‘red squares’ may, as in his famous 
thought-experiment, be found in very different artworks. Danto actually says: 


18 See, for instance, Joseph Margolis, Histoned Thought, Constructed World A Conceptual Primer for the 
Tum of the Millenntum (Berkeley Califorma U.P , 1995) 
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The difference between a basic action and a mere bodily movement 1s paralleled in 
many ways by the differences between an artwork and a mere thing, and the 
subtractionistic query [Wittgenstein’s] may be matched with another one here, which 
asks what 1s left over when we subtract the red square of canvas from ‘Red Square’ 
[one of the imaginary paintings of Danto’s set of mdiscernibly different paintings]. 
(TC, p. 5) 


There are two lessons to be drawn from this: I shall come to them ın a 
moment. But bear in mind that Danto had employed the same theme, in an 
earlier volume (Analytical Philosophy of Action, ch. 2, 4v), which he applies here, in 
some remarks about Giotto’s treatment of the life of Christ, in the Arena Chapel. 
His point, here, is that, ın six panels of the Arena, Giotto represents Christ with 
a raised arm but performing six different actions. Of the series, Danto says: 


Since the raised arm is invariantly present, these performative differences [on Chnist’s 
part] must be explained through vanations in context, and while it may be true 
context alone will not consntute the differences and that we must invoke Chnist’s 
intentions and purposes, still, we cannot overestimate the extent to which context 
penetrates purpose. (TC, p. 4)! 


Danto believes that Wittgenstein’s answer to his own question is, effectively 
‘zero’, which he (Danto) does not accept. He actually opposes Wittgenstein (and, 
therefore, the counterpart solution regarding artworks) because Ae thinks that it 
would commit us to an identity between bodily movement and action and 
between ‘material object’ and artwork (TC, pp. 4-5). I share Danto’s objection, 
whether or not it happens to provide an accurate reading of Wittgenstein. But if 
you look carefully at what Danto says about the Giotto panels, you will see that, 
in opposing the identity claim, he assigns the differences among the actions 
(involving the same bodily movement) to the contribution of the encompassing 
context that we independently supply. 

The implication (for Danto) is this: first, that a bodily movement and its 
accompanying context are separable—one lacks intentional features and the other is 
cast essentially in intentional terms; and, second, that action is nothing more than the 
‘transfiguration’ (not ‘transformation’) of a bodily movement by its being imaginatively 
‘identified’ in an appropriate context. This strikes me as unlikely, unnecessary, overly 
complicated, counterintuitive, ultimately incoherent, hardly reconcilable with the 
usual fluency of cultural life, and no more than an odd form of dualism regarding 
nature and culture. 

Danto’s solution requires that context be objectively assigned ‘real things’ that 
lack intentionally freighted cultural properties—by culturally apt selves, who of 
course themselves inhabit an intentionalized world. I have already aired my 


? Danto is quotng himself from Analytical Philosophy of Acton (Cambndge Cambndge University 
Press, 1973) 
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objection to affirming a realism of selves and denying realist standing to whatever 
speech, action, or art they utter. A simple alternative to Danto’s theory might go 
like this: actions are real, are embodied in bodily movements, are uttered in 
accord with the enabling cultural practices of our society, and, as a result, really 
do possess and exhibit (discernibly) intentional properties. I cannot see any good 
reason to oppose such a reading. 

The short truth is that Danto views art as the rhetorical effect of an artist’s 
treating some ‘real thing’ metaphorically. Thus, at the end of Transfiguration, he 
says of Brillo Box: 


the work vindicates its claim to be art by propounding a brash metaphor: the brillo- 
box-as-work-of-art. And in the end this transfiguration of 2 commonplace object 
transforms nothing in the artworld. It only brings to consciousness the structures of 
art which, to be sure, required a certain historical development before that metaphor 


was possible. (TC, p. 208) 


The ‘structure of art’ is, then, in the mind of the artist (or ‘percipient’), not in any 
public artwork it 1s an imaginative ‘context’ we bring to certain ‘mere real things.’ 
But what Danto says here is either not ontology at all but a reminder of the sense 
in which understanding art is tantamount to understanding ourselves; or, if it is 
ontology, then it confirms what I have already said, namely that, for Danto, 
artworks simply do not exist. 

I rest my case. 


Joseph Margolis, Department of Philosophy, Temple University, Philadelphia, PA 19122, 
USA. 
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THE REDEMPTION OF ART 
M. E. L. Whibley 


PREAMBLE 


Ir ts hardly striking that Iris Murdoch has an elevated view of art. She is, after 
all, both a novelist and a philosopher—an artist who believes the artistic enter- 
prise is the best means of conveying goodness to a secular, post-Christian world. 
Art takes the place of science, philosophy, and religion in making truth accessible 
to the person-in-the-street; it is a ‘high substitute for the spiritual and the 
speculative life’.! 

Yet surprisingly, Iris Murdoch also writes as a Platonist, which is problematic 
since Plato clearly believes art is beyond redemption. This difficulty inspired The 
Fire and the Sun, a book that is both exposition and disagreement, and which 
undergirds the positive reinterpretation of Plato’s aesthetics found in Metaphysics 
as a Guide to Morals.* 

The first section of this article, ‘Images of Moral Deformity’, will track the 
moral, metaphysical, and religious features of Plato’s negative view of art, 
highlighting Ins Murdoch’s creative reply—her claim that ‘art reveals the real’ 
(F&S, p. 84). In place of Plato’s divided epistemology of rational knowledge 
versus irrational opinion, she substitutes the unified, post-Kantian, Romantic 
imagination. This ‘Aesthetic Imagination’ is the subject of the second section, for 
its elevation allows Iris Murdoch to overcome Plato’s distinction between 
philosophical truth and art and to secure the redemption of the aesthetic realm. 


I IMAGES OF MORAL DEFORMITY 


(i) Plato has a ‘layered’ critique of art. At one level his objection ıs an ethical 
one—art does not promote moral rectitude. The offerings and images of the artist 
are ‘baneful’ because they possess the power to infect the moral well-being of the 
nation’s youth. Plato would like to ‘obliterate many obnoxious passages’ from the 


1 L Murdoch, The Fire and the Sun (hereafter F&S) (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1977), p 86. 

2 In Fictional Points of View (Ithaca, NY: Cornell U.P , 1996), Peter Lamarque offers a more sympa- 
thetic unterpretation of Ins Murdoch’s position than the one presented here, arguing that 2 shared 
commutment to truth and goodness overrides this particular difference between Ins Murdoch and 
her primary mentor. 
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writings of Homer and Hesiod on this account (Republic 386). It 1s not that there 
is anything unpoetic or aesthetically unpleasing about these texts; on the contrary, 
the danger Plato associates with art increases with the level of ‘poetical charm’. 
The greater the poet, the more seductive the lie. 

For Plato, art 1s born in the irrational part of the soul, the home of passion and 
sensation. It fosters ummorality ın the young and impressionable and it must, 
therefore, be suppressed, controlled, and finally overcome. 

How does Iris Murdoch deal with this moral objection to art—Plato’s view 
that ıt imitates that which is neither good nor true? Firstly, she says quite 
baldly that Plato did not do justice to ‘the unique truth-conveying capacities of 
art’ (F&S, p. 85). She attempts to rectify this failure by distinguishing between 
good art and bad art, a distinction that allows her to leave the basic structure of 
the Platonic cntique intact Art can still be an object of scorn. Yet she is careful 
not to place too harsh a prohibition even against bad art. It ıs far better, she says 
in Metaphysics as a Guide to Morals, to read a silly magazine than to brood about 
vengeance. Earlier, in The Fire and The Sun she puts ıt more strongly: 


How, when, whether bad art (of which of course there 1s a great deal) is morally 
damaging is, as we know, a deep question not easily answered Por great art to exaust a 
general practice of art must exist, and even trivial art 1s a fairly harmless consolaticn, 
as Plato himself seems prepared to admit in the Laws (F&S, pp. 77-78) 


On another, deeper level, Iris Murdoch 1s not prepared to rest content with this 
distinction. Both good and bad art are capable of being redeemed. It 1s possible 
for the artist as well as the philosopher to make the journey out of the Cave. To — 
facilitate this movement she blurs Plato’s sharp distinction between the visible 
world of changing appearances and the eternal still world of the invisible Forms. 
Plato 1s adamant that there is no access to the Forms from the visible world. Yet 
for Ins Murdoch, the visible world is a place where the vision of the Form of the 
Good can readily be accessed. The reality of the ordinary reveals the Good. 

When the artist ‘attends’ closely to his or her subject matter, something 
approximating the ‘vision of the Good’ is realized. Iris Murdoch uses an example 
from painting, a still-life by Cezanne. The artist lovingly contemplates the objects 
before him until he sees them ‘as they are’. The vision of reality 1s then translated 
into a composition on canvas. In company with a fairly substantial tradition, Iris 
Murdoch has the artist seeing the truth about the world. With the help of the art 
object the client also sees things ‘as they are’ Even if this is so, it is not Plato’s 
view For Plato, to ‘see’ the physical world and its artefacts, 1s to see that it is 
essentially illusory, or at best changeable. Attending to the physical world will not 
reveal the sort of moral knowledge or even the aptitude for moral knowledge that 
Iris Murdoch finds in this process of aesthetic ‘attention’. 


3 For an alternative mterpretaton of the so-called ‘realism’ of Ins Murdoch, see Genevieve Lloyd, 
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She wants to strengthen the relation between art and ethics by arguing there is 
more to art than mere opimon or shadowy, unreal appearances. So she turns to 
Kant who bridges art and ethics with his claim that beauty is (or can be) a symbol 
of morality. Kant allows the world of sense, with its naturally beautiful objects 
and its man-made artefacts, to figure or symbolize the moral in ways that Plato 
does not. He sees the relationship between the moral and the beautiful as plainly 
demonstrable. We use morally laden terms to describe beautiful natural or art 
objects. We talk about ‘majestic trees’ and ‘modest colours’. Furthermore, the 
sorts of feelings and ‘states of mind’ evoked by beautiful objects (artworks 
included) are akin to the high states ‘produced by moral judgements’. 

Iris Murdoch seizes upon this concession to art, but takes it a lot further than 
Kant, who was careful to point out the limitations of the analogy. For Iris 
Murdoch, art not only symbolizes the good, it practically incarnates it. She does 
not have Kant’s residual Platonic mistrust of sensuous objects to hold her back. 
Art is not debarred from the higher realm of morality simply because of its strong 
connection with the material world. 


(ii) Aside from the moral cavil, Plato also has a deep metaphysical objection to art, 
an objection that is tied up with his understanding of the way human beings 
think and know. In terms of his hierarchy of opinion and truth, the knowledge of 
artists languishes along with that of the sophists in the bottom-most, basest realm 
of opinion (eikasia). It ıs'a debased, false knowledge—mimetic, imagistic, and 
irrational. There is a clear-cut division between this lowly sphere and the higher 
sphere of true knowledge. In the higher domain the lovers of wisdom attain to 
greater and purer degrees of tmageless rational truth. Truth such as this cannot be 
found between the pages of a book, carved in marble, or splashed across a canvas. 
Even poetry directly inspired by the gods fails to attain to the punty of rational truth. 

For Plato, then, truth cannot be reproduced in art or as art. Not even great art 
escapes the critique, for it ‘shares in the same spirit’ (Republic 377) and, one might 
add, structural constraints of lesser art. A metaphysical objection affects both 
good and bad examples. This is a significant point, since Iris Murdoch wants to 
save great art and use Plato’s critique as ammunition against bad art only.‘ 

The distinction between good art and bad art might serve Iris Murdoch’s 
purposes very well, but it is scarcely consistent with Plato, who believes that all art 
shares the same spirit. Plato might say, even of good art, that it mimes the 
philosophical process of attaining truth. The artist or client attains the false 
transcendence of an imaginative journey out of the Cave. The fact that a 





‘Ins Murdoch on the Ethical Significance of Truth’, Philosophy end Literature, vol 6, nos 1 and 2 
(1982), pp 62-75. Lloyd takes the view that Ins Murdoch’s ‘Good’ 1s the actvity of arnsuc 
self-transcendence, rather than an objective reality 

4 This disuncnon is accepted without muasm by Ehzabeth Dippke in her discussion of Ins 
Murdoch's ‘Art and Theory’ in Work for the Spirt (London Methuen, 1982) 
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particular work is an unusually effective imitation of the truth or of truth-seeking 
cannot alter its ontological status. 

In order to raise art to the same level as morality, Iris Murdoch makes a 
fundamental change to Plato’s metaphysical schema. The redemption of art goes 
right to the metaphysical roots. Iris Murdoch breaches the sharp division Plato 
sets up between the intelligible and the sensual, between the world of opinion 
and the world of knowledge. Art is no longer restricted to the darkest depths of 
the Cave. Even Plato’s Good is coloured by the paintbrush of the artist, and the 
world of the senses becomes a place where the Good can, after all, be found. Iris 
Murdoch is against the separation of the Forms, and as a result the sharp and 
explicit distinctions Plato makes are lost or blurred. She sees the possibility for 
this within Plato himself: ‘He kept emphasizing the imageless remoteness of the 
Good, yet kept returning in his exposition to the most elaborate uses of art’ (F&S, 
p. 87). 

This unavoidable paradox in Plato’s system is perhaps the most obvious justi- 
fication for the ‘redemption of the aesthetic’. What of Plato’s own considerable 
artistry? The dialogues are works of art adorned by many a vivid word-picture. If 
Plato is an artist, then art must be acceptable at the highest level. But perhaps this 
blurs the clear line Plato has drawn around his target. Philosophy does not shade 
off into some or other art-form. It ıs only in this century that the boundaries 
around art and non-art have become so blurred. Art, for Plato, 1s clearly definable. 
It is music, theatre, poetry. It is ‘craft’—making things. Philosophy is another case 
entirely. When it comes to philosophy he recommends the plainest possible style. 
It is to be discursive, rational, imageless. Iris Murdoch makes good use of the fact 
that he does not always adhere strictly to this; that image and metaphor and myth 
are often in evidence. 

The classic example ıs the Timaeus, a dialogue Iris Murdoch finds particularly 
helpful. It is, she believes, both work of art in its own right and portrait of the 
idea] artist or Demiurge. She builds her aesthetic round these two important 
notions. The Demiurge, she says, 1s moved by love of the Forms to 


attempt to imitate them in another medium. Like the mortal artist he fails, both 
because the other medium cannot (as he is well aware) reproduce the original, and 
because the material resists his conceptions and his powers. The result is a quite 
different entity, which is the ‘best possible’. (F&S, p. 52) 


Iris Murdoch says, as Plato does not, that the Demiurge figure functions as an 
ideal artist, one who serves as a model for all creative activity. If the imagination 
of the artist is fixed attentively, unpossessively, and humbly upon goodness, he or 
she cannot fail to produce good art. It will not be perfect—perfection eludes even 
the greatest artists—but it will be ‘the best possible’. In order to create good art 
the mortal artist must share in the nature and operation of the Demiurge. 
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She is careful not to make her mortal artist into a small-scale version of the 
Demiurge, however. The sort of art that Iris Murdoch sees her holy, wise artist 
producing is humble. There is no attempt to rival the great artistic enterprise of 
the Timaeus. The small, contingent art-forms of Zen Buddhism and the ımageless 
patterning of Islamıc art are good examples of the sort of art Iris Murdoch 
believes meets the implicit Platonic criteria. It is art in which the artist has 
surrendered ‘his personal will to the rhythm of divine thought’ (F&S, p. 58). 

There are several problems with the way Iris Murdoch creates an opening for 
art through the loophole of the Timaeus. Firstly, her paean to Eastern art (some of 
which might even qualify as anti-art) is not quite consistent with the way she 
elsewhere defends the traditional grand novel or play. Zen art, she says, rejects the 
tropes, illusions, and references of Western art. It has, by contrast, a throwaway 
simplicity. (‘In a few strokes, the pointless presence, the thereness, of the plant, 
the animal, the man.’5) Zen art has an affinity with Platonism because both aim at 
achieving a pure cognitive state in which subject and object ‘simply exist as one’ 
(MGM, p. 245). This, says Iris Murdoch, 1s an experience of what truth is like. It 
is a place where the moral and the aesthetic join. Rejecting the grandeur of 
Western art, Zen art reflects the sort of ‘quality of consciousness’ that Plato was 
driving at. So far so good. The problem lies in the fact that Iris Murdoch wants to 
save the grand Western aesthetic tradition as well. It is not only Zen art that 
reveals truth. So also do Shakespeare and Henry James. 

The humble role assigned to the quiet unpretentious non-art—the ‘surrender 
to the divine rhythm’ that she finds exemplified so well in Zen art—starts to 
swell out into precisely the sort of rival metaphysical system that Plato sought 
to counteract. When she champions Western art, Iris Murdoch starts making 
metaphysical claims about the scope of artistic vision that Plato would not 
accept. This is the second problem with the adoption of the Timaeus myth as a 
model of artistic method. Iris Murdoch 1s allowing, as Plato did not, that on 
some level, a vision of the Forms is accessible to the artist; that the artist is 
somehow capable of emulating the Demiurge and capturing this vision in word, 
or paint, or note. 

Aesthetic contemplation yields a clear vision of the way things are—as in the 
Cezanne example. But can Plato’s Timaeus really be interpreted this way? In 
Plato’s terms, imaginative contemplation of the natural world cannot hope to 
produce the sort of result Iris Murdoch wishes. Cezanne could stare at a bow! of 
fruit for all eternity without ever discovering its deeper truth. It simply does not 
have one. The most that can be said of the material object is that it points to an 
immaterial reality existing beyond it. 

Iris Murdoch’s analogical use of the Timaeus myth creates a further problem. 
Art becomes an exercise ın metaphysics. 


5 I, Murdoch, Metaphysics as a Guide to Morals (hereafter MGM) (London Penguin, 1993), p. 245 
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Good art ‘explains’ truth itself, by manifesting deep conceptual connections, Truth is 
clarification, Justice, compassion This manifestation of internal relations is an image 
of metaphysics. (MGM, p. 321) 


There are times when she even privileges art over metaphysics. In The 
Sovereignty of Good she calls it the place of humanity’s ‘most fundamental insight’ 
and ‘the centre to which the more uncertain steps of metaphysics must constantly 
return’.® Iris Murdoch appears to be arguing that art can demonstrate a Platonic 
unity of parts and whole; that ıt can show the interconnectedness of the Forms. 
What is more, it can do this even more effectively than traditional philosophy. 

Underlying this whole discussion 1s a critical difference between Iris Murdoch 
and Plato: her view of art as omnipresent, ubiquitous. It is not possible to escape 
the reach of the aesthetic. There is art at all points along the divided line. There 
is artistry involved in the simple retelling of the day’s events. We are all artists. 
Experience itself is ‘aesthetically worked’. Religious activity and belief are also 
cluttered with images and artistry. Even the Good itself, the elusive object of the 
highest philosophical attention, 1s not free from art. At the end of Metaphysics as a 
Guide to Morals Iris Murdoch calls the Form of the Good a ‘metaphysical picture’, 
an aesthetic creation. 

The old ‘quarrel’ between philosophy and poetry, metaphysics and art, ends in 
a peaceful pact, ‘like the pact in the Philebus between reason and pleasure’ (F&S, 
p. 87). 


(iii) This pact is extended to cover the religious dimension of Plato’s quarrel with art, 
his belief that art can damage the spiritual well-being of the populace through its 
false, anthropomorphic claims about the gods. Instead, Plato believes that that 
which 1s higher—truly moral and truly divine—is ultimately umageless. 

Although Ins Murdoch agrees high religion 1s ultimately umageless and that the 
key iconoclastic insight ıs in principle sound, she nevertheless sees the visible 
world and its artefacts as a sacrament of the highest spintual reality. She does not 
want a world without icons, myths, and stories. 


Good art, thought of as symbolic force rather than statement, provides a stirring image 
of a pure transcendent value, a steady visible enduring higher good, and perhaps 
provides for many people, in an unreligious age without prayer or sacraments, their 
clearest experience of something grasped as separate and precious and beneficial and 
held quietly and unpossessively in the attention (FGS, pp. 77-78) 


This is the religious benefit of art. It is presented here as 2 sacrament purifying 
the aesthetic consciousness. There is no such sacrament in Plato. For Plato the 
gap between the Good and art is too great for art to have a mediating, sacramental 
role. It is a qualitative as well as a quantitative difference. This is why he chooses 





* I. Murdoch, The Sovereignty of Good (London. Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1984), p 73 
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mathematics rather than art as a bridge between the world and the Forms. It 
is doubtless harder—though not impossible—to make a pseudo-sacramental, 
magical intermediary out of a geometncal theorem. Mathematics, for Plato, has a 
purity that art does not share. By pointing beyond itself, it can image the divine, 
and lead us to a vision of the Forms. Ins Murdoch, on the other hand, says art 
leads us to the Forms, but this showing occurs within the parameters of the 
matenal work—as its value dimension The religious objection to art is overcome 
through a relocation of the divine within the world. (‘There is nowhere else.”) 


U AESTHETIC IMAGINATION 


The key to Iris Murdoch’s ‘redemption of art’ lies in her promotion of the 
imagination as the successor to Platonic and Kantan Reason. She divinizes the 
aesthetic sphere by elevating imagination over Reason, or merging the two into a 
single faculty. 

Plato’s separation of poetry from philosophy and art from morality, stems from 
his dmision of the soul into parts, rational and irrational. The higher part of the 
soul knows the eternal truths of Reason, the Forms, the Good. Imagination, 
however, belongs in the lowest sphere, the element which does not ‘understand 
the discourse of Reason’ and most readily falls ‘under the spell of images and 
phantoms’ (Timaeus 71). 

Reason, then, is divine, immortal, and pure, and has only that which is highest 
as its object. Imagination, by contrast, is fallible and mortal with a corres- 
pondingly lowly object. While the immortal part of the soul is able to make nght 
judgements about the sensible, the lower has no part in the higher. This schema 
does little for the status of art and Iris Murdoch does not dwell upon it. She turns 
instead to Kant who also distinguishes between imagination and Reason, and for 
whom imagination gains a new importance. 

The imagination, for Kant, is at the very hub of human understanding and 
existence From a position of centrality ıt performs a mediating role. Mediation 
occurs in two directions Firstly, in the Critique of Pure Reason, Kant says the 
imagination is a faculty mediating between sense and thought. This is its epistem- 
ological function. It constructs the spatial and temporal environment within 
which sensory objects are recognized and conceptualized. 

Secondly, Kant believes the imagination comprehends something of the world 
beyond the senses—the noumenal sphere, or the supersensible, although he does 
emphasize that we cannot have determinate knowledge of this realm. The 
‘knowledge’ of the supersensible afforded by the imagination is reflective, 
heunstic. 

When he talks about judgements of beauty, about judgements of sublimity and 
teleology, Kant implies that the imagination can provide reflective knowledge 
about how things really are. This is where the connection with art comes in. An 
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artist of genius produces a poem about the majesty of God, for example, ın which 
he or she employs symbols to ‘express’ the inexpressible Ideas of Reason. Only 
those who know how to ride freely on the wings of imagination will be able to 
find the appropriate forms of expression for these Ideas. The artist of genius 
mediates, then, between the indeterminate supersensible realm and the realm of 
nature. 

Plato’s split between imagination and Reason is now breached as the two 
faculties are brought together into a productive partnership. Iris Murdoch takes 
all this a step further In her view imagination is rational, rationality is imagin- 
ative. In an early essay, “Vision and Choice in Morality’, she calls the imagination 
‘Reason’s alter ego’.” This unified faculty no longer has distinct objects of 
knowledge: sensible/supersensible; changeable/eternal, ¢tc. There is only one 
reality and ıt 1s located firmly upon the Earth. The imagination is now concerned 
with both the objects of sense and the objects of Reason. Kant’s ‘supersensible’ 
and Plato’s ‘intelligible’ share the same immanent reality as Cezanne’s bowl of 
fruit. It 1s no longer necessary to embark upon flights of any kind. Here is all 
there is and the art object reveals this ‘hereness’ ın all its solidity. Unifying the 
faculties somehow reveals a unified reality. (Dualism is overcome: not such an 
arcane idea after all’ [MGM, p. 245].) 

This view, with its Kantian underpinnings, completely undermines Plato’s 
divided line. Because she ıs keen to minimize her break with Plato, Iris Murdoch 
introduces the distinction between imagination and fantasy to replace Plato’s 
reason/imagination dichotomy. She then reads her distinction back into the 
Dialogues. ‘Fantasy’ ıs presented as the debased ‘other’ of the imagination. Like 
imagination, fantasy can be found at work in art, ethics, and religion. While 
imagination, properly exercised, is a sort of ‘unselfing’, fantasy feeds the greedy 
ego with lies. There is a place, she says, for a ‘distinction between trapped egoistic 
fantasy, and imagination as a faculty of transcendence’ (MGM, p. 86). Plato, she 
says, ‘teaching by images and myths . . . acknowledges high imagination as 
creative stirring spint, attempting to express and embody what is perfectly good, 
but extremely remote, a picture which implicitly allows a redemption of art’ 
(MGM, p. 320). The new categories of ‘high imagination’ and ‘debased fantasy’ 
give a sense of what Plato was driving at—the distance separating truth from 
falsity—‘without claiming to think both sides of the barrier’ (MGM, p. 321) 

Basically what she is saying is this: high imagination is as far removed from 
debased fantasy as Reason is from opinion. The Cave is to be rebuilt within the 
sensuous world. There is still a deep divide between truth and falsity. Murdoch’s 
plausible argument falters because she is forced to admit that even great art can be 
defiled by fantasy. The good art—bad art, imagination—fantasy distinction falls 


7 L Murdoch, ‘Vision and Choice in Morality’, in 1 T Ramsey (ed), Chnstan Eths and 
Contemporary Philosophy (London: SCM Press, 1966), p 212 (footnote). 
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down at the grey place in the middle where one shades into the other. Plato has a 
divided line, not a continuum. There 1s a qualitative as well as a quantitative 
distinction. Reason is divine, immortal. Imagination is fallible and mortal. 

In summary, Iris Murdoch ‘demythologizes’ Plato’s distinction between 
imagination and Reason. Imagination does the job of Reason; it is no longer 
possible to separate rational moral philosophy from creative, aesthetic pursuits. 
Thus ethics (which used to be the domain of Reason) and art (the product of 
imagination) become entangled. Plato sees virtue as knowledge and knowledge is 
always a product of Reason. When it comes to morality, Kant also separates 
imagination from Reason, although, as noted, he does allow the imagination a 
greater scope than Plato. Kant nevertheless still keeps ethics and aesthetics firmly 
separate. Beauty symbolizes morality; it does not dissolve into it. Iris Murdoch, 
who has taken the relationship between Reason and imagination even further 
than Kant, cannot argue that virtue 1s rational knowledge. Virtue has to be 
re-envisaged. In her reinterpretation, imagination becomes the source of both art 
and morality. The quality of imaginative attention brought to bear writing a 
novel, painting a mural, or even tidying a house, is equivalent to the quality of 
attention brought to bear upon moral decisions. ‘Virtue is dynamic and creative, 
a passionate attention directed toward what is good’ (MGM, p. 320). Virtue is 
now an art-form, indeed the highest art-form. 

Herein lies the deep contradiction unsettling Ins Murdoch’s philosophical 
system. She eschews relativism and seeks to retain moral absolutes. It 1s unlikely, 
however, that her creative, yet misleading interpretation of Plato’s aesthetic 
theory allows her to promote art as a vehicle for moral knowledge, without doing 
violence to the original Platonic schema. 


Margaret Whibley, 9 Mamarı Street, Kilbirme, Wellington, New Zealand. 
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NIETZSCHE AND THE PARADOX OF 
TRAGEDY 
Amy Price 


IN THIS paper I examine Friedrich Nietzsche’s later writings on tragic drama. I 
claim that these thoughts are primarily devoted to deciphering the tragic 
response. Whilst this concern with the nature and significance of tragic art 
remains consistent with Nietzsche’s project in The Birth of Tragedy, the exam- 
ination of the tragic response, and its subsequent value, are but a part of the 
overarching cultural diagnostics of the early work. The strength of The Birth of 
Tragedy lies in 1ts exploration and explanation of what makes tragic experiences in 
art possible: the kinds of people, social conditions, music, and art that must be in 
order for this unique phenomenon and response to anse. The notorious mission 
of the book is Nietzsche’s attempt to understand the foundational conditions 
prevalent in the Greeks and their dramas so that he can then more readily defend 
a reincarnation (and the value of this reincarnation) in the work of Richard 
Wagner. Nietzsche’s later writings, however, are exclusively concerned with the 
nature and value of the tragic experience. Abandoning the monolithic meta- 
physical explanation evident in The Birth of Tragedy he now invokes a more finely 
tuned assessment of the emotional, psychological, and physiological responses to 
representations of the ugly. As his mature reflection on The Birth of Tragedy, the 
‘Attempt at a Self-Criticism’, evidences, the basic attitudes that Nietzsche 
possesses concerning the value of artistic representations of tragic events deviate 
little from juvenilia to mature thought. But, in later writings, the terms and 
arguments in which these views are cashed out possess a coherency—and hence 
lend a stability to their conclusions—that is often felt to be lacking in the theses 
of The Birth of Tragedy, which depend upon a questionable metaphysics and are 
couched in suggestive imagery and Wagnerian apology. 


I INTRODUCTION 


There is a problem in the philosophy of art that 1s motivated by Aristotle’s 
discussion, in the Poetics, of our response to tragic drama.' If the tragic emotions 


| Anstotle, Poetics, trans Stephen Halliwell (Chapel Hill. The Unversity of North Carolina Press, 
1987), chs 6 and 14 
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(fear and pity) are essentially painful, how is it that we derive pleasure from tragic 
dramas that essentially involve or are defined by or awaken these normally painful 
emotions? And assuming that we celebrate tragic dramas such as Euripides’ 
Bacchae or Shakespeare’s King Lear precisely because of the experiences that they 
provide, what could account for this value, given that emotionally disagreeable 
experiences in themselves (the events and the attendant emotions) are not so 
valued? Nietzsche’s later writings on tragedy are primarily devoted to deciphenng 
this classic problem. My argument is that Nietzsche’s analysis of (i) the 
distinction between the value of tragic drama as art and the value of our experience 
of tragic drama, and (i1) what tragic pleasure is actually pleasure in, possesses an 
explanatory power lacking in other accounts. I will concentrate on the philo- 
sophies of Aristotle, Schopenhauer, and Hume. Interpretations of Aristotle’s 
philosophy attempt to explain tragic pleasure through his mechanism of katharsis. 
Schopenhauer claims that the pleasure in and value of tragedy lie in its clear and 
compelling demonstration of the metaphysics of the meaning and scope of 
human action.? And Hume believes that the pleasure that we take in the beauty of 
the artistry of the play captures and reverses the strength and hedonic tone of the 
emotions of pity and fear that we experience for the tragic characters.? Hence, I 
shall examine Nietzsche’s later observations and determine the scope and worth 
of their contnbution to the explanation of the nature and the value of the tragic 
emotions. 


H THE NATURE OF THE TRAGIC EMOTIONS 


The philosophical quest to understand the nature of our response to represented 
tragedy has, historically, centred around the attempt to come to terms with the 
oxymoronic idea of ‘tragic pleasure’. Why do we enjoy the dramatic portrayal of 
vice, deceit, human corruption, and death? Aristotle’s notion of katharsis has been 
interpreted‘as locating the pleasure of tragic drama in the quiet that follows the 
forced arousal and subsequent purgation of the socially debilitating emotions of 
pity and fear. Schopenhauer holds that we delight in the artistic representation of 
a rejection of a world whose design is necessarily contrary to all human happiness 
and, in this way, feel the pleasure of the hero’s renunciation as if it were our own. 
Hume posits an associationist theory of emotional response which holds that 
when two hedonically opposite emotions are simultaneously evoked by the 
drama, the stronger of the two—and Hume believes this to be our pleasure in the 
artistic spectacle—will necessarily capture and reverse the strength and direction 





2 See Arthur Schopenhauer, The World as Will and Representation, trans. E FP. J Payne (New York. 
Dover, 1969), vol L, §51, and vol H, 937. 

3 See David Hume, ‘Of Tragedy’, Essays. Moral, Political and Literary (Oxford: Oxford U.P , 1963) 

4 And Nietzsche believes this to be the correct mterpretanon. See Malcolm Budd, Values of Art 
Pictures, Poetry and Music (London Allen Lane, The Penguin Press, 1995), p. 110, n 43 
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of the weaker: we essentially feel our pain as pleasure. While ostensibly resolving 
the paradox, these theories fail to give a comprehensive and convincing account 
of the tragic emotions. These failures, as recognized by Nietzsche, will become 
apparent ın my discussion of Nietzsche’s subsequent attempt to solve the puzzle. 
Nietzsche offers two explanations as to why we might enjoy or find pleasure ın 
tragic art. They occur in The Gay Science and Beyond Good and Evil, respectively. 


The Greeks liked to hear people speak well... . Even of passion on the stage they 
demanded that it should speak well, and they endured the unnaturalness of dramatic 
verse with rapture... . [The Greeks] did everything to counteract the elementary 
effect of images that might arouse fear and pity—for they did not want fear and pity... 
The Athenian went to the theatre in order to hear beautiful speeches. 


That which constitutes the painful voluptuousness of tragedy 1s cruelty; that which 
produces a pleasing effect in so-called tragic pity . derives ıts sweetness solely from 
the ingredient of cruelty moed in with it .. [W]e must put aside the thick-witted 
psychology of former times which had to teach of cruelty only that it had its origin 
in the sight of the sufferings of others: there 1s also an abundant, over-abundant 
enjoyment of one’s own suffering, of making oneself suffer . . $ 


These two passages, however, prima facie appear to reaffirm the paradox under 
question: for how can the spectator ‘not want fear and pity’ and at the same time 
find ‘enjoyment [ın] one’s own suffering’? The confusion is cleared when we 
recognize that (1) Nietzsche is analysing two distinct pleasures, pleasures with 
distinct intentional objects; and (1i) that neither of these pleasures is the stuff of 
paradoxes. The first pleasure described, that in beautiful speeches, is sumply the 
Humean pleasure in the artistry, whilst the second, our pleasure in feeling 
pain, is a second-order response, and as such is not actually a component of the 
experience of the play but a response to our experience of the play. Neither 
pleasure can be said to be in the clutches of a paradox. The first is aesthetic 
pleasure, pleasure in the beautiful. The second does not have the drama as its 
object: pleasure ın experiencing the emotions aroused by tragedy is not pleasure 
in the tragedy. This pleasure, when appearing as such a second-order response, is 
not a necessary part of the experience of tragic drama, but an expression of the 
attitude of the sufferer to his pain. This expression, while extremely interesting for 
Nietzsche, and a prelude to his discussion of the value of tragedy, does not exhibit 
the properties of a philosophical paradox.’ 


3 P W Nietrsche, The Gay Sdence, trans Walter Kaufmann (New York Vintage Books, 1974), §80 

§ F W Nietesche, Beyond Good and Esd, trans R.J Hollingdale (London. Penguin Books, 1990), 
§229 

7 In her well-known paper "The Pleasures of Tragedy’, American Philosophical Quarterty, vol. 20 (1983), 
pp 95-104, Susan L, Feagin offers a simular account in term of ‘meta-response’ But whereas 
Nietgsche’s spectator in Beyond Good end Evil derves pleasure from feeling pain, Feagin’s derives 
pleasure from being the kind of person who can feel pain Malcolm Budd, Valves of Art, pp 
117—118, esp. n $7, recognizes that these pleasures, being responses to our feelings and not to the 
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Nietzsche’s distinctions make us aware that when (and if) we do talk about 
tragic pleasure, that 1s, pleasure in the tragic art itself, we are involved in a 
confusion. This confusion 1s generated by a failure to distinguish between (i) the 
feelings (often non-hedonistic) that ensue from the recognition that an expen- 
ence is valuable and réwarding and (i1) the feelings that ensue from engagement 
with the quotidian objects of pleasure. Once we heed this distinction, we see how 
little an account of pleasure figures in an analysis of our experience of tragedy. We 
are not pleased with the dismemberment of Pentheus or the blinding of 
Gloucester in the same sense that we are pleased by a delicious meal or a happy 
wedding. Or (1f we must avoid the charge that this merely amounts to a 
difference between fiction and reality), we are not pleased by Desdemona’s death 
in the same sense that we are pleased with the eventual and deserved union of 
Tom Jones and Sophia Western. Tragic pleasure 1s not pleasure that something 1s 
the case. In fact we are rarely pleased about anything in the plot of a tragedy. 
Nietzsche affirms this distinction in The Will to Power where he says that the 
tragic drama presents ‘such terrible images to knowledge that “Epicurean delight” 
is out of the question. Only a Dionysian joy is sufficient’. The explanation of this 
‘Dionysian joy’ is the key to Nietzsche’s philosophy of tragic drama and will be 
addressed below. But that which this bnef passage highlights is Nietzsche’s 
observation that we may be pleased with the artistry—the beautiful speeches—or 
the philosophy of human perseverance that informs the characters reactions to 
their situations, but neither the speeches nor the philosophy would be rewarding 
or pleasing if they did not in fact move us to pity and fear.? Pleasure, in fact, is not 
at the heart of the philosophical problem of tragic drama, as its existence in the 
overall expenence is derivative at best, and inappropnate at worst. 

Moreover, the fear and pity that the Greeks, according to The Gay Science, 
wished to avoid is not the fear and pity that is welcomed in the passage from 
Beyond Good and Evil. The Greeks did not want the pessumustic fear of Schopen- 
hauer, or the pity in which ‘Aristotle . . . saw . . . a morbid and dangerous 
condition which one did well to get at from time to time with a purgative’,’° 





tragedy, are not essential to the nature of tragedy or its intrinsic value. Notice how, in their 
respective attempts to make the tragic pleasure non-paradoxical, Aristotle, Hume and Schopen- 
hauer also construe it as a meta-response. I will argue that Nietzsche's non-hedonic notion of 
‘Dionysian joy’ is different in important respects from these second-order pleasurable responses. 

£ §r10a9, trans Walter Kaufrnann and R J Hollingdale (New York Vintage Books, 1968) 

? Cf Flint Schier, “The Claims of Tragedy’, Philosophical Papers, vol XVII (1989) no 1, p. 19, who 
also nouces that our admiranon of the artistry of a tragic performance is dependent upon that 
artistry moving us to fear and pity’ ‘We don't admire [Schofield’s performance of Lear] sumply 
because it possesses ments that we would appreciate even if it failed to move us. On the contrary, 
our admiration for Schofield’s diction would hardly move us to admure his performance if that 
performance did not move us to pity and fear.’ 

© E W Netzsche, Twilight of the Idols/The Antichnst, rans R. J. Hollingdale (London: Penguin 
Books, 1990), §7 of The Antichrist. See also Anstotle, Politics, trans T. A. Sinclair (London. Penguin 
Books, 1981), Book 8, vit. 
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just so that they could find ‘enjoyment [in] one’s own suffering’. But this 
acknowledgement does not place pleasure at the heart of the tragic response. The 
‘over-abundant enjoyment’, the ‘sweetness’, the ‘voluptuousness’ are derived 
solely from, are supervenient upon, the elements of cruelty that inform the drama 
and which cause us to suffer. Nietzsche 1s explicit: there 1s no pleasure in 
experiencing the cruelty—this 1s inherently painful. In watching or reading Medea 
we are ‘making [ourselves] suffer’. The Dionysian Joy attendant upon this (self- 
made) suffering is the exhilarating, but non-hedonic, recognition that we can 
expose ourselves to these ugly truths, learn from them, and live with them. Two 
important points follow from this. Firstly, of the pleasures that do ensue from the 
engagement with tragic drama—Epicurean, kathartic, resigned, or masochistic— 
none are pleasures in the horror of the drama, but are some kind of pleasure in 
our experience of the drama, in what the drama does to us and for us. Secondly, 
only one kind of response, Dionysian Joy, is really appropriate to, and of a piece 
with, the very high value we place on the experience of tragic drama, and this 
value distinguishes Dionysian joy from the hedonic responses (I will discuss 
this value in Section MI.) Our joy in the experience of tragic drama, expressed 
succinctly in The Twilight of the Idols, is characterized by 


Affirmation of life even in its strangest and sternest problems, the will to life rejoicing 
in its own inexhaustibility through the sacrifice of its highest types—that 1s what I call 
Dionysian. . . . Not so as to get nd of pity and terror . but, beyond pity and terror, 


to realise in oneself the eternal joy of becoming—that joy which also encompasses joy in 
destruction .. .|! 


At this point one, still unconvinced, may ask to what extent Nietzsche’s 
analysis constitutes not a dissolution of the paradox, but a mere evasion of its crux 
we feel that the existence of pleasure is the problem, but Nietzsche responds by 
telling us that the pleasure is not even part of the problem. I maintain that 
Nietzsche is not ignoring our normal response to represented tragedy, nor 1s he 
prescribing another to suit his argument.’ Pleasure is not an intrinsic part of the 
experience of tragedy as 1ts existence is dependent either upon the pnor painful 
recognition of certain truths about human existence (which makes the pleasure 
derivative and hence unproblematic) or upon the artistry of the production 
(making the pleasure unparadoxcal). Even assuming that one does experience 
pleasure in (represented) tragedy itself—pleasure that is not supervenient upon 
the pain, we just enjoy watching (represented) people suffer—this would not be 
a philosophically interesting phenomenon as the occurrence of Schadenfreude 


1! Nietzsche, Twilight of the Idols, What I Owe to the Ancients’, §5 See also Twilight of the Idols, 
‘Expeditions of an Untumely Man’, §10, The Will to Power, §853, ui, and The Gay Setene, §1 

2 Even if it could be argued that Nietrsche’s ideal response of Dionysian joy’ 1s one had only by the 
higher type of person he finds so valuable, he still shows that any ‘pleasure’ of tragedy is not only 
philosophically unproblematic but also irrelevant to why we value the experience as we do 
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(towards represented or real misfortune) can be explained exclusively in 
psychological terms. The philosophical interest stems entirely from the ascription 
of value to an experience whose primary and defining component 1s pain.” 

Henee, Nietzsche’s novel contribution to the tragic pleasure debate is his 
realization that the debate 1s in fact wrongly motivated. Aristotle, Schopenhauer, 
and Hume feel pressed to explain tragic pleasure and ın so doing severely restrict 
the explanatory scope of their theories The purgation account of katharsis 1s not 
available to those who, maintaining an emotional equilibrium in everyday life, do 
not need to be purged. Schopenhauer’s account is only plausible for a certain kind 
of tragic drama and spectator: a drama where the hero possesses a spirit of 
resignation, and a spectator who, valuing such resignation, delights in its positive 
reinforcement in the drama. Hume refuses to acknowledge that there is any pain 
at all in the expenence of a disturbing tragedy, making his account unhelpful to 
those who do suffer in the theatre from feelings of pity and fear, but would like 
an account of why they continue to attend such performances nevertheless. Each 
of these theories assumes that an account of tragedy must provide an explanation 
of the pleasure But their explanations account only for some of the reasons why 
some of us may gain pleasure from a tragic drama. But emphasizing the element of 
pleasure 1s on the one hand misleading, as the concept of pleasure ın this instance 
suffers from an ambiguity, and, on the other hand counterproductive, as ıt 
essentially fuels a false paradox. 

If Nietzsche’s explanation is correct, his dissolution of the paradox of tragic 
pleasure only makes more urgent the need for an explanation of why we seek out 


B Nietzsche's theory of Dionyman joy renders unstable an interpretation of Nietzsche's philosophy 

of tragedy considered by Christopher Williams in a recent article (‘Is Tragedy Paradoxical?’, Brash 
Journal of Aesthetics, vol 38 [1998], no. 1) Refermng to a passage in Thus Spoke Zarathustra ("The 

Convalescent’) where Zarathustra says that man feels his best and is in his heaven-on-earth at 
tragedies, bullfights, crucifpaons, and in self-created hells, Wiliams wonders if Nietzsche just 
believes man to be a creature of ‘fairly feral tastes’ (p 60) This ‘gloss’ (p. 60) would indeed render 
any pleasure derived from tragedy unproblematic. But this gloss ıs not Nietzsche. Firstly, the 
passage from Zarathustra makes a value-laden distinction between great men and littl men, and 
secondly, Nietzsche makes it perfectly clear that the responses of pleasure expenenced by the little 
men are not responses to the tragedy at all (for they are not strong enough to deal with thet) but 
degraded responses: ‘Man ıs the cruellest animal towards himself, and with all who call themselves 
“sinners” and “bearers of the cross” and “penitents” do not overlook the sensual pleasure that 1s in 
this complamt and accusaton!’ Williams claims that it is unclear to hım ‘whether this remark 
{about man enjoying tragedies, etc.] is consistent with Nietzsche's view in The Birth of Tragedy’ 
(p 60, n. 17). But uf, as I take tt to be, the very pout of The Birth is to lay bare the distinction 
between the weak (nineteenth-century bourgeois) and the strong (Greek, Wagneran) approach to 
the creation of and reaction to tragic art, this passage from Zarethustre, apart from underscoring 
what the weak approach us, serves to reaffirm the consistency which characterizes Nietrsche’s 
views on this matter (I expand upon these thoughts in Section NI ) 

4 Although the tragic pleasure retains ‘all the features and outward symptoms of distress and sorrow’, 
1e ‘tears, sobs, cries’ (Hume, ‘Of Tragedy’, p 221) it lacks the unpleasantness that such distress 
and sorrow mtrinsically possess when expenenced towards real-life tragedy, the unpleasantness 
having been captured and reversed by the stronger pleasure we take in the artistic representanon 
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and celebrate artistic portrayals of gruesome human demise. For without the 
expectation of pleasure in the art, and without the guarantee that we are the kind 
of human being who can expenence such knowledge without falling into despair, 
we are left wondering why any reasonable, emotionally well-adjusted person, 
living in a world whose reality ıs plagued by the real thing, would freely choose to 
subject himself to a fictional experience of suffering and cruelty and all of the 
painful emotions such an experience involves. The real paradox of tragedy does 
not involve why we are pleased with a production of Hamlet, but indeed why we 
seek out, why we value the expenence that it provides 


H THE VALUE OF THE TRAGIC EMOTIONS 


Accordingly, Nietzsche’s interest in tragic drama does not end with an 
explanation of the nature of the tragic emotions. As ever, he is concerned with the 
value that the expenence of such emotions holds, primarily because he feels that 
the kind of experience that tragic drama offers involves a particular combination 
of insight and response that ıs not epoch- or culture-relative. Nietzsche thinks 
that it is important for any human being to understand fully the tragic under- 
pinnings of his existence, and to live as if these underpinnings were necessary to 
his complete and welcomed life. It 1s with this attitude that cultures prosper. It 1s 
in the discussion of the value of tragic emotions that Nietzsche introduces the 
opposition between the Chnstian or Schopenhauerian responses to misfortune 
and that of the Greeks, and argues that the nature and value of the tragic response 
are intimately related. Not just any tragic response is intrinsically valuable. A 
guilt-ridden Christian or a resigned Schopenhauerian response is not valuable to 
life; and if ıt were protested that indeed many have such reactions nonetheless, 
Nietzsche would just reply that the responses that these spectators were having 
were not responses to the tragedy in the drama, but responses motivated by, and 
in line with, a mistaken world view. 
Nietzsche’s argument is as follows: 

... it appears that, broadly speaking, a preference for questionable and terrifying things is a 

symptom of strength... It is the heroic spirits who say Yes to themselves in tragic 

cruelty they are hard enough to experience suffering as a pleasure. It 13 a sign of one’s 


feeling of power and well-being how far one can acknowledge the terrifying and question- 
able character of things; and whether one needs some sort of ‘solution’ at the end The 
type of artist’s pessimism is precisely the opposite of that religio-moral pessimism that suffers 
from the ‘corruption’ of man and the middle of existence—and by all means craves a 
solution, or at least a hope for a solution. .. . The profundity of the tragic artist lies in this, 
that his aesthetic instinct surveys the more remote consequences, that he does not halt 
short-sightedly at what is closest at hand, that he affirms the large-scale economy which 
justifies the temfying, the evil, the questionable—and more than merely justifies them.” 


3 Nietasche, The Will to Power, §852 See also The Will to Power, §851 and F. W Nietzsche, Human, 
all too Human, trans. R J Hollingdale (Cambndge: Cambridge U P , 1986), §a12 
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Is Nietzsche guilty, however, of the crime he attributes to the pusillanimous? 
Does the value of tragic art stem merely from the fact that it 1s the kand of art that 
the strong desire, create, and find rewarding? It appears so. The only escape for 
Nietzsche is to demonstrate that his values are indeed more valuable than the 
mistaken values of other philosophies. He must persuade us to admire his tragic 
spectator rather than Schopenhauer’s. Nietzsche must independently demon- 
strate the value of his nobly strong ideal before he can make claims that tragic art 
reinforces this ideal. This demonstration is the project of On the Genealogy of 
Morals, but we can locate a defence, or at least part of a defence, within his 
discussions of tragedy alone. A quality of the strong or tragic man, and a necessary 
condition of the tragic experience as Nietzsche sees it, is an adroit perspicacity 
regarding the conditions of one’s existence. Knowledge of this kind is valuable. 
This is disputed by neither Schopenhauerian, Aristotelian, nor Christian phil- 
osophy. The value that Nietzsche recognizes in his tragic response is that of an 
informed knowledge of the world—the knowledge being that there is no solution 
to, or way out of, earthly tragedy. Both Christianity and Schopenhauer, for their 
own reasons, desperately search for palliative solutions, which, given the nature 
of the problem, can only be located supernaturally. But, as such, their solutions 
involve a fundamental self-devaluation and self-negation, and hence cannot be 
intrinsically valuable to the subject. Nietzsche, in this way, has independently 
Justified his ‘value feelings’ and vindicated his interpretation of the experience of 


But this still has not resolved the question of the value we place on tragic 
knowledge communicated by fiction as opposed to that communicated, in an 
entirely sufficient dosage, by reality. Nietzsche’s answer is simple and is located in 
The Gay Science (§80): 


We have developed a need that we cannot satisfy in reality to hear people ın the most 
difficult situations speak well and at length; we are delighted when the tragic hero still 
finds words, reasons, eloquent gestures, and altogether intellectual brightness, where 
life approaches abysses and men in reality usually lose their heads and certainly 
linguistic felicity... 


Tragic drama is a valuable educative tool because it offers us not only a 
knowledge of suffering or a knowledge that suffering exists—for the newspapers 
do this well enough—but a knowledge, stunningly precise, clear, and articulated, 
of what it is like to suffer.'® This idea also protects Nietzsche from any charges of 
vulgar aestheticism. Nietzsche does not believe that violent reality is ın any way 
placated or excused by violent artistic representations, nor does he hold the 
absurd position that art can render the ugliness of reality beautiful: matricide, 
violent jealousy, or the false values of everyday society are not made acceptable 





16 See Schier, The Claims of Tragedy’, p 23 
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because they pervade the content of high art. Nor is the reason why we value 
such treasures as the Oresteia tnlogy, Othello, or Death of a Salesman because their 
beauty cancels out or makes up for all of the ugliness of reality It is rather that the 
ways ın which Orestes, Othello, and the Loman family approach the tragic 
underpinnings of their exastence force us to examine the nature of our approach 
to the cruelty of life. Nietzsche’s world view, his understanding that there are no 
moral or rational explanations for the earthly misfortune that is great and 
constant, is not pessimistic or dark. The members of his ideal culture are all 
marked by their ability to elicit from the artistic representation of tragedy an 
understanding of the contingency of their lives that is not coloured by remorse, 
resignation, or decline. Nietzsche’s ideal response is, of course, not one of 
Schadenfreude; we are not urged to respond to senseless disasters with glee. But we 
are also not to ignore them or pretend that they exist because a higher being has 
so planned it as our punishment or trial. The paradigmatic spectator/human being 
does not welcome particular pain but the fact that there must necessarily be pain in 
human life. What we learn when we experience tragic drama ıs a way to 
acknowledge misfortune within the boundanes of our human capabilities. And in 
turn it is these capabilities that Nietzsche feels are enhanced by representations of 
tragic situations. 

In conclusion I must briefly address an issue that could potentially inhibit 
acceptance of Nietzsche’s philosophy of tragedy. Does Nietzsche, in his charac- 
terization of the experience according to which we value the art of tragic drama, 
assign to the art a merely instrumental value? If we value the art form in virtue of 
the kind of experience that it offers (in this case, the acquisition of a heightened 
and privileged insight into the workings and expressions of human suffering), are 
we not then depriving it of, or at least failing to locate, an artistic value? If 
Nietzsche finds in tragic drama only cognitive value, doesn’t he malign the 
artistic clement somewhat as does the purgation theory of Aristotle’s katharsis, 
which locates the value of tragedy purely in its therapeutic effects? In order to 
release Nietzsche from this dilemma we must bear in mind an important 
trichotomy: there 1s a meaningful difference between (1) an ‘art for art’s sake’ 
approach to value, (i1) the belief that art should be valued purely on the basis of 
its consequences or after-effects, and (iti) the idea that if a work is experienced 
with understanding, artistic value just is the intrinsic value of the experience that 
the work of art provides.” 

Nietzsche expresses his antagonism towards the first member of the tri- 
chotomy in The Twilight of the Idols (Expeditions of an Untimely Man,’ §24): 

When one has excluded from art the purpose of moral preaching and human 


improvement it by no means follows that art ıs completely purposeless, goalless, 
meaningless, in short l’art pour l'art . . . [W]hat does all art do? does it not praise? does 


1 See Budd, Values of Ant, p 5 
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it not glorify? does it not select? does it not highlight? .. Art is the great sumulus of 
life: how could it be thought purposeless, aimless, l'art pour lart? 


But his disapproval of the straightforward consequentialist interpretation of the 
value of art ıs equally trenchant. In opposition to his ‘strong’ ideal, he notices 
that: 


... the art of the ternfying, in so far as ıt excites the nerves, can be esteemed by the weak 
and exhausted as astumulus. . (The Will to Power, §852) 


This estimation, a product of weakness, advocates the use of art as an emotional 
springboard. Nietzsche’s ideal spectator ‘can acknowledge the terrible and 
questionable character of things’ without the subsequent need of ‘some sort of 
“solution” at the end’ (ibid.), without a dramatic or personal resolution or 
satisfaction. 

The third limb of the trichotomy ıs the account that Nietzsche’s theory of 
tragedy embodies. The tragic wisdom that we gain from witnessing the disturbing 
transformation of Othello is an intrinsic fedture or aspect of the artistic experience; 
experiencing Shakespeare’s Othello just is understanding the ruinous effect of 
jealousy on human lives. If we then, supervenient upon this experience, happen 
to undergo a kathartic release of debilitating emotions, or experience a self- 
satisfaction in countenancing such a travesty and having such a sympathetic 
response, or delight in the lucid and insightful delivery of tragic verse, these 
after-effects—in themselves reasons we may value the play—are irrelevant to the 
artistic value of the tragic drama." 


Amy Price, 3 Sydenham Terrace, Cambridge CB4 3PZ, UK. 


1! I am grateful to Professor Malcolm Budd for supervinon in this area This paper has benefited 
from valuable suggestions by Professor Peter Lamarque and by a referee for this journal. 
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HEIDEGGER AND THE ONTOLOGICAL 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE WORK OF ART 
Daniel E. Palmer 


I INTRODUCTION 


REFLECTIONS upon works of art occupy a prominent place in Heidegger’s writings 
from the 1930s onward. Heidegger’s deep appreciation of and sustained interest 
in art manifested itself in the substantial space that he devoted ın his essays and 
lectures to circumspect engagement with works of art. The poems of Hölderlin 
and Angelus Silesius, Greek temples and vases, and the paintings of Van Gogh are 
among the many artworks that served as catalysts for Heidegger’s thought. 
Indeed, the centrality of questions concerning art in Heidegger’s philosophical 
investigations is indisputable. 

And yet, despite the ubiquity of artworks in Heidegger’s writings, the exact 
significance of art for Heidegger’s path of thought is by no means easily 
discerned. In the epilogue to “The Origin of the Work of Art’ Heidegger himself 
affirms that the preceding ‘reflections are concerned with the riddle of art, the 
riddle that art itself is. They are far from claiming to solve that mddle’ (OWA 79).! 
The intent to which Heidegger develops his interrogations of artworks often only 
emerges slowly, and with great effort on the part of the reader. Nor does the vast 
quantity of commentary that has accumulated concerning Heidegger and art 
necessarily shed much illumination upon Heidegger’s valuation of the work of 
art. Indeed, the sometimes baffling array of exegeses offered in the secondary 
literature can leave one more perplexed concerning Heidegger’s view of art than 
when one started. Often isolated passages from Heidegger’s writings on art are 
used to reconstruct 2 Heideggerian response to some traditional point of con- 
troversy within the philosophy of art. Such undertakings usually fail to consider 





' References to Heidegger's writings within the body of the text will be grven using the following 
abbreviations OWA, The Ongin of the Work of Art,’ in Poetry, Language, Thought, trans. Albert 
Hofstadter (New York Harper & Row, 1971), AWP, ‘The Age of the World Picture,’ in The 
Question Concerning Technology and Other Essays, trans. William Lovitt (New York Harper & Row, 
1977), QCT, ‘The Question Concerning Technology,’ in The Question Concerning Technology and 
Other Essays, trans. William Lovitt (New York Harper & Row, 1977), BT, Bang and Tune, trans 
John Macquarne and Edward Robinson (New York Harper & Row, 1962); N, Nietzsche, vol | The 
Will to Power as Art, trans David Farrell Krell (New York Harper & Row, 1979) 
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the larger philosophical context in which Heidegger’s remarks upon artworks are 
made, and in the process badly distort Heidegger’s views.? On the other hand, 
there are a number of commentaries that offer excellent analyses of the place of 
art in Heidegger’s thought and its relation to the history of philosophical 
discourse upon art, but that are exceedingly technical ın nature, presupposing a 
familiarity with Heidegger’s philosophy that makes them inaccessible to all but 
those already within the inner circles of Heideggerian scholarship.” Thus, in this 
paper I will attempt to steer a middle course between these two extremes, 
providing a reading of Heidegger's interpretation of art that is as simple and as 
precise as is possible given the difficulty of Heidegger’s writings, and one that also 
situates Heidegeger’s treatment of art in relation to the entirety of his 
philosophical enterprise. In the first section of the paper I will show that 
Heidegger’s reflections upon art do not belong within the province of aesthetics 
or the philosophy of art. Rather, they must be understood in terms of Heidegger’s 
rejection of both the traditional division of philosophy into unique domains of 
research and, more poignantly, the aesthetic approach to art. In the second part 
of the paper I will turn from Heidegger’s negative appraisal of the typical 
philosophical assessment of art to his own positive estimation of the work of art 
and its philosophical and cultural significance. 

Although a number of Heidegger’s philosophical meditations take their point 
of departure from a consideration of an individual work of art, Heidegger’s most 
extended and comprehensive treatment of the work of art occurs ın the essay 
‘The Origin of the Work of Art’, published in the Holzwege (Forest Trails) 
volume. As such, the interpretation of Heidegger’s account of art offered below 1s 
garnered in large part from that essay. Nonetheless, it 1s extremely important to 
read this essay ın conjunction with a number of Heidegger’s other works. In 
particular, Heidegger’s first lecture course on Nietzsche, “The Will to Power as 
Art’, delivered during the same period as which the Holzwege essay was being 
composed, provides some crucial clues for deciphering the umport of Heidegger’s 
treatment of the work of art.‘ Likewise, another essay from the 1930s contained in 





2 Examples of wnters that attnbute an aesthetics to Heidegger or try to mtuate his discussions of art 
in relation to more traditional issues in the philosophy of art include Joseph J. Kockelmans, 
Heidegger on Art and Art Works (Dordrecht: Martinus Nijhoff, 1985), Sandra Lee Bartky, ‘Heid- 
egger’s Philosophy of Art’, in Thomas Sheehan (ed ), Heidegger The Man and the Thinker (Chicago. 
Precedent Publishing, 1981), Willam S Hemnck, ‘Heidegger and the Objectivity of Aesthetic 
Truth’, The Journal of Value Inquiry, vol. 5 (1971), pp. 120-130, and Wayne D. Owens, ‘Heidegger's 
Philosophy of Art’, British Journal of Aesthetic, vol. 29 (1989), pp 128-139 

> Some excellent examples of the latter that have aided my own understanding of the place of art in 
Heidegger's thinking include. Andreas Grossmann, ‘Hegel, Heidegger, and the Question of Art 
Today’, Research in Phenomenology, vol. 20 (1990), pp. 112-135, Hans-Georg Gadamer, "The Truth 
of the Work of Art’, in Heldegger’s Ways, trans John Stanley (Albany State University of New York 
Press, 1994), pp 128-139; and Otto Pdggler, ‘Heidegger on Art’, in Karsten Harnes and Chnsoph 
Jamne (eds), Martin Herdepper Politus, Art, and Technology (New York Holmes & Meter, 1994), 
Pp 106-144. 
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the Holzwege volume, “The Age of the World Picture’, supplements Heidegger’s 
treatment of art in “The Ongin of the Work of Art’ in some important ways. 
Other works from various points in Heidegger’s career will also be brought in as 
necessary to accurately explicate Heidegger’s clams concerning the nature of art. 
Therefore, while the interpretation of Heidegger’s conception of art that I will 
now turn to focuses primarily upon ‘The Origin of the Work of Art’, it will 
always be done so with an eye toward its basis in the EPR umty that pervades 
Heidegger’s philosophical corpus. 


I OVERCOMING THE TRADITION HEIDEGGER’S REJECTION OF AESTHETICS 


Abiding by the habitual norms of philosophical discourse, one would approach 
Heidegger’s Holzwege essay as a work in aesthetics or the philosophy of art. In 
which case, we would seek to find within Heidegger’s meditations upon the work 
of art responses to such customary aesthetic issues as the nature of aesthetic 
experience, the cognitive status of art, or the formal criteria for distinguishing 
works of art from other forms of human expression. And it is certainly true that 
a number of commentators have taken this route, fabricating a uniquely 
Heideggerian philosophy of art, or juxtaposing Heidegger’s reflections with 
traditional aesthetic theories ın order to demonstrate how they can supplement 
and enrich those speculations. However, before even directly considering 
Heidegger’s statements concerning art in “The Origin of the Work of Art’ we 
should be extremely wary of such tactics. There are two pnmary reasons to avoid 
such an approach to Heidegger’s consideration of art from the outset. The first 
involves Heidegger’s fundamental conception of the task of philosophy itself, 
while the second turns on Heidegger’s more specific rejection of the aesthetic 
approach to art. I will treat each point of contention in turn 

Despite the diversity of issues and figures in philosophy that Heidegger’s 
thought traversed, and despite the shifts of emphasis that took place in his own 
thinking ‘over time, there is nevertheless a more profound leitmotif that 
encompasses all of Heidegger’s philosophical efforts. That ıs, Heidegger’s entire 
philosophical oeuvre 1s unified by the centrality of the Seinsfrage, the question of 
the meaning of Being that Heidegger always took to be the central question of 
philosophy." Already in Being and Time Heidegger’s critique of the philosophical 





‘ The first Nietzsche course was given during the winter semester 1936-1937, whereas ‘The Ongin 
of The Work of Art’ was first written in 1935, and was revised by Heidegger in 1936 as the 
Nietzsche course was in session 


5 Of course, the later Heidegger came to reject the label philosophy altogether and referred to hus 
efforts as a thinking that was outside the scope of more traditional philosophical enquines 
However, this has more to do with his increasing awareness of the extent to which all previous 
philosophy had been determined by a faulty conception of Being than with any fundamental 
change upon his part concerning the matter for thought, whether it is called philosophy or not 
Heidegger himself remarks in the 1953 ‘Author's Preface to the Seventh German Editon’ of Being 
and Time that ‘the road it has taken remains even today a necessary one’. 
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tradition took place in terms of an attempt to ruse anew the question of the 
meaning of Being (BT 21), which he asserted to be the fundamental question 
of philosophy (BT 29, 50). While since antiquity philosophers had simply pre- 
supposed the givenness of the various realms of entities accessible to human 
cognition, Heidegger sought to enquire into the grounds of our accessibility to 
entities, how it is possible for them to show up for us at all. He thus defined 
Being as ‘that which determines entities as entities (BT 25).’ And this, Heidegger 
discovered, consists in the intelligibility embodied in the shared social and 
historical practices that allow various sorts of entities (tools, persons, institutions, 
numbers, etc.) to show up as significant for us in our concerned everyday 
comportment. 

While we will return to a fuller exposition of Heidegger’s conception of Being 
and its bearings upon his understanding of art later, it is important to see for the 
moment that Heidegger’s investigations into any particular type of entity, 
whether it be an artwork or a cultural artefact, are always carried out in relation to 
the Seinsfrage and the onginal source of their disclosure. As such, from early on in 
his career Heidegger rejected the usual partitioning of philosophy into distinct 
subdisciplines. Such a practice reflects a naive acceptance of beings as they are 
already accessible to our understanding and works to further cover over the more 
fundamental issue concerning the source of their accessibility, what Heidegger 
calls their mode of Being. Heidegger reaffirms this priority of the Seinsfrage in 
even stronger terms in his Nietzsche lecture where he states that ‘in philosophy 
the Being of beings is to be thought’ (N 35). Somewhat later, in “The Letter on 
Humanism’, Heidegger explicitly repudiates the compartmentalization of 
philosophy into discrete spheres of enquiry.® From beginning to end, Heidegger’s 
thinking revolved around this one basic question of the meaning of Being.’ Thus, 
to interpret the Holzwege essay as a work in the philosophy of art would be to 
betray Heidegger’s own conception of the nature of his philosophical project. 
When Heidegger investigates art he does not do so to determine its characteristics 
as a specific and isolated region of human experience, but as a possible clue to 
decipher the meaning of Being. That this holds true for “The Origin of the Work 
of Art’ is confirmed by Heidegger in his 1967 Addendum to the essay ın which he 
states that it ‘deliberately yet tacitly moves on the path of the question of Being. 
Reflection on what art may be is completely and decidedly determined only in 
regard to the question of Being’ (OWA 86). We shall thus find that Heidegger’s 
treatment of the work of art in the Holzwege essay is developed decisively in terms 


of the Seimsfrage. 


£ See Martin Heidegger, ‘Letter on Humanism’, trans. Frank Capuzm, in Basic Writings, ed David 
Farrell Krell (New York Harper & Row, 1977), pp 208 and 239 

7 For a more thorough treatment of the place of the question of Being in Heidegger's thought, see 
Dorothea Frede, ‘The Question of Being: Heidegger's Project’, in Charles Guignon (ed.), The 
Cambndge Companion to Heidegger (Cambridge: Cambndge University Press, 1993), pp 42-60 
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More important, however, than Heidegger’s general repudiation of the 
traditional partitioning of philosophy into distinct domains of research is his 
specific critique of the aesthetic approach to art.® Heidegger’s rejection of 
aesthetics as a means of investigation into the work of art 1s closely tied to his 
critique of Western metaphysics and, in particular, its latest incarnation, modem 
subyectivism. Indeed, in “The Age of the World Picture’ he lists ‘the event of art’s 
moving into the purview of aesthetics’ (AWP 116) as one of the essential 
phenomena of the modern period. In order to understand Heidegger’s clams 
concerning aesthetics and its treatment of art, it is necessary to provide a brief 
sketch of Heidegger’s reading of the history of Western metaphysics. Heidegger 
claims that since almost from its inception the Western interpretation of beings 
has been domunated by a substance ontology. That 1s, entities or things are taken 
to be self-subsisting and independently existing objects that stand over and above 
detached, observing subjects. As the basic building blocks of the universe, 
substances are interpreted as the only things that exist in their own right and all 
other phenomena are interpreted in terms of their causal interaction. Oddly 
enough, as Heidegger points out ın “The Age of the World Picture’,® this extreme 
objectivism that founds the ancient and medieval experience of beings sets 
the necessary stage for the subjectrvism that marks the modern era. For at the 
threshold of modernity Descartes merely accepted that reality must be conceived 
of primarily in terms of independently existing substances which are only causally 
related, and took the natural step in asserting that if this 1s so, then we can never 
really be assured of the real nature of such substances or things-in-themselves as 
we only have access to their causal effects (sensory experiences) upon us. Only 
our own perceptions, the effects that said objects have on our faculties, are 
immune from doubt. The ancient supposition that entities are to be viewed with 
detachment as independently subsisting objects corresponds essentially with the 
modern claim that only our subjective experiences are indubitable and thus the 
only secured region for philosophical enquiry."° 

Now of course from early on Heidegger devoted his energies to repudiating 
this picture of reality and its effects upon Western metaphysics. In Being and Time 


* That Heidegger's investigations of art dunng this ume turned upon a reection of the aesthetic 
viewpoint is also confirmed by the ntle of his 1935-1936 colloquium with Kurt Bauch on 
‘Overcoming Aestheucs in the Question of Art’, which, unfortunately, we have no record of. 

? See, for instance, p 128 where Heidegger speaks of ‘the necessary interplay between subjectrvism 
and obyectrvism’ 

' ‘This, for Heidegger, cumulates in the phenomenology of his own teacher, Edmund Husserl, who 
explicitly took mental contents as the only proper objects for philosophical investugation Thus, 
although Hesdegger called his method in Beng and Time phenomenological, this should not be 
confused with the orthodox phenomenology of Husser] Indeed, Hubert Dreyfus argues in 
Betng-in-the-World A Commentary on Heldegper’s Being and Time, Division I (Cambridge, MA. MIT 
Press, 1992) ‘that Beng and Tune could be understood as a systemanc cmtique of Hussert’s 
phenomenology’ (ix) 
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he convincingly argued that in our everyday involvement in practical affairs 
entities are not encountered as objects existing independently of our concerns, 
that is as vorhanden or (present-to-hand), but first and foremost are disclosed as 
zuhanden or (ready-to-hand) for the various skilful tasks that we perform. The 
intelligibility that accrues to entities in virtue of such simple day-to-day blind 
coping simply cannot be explained ın terms of a substance ontology.'! Likewise, 
our involvement with entities does not primarily consist in a detached viewing ın 
which we consciously represent them, but in an absorbed involvement in which 
we make use of, without consciously noticing, things ın light of the tasks at hand 

Heidegger called the interpretive understanding of things embodied ın such 
historical and cultural practices an understanding of Being, and the embedded 
entity that gained access to other entities in virtue of such a background of shared 
social practices Dasein, which roughly refers to the fundamental structure of the 
human way of being. While Heidegger was later to accent the unified cultural and 
historical interpretation of entities more and more, and the individual Dasein and 
its practical comportment with entities less and less. the idea that the source of 
intelligibility of entities is founded in a set of cultural and historical practices that 
we are socialized into was an insight that Heidegger never abandoned. 

Having briefly delimited Heidegger’s reading of the history of Western 
metaphysics and its reliance upon a faulty substance ontology, we can now see 
Heidegger’s rejection of the aesthetic view of art in terms of two themes cogent 
to this larger story. First, while aesthetics emerged as a separate discipline only in 
the eighteenth century with Alexander Baumgarten, given Heidegger’s reading of 
the history of metaphysics we should expect that the stage for this transforma- 
tion was set long before. And indeed in ‘The Will to Power as Art’ Heidegger 
begins his discussion of the history of aesthetics by noting that the word 
aesthetics was formed in the same manner as were those of logic and ethics: 
‘aiesthetike episteme: knowledge of human behavior with regard to senses, 
sensation, and feeling, and knowledge of how these are determined’ (N 78). 
Aesthetics, Heidegger goes on, is thus concerned with how objects determine a 
subject’s feelings. As such, Heidegger claims ‘the artwork is posited as the 
“object” for a “subject”; definitive for aesthetic consideration is the subject—object 
relation, indeed as a relation of feeling’ (N 78). Not surprisingly, aesthetics 
presupposes the substance ontology that is characteristic of Western metaphysics. 





1 This is not to say that Heidegger rejects that things are the way they are when we treat them as 
subsisting objects. That us to say, Heidegger is not arguing that scientific investigation of the world, 
which embodies this view of beings, cannot discover real properties of objects that are independent 
of human projection Heidegger's point is simply that the significance that things have in virtue of 
our everyday involvement in the world cannot be fully explained in terms of such an ontology 
Thus, one can be a Heideggenan and yet remain a realist about the dependent existence of 
entities and their individual charactenstics. A similar argument 1s made by Theodore Schatzla in 
‘Barly Heidegger on Being, the Clearing, and Realism’, ın Hubert Dreyfus and Harnson Hall 
(eds), Heidegger A Critical Reader (Oxford Blackwell, 1992), pp 81-98 
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Accepting that our involvement with entities must be conceived in terms of 
self-subsisting objects and their causal interaction upon our subjective faculties, 
aesthetics merely results from the further stipulation that such objects determine 
us in various manners. Aesthetics then takes its domain as the realm of sensation 
or feeling and confines itself to examining the manner by which such feelings are 
conveyed through the mediation of the object. Notice how closely the formation 
of aesthetics conforms to the larger picture of the history of metaphysics that 
Heidegger has given. First, the artwork itself is taken as being an independently 
subsisting object standing over and against the experiencing subject. Their 
interaction is then conceived of causally, ın terms of the ability of the object to 
cause some sort of sensuous experiences in the subject. Again, as the object 
in-itself remains veed from human cognition, aesthetics naturally turns itself 
over completely to an examination of the experiencing subject.” In the process, 
the work of art itself ıs rendered superfluous. 

In order to reawaken the question of art, Heidegger wishes to turn our atten- 
tion back to the work of art itself in order to see if this founding determination of 
the artwork as an object can truly capture its mode of Being. As Heidegger 
remarks in the ‘The Origin of the Work of Art’, the usual interpretation of the 
work of art as an object corresponds ‘with the destiny in accordance with which 
Western thought has hitherto thought the Being of beings’ (OWA 32). As we 
have said, this means that the artwork is seen above all as an object, ‘a thing to 
which something else adheres’ (OWA 20), its aesthetic qualities merely added on, 
or the result of its causal interaction with expenencing subjects. In an effort to 
clarify the nature of the work of art, Heidegger insists that we must enquire into 
the usual conceptions of the thing in order to see if they can really capture the 
reality that is the work of art. We must ask if the alleged substantive element of 
the work can really be understood in terms of the usual interpretations of the 
thingness of the thing. 

In the Holzwege essay Heidegger examines the three most prominent, influ- 
ential, and interrelated interpretations of the thingness of the thing in Western 
philosophy. These are: the thing conceived as a substance with its attributes, as 
the unity of the manifold of sense-perceptions, and as formed matter. The first 
approach 1s closest to the substance ontology that we demarcated earlier, taking 
the thingness of the thing to consist in the self-persisting substance that underlies 
the various accidents that accrue to it. While Heidegger’s remarks upon this 
reading of the thing are sparse in the Holzwege essay, 1t should be obvious to us by 
now why Heidegger thinks that this interpretation does not capture the reality of 
the thing. The idea, once again, is that we never encounter the thing apart from 
the effects that it has upon us, and thus the substance in-itself remains an 





2 Of course, the decisive point in this development ıs customanly traced to Kant’s Crtgue of 
Judgment 
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unknown substratum posited by the intellect. Such a conception of the thing, as 
it is outside the realm of our experience, does nothing to explain the intelligibility 
of entities that we encounter in our everyday affairs. The second interpretation 
follows from the first in a manner that should also be familiar to us now. Failing 
to arrive at the underlying substance, this view of the thing merely reverts to our 
private experiences and defines the thing as a construct of discrete sense 
impression. Again, Heidegger’s treatment of this interpretation 1s brief in “The 
Ongin of the Work of Art’, but can be easily reconstructed in light of his other 
writings. Basically, Heidegger’s critique of this version stems from a pheno- 
menological examination of our actual expenence. If we simply describe our lived 
experience of things, apart from any philosophical theory, we find that we never 
encounter the alleged sense impressions that things are supposed to be 
constructed out of What we discover 1s that what is given in actual acts of 
perception is not some posited sense impressions, but the things themselves. As 
Heidegger says ‘we hear the door shut in the house and never hear acoustical 
sensations’ (OWA 26). Summarizing his critiques of the first two conceptions of 
the thing, Heidegger states ‘whereas the first interpretation keeps the thing at 
arm’s length from us, as it were, and sets ıt too far off, the second makes it press 
too hard upon us. In both interpretations the thing vanishes’ (OWA 26). Neither 
of the first two interpretations can account for the thingness of the thing as we 
discover it ın our everyday experience. 

Heidegger develops the third interpretation of the thing, as formed matter, 
more fully, as he feels that it is the one that has most influenced aesthetics and the 
philosophy of art. And indeed, what could be more obvious than the idea that 
‘matter is the substrata and field for the artist’s formative acton’ (OWA 27)? 
Here, Heidegger’s tactic involves an excavation of the origin of the form—matter 
schema in order to find out if it founds the determination of the thingness of the 
thing or if ıt is derivative of another understanding of Being. What Heidegger 
wants to show is that far from being original, the form—matter interpretation of 
the thing 1s itself derived from the mode of Being of equipment.” For 
genealogically we find that discussion of the form of an object has its basis in 
teleological concepts such as purpose and usefulness that refer us to the ends that 
an object serves, and thus to human concern. The distinction between form and 
matter can only arise in regard to our more basic involvement with entities as 
equipment. It is as equipment that we ordinarily experience entities within our 
daily, practical tasks, and it is only when the equipment breaks down that we 
become conscious of it as an object existing dependently of our concernful 
coping. Thus, the interpretation of the thing in terms of form and matter arises 
only within the purview of our experience of equipment. As Heidegger puts it, on 
D Thus, Heidegger's reasoning here is similar to his argument in Beng and Time that it is as 

equipment that we first encounter things and that other modes of understanding anse out of, and 

are parasitic upon, this fundamental experience of beings. 
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this interpretation ‘the mere thing 1s a sort of equipment, albeit equipment 
denuded of its equipmental being. Thing-being consists in what is then left over’ 
(OWA 30). While we will return to the question of the being of equipment 
shortly, what is important for our purposes here is to see that this last 
interpretation of the thing is parasitic upon a previous experience of things as 
equipment. Far from capturing the fundamental characteristic of beings that the 
thingness of the thing was supposed to refer us to, this reading itself depends 
upon a previous disclosure of entities as equipment. All of the three inter- 
pretations of the thing that are pervasive in Western thinking have been found 
inadequate to explain the being of the work of art. 

Approaching “The Origin of the Work of Art’ circuitously from the viewpoint 
of its relation to traditional aesthetics and the philosophy of art, we have seen that 
whatever place Heidegger assigns art in his thinking it cannot belong within the 
parameters of these disciplinary matrices. First, the centrality of the Seinsfrage in 
Heidegger’s thought prohibits us from approaching his reflections on art from 
any standpoint other than that of the question of Being. Second, Heidegger 
explicitly rejects the aesthetic approach to art. The aesthetic view of art is firmly 
entrenched within the subject-object dichotomy that is characteristic of Western 
metaphysics and prejudices the enquiry into art in terms of its substance ontology 
and valorizing of subject experience, completely overlooking the artwork itself 
and its unique mode of Being in the process. Having delimited Heidegger’s 
Destruktion of the customary modes of enquiry into the Being of the work of art, 
we are now in a position to examine properly Heidegger’s own positive 
interpretation of the artwork and the salutary position ıt holds in his thinking. 


OI RETRIEVING ART HEIDEGGER ON THE ONTOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE WORK 


If Heidegger is not examining the work of art in order to provide answers to the 
traditional questions posed ın the philosophy of art, then to what purpose does he 
raise the question of art? The response to this query is perhaps best broached by 
returning to Heidegger’s treatment of equipment in “The Origin of the Work of 
Art’. Having shown that the usual interpretation of the thing-being of the work 
in view of the conceptual categones of form and matter is itself derived from the 
mode of being of equipment, Heidegger insists that ‘we shall follow this clue and 
search first for the equipmental character of equipment’ (OWA 32). And as he did 
in Being and Time, Heidegger here too stresses that to capture the Being of 
equipment we must steer clear of the traditional conceptual baggage of 
philosophy and ‘simply describe some equipment without any philosophical 
theory’ (OWA 32). The essence of equipment can only be disclosed by turning to 
the manner in which equipment manifests itself ın our preconceptual experience. 
Oddly enough, it is at this point in the essay that Heidegger first turns to an actual 
work of art, Van Gogh’s painting of a pair of shoes. What does Van Gogh’s 
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painting show us concerning this pair of shoes, as one of the most simple types of 
equipment? Heidegger writes: 


This equipment ıs pervaded by uncomplaming anmety as to the certainty of bread, 
the wordless joy of having once more withstood want, the trembling before the 
impending childbed and shivering at the surrounding menace of death. This equip- 
ment belongs to the earth, and is protected in the world of the peasant woman From 
out of this protected belonging the equipment itself rises to its resting-within-itself. 
(OWA 34) 


Certainly a perplexing commentary, and furthermore, as Meyer Schapiro has 
demonstrated, not even accurate as a description of the shoes that Van Gogh in 
fact painted.’ What can we possibly make of such a cunous entry into the realm 
of art? 

Here we must be mindful lest we allow Heidegger’s admittedly difficult and 
evasive language lead us to mistake his use of Van Gogh’s painting as a bit of 
nostalgic romanticism or pious mysticism. What is the mode of Being of 
equipment that Heidegger feels the painting allows us to discern? Heidegger 
terms it reliability. And what does reliability consist in? Here we do well to turn 
back once again to Being and Time where Heidegger argued that equipment never 
manifests itself as objects standing over and against us as conscious subjects. 
Rather, equipment is disclosed as available to us in our concerned coping with the 
tasks at hand in a cultural and historical world. It is not as an object for our 
conscious inspection that we discover equipment, but as available for the sake of 
the job to be completed: the hammer does not appear as a bare thing with vanous 
objective properties, but as available for the task of pounding nails for the sake of 
building a house to shelter our family. As reliable, the equipment remains outside 
the purview of our conscious consideration, Heidegger’s peasant woman ‘knows 
all this without noticing or reflecting’ (OWA 34). Again, it is only when the 
hammer breaks that we become cognizant of it as an independent object with 
qualities that are not relevant to our practical concerns. When functioning as 
equipment, there are simply things to be done, tasks to be completed, and as 
reliable the equipment disappears into its use. 

We thus cannot understand the mode of Being of equipment by taking a 
detached, theoretical stand toward individual pieces of equipment. Equipment is 
disclosed as equipment only within a network of other equipment within the 
context of the tasks and concerns of our everyday coping. Yet because of this, 


“| Tn ‘The Sull Life as a Personal Obyect—A Note on Heidegger and Van Gogh’, in Marianne Simmel 
(ed.), The Reach of Mund (New York: Springer Verlag, 1968), pp. 203-210, Schapiro points out that 
the shoes that Van Gogh actually pamted were his own. However, as we will see, this fact in itself 
does not, contrary to what Schapiro thinks, invalidate Heidegger's treatment of the painting, for on 
Heidegger’s view it 1s not the intention of the arust or the representational referent that determines 
the value of the work of art 
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when we are actually involved with equipment we do not become explicitly aware 
of its mode of Being, for we are simply absorbed in the task at hand. It is only in 
the light of the artwork that we come to see the equipment as equipment. By 
setting forth a simple pair of shoes, not as an object for scientific investigation or 
as a failed piece of equipment, but simply by bringing forth a piece of equipment 
in its simple stability, Van Gogh’s painting gives us access to its mode of Being, its 
sure reliability for those whom ıt serves. The artwork shows forth the world and 
the earth to which the equipment belongs, two terms that we must now 
investigate if we are fully to understand Heidegger’s treatment of the work of art 

As we have seen, Heidegger thinks that Van .Gogh’s painting sets forth the 
mode of Being of the equipment it portrays. The Being of the entities so 
disclosed consists in the world to which they belong and the earth from which 
they emerge. Now the concept of world was present in Heidegger’s philosophy 
since Being and Time. In “The Ongin of the Work of Art’, Heidegger reaffirms its 
status, stating that: 


world is never an object that stands before us and can be seen. World ıs the ever 
non-obyective to which we are subject as long as the paths of birth and death, blessing 
and curse keep us transported into Being. (OWA 44) 


The world does not refer to the physical body on which we dwell, or to the sum 
of the objects to be found ın the universe. Rather, Heidegger’s use of the term is 
much closer to another colloquial usage familiar to us all, as when we speak of the 
‘business world’ or the ‘world of entertainment’. Expanding on this sense of the 
word, Heidegger uses world to refer to the referential framework of practices that 
give entities their significance. The world is not an object, but the context of 
involvement that allows entities to appear as sigmificant for us in various ways, 
just as being involved in business practices provides a holistic background context 
in which various kinds of things come to light as significant for the business 
person. 

While the concept of world is familiar to readers of Being and Time, the concept 
of earth that first appears in the Holzwege essay represents a new development in 
Heidegger’s philosophical vocabulary. If the world is what gives us access to 
entities, what discloses beings as significant within a historical setting, then earth 
is that which ‘remains undisclosed and unexplained . .. by nature undisclosable’ 
(OWA 47). While earth is new piece of terminology for Heidegger, it nonetheless 
still has its roots ın the fundamental ontology of Being and Time." For while there 


15 See Joseph P Fell, The Familiar and the Strange On the limits of Prams in the Early Heidegger’, 
in Hubert Dreyfus and Harmson Hall (eds), Heidegger’ A Critical Reader (Oxford: Blackwell, 1992), 
pp 65~80, which points out that while Heidegger maintained that we cither encounter entites as 
ready-to-hand or present-to-hand in Being and Time, he was also careful to point out that things 
had an ‘otherly’ aspect to them that thwarted all of our attempts to penetrate them, whether 
practically or theoreucally 
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Heidegger stressed the world that grants an understanding of Being, that gives 
things their intelligibility, he also noted that every such understanding of Being 
granted in a world also represents a concealment of beings. In revealing entities 
through our involvement in one set of historical and cultural practices, we also 
close off other possibilities for encountering entities, just as by analogy being 
involved in the world of business allows the businessperson to access things in 
one way, say as potentially profitable, while closing off other ways of seeing them, 
say as having a spiritual value. Every understanding of Being embodies both 
aspects of unconcealment and concealment. As Heidegger puts in “The Origin of 
the Work of Art’: 


thanks to this clearing [opened by a world], beings are unconcealed in certain 
changing degrees And yet a being can be concealed, too, only within the sphere of 
what is lighted. Each being we encounter and which encounters us keeps to this 
curious opposition of presence in that it always withholds itself at the same time in a 
concealedness (OWA 53) 


The Being of entities disclosed in the artwork consists in a world, the context of 
involvement provided by a set of historical practices that grants entities their 
intelligibility, and the earth, representing the concealment of beings that every 
unconcealment brings with ıt, those aspects of entities that remain hidden from 
our purview in any world disclosure. 

We have still not clearly shown how it is that the work of art discloses the 
world and earth. The use of a painting might lead one to suspect that it 1s through 
representation that the work of art achieves this, by simply showing some entity 
in the context of the world in which it is normally encountered. Yet Heidegger 
explicitly denies that it is only representational works that can function in this 
disclosive manner, and his discussion of a Greek temple, which portrays nothing, 
may provide some further help in understanding how the work of art works to 
bring forth the world and earth in their reciprocal conditioning. Heidegger 
remarks that: 


the building encloses the figure of the god. . and gathers around itself the unity of 
those paths and relations in which birth and death, disaster and blessing, victory and 
disgrace, endurance and decline acquire the shape of destiny for human being. 
(OWA 41-42) 


The temple pictures nothing, and yet by standing forth above the dwellings of 
the Greek citizen it provides the focus for all of their daily pursuits. The world 
of the ancient Greeks was a world of deities and heroes, gods and mortals, and 
the temple unifies this understanding of Being in serving as a central point of 
reference for all of their activities. It is a concrete symbol for the relation that they 
have to the soil and the heavens. Hubert Dreyfus notes that the work of art thus 
acts as 
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a cultural paradigm [that] collects the scattered practices of a group, unifies them into 
coherent possibilines for action, and holds them up to the people who can then act 
and relate to each other in terms of that exemplar. '6 


The lives of Greek citizens, their birth and death, strife and struggle, are 
organized around the solid existence of the temple that stands before them giving 
‘things their look and to men their outlook on themselves’ (OWA 43). Likewise 
the medieval icon acted as a tangible focal point for the world in which the life of 
the peasant was carried out. Even contemporary works such as Warhol’s 
reproductions of commercial products can be seen in terms of their ability to 
display ın a concrete manner the world in which the modern industnal consumer 
dwells, and the sense bestowed upon entities in that world. 

Thus, while in everyday practical circumspection we encounter entities 
without being explicitly aware of them or the background practices that provide 
the source of their intelligibility, the work of art brings that world into focus by 
highlighting central features of those practices and the ‘look’ things have in virtue 
of them. But while the work of art brings forth the world in which we dwell, it 
just as importantly sets forth the earth and ‘lets the earth be the earth’ (OWA 46). 
As we have mentioned, the earth refers to that which remains concealed in any 
given world, those aspects of things that every particular way of revealing 
conceals. How does the artwork allow the earth, that which resists every dis- 
closure, to be brought into the open? There are really two means that Heidegger 
discusses by which the work of art 1s able to show the earth as earth, and we will 
touch upon them both. 

The first way concerns the work of art’s relation to its material. Heidegger 
notes that in our use of equipment: 


the material ıs all the better and more suitable the less it resists pemshing ın the 
equipmental being of the equipment. By contrast the temple-work, in setting up a 
world, does not cause the material to disappear, but rather causes it to come forth for 
the very first tme and to come into the Open of the work’s world. (OWA 46) 


Now we should not take Heidegger to be reverting here to the conception of 
matter that he earlier rejected. The material aspect of the work that Heidegger ıs 
referring to is not the independent matter that 1s the slate for our formative 
design, but rather that which resists every effort to master it, which escapes every 
effort to penetrate into it. Unlike scientific cognition that attempts to determine 
completely the object, great works of art do not try to master completely their 
material. Rather, they let the material shine forth in all of its mystery as that 
which resists being subsumed under our rationalizations. Indeed, the reason that 


© Hubert Dreyfus, ‘Heidegger on the Connection Between Nihilism, Art, Technology and Polines’, 
in Charles Guignon (ed), The Cambridge Companion to Heidegger (Cambndge Cambridge 
Unrversity Press, 1993), p- 298. 
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great works are open to endless interpretation is that they carry within them this 
aspect; they refuse to yield fully to our intent. While equipment is better precisely 
to the extent that it completely yields to the task, the work of art also displays the 
elements of impenetrability, the world disclosed does not fully master the earth 
from which 1t springs forth. 

If the work of art’s relation to its material, to its source, is crucial for allowing 
us to see the earth as earth, so too is its status as a creation. Again, it is important 
to avoid slipping back into our usual preconceptions concerning art when dealing 
with Heidegger’s discussion of this aspect of creation that belongs to the work. 
Heidegger is not interested in the work of art as the product of an isolated subyect 
who attempts to convey his or her subjective experience to others. He does not 
take creation ‘as the self-sovereign subject’s performance of genius’ (OWA 76). 
Rather, what is important for Heidegger is that the artwork exhibits itself as 
something that has been created. Thus, Heidegger thinks that creation consists in 
‘causing something to emerge as a thing that has been brought forth’ (OWA 60). 
In its serviceability, equipment vanishes into its use and the means to which it 1s 
put; it becomes inconspicuous. But the work of art shows itself, and shows itself 
precisely as something that has been created, as something that has come to 
presence historically. Thus, in calling attention to its produced nature, the work 
of art displays the world that emerges from it as also being historical and 
contingent, and ın a essential struggle with the earth that opposes any totalization. 

Given the ability of the work to display the world and earth and their inter- 
dependence, Heidegger goes on to claim that ‘what is at disclosure is at work in 
the work: the disclosure of the particular being in its being, the happening of 
truth . . . art is truth setting itself to work’ (OWA 39-39). While ordinarily truth 
is conceived of ın terms of a correspondence between knowledge and facts or 
propositions and events, Heidegger calls such truth a derivative kind of truth. For 
before we can ascertain the conformity between our knowledge and the facts, the 
propositions and the events they refer to, the entities that they concern must first 
have been disclosed for our experience. It is only on the basis of ontological truth, 
the unconcealedness of beings in their mode of Being, that propositional truth 
concerning the correctness of our judgements is possible. Thus, for Heidegger 
primal truth is ‘aletheia, the unconcealedness of beings’ (OWA 51). Which means 
that truth is also both historical and contains within. itself an essential untruth. 
Historical, because every disclosure of beings takes place within a specific social 
and temporal setting. Every happening of truth as alethera carries with it an 
untruth, because as we have seen, every disclosure of beings in one manner 
entails a concealment of other possible ways in which they mught be revealed: 
‘this denial, in the form of a double concealment, belongs to the nature of truth 
as unconcealedness’ (OWA 54). Thus, by setting forth the world ın which entites 
are disclosed and the earth that resists such disclosure in an essential struggle, the 
work of art gives us access to the onginal nature of truth. Art is one of the ways 
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in which beings are unconcealed in their Being. Therefore, the work of the 
artwork cannot, as the tradition would have it, be thought apart from the 
happening of truth, for as Heidegger concludes, ‘beauty is one way in which truth 
occurs as unconcealedness’ (OWA 56).'7 

Having developed the ontological significance of the work of art in Heidegger’s 
philosophy, as one of the ‘essential ways . . . ın which truth happens’ (OWA s55), 
we must now turn to a second feature of Heidegper’s treatment of the work of 
art. This concerns what Heidegger refers to as the ‘saving power’ of art in the age 
of technology. While Heidegger, as we have said, argued that our understanding 
of Being was embodied in a set of cultural and histoncal practices that grants 
entities their intelligibility in our everyday involvement, he also came to assert 
that each era of Western history could be charactenzed by a particular, over- 
arching charactenzation of entities that imbues all of the specific practices that 
are publicly available. Thus for Heidegger the Greeks marvelled at things as 
objects of beauty that came to presence in their own fruition; people in 
the medieval era understood all beings fundamentally as creations of God’s will 
and as marked indelibly with his presence; and, most importantly, the persuasive 
modern understanding of Being takes entities as resources for our mampulation 
and control." 

In ‘The Question Concerning Technology’ Heidegger argues that we should 
not, as so many do, conceive of the era of technology and its dangers in terms of 
the greater mechanization of our world and the instrumental application of 
technology to all sectors of human affairs. Indeed, somewhat cryptically, 
Heidegger asserts that ‘the essence of technology is by no means anything 
technological’ (QCT 4). Technology is for Heidegger above all ‘a way of 
revealing’ (QCT 12). What ıs truly decisive for the technological age is the 
manner in which things are revealed to us within it, the understanding of Being 
that it bestows upon us. For in the technological world all entities are revealed as 
Bestand, a standing-reserve, ‘everything is ordered to stand by .. . so that it may be 
on call for a further ordering’ (QCT 17). In ‘The Age of the World Picture’ 
Heidegger had spoken of this understanding of Being in terms of a Ge-stall, an 
enframing, of all entities standing over and against us as a reservoir for our ever 


Therefore, Heidegger does not merely reverse the ancient opposition between truth and art, as 
Nietzsche did, but he shows how art is essentally within the domain of truth Indeed, for 
Heidegger the kind of truth that art parncipates in is more fundamental than truth as ordinanly 
concerved. 


Certainly there is present in Heidegger's reading of the history of Beg what John Caputo terms 
a ‘dangerous mythologizing’ tendency, in which Heidegger privileged an onginal Greek granting 
of Being and then read all subsequent history in terms of a progressive degeneranon. However, 
one need not buy into the mythologizing elements of Heidegger’s thought in order to accept 
his much more plausible claim that certain cultures and ages do embody speaafic interpretations 
of beings ın their paradigmatic practices that can be diagnosed and contrasted with our modes of 
understanding 
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greater mobilization. In this technological age everything is seen as ‘resources’ at 
our disposal, to be efficently utilized. 

The danger of the technological age is not, as we might first suspect, that 
the understanding of Being that it embodies is simply inaccurate. Nor can the 
solution, for Heidegger, consist in a simple rejection of this all-persuasive 
experience of beings that governs our thoughts and actions. First, as the tech- 
nological understanding of Being is a manner of revealing beings it happens ın the 
domain of truth: ‘technology comes to presence in the realm where revealing and 
unconcealment take place, where aletheia, truth, happens’ (QCT 13). As with 
every revealing, the technological one contains both its truth and its untruth, and 
we cannot simply dismiss it as a faulty picture of reality. Nor can we, for 
Heidegger, simply do away with ıt, for it belongs to our Geshick, our destiny. 
For Heidegger an understanding of Being is not something within our control, it 
is something bestowed upon us, something which we are socialized into in virtue 
of belonging to a particular cultural and historical world.’ 

The danger, then, 1s not the technological understanding of being itself but the 
possibility that this understanding will come to have such a grip upon us that 
every other possibility will be blocked off forever. Heidegger writes in ‘The 
Question Concerning Technology’: 


Since destuning at any given time starts man on a way of revealing, man, thus under 
way, 1s continually approaching the brink of the possibility of pursuing and pushing 
forward nothing but what is revealed in ordering, and of deriving all of his standards 
on that basis . Where this ordering holds sway, it drives out every other possibility 


of revealing. . . . Where Enframing holds sway, regulating and securing of the 
standing-reserve mark all revealing. They no longer even let their own fundamental 
characteristic appear, namely, this revealing as such (QCT 26, a7) 


The danger really then consists in two elements. The first is that because the 
technological understanding of Being has gained such an all-persuasive hold, 
across cultures and sectors of human affairs, there is the possibility that we will be 
so swept away in this single manner of revealing as to cut off for good the 
possibility of future ways of revealing. Second, there is the danger that in our 
absorption in the practices that embody this mode of concealing we will 
completely cover over its character as a revealing. That 1s, just as he was in Being 
and Time, Heidegger is concerned that in our everyday dealings with entities we 
will become so focused on the beings revealed as to forget the question of the 
meaning of Being. na 

It should be apparent by now why Heidegger thus attributes a saving power to 





Thus, despite Heidegger’s own valonzation of the Greeks, he was well aware that we could not 
recoup their understanding of beings Even in ‘The Ongin of the Work of Art’ be writes that we 
cannot retrieve the workd of the Greek temple or the medieval cathedral, ‘the world of the work 
that stands there has pershed’ (41) 
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the work of art in the era of technology. The artwork allows us to discern the 
understanding of Being given in the world and to see it as a manner of revealing, 
a contingent one in constant struggle with the earth from which it springs. In the 
artwork the world 1s revealed as world, and thus the mode of revealing that sways 
in the technological age is seen as a manner of revealing, and not simply taken as 
the nature of reality. The work of art can as such open a new stand within us, 
giving nse to a fuller awareness of the understanding of Being in which we dwell. 
Indeed, art functions for Heidegger as one of the few, fundamental ways in which 
we can become cognizant of the way beings are revealed, of the very meaning of 
Being. Which is why Heidegger wondered if just perhaps, ‘could it be that 
revealing lays claim to the arts most primally, so that they for their part may 
expressly foster the growth of the saving power, may awaken and found anew our 
look into that which grants and our trust ın ıt’ (QCT 35)? 


IV CONCLUSION 


Having delimited the nature of Heidegger’s meditations upon the work of art we 
have found that art occupies a prominent place in his thought both because of its 
ontological significance and due to its saving role in the technological age. As a 
fundamental way in which beings are revealed, and indeed in which the structure 
of revealing as such is disclosed, the work of art has an ontological status that 
cannot be grasped with the usual categories given in substance ontologies. 
Heidegger insists that we must examine the work of art on its own terms if we are 
to discern its paradigmatic function for our cultural practices. The work of art can 
also open a new stance within us by revealing the essence of the understanding of 
Being that underlies the technological era. This allows us to engage in the 
everyday practices that embody this understanding while remaining aware of 
their contingency. More importantly, by encountering the work of art as a work 
we remain receptive to future bestowals of Being that would allow us to 
understand the beings we encounter in new ways. 

Certainly, Heidegger’s exploration of art is not free from difficulty. Nor have I 
attempted to mvestigate every aspect of Heidegger’s view of the work of art. I 
have merely tried to delineate some of its central features, and, in particular, to 
trace out the nature of the relationship between Heidegger’s view of art and some 
of the other major themes of this thought. By deliberately limiting the scope of 
this work I have thus left open a number of questions that might be raised 
concerning Heidegger’s treatment of art. For instance, the view that the work of 
art discloses the world of a historical people and its relationship to the earth seems 
to apply at best to a very limited range of what are normally considered artworks. 
While it is true that Heidegger remarks in ‘The Origin of the Work of Art’ that he 
is only dealing with ‘great art’ (OWA 40), it is still by no means easy to see what 
status lesser works of art could have for Heidegger, or how we are to distinguish 
between great and ordinary art. Heidegger’s sketchy remarks on the production 
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and reception of the artwork do not seem wholly satisfactory to me either. While 
I agree with Heidegger’s critique of the subjectivist treatment of art that attempts 
to grasp the work completely in terms of the artist’s intentions and experiences, I 
nonetheless think more needs to be said concerning the function of producing art 
within a cultural context. Likewise, at times Heidegger’s view of the artwork 
seems to treat the recipient as wholly passive, an approach that masks what I 
would claim is a more reciprocal relationship between the viewer and the work. 
However, I will leave such queries open for further consideration to be made on 
the basis established here. For whatever difficulties there might be with 
Heidegger’s treatment of art, it is, I hope to have shown, undeniable that 
Heidegger poses a number of important questions concerning our habitual 
philosophical conceptualizations of art, and presents a unique framework in 
which to ask anew the question of art.” 
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WHY KANT FINDS NOTHING UGLY 
David Shier 


Book One of Kant’s Critique of Judgement (the ‘Analytic of the Beautiful’) is an 
investigation of the judgement of taste about beauty—or, as Kant usually calls 
it, simply the judgement of taste. Since it seems obvious that there are affirm- 
atrve and negative judgements alike, one would expect to find discussion of both 
sorts of judgement in Book One. Furthermore, the remarks with which Kant 
frames the book, its first and last sentences, both mention affirmative and 
negative judgements. 


In order to distinguish whether anything 1s beautiful OR NOT we refer the 
representation, not by the understanding to the object for cognition, but by the 
imagination (perhaps in conjunction with the understanding) to the subject and its 
feeling of pleasure OR PAIN (p. 37, emphasis added)! 


‘Taste 1s the faculty of judging an object or a method of representing it by an entirely 
disinterested satisfaction OR DISSATISFACTION The object of such satisfaction is 
called beautiful. (p 45, emphasis in capitals added) 


Oddly enough, ın the interval between these framing remarks Kant confines 
his attention entirely to affirmative judgements. Although no philosopher 
exceeds Kant in attention to detail, we find him introducing both affirmative and 
negative judgements of taste and then thoroughly neglecting the latter. Why 1s 
Kant so un-Kantian here? 

The quoted remarks suggest perhaps that he regards the negative judgement as 
simply parallel to the affirmative, differing only with respect to whether the sub- 
ject feels pleasure or pain, satisfaction or dissatisfaction. And, since the beautiful 
seems to fascinate most people more than the ugly, then perhaps Kant finds ıt 
most effective to investigate the affirmative judgement and allow the reader to 
draw the parallel conclusions about the negative judgement. 

But such a strategy (if indeed it is Kant’s strategy) is mistaken, since there is a 
serious problem with Kant’s theory that only emerges when the nature of 
negative judgements is considered. It is my contention that within Kant’s 


1 All quotations and pagination contained herein are from Immanuel Kant, Critique of Judgement, 
trans J H Bemard (London Hafner, 1951). 
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aesthetics, there cannot be any negative judgements of taste.” This conclusion will 
be seen to follow directly from two conditions which Kant must hold as necessary 
for all judgements of taste about beauty (whether affirmative or negative), along 
with a bit of Kants philosophy of mmd. Those two conditions restricting all 
judgements of taste are (1) that such judgements must be made independently 
of determinate concepts and (ii) that such judgements must have universal 
subjective validity. 

That all judgements of taste, whether affirmative or negative, must be undeter- 
mined by concepts is of a piece with Kant’s conception of judgements of taste as 
aesthetical judgements. For Kant, to say that a judgement is aesthetical is to say 
that it is a purely subjective judgement about feelings of pleasure or pain. In the 
aesthetical judgement we do not judge whether the object falls under a given 
concept, but rather whether it is accompanied in the subject by pleasure or by 


pain. 


The judgement of taste is therefore not a judgement of cognition, and is consequently 
not logical but aesthetical, by which we understand that whose determining ground 
can be no other than subjective. Every reference of representations, even that of sensa- 
tions, may be objective .., save only the reference to the feeling of pleasure and pain, 
by which nothing in the object 1s signified, but through which there is a feeling in the 
subject as it is affected by the representation. (p. 38) 


Judgements about the beautiful are purely contemplative. The subject is not 
interested in whether the object exemplifies certain properties—that is, whether 
it falls under definite concepts. Judgements of taste must be independent of 
determinate concepts. 

In The Critique of Pure Reason and The Critique of Practical Reason, Kant examines 
theoretical and practical judgements—judgements that do involve determinate 
concepts. The revelation of the third critique is the existence of an altogether 
different type of judgement, one that is not determinant. It is the reflective 
judgement. While judgement in general is, for Kant, that faculty by which 
particulars are subsumed under universals, the reflective judgement differs from 
the determinant with respect to what 1s given. 


Judgement in general is the faculty of thinking the particular as comtained under the 
universal, If this universal (the rule, the principle, the law) be given, the judgement 
which subsumes the particular under it . . . is determinant. But if only the particular be 
given for which the universal has to be found, the judgement is merely reflective. 


(p. 15) 
According to the Kantian model of mind, there are for creatures such as us two 


2 My thesis concerns only the pure judgement of taste, or what Kant also calls the judgement of ‘free 
beauty (pulchritude vaga)’ Judgemens of adherent beauty lie outside the scope of this essay. 
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faculties involved in cognition—the imagination, by which the manifold of 
intuitions is assembled and apprehended; and the understanding, by which 
the intuitions are united by means of concepts. In judgement, these two cognitive 
faculties are related to each other. 

In determinant judgements, the relation between the imagination and the 
understanding 1s a definite, objective relation. In such judgements, the subject 
becomes aware that a given manifold of intuitions is subject to determinate rules 
of the understanding which unite them. Here the cognitive faculties stand in an 
objective, determinate relation to one another, and so Kant would say that the 
subject’s state of mind is determinant. 

In the judgement of taste, which is a type of reflective judgement, the state of 
mind is quite different. The imagination furnishes an assemblage of intuitions 
but no concept is given in the understanding by which cognition of the object can 
take place. The cognitive faculties can only be said to stand in a subjective and 
indefinite relation to one another, and thus Kant would say that the subject’s state 
of mind 1s not determinant. 

I stated earlier that the impossibility of negative judgements of taste stems from 
two requirements on all judgements of taste. To this point we have seen 
something of the first requirement, that the judgement of taste should be 
independent of concepts. Now let us consider the second requirement, that the 
judgement of taste should have universal subjective validity. 

By this requirement, Kant means that the subject demands that everyone else 
should make the same judgement. In regard to the pleasant, says Kant, the subject 
will grant everyone has their own tastes. But ‘the judgement of taste requires the 
agreement of everyone, and he who describes anything as beautiful claims that 
everyone ought to give his approval to the object in question and also describe ıt 
as beautiful’ (p. 74). 

We formulate the judgement by speaking as 1f beauty were a property of the 
object—that is, as though the judgement were a determinant one. We speak this 
way because there is a similarity between the judgement of taste and the 
determinant judgement, in that they both lay claim to universal validity. 


But if he gives out anything as beautiful, he supposes in others the same satisfaction, 
he judges not merely for himself, but for everyone, and speaks of beauty as if ıt were 
a property of things Hence, he says, ‘the thing is beautiful.’ (p. 47) 


Kant argues that this claim to universal validity is essential to (affirmative) 
judgements of taste. For without this validity it would never occur to anyone to 
call anything beautiful at all, and ‘everything which pleases without a concept 
would be counted as pleasant’ (p. 48). 

But, by parity of reasoning, negative judgements of taste must also be 
universally valid. For if any candidate for a negative judgement of taste were to 
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lack this universal validity, it would then not be a judgement of taste at all, but 
rather a judgement of mere displeasure. 

Although both determinant judgements and judgements of taste alike must be 
universally valid they derive their validity from different sources. A determinant 
judgement, since it is based on objective concepts, is valid for all judging subjects. 
Regarding whether or not an object falls under a given concept, ıt must be 
demanded that everyone make the same judgement. This claim to universality 
Kant calls ‘objective universal validity’. But a judgement of taste, since it is made 
independently of objective concepts, cannot lay claim to this. Its universality is 
subjective universal validity. 

Here we find the central riddle of the ‘Analytic of the Beautiful’. How can 
Judgements of taste be made independently of objective concepts and yet be 
universally valid? That 1s, how can a purely subjective judgement lay claim to 
universality at all? Calling this universality ‘subjective’ does not answer the riddle, 
but only emphasizes it. The origin of this universality is puzzling and, as Kant 
says, ‘it requires no small trouble to discover its ongin, but we thus detect a 
property of our cognitive faculty which without this analysis would remain 
unknown’ (p. 48). The property to which he refers is the harmonious free play of 
the imagination and the understanding. 

Kant holds that since judgements of taste are universally valid, then some 
aspect of them must be universally communicable. That is, if all judging subjects 
ought to arrive at the same judgement, then there must be some determining 
ground of the judgement which they can all share. This must hold for both 
affirmative and negative judgements alike, since it stems only from the universal 
validity of the judgement. 

In judgements of taste, Kant argues, what is universally communicable is the 
subject’s mental state. The universality cannot be attributed to the pleasure, for 
there would be nothing to distinguish this pleasure from that of the merely 
pleasant. And this is ruled out because that látter pleasure has no claim at all to 
universality. ‘For such pleasure would be nothing different than the mere 
pleasantness in the sensation, and so in accordance with its nature could have 
only private validity’ (p. 51). According to Kant, it follows that what is universally 
communicable in the judgement of taste, and what is thereby the source of its 
universal validity, is sunply the state of mind of the subject. 

Again, it is clear that a corresponding argument can be made about the negative 
judgement of taste. The pain or dissatisfaction cannot be what is universally 
communicable, for there would be nothing to distinguish it from that of the 
merely unpleasant, which has no claim at all to universality. Hence, what is 
universally communicable in the negative judgement of taste must also be the 
mental state of the subject. 

But, as we have already seen, that state of mind is not determinant. An carlier 
question was how a judgement which is undetermined by concepts could lay 
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claim to universal validity. Now the question has become how a mental state 
which is indeterminate can admit of universal communucability. 

In the case of determinant judgements, the source of universality is obvious. 
There the cognitive faculties stand in an objective relation, and it is not difficult 
to see that different subjects will share that determinate mental state in making 
the judgement. But in judgements of taste there is no determinate cognition 
taking place which could be the source of this judgement’s universality. However, 
Kant argues, here there must be some reference to cognition. 


But nothing can be universally communicated except cognition and representation, 
so far as it belongs to cognition. For it ıs only thus that this latter can be objective, and 
only through this has it a universal point of reference, with which the representatrve 
power of everyone is compelled to harmonize If the determining ground of our 
judgement as to this universal communicability of the representation 1s to be merely 
subjective, Le., 1s conceived independently of any concept of the object, it can be 
nothing else than the state of mind, which is to be met with in the relation of our 
representative powers with each other, so far as they refer a given representation to 


cognition in general (p. 51) 


Kant is arguing that the mental state in a judgement of taste must somehow 
refer the representation to cognition ın general. This is so, according to Kant, 
because what is universally communicable must either be a definite cognition or 
refer to cognition in general, and the mental state is not that of a definite 
cognition. 

Kant believes that such a state of mind can be nothing other than the 
harmonious free play of the imagination and the understanding. 


The subjective universal communicability of the mode of representation in a 
judgement of taste, since it is to be possible without presupposing a definite concept, 
can refer to nothing else than the’state of mind in the free play of the imagination and 
the understanding (so far as they agree with each other, as is requisite for cognition in 
general). (p. 52) 


The crucial remark in this passage is the parenthetical clause: ‘so far as they 
agree with each other, as is requisite for cognition in general‘. Since the mental state 
is not that of amy definite cognition, the only way ıt could admit of universal 
communicability is to satisfy the necessary conditions of cognition in general. 

What is required for cognition in general is that the cognitive faculties must 
agree with each other, they must harmonize. No cognition whatsoever can possibly 
take place unless the understanding and the imagination an interact harmoni- 
ously. Every definite cognition rests upon such harmony of the cognitive powers. 
A state of mind which refers to cognition in general can only be this state of 
harmonious free play, for this is the subjective condition of cognition. Therefore, 
argues Kant, this must be the state of mind in any judgement of taste. 
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Thus Kant answers the riddle of how a mental state can be indeterminate yet 
universally communicable. Although it is indeterminate, the mental state is 
suitable for cognition in general, and hence it is universally communicable. 


We are conscious that this subjective relation, suitable for cognition ın general, must 
be valid for everyone, and thus must be universally communicable, just as if ıt were a 
definite cognition, resting always on that relation as its subjective condition. (p. 52) 


The excitement of both faculties (imagination and understanding) to indeterminate 
but yet, through the stimulus of the given sensation, harmonious activity, viz. that 
which belongs to cognition in general, is the sensation whose universal commu- 
nicability is postulated by the judgement of taste. (p. $3) 


One might try to locate here a possible niche within Kant’s system where 
negative judgements might reside. After all, couldn’t Kant allow negative judge- 
ments to be those which are occasioned by representations that fail to excite the 
faculties to this harmonious free play, or even actively thwart this state of mind? 

Clearly he cannot allow for this, since every consideration which led to the 
conclusion that affirmative judgements of taste are accompanied by harmonious 
free play is also a consideration met by any possible negative judgement of taste as 
well. The negative judgement of taste must, just as the affirmative, be made 
independently of objective concepts, and therefore the accompanying state of 
mind cannot be determinant. The negative judgement of taste, just as the 
affirmative, must be universally valid, and therefore it must admit of universal 
communicability. Kant has argued that what is universally communicable in the 
(affirmative) judgement of taste is the subject’s mental state and, as we have seen, 
the same must be argued in the case of negative judgements. 

But Kant argues that any state of mind which is not determinaht but which is 
universally communicable can only be the harmonious free play. And that 
argument depends on nothing which could distinguish the negative from the 
affirmative judgement, but only on the twofold requirement of indeterminacy 
and universality which is met by both sorts of judgement Therefore, within 
Kant’s aesthetics, every judgement of taste must be accompanied in the subject by 
the state of harmonious free play of the faculties. 

Now, if it can be shown that Kant considers this state of harmonious free play 
always to be pleasurable, it will follow that the only judgements of taste are those 
that involve pleasure (i.e. the affirmative judgements) and that Kant’s theory 
leaves no place for negative judgements. And it 1s quite clear that he does consider 
this harmonious free play always to be pleasurable. 

Kant states that pleasure is necessarily bound up with this harmonious free 
play. The subject, in representing the object to himself, becomes aware of this 
harmony and, as a result of this must feel the pleasure which is bound up with 
this state of mind. 
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Hence ıt 1s the universal capability of communication of the mental state in the given 
representation which, as the subjective condition of the judgement of taste, must be 
fundamental and must have the pleasure in the object as its consequent. (p. 51) 


The consciousness of the mere formal purposiveness in the play of the subyect’s 
cognitive powers, in a representation through which an object is given, is the pleasure 
itself. (p. 57) 


The ‘mere formal purposiveness’ in the play of the cognitive faculties is the 
same thing as the harmony of their play. In the judgement of taste, the imagina- 
tion refers the representation to the understanding, because it seems that there is 
some definite rule implicit in the object—i.e. that it exists ‘in accordance with a 
will which has regulated it according to the representation of a certain rule’ 
(p. $5). But, since no such rule can be found, this purposiveness is not objective, 
but merely formal. It is our consciousness of this mere formal purposiveness that 
Kant regards as constitutive of the pleasure which 1s felt. 


Therefore it can be nothing else than the subjective purposiveness in the repres- 
entation of an object without any purpose (either objective or subjectrve), and thus it 
is the mere form of purposiveness in the representation by which an object is given to 
us, 30 far as we are conscious of ıt, which constitutes the satisfacnon that we without 
a concept judge to be universally communicable, and consequently this is the 
determining ground of the judgement of taste. (p. 56) 


Since harmonious free play is always pleasurable, and since all judgements of 
taste are accompanied by harmonious free play, it follows that every judgement of 
taste must be accompanied by the feeling of pleasure in the subject But any 
judgement of taste in which the subject’s feeling is that of pleasure 1s, by 
definition, an affirmative judgement of taste. Therefore, within Kant’s aesthetics, 
and contrary to the obvious fact of the matter, negative eguer of taste about 
free beauty are quite impossible.’ 


David Shier, Department of Philosophy, Washington State University, PO Box 645130, 
Pullman, WA 99164-5130, USA. 


3 Of course, this must not be taken to imply that Kant us thereby committed to the claim that 
everything is beautful, for from the claim that no object can be judged to be ugly, it cannot be 
inferred that every object must be judged to be beautiful. 
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MODERATE MORALISM VERSUS 


MODERATE AUTONOMISM 
Noël Carroll 


THINGS are heating up among the moderates. First I published ‘Moderate 
Moralism’ (British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 36, no. 3, July 1996). Then James 
Anderson and Jeff Dean published ‘Moderate Autonomism’ (BJA, vol. 38, no. 2, 
April 1998) which, among other things, is meant to refute moderate moralism. 
Now it falls to me to meet their challenge, which I hope to do, albeit moderately. 

I do not want to quibble—except moderately—with their interpretation of my 
position. Overall it is a fair account. The major aspect of their exposition with 
which I disagree is their tendency to regard my moderate moralism and Berys 
Gaut’s ethicism as pretty much the same. I think this is a mistake. Gaut’s 
arguments on behalf of ethicism are much more ambitious than my arguments 
for moderate moralism. I say this not because I am unsympathetic to Gaut’s view, 
but only to acknowledge that my case ıs more limited in scope than Gaut’s. Gaut 
seems willing to consider virtually every moral defect in a work of art an aesthetic 
defect, whereas I defend a far weaker claim—namely that sometimes a moral 
defect ın an artwork can count as an aesthetic defect, or, as Hume would say, a 
blemish. Thus you can see that ethicism is a very strong position, while mine is, 
well, moderate. 

Moderate moralism maintains that in some instances a moral defect in an 
artwork can be an aesthetic defect, and that sometimes a moral virtue can count 
as an aesthetic virtue. This opposes the view of moderate autonomism which 
admits that artworks can be morally defective and morally bad for that reason, but 
then goes on to say that the moral badness of a work can never count as an 
aesthetic defect. Nor can the moral virtuousness of an artwork ever count toward 
anything more than the moral goodness of the work. A moral virtue in an artwork 
never adds to the aesthetic merit of the work. 

I came to moderate moralism by the following route. Artworks are incomplete 
structures—at least in the special sense that they need to be filled in by audiences. 
No novel, for example, says everything there is to say about its ficuonal world. In 
reading a novel, the audience needs to fill in the gaps, such as the unstated 
presuppositions. Tolstoy does not say that Natasha has a liver. Instead the 
audience presumes it. An author assumes many presuppositions in telling her tale 
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and anticipates that the audience will supply them, using, among other things, 
their ordinary beliefs about the world, including their pre-existing schemes for 
persons and events, what they know about the genre to which the novel belongs, 
and what they know about the culture in which the novel was written. 

But novels require not only that audiences mobilize their cognitive stock in 
order to follow a novel correctly. Audiences must also fill in the novel with the 
appropriate emotional responses, if they are to follow it correctly. That is, of a 
novel is to succeed on its own terms, then the audience must fill it in in the right 
way, where the ‘right way’ with regard to the emotions is in terms of the 
emotions the work aims to elicit. For example, if Aristotle is right, for tragedy to 
work as tragedy—to work on its own terms—it must elicit pity and fear from the 
pudience. Failure to elicit pity and fear is a failure of tragedy qua tragedy, an 
aesthetic failure, a failure in the design of the work. 

Because artworks are incomplete structures, they must be made so that they 
address the audience in such a way that the audience fills them in or responds to 
them ın a manner that facilitates the aim of the work. That address—including its 
emotional address—is part of the design of the artwork. The address is a 
structural element of an artwork that invites the audience to fill it in in order to 
complete it. The address of the work, ideally, must secure uptake in the right way 
for the work to succeed. Thus, in large measure, the aesthetic success of an 
artwork ıs response dependent, i.e. the work depends on eliciting certain 
mandated responses, if it is to succeed on its own terms. 

Now, as I have already said, in many cases the responses that artworks need to 
elicit in order to work on their own terms are emotional responses. Often a work 
will fail where it is unable to elicit the emotional responses it requires to 
implement its own purposes. This failure will count, I take it, as an aesthetic 
failure. 

For example, if a putative thriller presents an invulnerable superhero who is 
cornered by a ninety-pound weakling, it will fail to engender suspense. It will fail 
to elicit suspense because, all things being equal, its design is flawed. The 
audience cannot even begin to worry about an indestructible being challenged by 
a wimp. Robocop has nothing to fear from Mr Peepers and so the audience feels 
no anxiety on Robocop’s behalf. Here the designers of the work have made an 
aesthetic error—the work 1s marred by a structural imperfection on its own 
terms. The design of the address of the work is defective, since it thwarts the 
anticipated or mandated audience uptake. 

Here, the failure to elicit mandated emotions may not obviously involve 
morality. However, one needs to recall that a great many emotional responses are 
dependent on moral assessments. In order to be angry, I must believe that me or 
mine have been wronged. In order for an audience to be angered by or indignant 
toward a character, they must at least be able to entertain the thought that some 
character, say’Casaubon or Javert, has wronged another character about whom 


~~ 
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they feel concern or commitment. Thus if the address of a work elicits the wrong 
moral assessments from the audience, or blocks the required ones, then the work 
will fail to secure emotive uptake and the work will be blemished on its own 
terms (that is to say, aesthetically). 

One way in which a work may fail to elicit the required moral assessments 
from an audience, a morally sensitive audience, is if the moral perspective 
required to form the relevant moral assessment is evil. Imagine a story in which a 
Himmler is awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. This is not a comedy, but is meant as 
an old-fashioned, adulatory bio-pic, like Dr Ehrlich’s Magic Bullet. That is, it is 
intended to elicit our admiration. But it cannot elicit the admiration of the 
morally sensitive audience because, all things being equal, the proposition that a 
Himmler should receive the Nobel Peace Prize is morally offensive. The morally 
sensitive viewer cannot get her mind around the idea—it is so morally obnoxious, 
so evil. Thus, the story fails on its own terms; it fails to elicit the emotive 
response it intends because it repulses emotive uptake due to the evil point of 
view that it advances. 

Such a fiction is morally defective because it endorses an evil perspective and 
invites others to do likewise. But, I submit, it is also aesthetically defective, since 
it fails on its own terms—that is, in terms of the affects and experiences it aspires 
to provoke. Moreover, it fails aesthetically for the same reasons that it is morally 
defective: the perspective it advances is evil. The evilness of the perspective is 
what makes it morally bad and aesthetically bad. AU things being equal, if the 
perspective of the work were not evil, it would not be morally bad nor would it 
be aesthetically bad (at least not in terms of the uptake problem which we are 
considering at this juncture). 

Clearly, the reason the story is morally bad is grounded in a moral defect. But 
it is the same defect that makes the work aesthetically flawed. Therefore, in cases 
like this, a moral defect can also figure as an aesthetic defect—a reason the work 
fails on its own terms. Therefore, moderate autonomism is false. 

That is, a story that non-ironically presents Himmler as deserving the Nobel 
Peace Prize is morally defective. Why? Because it advances an evil perspective— 
that genocide is morally praiseworthy. Likewise the work in question would be 
aesthetically defective. Why? Because it advances an evil perspective. Why does 
that count as an aesthetic defect? Because it repels the mandated emotive uptake 
from morally sensitive audiences. Why? Because said audiences cannot embrace 
the perspective in question just because they recognize it to be evil. The palpable 
evil of the perspective explains their inability to embrace it—their inability to 
form the moral assessments required to respond emotionally in the way the story 
mandates. The evil perspective of the work plays an explanatory role in our 
account of why the story fails aesthetically, and, at the same time, it is precisely 
the evil perspective of the work that explains its moral badness. The moral 
badness and the aesthetic badness of the work are explained by the same feature 
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of the work, its morally offensive perspective. Its evil perspective is, in this case, 
both a moral and an aesthetic defect. And ıt figures not only in explanations of the 
moral badness of the work but also in explanations of its aesthetic badness. 
Indeed, the moral defectiveness of the work, in this case, is the pertinent reason 
for its aesthetic defectiveness. 

This argument presupposes that references to evil can be explanatory. I think 
that this is not problematic. I write a cheque to a political organization because I 
recognize its cause is just. I join a protest march because I believe some state 
policy is evil where my belief that it is evil is counterfactually dependent on its 
being evil—if it were not evil, I would not join the march. Similarly, it is the 
evilness of the address of many artworks that makes the morally sensitive reader, 
listener, or viewer incapable of supplying the emotive uptake the work demands 
on its own terms. Thus, evil, at least in some cases, can function as the material 
grounds for explaining the aesthetic defectiveness of an artwork, while 
simultaneously serving as the grounds for declaring the same artwork to be 
morally bad. In such circumstances, moral badness and aesthetic badness derive 
from the same source; a moral defect also counts as an aesthetic defect. The same 
evil explains both failings. 

Anderson and Dean, however, clam that, even in cases like this, I have not 
shown that the reason the artwork is morally defective is the reason that ıt is 
aesthetically defective. They invite us to compare two arguments—one for the 
moral defectiveness of the work and another for the aesthetic defectiveness of the 
work—and they claim that the same reasons are not operative in both. 

The moral defect argument looks like this: 


. The perspective of the work in question is immoral. 
2. Therefore, the work invites us to share a morally defective perspective. 
Any work that invites us to share a morally defective perspective is, itself, 
morally defective. 
4. Therefore, the work in question is morally defective. 


This is the aesthetic defect argument: 


The perspective of the work in question is immoral. 

The immorality portrayed subverts the possibility of uptake. 
Any work that subverts its own genre is aesthetically defective. 
Therefore, the work in question is aesthetically defective. 


heron 


Surveying these two arguments, Anderson and Dean conclude that though 
both contain a common premise—that the work in question is immoral —it is not 
sufficient to show that the work is morally or aesthetically defective. Thus, the 
work cannot be morally or aesthetically defective for the same reason. 
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I suppose that what Anderson and Dean have in mind here is the fact 
that the work in question possesses an immoral perspective by itself cannot 
show the work to be morally or aesthetically defective. This premise alone 1s not 
a sufficient condition for moral or aesthetic badness. It is in this sense that they 
deny that the reason the artwork is morally defective and that it is aesthetically 
defective can be the same. In neither case is the immoral perspective of the work 
the sufficient reason for its moral or aesthetic defectiveness. In both cases, then, 
the sufficient reason must lie elsewhere. 

But why suppose that the relevant sense of reason here is sufficient reason? 
Admittedly a number of factors will contribute to the moral defectiveness and the 
aesthetic defectiveness of the artwork in question. The moderate moralist need 
only contend that among the complex of factors that account for the moral 
defectiveness of the artwork in question, on the one hand, and the complex of 
factors that explain the aesthetic defectiveness of the artwork, on the other hand, 
‘the evil perspective of the artwork will play a central, though perhaps not 
sufficient, explanatory role in both. With respect to the artwork in question, the 
evil perspective of the artwork is an ineliminable factor in explaining why, as a 
matter of fact, it is morally defective and in explaining why, as a matter of fact, it 
is aesthetically defective. That there are other contributing factors does not 
mitigate the explanatory role that the evil of the work plays in accounting 
respectively for the moral and aesthetic defectiveness of the work in question. 
The evilness of the work is a reason for both its moral and its aesthetic 
defectiveness. 

Moreover, it is a very central reason in both accounts of the work’s defective- 
ness. Ceteris paribus, if the work were not evil, it would be neither morally bad nor 
aesthetically bad. In both cases, the evil in question is the most important reason 
with respect to the artwork under discussion for its moral and aesthetic 
defectiveness, even if said evil is not alone a sufficient condition for either sort of 
defectiveness. It is the factor, among a combination of factors, that has the greatest 
explanatory relevance. In that sense, it is the reason why the artwork is defective 
in both registers and that it is the same reason, with respect to explanatory 
relevance, in both registers allows that sometimes a moral defect can be an 
aesthetic defect, pace moderate autonomism. 

The way that Anderson and Dean have set up the Aesthetic Defect Argument 
obscures the way in which the evil of the work plays a central explanatory role in 
accounting for aesthetic failing of the work in question. As they present the 
argument, it is the failure of the work to implement the aims of the genre to 
which it belongs that accounts for its aesthetic defectiveness. I am not sure why 
they insist on talking about genres here, since it will be an aesthetic defect of the 
work if it fails to secure its aims, whether or not those aims are genre specific. 
But, in any case, from an explanatory point of view, we want to know more than 
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that a work fails to secure its aims or that a work subverts its aims. We also want 
to know why and how it subverts its own aims. 

Anderson and Dean tell us that the work in question subverts the possibility of 
audience uptake due to its immoral perspective. But that premise requires further 
support, further argumentation, if it is to explain what has gone awry in the case 
in question. Why does an immoral perspective subvert the possibility of audience 
uptake? Why ıs it that the morally sensitive audience cannot be moved to 
admiration by the prospect of a Himmler receiving the Nobel Peace Prize? 
Because they cannot morally assess Himmler’s genocidal career as anything other 
than evil—that is, because they cannot subsume the story under the moral criteria 
requisite for responding with admiration. 

Anderson’s and Dean’s third premise itself requires supporting reasons. And 
when those supporting reasons are supplied it turns out that a full account of why 
the work in question 1s aesthetically defective 1s that it is evil—evil in a way that 
blocks emotive uptake. But ıt is the self-same evil that makes the work in’ 
question morally defective. So moral defectiveness can supply a reason, a central 
reason from an explanatory point of view, why a certain work is aesthetically 
defective. At least in some cases. And that’s moderate moralism. 


Noël Carroll, Department of Philosophy, University of Wisconsin—Madison, 5185 Helen 
C. White Hall, 600 North Park Street, Madison, WI 53706-1475, USA. 
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The Languages of Landscape. By MARK ROSKILL. 
Pennsylvania State U P. 1997 pp 289. £58.50. 
MARK ROSKILL 1s a distinguished art historian and 
this book, despite a cover blurb, which badly 
exaggerates its theoretical ambitions, is essentially 
an exercise in art history It discusses, in broadly 
chronological order—from the Akrotin frescoes 
of 1500 BCB to twenneth-century American 
‘abstract landscapes'—some main episodes and 
themes in the story of Western landscape art 
Those episodes include the shift from a primanly 
narrative use of background landscape scenes to 
artists’ concern for nature ‘for itself, and from 
paintings’ provision of information about the 
natural world to their ‘evocation’ of ıt Some 
main themes are the rehtion between painters 
and their chentele—eighteenth-century land- 
owners, nineteenth-century tourists, and so 
on—and that between styles of landscape and 
literary genres or fashions Roskill’s history 
does not attempt to be a comprehensive one In 
comparison with, say, Simon Schama’s Landscape 
and Memory, he provides relatrvely little either 
on art’s response to shifting conceptions of the 
natural world or on the national, cultural reson- 
ances of different kinds of natural scenery 
Moreover, there are many important landscape 
painters and movements that recerve little or no 
mention—nineteenth-century Scandinavian and 

twenoeth-century British ones, for example 
Considered as interpretatrve art history, the 
book 1s something of a curate’s egg, the ‘good 
parts’ often closely juxtaposed with the ‘bad parts’ 
Thus, on pp 202ff. Roskill distinguishes two 
trends in the interwar art of our century, the 
‘landscape of presence’ and the ‘landscape of 
tourism’ The former is strangely labelled, 
obscurely defined, and not provided with any 
accompanying illustrations The latter is ap- 
propnately labelled, crisply characterized, and 
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helpfully illustrated. (Although the book contains 
some fine ilustranons, these are insufficient in 
number. Not a single picture, for example, 
accompanies the substanual secnon in Chapter 
s on the post-Impressionsts.) Despite the 
lapses into odd terminology and obscunty, The 
Languages of Landscape offers many cntical 
insights The suggestion (p. 214) that a good deal 
of twentieth-century art does not so much depict 
the natural world as provide a substitute for its 
‘sensual and affective appeal’ is ilumunating, as 
are the final reflectons (pp 237-238}—1nspired 
by Monet’s Giverny paintings—on landscape’s 
‘mediation’ between the ‘basic alternatives of 
subjection to concentrated scrutiny and freely 
extravagant indulgence’ 

The interest of readers of this journal will be 
aroused by the cover blurb’s reference to the 
book’s ‘new approach to understanding Western 
landscape art’ through the use of ‘new method- 
ologies derving from sociology, anthropology, 
the study of rhetoncal theory, and especially a 
version of visual semiotics’. I was unable, 
however, to detect any use being made of ‘new 
methodologies’ in the social scences, and while 
appeal is made to ‘rhetoncal theory’ and ‘visual 
semiotics’, this is far less obtrusive than the blurb 
gives one to expect. The author himself 1s more 
accurate when informing his readers that ‘theory’ 
will be used ‘only lightly and as a supporting 
framework’ (p. 9). In fact, it 1s often used so 
lightly that one tends to forget the ‘framework’ 
which officially supports this or that chapter or 
section The discussion of the ‘naturalism’ of 
Constable and others in Chapter 4, for example, 
proceeds in almost complete independence from 
the notion of ‘metonymry’ which, at the outset, is 
said to inform it. 

Lightly used or not, Roskill does advance a 
general theorencal position, one indicated by the 
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title of his book. The subject of his study, he 
states, is not so much the appeal of landscape art 
as ‘the different kinds of “language” entailed 
in the creation and apprehension of it’ (p 8). And 
towards the end, ıt ıs claimed that ‘the most 
important aspects of verbal construal are all 
ones that can be transposed, as operative 
principles, to the recognition and reading of 
landscape imagery’ (p 229). In short, it us 
important to construct a ‘visual semiotics’ which 
closely parallels, indeed apes, verbal semiotics. In 
keeping with thu ambition, there are many 
references in the notes to well-known proposals 
in theoretical linguisacs and the philosophy 
of language—Sperber and Wilson’s ‘pnnciple of 
relevance’, for instance, or J L. Austin’s 
constative/performative distinction—together 
with suggestions as to their applicability to the 
understanding of paintings 

In my judgement, it 1s not only possible, but 
desirable, to read this book without being overly 
distracted by these gestures towards ‘visual 
semiotics’, for most of the alleged similantes 
between understanding verbal utterances and 
‘reading’ paintings are strained and un- 
convincing—rather as, to go back a few years, 
were the stmilannes between language and the 
‘codes’ of, say, eating or dress alleged by 
structuralist theomsts like Leach and Lévy- 
Strauss For example, there is surely no more 
than a vague analogy between the structural 
composition of paintings and that of sentences, 
one which 1s too stretched to warrant any senous 
reference to ‘a repertoire of landscape elements 
and a syntax for their arrangement (p. 38) 

Tt s inevitable that, in order to preserve the 
appearance of 2 ‘visual semuotics’ parallel to a 
verbal one, Roskill ıs forced to employ key terms 
in an extended way Thus, ‘Pragmatics’ loses the 
relatively precise sense it has for theorencal 
linguists and seems to refer, for Roskill, to the 
study of just about anything that ‘links producnon 
to conditions of response’, verbal or visual, 
including whole cultural backgrounds. It 1s, 
however, the familiar terms of rhetonc—in a 
chapter unduly inspired, one suspects, by Hayden 
White—which suffer most If, for example, I 
understand Roskill’s contorted defininon of 


‘synecdoche’, ıt means for him the emphasizing 
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by a painter of an essentaal aspect of his subject so 
as to infuse it with ‘an aura of persuasiveness’, 
This is a far cry from the verbal figure of 


synecdoche where, say, one refers to something 
by using 2 term normally employed to refer to a 
part of it One can, perhaps, have something that 
deserves to be called visual synecdoche, as when a 
cartoonist draws a lock of harr and a moustache to 
represent Hitler, but it is nothing like that which 
Roskil! has in mind. 

There ıs, I believe, a general reason why there 
is little mileage in the idea of ‘visual semiotics’ 
Roskill mghtly plies (p. 230) that interpretation 
of a painting 1s only an inferential process akin to 
understanding an utterance if the work has a 
‘communicative end’ It is indeed because 
utterances, fairly generally, do have a com- 
municative end—most notably, the stating of a 
proposition—that a reasonably systematic syntax, 
semantics, and pragmatics of a language are 
possible Lexical elements and rules for their 
combination, for example, can be identified 
precisely in virtue of their systematic contribution 
to propositional sense The trouble is that, pace 
Roskill, very -few landscape paintings have a 
‘communicative end’ of comparable determuinate- 
ness, and because so few do there can be nothing 
senously comparable, in the case of art, to 
tdenufying the elements and combinatonal rules 
ofa language Doubtless we may speak, as Roskill 
perceptrvely does only a few lines before his 
remark on ‘communicatve ends’, of Courbet’s 
The Oak at Flagey ‘evoking’ both ‘extreme 
stability . and the lberty invested in outdoor 
Nature to grow and expand over time’. But one 
has only to look at the photograph of this pamang 
on the opposite page to appreciate the guif 
between responding to this ‘evocation’ and the 
inferential processing of a statement about 
oaktrees, stability, or liberty 

Students and appreciators of landscape art will 
gain much from The Languages of Landscape. What 
they will not gain, however, is any confidence in 
the viability of the premises which inspire that 
utle 
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Fictional Points of View. By PETER LAMARQUE 
Cornell U.P. 1996. pp. xı + 224. $35 00 
PETER LAMARQUE’S Fictional Points of View 1s 
largely based on essays that have been published 
before, many of whuch will be familiar to readers 
of this journal—indeed, three of the essays which 
compnse the book's chapters were onginally 
published here. Despite that, the book is more 
than the standard ‘Collected Papers’ volume. Por 
one thing, all of the essays reprinted here have 
been revised since their original publication, 
some fairly extensively Furthermore, Lamarque 
has included some new maternal: in addition to 
the introduction, there are previously unpub- 
lished chapters on Tragedy and Skepticism’ and 
"The Literary Point of View’. He has also added 
substantial appendices to a couple of the chapters 
that have been published before one to his essay 
on ‘Truth and Art in Iris Murdoch's The Black 
Pnnæ' (here called simply ‘Truth and Art’), which 
discusses the ways in which the question of 
artistic truth ıs explored in some of Murdoch's 
other writings, another to what is probably the 
best-known of the essays included here, ‘How 
Can We Fear and Pity Fictions?’ (now re-tided 
‘Pear and Pity’), about which more in a moment. 
More importantly, there 1s a coherence and 
clear theoretical movement to the volume not 
usually found in an author’s collected papers. 
This coherence stems from the fact that 
Lamarque’s underlying concern throughout 1s 
with what he calls a ‘humanisuc’ approach to 
literature’ with the idea ‘that works of literature, 
through the medium of fiction, can serve the end 
of advancing, helping to develop and understand, 
extubiang through their themes and vinon, 
matters of general, perhaps unversal, human 
interest’ (p. 3). Lamarque does not pretend to 
offer a fully worked-out characterization of this 
conception of literature in these essays, rather, he 
sets out to show that a number of concepts 
central to it—including those of ficnon itself, 
character, truth, knowledge, value, authorship, 
and autonomy, among others—are not so easily 
dispensed with as anti-humanust literary theories 
have sometimes supposed The targets of such 
theones, he argues, have often been made of 
straw, caricatures which bear little resemblance to 
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anything to which literary humanism is actually 
committed. 

In the opening chapters Lamarque focuses on 
aspects of the logic of fiction, and ın particular on 
the ontological status of fichonal characters, the 
different ways in which the worlds of fictional 
works connect with the actual world, and truth in 
ficnon. A distinctive feature of this part of the 
book, in particular, is that the point of view taken 
by Lamarque 1s not only that of a logician and 
philosopher of language; he is also concerned 
with the differences and connections between the 
ways in which these issues matter to logicians and 
the ways in which they matter to ennes. This 
concern- is especially apparent in Chapter s$, 
‘Expression and the Mask’, where his account of 
the nature of fictional characters 1s in effect put to 
the test in a discussion of character in Japanese 
Noh theatre. 

A second major theme of the book concerns 
the values, and in particular cognitve values, of 
hterary ficnons This theme is most apparent in 
the chapter on “Truth and Art’, and in two 
chapters on tragedy. In the second of these, the 
previously unpublished “Tragedy and Skeptcasm’, 
Lamarque suggests that Stanley Cavell’s thoughts 
about the failure of ‘acknowledgement’ which he 
takes to lie at the heart of both tragedy and 
scepticism may be illuminated by reflection on 
the pathological condition known as Capgras’ 
syndrome. Sufferers from this condition, as John 
McCrone describes it, ‘see someone who looks 
and acts just like a loved one, but don’t feel any 
sense of familianty for them... They start to 
believe they are surrounded by wax models or 
robots, for example’ (quoted by Lamarque, 
p 154). What makes reflection on this syndrome 
illuminatng, Lamarque suggests, 1s that here we 
have something that looks very like a failure of 
acknowledgement—a ‘denial’ of the humanity 
of another—for which there 1s an emprneal 
explanation. sufferers from Capgras’ syndrome 
have damage within the ‘dorsal route’ to facial 
recognition, which means that ‘the intellectual 
element of recogninon is not confirmed or 
backed up by the emotional element, that twinge 
of familiarity, which makes recognition complete’ 
(p 156). Thus scientific study of Capgras’ 
syndrome provides empirical evidence of the 
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existence and significance of an affective 
element—something like Cavell’s ‘empathetc 
projecton’—in our understanding of others. As 
Lamarque shows, reflection on Capgras’ syn- 
drome bears on Cavell’s thought about scepticism 
and tragedy in fascinating and suggestive ways 
However, on the face of it there is an umportant 
difference between sufferers from this ternble 
condition and those in the grip of tragic or 
philosophical scepnuasm For unlike the former, 
the latter (at least as Cavell has it) have in one 
sense or another chosen their scepticism—that 
is (partly) what makes their fate not merely 
terrible but tragic Lamarque notes in passing that 
the fact that Capgras’ syndrome ts 2 patho- 
logical condition ‘should not discount it as a 
mode of sceptiasm’, since ‘philosophers such as 
Wittgenstein and Cavell have made a powerful 
case for supposmg that ultimately all radical 
skepucism is pathological ın origin’ (p. 156) 
Perhaps so, but ıs philosophical scepticism 
pathological ın the same sense as that in 
which Capgras’ syndrome is pathological? I wish 
Lamarque had said more about this, for the 
differences between those suffering from 
Capgras’ syndrome and the protagonists of 
Shakespearean tragedy and Cavell’s ‘skeptical 
recitals’ seem likely to be just as illuminating as 
the similarities between them. 

Chapter 7, ‘Fear and Pity’, is grouped with 
those whose pnmary concem ts with the 
cognitive values of literary fiction. In the new 
appendix to this chapter, Lamarque sets out to 
defend his account of our emotional responses to 
fiction from cntcasms that have been levelled 
against it by Kendall Walton and Bijoy Boruah. In 
the main body of the chapter, he argues that when 
we are fnghtened of a ficnonal slune (say), what 
we are fnghtened by (the cause of our response) is 
the thought of suffering whatever it 1s that slumes 
do to people. What we are afraid of (what he calls 
the ‘proper object’ of our emotion) in such a case 
is the content of our thought of the slime, which 
content is ‘identifiable through descripnons 
derved in suitable ways from the proposuonal 
content of an orginal ficnonal presentation’ (p. 
1a4). The objection to this account levelled by 
Boruah ıs that it makes the object of our 
emotional response to a fichon too general ‘the 


character is reduced to the illustrauion of the 
possibility of a certain kind of life’ (quoted by 
Lamarque, p. 128) Lamarque has little difficulty 
in seang this complaint off, for on the account of 
fictional objects that he has offered here, fictional 
characters may have ‘all the particularity of any 
real human’ He has more trouble, I think, with 
Walton’s objection, which 1s, tn short, that to 
descnbe the ternfied spectator of a horror movie 
as afraid of the content of a thought ıs to 
musdescribe him Lamarque sticks to his guns: 
what the spectator is afrad of, he msuts, ‘is the 
imagined dime, which is. a kind of imagining’ 
(p. 126) But—and I take this to be Walton's 
point—we are afraid of things that we take to 
threaten or endanger us, and (typically, at any 
rate) we do not take the contents of thoughts 
(even those of thoughts that fnghten us) to 
threaten or endanger us In short, while 
Lamarque ıs clearly mght in holding that the 
thought or imagining of a ficnonal entity mzy 
frighten us (somethmg that Walton, as I read him, 
also holds), ıt is far less clear that in being so 
frightened we are property to be characterized as 
being afmaid of the content of our thought or 
imagining, 

The final three chapters of the book all bear on 
the question of the ‘autonomy’ of literary ficuons 
and of literary cnticism, here Lamarque considers 
a vanety of attempts to dispense with the idea of 
‘the literary’ as a disunctve mode of wrung 
calling for and constraming distinctrve modes of 
reading and appreciation Thus in The Death of 
the Author’ he takes on Barthes and Poucault on 
authorship and on the reduction of literary 
‘works’ to authorless ‘texts’ lacking determinate 
meaning and free of any interpretatrve constraint; 
in ‘Psychoanalysis and Crinctsm’ he considers 
cntically the relevance of the methods of 
psychoanalysis to the practice of cnticism In the 
final and previously unpublished chapter he 
argues that the autonomy of crinecal practice 
consists in the fact that there ts a distinctrvely 
‘literary point of view’ that we may appropriately 
adopt in reading and evaluaung certain works. 
His main foil here is Rorty, aganst whom he 
argues that the autonomy of cnticism and the 
distinctiveness of works of literature neither 
depends on essentialism about the latter nor 
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imphes an exclusrve concentration on their 
formal or ‘literary qualites’, but rather rests on 
an appeal to ‘a web of relations involving the 
author, readers and other works which are 
constitutvely “internal” to the institution that 
makes the work what it ww (p 217) The position 
that Lamarque defends in this chapter u, 
hardly surprisingly, a condensed version of one 
developed in his and Stein Haugom Olsen's 
Truth, Fiction, and Literature A Philosophical 
Perspectve (Oxford, 1994). 

While this volume brings together maternal 
most of which has already been in pnnt, then, it 
does so im a way that usefully makes explicit 
themes and concerns which run through most if 
not all of Lamarque’s work in aesthencs and the 
philosophy of literature, and in doing so ıt 
demonstrates the cobesion and unity of purpose 
of that work Cornell U P have, as 1s their way, 
done a very nice job in producing the book 
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Kazimir Malevich and the Art of Geometry By JOHN 

MILNER Yale U.P. 1996 Pp x + 237 £40.00 
Vistrors TO the Tretyakov Gallery in Moscow, 
now fully open in its resplendent new building, 
expenence a shock if they proceed ummediately, 
as I did recently, from the halls of eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century art into the rooms now 
devoted, in the post-Soviet era, to the works of 
the Russian ‘modermst painters of the first three 
decades of this century. The two collections 
seem to bear no relaton to one another, and lve 
uncomfortably in the same space Evidently, a 
simular contrast exists in western art: a gallery that 
hung Leighton and Léger on the same walls 
would cause acute discomfort to the visitor But 
the contrast is greater ın Russian painting ın that 
the painting of Russian modernism had no 
Russian roots. 

Drum Likhachev, the doyen of Russian 
academucs, protested recently at officially inspired 
attempts to define the essence of ‘Russianness’, as 
he pouted out, a partcular feature of Russan 
culture down the ages has been its ability to- 
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transform itself under the stumulus of foreign 
influence. At the turn of the century, this meant 
French influence-—encouraged by the opportun- 
istic political alliance between republican France 
and teanst Russia (which produced an ummediate 
transformation in French representations of 
Russia, as was illustrated by an exhibition in 1996 
in the Musée Carnavalet in Pans). In hterature 
and music continuity with the Russian past was 
not wholly discarded: Rimsky-Korsakov provided 
a link between the Mighty Five and the new 
art of Stravinsky and Prokofiev, while the new 
symbolist school of poetry was endebted to the 
musicality of Fet and the metaphysical pessimism 
of Tyutchev. But ın art, once we leave symbolism 
behind and turn to non-representanonal paintng, 
what we find 1s, crudely put, the adopton of 
Parisian fashions 

John Milner, Professor of Art’ History at 
Newcastle Unversity and the wniter of this latest 
book on Malevich (1878-1935), the most dis- 
cussed of the Russian abstract artists, is much 
concemed to point out the range and extent of 
French influence He grves details of the building 
up of great collections of contemporary Prench 
art by such Maecenases as Shchukin and 
Morozov and of a whole series of exhibitions of 
French art in Moscow from the 1890s until the 
Great War, all of which served to expose Russian 
artists to the immediate stmulus of Gauguin, 
Matisse, and the cubists In contrast to their 
English contemporaries, who thought to detect 
in French art a superficial brilliance masking a 
spiritual vacuum, many Russian artists adopted 
the new French styles with a single-rmindedness 
that was itself characteristically Russian—that 
‘maximalism’ that sought to push every arustic 
or spintsal development à owtrance Particularly 
significant for Malevich’s development was the 
concer of certain French artists, such as Serusier 
and Denis, to bnng out the mathematical 
elements in artistic proportion and to link these 
with metaphysical notions of the ultimate laws of 
the unrverse Milner adds a whole appendix on 
the relation between French art and theosophy, it 
is disconcerting to note how in speculation on 
artistic proportion, in both France and Russia, the 
pacudo-science of occultism was as respected and 
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potent an influence as the latest advances in 
mathematics 

Malevich’s most famous painting remains 
The Black Square—a square of uniform black 
within a border of white The original version, 
first exhibited in 1915, is now displayed in the 
Tretyakov Gallery, carelessly painted over another 
painting, its surface soon deteriorated and is now 
a criss-cross of uregubr white lines (a particularty 
ironic fate for picture mtended to be the last word 
in stark simplicity), but it was always the concept 
of the painang, not tts execunon, that mattered. 
Milner brings out how from the first, even in 
his carly figuratrve stage, Malevich showed an 
unusual preference for square canvasses, and 
for canvas sizes relating to the old Russian 
measurement of the arshin (= 71.12 cm), and even 
for proportons within a pamtng that evoke the 
subdrvision of the arshin into 16 vershks; it was 
Mulner's discovery of the relevance of the arshin 
that (he tells us) mnspured bis book. The angles 
naturally generated by the cube and its parts can 
be seen as the first pnnciples m the more complex 
mathematics that served to generate Malevich's 
system of ‘Suprematism’, as he called it, in which 
geometry forms the logical basis for a wholly 
abstract art. What was the xeological content 
of Suprematism? Milner nghtly devotes much 
attention to the futurist opera Victory over the Sun 
(with a microtonal score by Matyushin, now lost) 
for which Malevich devised costumes and sets m 
1913. The designer wrote to the composer, The 
decoration shows a black square, the embryo 
of all possibilities, which in the course of its 
development acquired a termble power.’ Black 
squares play only a small part in the surviving 
designs, but in the context of the opera it ıs clear 
that the black square was connected to the 
‘conquest’ and ‘imprisonment’ of the sun, the 
sun and its courses symbolizing the repetitious- 
ness' of everyday reality, its eclipse the liberation 
of mankind into a new world of unfettered 
creativity 

A 'new world’ of a kind imposed itself on 
Russia in 1917. While much of the intelligentna 
emigrated and most of those who remained 
went mto a form of mental emle, 2 number of 
modermists embraced the Bolshevik coup as the 
expression in poliucs of the revolunon they were 
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attemptng m the arts; these included Bryusov in 
literature, Roslavets in music, and Malevich in 
painting. It was not simply that a politcal 
revolution seemed to assist a cultural one the 
obsession of both Roslavets and Malevich with 
the constructivist posnbilites of mathematics 
made them sympathenc to a movement that 
sought to transform society according to the 
‘laws’ of history. Not that they intended to serve 
the regime: rather, they hoped, the regime would 
serve their own artistic ends Mulner (p. 174) 
quotes the words of a disciple of Malevich that 
probably betray the dreams of the master: 
‘Suprematism will liberate all those engaged in 
creattve activity and make the world mto a mue 
model of perfection. This ıs the model we await 
from Kazmur Malevich After the Old Testament 
came the New, after the New the Communist. 
After the Communist there follows finally the 
‘Testament of Suprematism’ For a whole decade, 
under the enlightened patronage of Lunacharsky, 
the People’s Commussar for Education, the 
uluston of a real alltance between Bolshevism and 
futurism was maintained. But the victory first of 
the ‘proletarian’ artists in r929 and then of 
‘socialist realism’ in 1932 spelled the end of 
modemism in Russia Roslavets and Malevich, 
with a readiness to propriate the ogre that spelt 
spiritual death, immediately adopted more 
conservative styles; but their ‘conversion’ was too 
late, and both were eclipsed and discredited 

The current surge of scholarly and public 
interest in Malevich has been assisted by the fall 
of communism but is justified by the sheer 
quality of much of his work. His pre-war 
paintings were essentally epigonic, and provide 
in themselves a history of the impact of new 
French styles from pnmuitrvism to cubism, but 
from The Black Squere onwards he explored his 
own variety of geometrical art, based on the 
presentanon of a few basic shapes, standing or 
floating on a pure white ground. His gift was to 
demonstrate how a small repertoire of such 
shapes could, through vanations in compontion, 
express harmony or conflict, repose or move- 
ment, and movement varying from the uniform 
to the contrapuntal. 

The insistence by many Russian futunsts 
on the laws of mathematcs, plus the allance 
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with communist tyranny, invited the satire of 
Zamyatin, who in We drew a hornfying picture of 
a society where everything and everyone 1s 
reduced to numbers. But Malevich used geo- 
metric regulanty not as an iron law that was not to 
be broken but as a norm that gave meaning to its 
infringement. The black square in the painting of 
that name ıs not placed exactly is the middle of 
the canvas (a point that Milner overlooks), and in 
later paintings (as Milner brings out well) an 
extraordinary dramatic tension is generated by the 
odd collocation or slightly distorted shape of 
some of the cubes and rectangles; Malevich's 
geometrical shapes have a touchingly human 
individuality to them. Such paintings belong 
neither to the self-advertising expernmentalism of 
some Ruman modernists nor to the insistence of 
the party ideologues on the applicaton to the arts 
of the laws of scientific matenalism. Even as the 
professed ally of a cruel and philistine regime, 
Malevich remained true for many years to a style 
that, despite turning ıts back on the outward 
world of appearances, is perceptive and realistic in 
admitting as its basic premise that human beings 
need laws in order to break them and conventions 
in order to give scope for the unconventional. 
What is new in our century is the need for 
new conventions Malevich's expression of this 
makes his art, after all, akin to the socially re- 
sponsible undividualism of the bourgeois art of 
the nineteenth century. Perhaps he belongs in the 
Tretyakov Gallery after all ù 


RICHARD M. PRICE 
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The Photograph A Strange Confined Space. By MARY 
PRICE Stanford U P 1994 pp 204. £10.95. 
PRICE EXAMINES both actual photographs and 
fictional photographic images in literary texts to 
develop two main theses. Her first argument is 
that a verbal description is necessary to complete 
the meaning of a photograph. This description— 
whether a caption, a title, or an analysis—will 
strongly affect a viewer’s response to the visual 
image itself. Proce’s second contenton is that the 
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way in which a photograph is used determines 
its meaning Based on visible evidence in the 
image, different viewers will develop vaned 
interpretanons depending on whether the 
photograph 1s regarded as a social document, a 
personal memento, or an aesthetic object. Price's 
book arrives at a time when photography’s ability 
to provide reliable transcriptions of the seen 
world is under much scruuny, largely because 
new developments ın computer and digital 
technologies make photographic images easy to 
alter The author acknowledges this current 
suspiaon and then redirects its focus. 


Even now, when the critical tendency is to 
discount the trustworthiness of the photo- 
graph, there us an equal and opponte tendency 
to bebeve what is seen in it The question is 
then removed one step to ask not whether 
what is to be seen can be trusted but first to 
name what 1s seen and then to interpret it. 


Thus, while the book 1s about photography, it ts 
really a homage to the powers of the word. 

As Price herself demonstrates, neither of her 
two theses are new ideas. Her discussion of the 
surrealists provides one example of a group of 
artists acutely aware of the interplay between 
visual umage and written text, while Duchamp’s 
‘readymades’ play on the importance of use value 
exhibited in a museum, a toilet bowl means 
something quite different than when sought out 
1n a train station washroom. What is iuminating 
in this book 1s Price's talent for engaging with— 
and at points arguing persuasively against— 
the ideas of histoncally important figures in 
photographic practice and theory Her prose 
creates a richly telescoping conversation, in 
which the study of one theonst or photographer 
becomes an envelope for tangential asides 
directed toward yet other figures such as August 
Sander, Edward Weston, Walker Evans, and 
Roland Barthes Walter Benjamin provides a 
central voice because his thought process ‘makes 
everything written on photography after him 
seem to have been inspired by him’ At one point, 
for example, Pnce mentions Eugene Arget's 
images of empty Paris streets in conjunction with 
Benjamin’s well-known comment that Atget 
photographed as if the sites were crime scenes. 
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Studying the Atget images herself, Price finds that 
their visual evidence does not necessanly support 
Beryamin's description, yet his words are so 
powerful that she ts swayed by them in spite of 
what she sees Even when Benyamun’s descnp- 
tons are ‘wrong’, they provoke continual interest 
in photography. 

Poets, novelists, and theonsts who grant that 
words have great power over visual imagery will 
find this aspect of Prce’s text exhilarating. Yet 
perhaps this us preaching to the converted, and 
one should ask whether Price’s examples will 
convince those of the other persuasion. Certainly 
there are readers who will argue that the visual 
alone is significant, that what 1s important in a 
photograph is revealed purely to the eye through 
the surface, by it tones, shapes, balances, and 
lines. They will argue that captioning 1s super- 
fluous. Price challenges this belief throughout 
the book, most pointedly in a chapter called 
‘Unntled’, in which she demonstrates that the 
refusal to name a visual image beyond a genenc 
label is ın itself an acknowledgement of the power 
of words Namung is important, not because it 
seeks to contradict or overpower the visual, 
although ın some cases that happens, but because 
describing and naming ‘continue the process of 
seeing by interpretation’ Price takes as grven that 
when we view something compelling we will 
want to interpret it, and that interpretanon 
necessanly involves words 

The ‘language of such interpretanon may be 
metaphoric, and may in itself demand further 
unfolding A significant porton of this book is 
devoted to tracing Benyjamin’s metaphor of the 
aura as it develops throughout his wnungs. 
This is no small task, grven the way Benjamin 
adds to, stretches, doubles back on, and at 
times seems to contradict his own statements 
Price acknowledges that one complicauon m 
understanding Benjamin is that while he writes 
about the aura surrounding sacred objects which 
have been invested with meanmg such as 
religious icons or original art works, and then 
speculates that mechanical means of reproduction 
like the photograph disintegrate that aura, his 
own poetc language regarding photographs tends 
to ‘encourage further speculation about the 
umagined existence of an aura’ Prce concludes 
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that a ‘secular aura’ replaces the ‘sacred aura’, 
and that 2 wnitten text is crucial to its creation 
Those acquainted with Benjamin’s wntings— 
and this book assumes readers will have some 
familanty—will appreciate the attentive wit with 
which Price follows the shifting planes of his 
thought 

Considering Benyamun’s ‘A Short History of 
Photography’, Price overlays her analysis of 
Benjamun with revised information about several 
of the photographers his work addresses 
(Benjamm depended on an unreliable histoncal 
source, though as Price emphasizes, even when 
he is factually incorrect about the production of 
an image, his conceptualizanons retain their 
vitality) In her discussion of German photo- 
grapher August Sander, Prce grves some of the 
strongest evidence of her two theses Before and 
after the First World War, Sander attempted to 
compile a sociological archive by photographing 
indrviduals of every class and occupation. 
Benjamin, writing in 1931, values Sander’s 
portraits as a record of professions, a materialist 
document ilustraung a cross-section of society, 
understood at a glance. Yet a full appreciation of 
Sander’s photographs today depends on captions, 
because viewers without specific histoncal know- 
ledge can no longer sdenufy the visual clues of 
costume, hairstyle, or posture distinguishing the 
professions. In a deeply moving passage, Price 
reprints Sander's photograph of three young men 
on a road. In its conception and execution, the 
image 1s beautifully intriguing When the viewer 
learns from the caption what the visual mage 
itself cannot tell, that the men are "Young farmers 
on their way to a dance’, that they are inhabitants 
of ‘Westerwald’ in Germany, and that the year is 
'1914', the mage assumes a historical poignancy it 
could not have had for Sander at the time of tts 
making, and which differs from Benjamin's use as 
a social document 

Grven the importance Price grants the caption, 
one of the photographer’s most unfortunate 
fates 1s to lack a writer equal to her images 
Price finds this the case with the Victoman 
photographer Julia Margaret Cameron. Critic 
Mike Weaver has pared Cameron’s work with 
passages from a religious text known to have 
influenced her, thus emphasing how she made 
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use of Chnstian themes. Prce finds Weaver’s 
captions overdetermuned, arguing that the prously 
florid Victoman text, matched to the excesses of 
Cameron's photographs, highlights the ments 
of neither Of course, one can defend Weaver's 
selecnon with Price's own thesis. if his goal was 
to make explicit the sway of popular religious 
sconography over a portion of Cameron’s work, 
than these captions are historically useful Indeed, 
Cameron's illustrative photographs, depicting 
popular themes like "The Whisper of The 
Muse’ or scenes from the Arthurian legends, 
seem saccharine compared with her stunning 
portrats Yet a ‘great descripnve whiter’ must 
take the less palatable mages into account. While 
they lack the luminous intensity of Cameron's 
portraits, they are umportant, partly because they 
locate Cameron firmly in the taste of her umes 
and partly because they emphasize, by contrast, 
how remarkable her best images really are The 
portrats of Julia Duckworth, reproduced in the 
text, are haunting. Readers will likely find they 
cannot help demonstrating Pnice’s thesis by 
regarding the entre text of To The Lighthouse 23 2 
‘capnon’ for these photographs of the woman 
who would become, among other things, Virginia 
Woolf’s mother. 

In a wonderful turn, Price moves from 
examining metaphors for the photograph’s 
transcnption of the world to an exploration of 
how photography itself has been used as a 
metaphor in the writings of Proust, Barthes, 
Robert Musil, and Robert Lowell Each wnter 
uses his descnption of a photograph for different 
purposes, creating varied meanings m each text 
Conceptually, this chapter is engaging, though 
occasionally Price’s discursive prose, which serves 
well elsewhere, sinks beavily rather than building 
up in delicate layers. In her analysis of Proust's 
using a fictional photograph to reveal the charac- 
ter of Marcel’s grandmother, for example, Price 
quotes a passage she has given just 2 few pages 
earlier. It is unlikely that the reader has forgotten 
the passage, and in context the repetition reads 
less like a stylisoc touch than an accident of 
hasty ediung Nonetheless, these are minor 
distractions, redeemed by Price’s concluson that 
while the photograph depends on Language to 
extend its meaning, this exchange is not one- 
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sided. The photograph also loans itself, as a 
densely layered metaphor, to deepen the meaning 
of words 


V. PENELOPE PELIZZON 
University of Missoun 


Philosophy and the Arts’ Seeing and Believing By 
ANDREW HARRISON Thoemmes Press 1997 pp. 
209. £12 99. 

THIS BOOK 1s in Bnstol Introductions, a series on 
philosophical themes. Its editor, Ray Monk, 
strikes a slightly jarring note when to puff its 
fortunes he clams recent discussions in aesthetics 
‘have tended to steer clear of the large and crucial 
question of what art has to teach us in favour of 
more manageable (and less mteresting) topics, 
such as the analysis of our cntical vocabulary’ 
(Preface, xi) He also seems to think thar ‘trite 
examples of aesthenc yudgement ("That is good”, 
“This is beautiful”) have too often blighted 
the work of philosophers when discussing art’ 
(Preface, p xu) This might have been just about 
true thirty or forty years ago, but it is a travesty 
of what is happening now It is not unusual for 
philosophers like Monk, distinguished for their 
work elsewhere, to parachute into aesthetics and 
proceed to make generalizanons about it in 
apparent ignorance of the literature. Nobody 
would treat other branches of philosophy, say, the 
philosophy of mind, like this. 

This book is both humane and humanist (these 
do not necessanly go together) Harnson reminds 
us that for Anstode and Kant the possibility of art 
lies at the core of our idea of what ıt is to be the 
sort of beings we are and of the unfashionable 
idea that we discover or celebrate a hope in our 
underlying humanity in the exercise of aesthetic 
Judgement (Introduction, p xix) This study 
concentrates on how representational art, that is, 
pictures, metaphors, and stories, mean what they 
do. The author says it ıs not concerned with 
aesthetics {p xv). I wish I had as certain a grasp of 
what counts as aesthetics In any case, the book 
deals with issues commonly discussed in the 
literature. Harnson sees his project as seeking to 
lay the groundwork of what happens when forms 
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of communication push towards their own Limits 
(p. xix). Art ıs said to funcnon by establishing new 
conceptions of a potentially shareable world of 
the hitherto personal and private by pushing 
towards the lumits of what can be represented or 
concerved (p. xviii) 

The lining up of pictures, metaphors, and 
stones prompts the questions whether these are 
species of the same genus or are category mustakes 
in the malang here, but the persuastve character 
of Harnson’s wnting deflects these worres 
The book ts organized in two parts, ‘Seeing’ 
and ‘Believing’, topics which have preoccupied 
Harnson for as long as I can remember, and 
which also give the ntle, Seeing us Believing, to an 
important early volume of poems by the fine poet 
Charles Tomlinson, also based in Bristol ‘Seeing’ 
has ‘chapters on ‘Pictures’ and ‘Drawing’, 
‘Believing’ on ‘Metaphor’ and ‘Fictonal Prames’. 

To respond to painting we must have some 
conception of the thought that 1s necessary to the 
medium (p 8) I find a difficulty in this which 
Harnson fully sees but which I am less than clear 
that the book finally resolves If we can say what 
the thought ıs, then it has been expressed in 
language and is no longer peculiar to the medium 
of painting If, on the other hand, it can only be 
seen in the painting and not repeated ın language, 
then what assurance do I have that when I look at 
a painting what I see are thoughts? The difficulty 
also anses in connection with Harrison’s beltef 
that there are pictorial metaphors (this 1s a literal, 
not a metaphonecal, chim) For all the hundreds 
of paintings that I have looked at, I am by no 
means sure that I saw a metaphor in any of them 
Perhaps this 1s analogous to Annsthenes’ problem 
with Plato’s universals: ‘I see a horse, Phto, I 
don’t see horseness’ ‘I see a painting, A. HL, but I 
don't see thoughts or metaphors’. 

What I understand much better is Harnson’s 
call to wonder at the phenomenon of pictonal 
representapon We should eschew the easy nature 
of pictures which seduces us into theoreucal 
complacency The central puzzle about the 
pictorial 1s that we ‘can construe pictures 
apparently just by looking. The sentences we can 
understand are of the same kind which we can 
produce for the understanding of others, but thus 
ts not so for pictures; our inability to make a 
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Vermeer-type picture has ittie connection with 
our capacities to recognize it (pp 11-12) The 
commonest role of a picture is to commumceate 
how things look, and our ability to make and 
recognize pictures lies in our ability to idennfy 
and transcribe the look of things into the picture, 
so Harrison speaks of the portability of looks 
(p 16). 

Anyone who has had the good fortune to know 
Andrew Harrison will know that he is a gifted 
teacher of philosophy and—I will not spare his 
blushes—he was even so while still an under- 
graduate. He is a teacher from an era before 
the nauseous quality control and Orwellian 
doublespeak of the present Then the teaching of 
students consisted in their pnvidege to witness 
their teachers singlemmdedly confronung the 
issues of philosophy. So this book crackles with 
ideas and sudden insights in a continuing con- 
versation, e.g. the brilliantly perceptive remark, 
almost casually dropped, that Hume's philosophy 
treats as valid only that which can be pictonally 
represented. A world in which we communicated 
only via pictures, Harmson says, would be blind 
to those features of the world which radical 
empiricists were traditionally sceptical of, such as 
cause or responsibility, Hume has difficulty with 
what in principle we cannot draw or photograph 
(pp. 88-89) 

Other examples from the first part of the book 
of Harrison’s lively and provocative thought 
include a defence of the innocent eye against 
Gombnich’s famous criticisms (p. 39) and a 
discussion of the lost but once deep connection 
between ideas of visual art and observational 
scrence (p 44). An example from the second part 
of the book is this the novel, Harnson says, 
stands to modern puzzles concerning moral 
psychology in a way comparable to how invention 
of perspective stands to Renaissance problems of 
the visual perception of the real world (p 183). 

Harrison’s attack on Collingwood’s theory of 
expression (pp 60-61) ts ‘unfortunate since it 
makes the common mistake of presenting 
Collingwood as holding a sumple-munded formu- 
lic view of art as expression, a view which can 
only be held by those who have not worked 
through his philosophy of mind and who have 
not understood that it is the entire book (The 
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Principles of Art), not a single phrase, that 
constitutes his account of art. Our ordinary 
language understanding of what the slogan ‘art 
is expression’ could mean fails to capture 
Collingwood’s account of what art is. The 
reductive nature of Harnson’s criticism 1s an 
aberranon in a book which Collingwood. would 
have found deeply congenial. 

In Chapter a, ‘Drawings’, there are some 
uncommon thoughts about landscape. Harrison 
thinks of figures as if they were human landscapes 
and locates the point of connection between 
figure drawing and landscape in the tactile 
imagination (p. 80). In an important challenge to 
the fashionable but misguided talk of reading 
pictures, Harnson mghtly says maps have to be 
read; pictures do not (p. 86) 

Central to Harrison's project us the view that 
the core of metaphor hes at the core of our 
cognitive abilities (p. 110); indeed, there a 
general commitment to cognitvism throughout 
the book It is tempung, he remarks, to ask what 
the function of: metaphor is, but this assumes we 
have located st. It seems so smple' metaphor 1s 
that which is non-literal. But there are two traps 
to avoid: that of the arbitrary sign and that which 
fails to appreciate the scale:of a metaphor (p 123) 
Harrison’s discussion of metaphor should be 
required reading for all who would do further 
work on this topic. Metaphor is not to be 
identified with a bnef phrase (p. 126). He gives a 
much needed warning against takang the standard 
bnef examples of metaphor, such as Juket is the 
sun, as adequate examples by which to test 
theones of metaphor. He takes seriously the 
question of what is ıt to identify a metaphor. 
Idennfying Romeo’s metaphor ns identifying what 
kind of thought we can ascribe to him. and this 
will be a matter of attention to, say, some 
two-thirds of the entre play. Thus 1s attention of 
the kind exercised by literary cnucs. 

A bar to diagnosing metaphor is not knowing 
what beliefs the metaphor maker held (p. 128). 
‘The metaphorical occurs when what is non- 
deviantly said and meant deviates from belief 
(p 131) ‘If metaphor is fiction with belief, 
how might ıt contrast with what we normally 
think of as fiction, with story-telling, narrative 
fiction” (p 131). Fiction is ficton with narative 


whereas metaphor is ficnon which negotiates 
non-narrational, normally categonal, beliefs. 
Metaphor mtes us to think beyond the range of 
our own conceptual boundanes—as Goodman 
says, metaphor ıs a deliberate category mistake. 
Narmatives become stale by familiarity or weak- 
ness of imagination; metaphors die—{1) by 
cliché, (a) by conceptual change No theory of 
metaphor can be adequate if it does not give an 
account of how metaphors die (p. 133). Too much 
indulgence in metaphor carries the price of being 
uncertain of what m fact we do bebeve. Too little 
metaphor produces a similar effect: of never 
exploring the limuts of our beliefs for fear of being 
tempted beyond them (p 142). 

What I have called Harrison’s humanist project 
1s at its most evident in his account of fiction 
(Chapter 4, ‘Fictonal Frames’). A puppy or a 
pony, he observes, does not know how to pretend. 
To pretend to be aggressive towards an animal can 
bewilder it dangerously (pp 150~151). Nothing 
could more dramancally indicate how deeply 
what lies at the heart of art is embedded ın the 
facts of what it is to be us, and our capacity for 
fiction is ın there right at the start Witness the 
child's love of story and its quick understanding 
of what fiction 1s Aristotelian slogans, such as that 
man is the rational animal, etc , suggest a picture 
of what we take to be the core of humanity—that' 
we can formulate and have opinions about our 
own beliefs and desires, that we must do so 
socially, that we delight in and celebrate the 
possibility of representation, and have a sense of 
the tragic (p. 153). To Plato’s objection to art that 
1t ts not true 1t 1s casy to reply that what is fictional 
makes no show of being true (p. 154), but matters 
get deeper when we compare Plato's fear of poets 
with the fear the unhappy child has of pretend 
games. 

‘An utterance is fictional fit is neither true 
nor false but may yet have the grammatical form 
of an assertion which normally would be taken 
that way’ (p. 155). For pretending to assert to fit 
the case of fiction it has to be non-deceptve 
pretence (p. 156). It is a logical fact about stones 
that what their plausibility confronts is non- 
fictional. Stones make sense so long as we learn to’ 
hold our questions back (p. 168) 

The only hope. of enlarging our range of 
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sympathies, Harnson says, maimtamning his 
commitment to a humanist ideal of literature, Les 
in fiction (p 188). I would lke to believe this. 
However, it 1s as likely, I fear, that we bring to our 
understanding of books the qualities we bnng 
to our understanding of and display in our 
dealings with people. Shallowness, stupidity, lack 
of imagination, and characterizmg the one are 
reproduced ın our responses to the other 

It should be apparent from this sampling of 
Hamson’s ideas that he has wmtten freshly and 
perceptvely, and also, it should be added, with 
wit and good humour, on much visited, indeed 
much trampled upon, subjects. I speak of 
sampling his ideas since although what the project 
1s 18 admirably clear, how it is worked out ts 
somewhat more elusive The book 1s long on 
reflectons and ideas but short on systematicity 
Thuis is a book about philosophy, panting, and 
literature, and none the worse for that, grven 
the author’s passion for all three, but the— 
unfocused—tde raises some musgivings No 
other art than painting or Irterature really gets a 
look in But taken as an essay on selected topics in 
the philosophy of art, the book is admurable for rts 
onginality, humanity, and mdependence of 
thought and vision 

The reference (p. 4) to John Hayman’s Imitation 
of Nature should read Hyman, and Peter 
Lamarque has lost his co-author, S. H Olsen, of 
Truth, Fichon and Literature (p 155). 


T.J DIFFEY 
Unwersity of Sussex 


Phantom Formahons Aesthetic Ideology and the 
Bildungsroman By MARC REDFIELD Cornell U.P 
1996 pp xiv + 220 £27 50 

IN THE preface to Phantom Formations, Marc 

Redfield describes as its ‘central argument’ the 

views that ‘the noton of the Bildungsroman brings 

into sharp focus the promuses and pitfalls of 
aesthetics, and that aesthetics in turn exemplifies 
what we call ideology’ (p. vin). Not only, for 

Redfield, does the Bildungsromen ‘exempliffy] the 

ideological construction of Literature by cntcism’ 

(p. vii), but aesthetics itself ‘partakes of the 
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emergence of the universal subject of bourgeois 
ideology’ (p vu) In an openly con- fessional, 
almost penitent, paragraph, Redfield admits that 
his book ‘situates itelf in the tradition of 
thetorical reading associated with the work of 
Paul de Man’ (p x), but he draws equally on the 
work of Philippe Lacoue-Labarthe and Jean-Luc 
Nancy on German Romanticism, arguing that 
the nonon of the Bildungsroman ‘functions as a 
pragmanc, aestheticired rendering of the notion 
of the “literary absolute”’ (p x) Redfield 
chooses four texts by Goethe, Ebot, and Flaubert 
to analyse how they ‘explore, and ultmately 
exhaust, the resources of aesthenc or dialectical 
irony’ (pp 202—203), although his wider target is 
the notion of literature, the subject of aesthetics, 
and literature theory and its practice within aca- 
demic institutions. ‘Literature may be a ghost, but 
the aesthetic machine that it discreetly haunts 
continues to play a major part in the production 
of norms of cultural identty' (p xu) 

Chapter 1 announces that ‘literary theory 
seems [to be] a specter without substance’ (p. 1) 
Yet literary theory is not an honest ghost, as 
Redfield attempts to show Building on Fredric 
Jameson’s ‘indispensable genealogical mught’ (on 
the dust jacket of Terry Eagleton’s ‘academic 
bestseller’, The Ideology of the Aesthetic) that ‘theory 
originates “in the contradictions of philosophical 
aesthetics”’ (p. 4), Redfield rehearses the history 
of aesthetics, from its development as a specific 
eighteenth-century discourse, via Kant’s Third 
Cnuque and post-Kantian aesthetics, to the 
twentieth-century preoccupation with ‘theory’ 
On the premise that, ‘[t]hrough the category of 
the aesthetic, philosophical systems seek to 
manifest and guarantee their own truth and 
coherence’ (p 6), Redfield claums that aesthencs 
functions as a variety of discourses Above all, the 
universality as well as subjectivity of aesthetic 
Judgement on Kant’s model makes ıt a political 
notion, Redfield contends, pointing to Schiller’s 
extension of Kantian aestheucs Because he 
believes that ‘the nmaginary totality of “Culture” is 
fragmented at its ongin by its double task of 
producing what it affirms’, Redfield argues that 
aestheucs becomes unstable and turns into 
‘theory’ (p 27) Whereas de Man held that ‘theory 
is itself the resistance to theory’, Redfield believes 
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that ‘ “[]]iterature” is another name for the 
criss of theory’ (p. 37), and it us at this point that 
he turns to the Bildungsroman. 

Tersely, Hegel summanzed the Bildungsroman 
as a genre whose hero gets the gurl, finds a job, 
marries, and turns into yet another philistine. 
Such irony proves to be thoroughly appropnate, 
for Redfield argues that the Bildungsroman 1s 
found everywhere but exists nowhere, being both 
‘excessively available’ yet ‘hyperbolically absent’ 
(p. 63) As a result, he regards the Budungsroman 
as ‘the genre of the aesthetc’ (pp sa, 65) 
Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister, often taken as the 
Ur Bildungsroman, was regarded by Friedrich 
Schlegel as so unique that it could only be 
understood tn itself (aus sch selbst), because ‘it 
does not just judge itself, it also presents itself” 
(stellt sich auch selbst dar). Or, in the language of 
lrterary theory, the ‘intricacies of closure’ in that 
work make it ‘a paradigmatically self-conscious 
novel’ (p 79) The tide Wilhelm Mester in fact 
refers to two novels, the Lehnakre (1795-1796) 
and the Wanderjahre (1821/1829), and Redfield 
devotes a chapter to each The correspondence 
between Goethe and Schiller ın 1795-1796 
provides a link between the Aesthetic Letters as a 
‘founding text of aesthetic culture’ and the novel, 
described by Willanson and Willoughby as its 
‘fictional counterpart’ (p. 66). Yet, Redfield 
contends, the Lehrjahre 1s ‘a Bildungsroman about 
the impossibthty of Bildung, renouncing Bildung 
as a literal accomplishment so as to recuperate 
it as a pure fiction, the fiction of an imposs- 
ibility’ (p 107). Furthermore, the contradictions 
inherent in the Bildungwoman are said to be 
embodied in the figure of Mignon, whose 
puppet-like headbanging apparently underscores 
‘the violent, figuratrve ongins of all identnes’ 
(p. 91). In the Wendenakre, that violence 1s even 
more apparent; and, one of the tasks of Redfield’s 
chapter on this novel bemg ‘to suggest that the 
“politics of aesthetics” resides ın the peculiar 
and fundamental relation of aesthetics to the 
technical’ (p. 97), the footnotes and references to 
Heidegger on technology increase. Whereas the 
various communes proposed in the Wandenahre 
emphasize the importance of pragmatic know- 
ledge, the work as a whole ‘demonstrates that 
such pragmatism ıs finally an exacerbated 
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aestheticism’ (p. 107). The interplay between 
Handwerk and Kuns in the novel's ‘master-trope’ 
of surgery constitutes, Redfield argues, a fragile 
solution to the problem of the relanonship 
between aesthetics, knowledge (Wusenshafi), and 
power In short, the Wandenahre is read as a ‘dark 
parody’ of the Aesthetic State of Schiller’s Letters 
(pp. 121, 207) 

Turning to English and then French literature, 
Redfield regards Eliot's Middlemarch (1871-1872) 
as ‘the culmination of a discourse of sympathy 
which onginates with Shaftesbury and eight- 
eenth-century psychological aesthetics’ (p xi). He 
concentrates in particular on Dorothea’s visit with 
Mr Causabon as newly-weds to Rome; Madame 
Laure's real murder of her husband instead of her 
enacted murder of her lover; and, in later works, 
on the ‘Gothic theme of telepathy’ (p 156). In 
Eliot's ‘senumental aesthetic’ and its concomitant 
mechanization of the body, ‘[a]esthetc embodi- 
ment has become a question’ (p 159) The same 
question becomes even more insistent, Redfield 
thinks, in L’Edwcation sentimentale (1869), for if 
‘Flaubert’s name has come to signify the 
production and ratficanon of literature itself’ 
(p 17a), his novel demonstrates ‘the tnextnc- 
ability of aesthetic history, phallocentnsm, and 
commodification’ (p. 186). Indeed, L'Éducation 
sentimentale 1s said to ‘take to the limit the 
aestheticization of irony as pure, impersonal 
form’ (p. xu) Here, the key scenes for Redfield’s 
analysis, Preudian or otherwise, are Prédéric’s first 
encounter with Madame Arnoux, bis visit to the 
forest of Fontainebleau with Rosanette, his wait, 
as the forces of revolution gather, for Madame 
Arnoux in the Place de la Concorde; and an attack 
of the croup that afflicts Madame Amoun’s child. 
All these scenes are said to invite construal in 
terms of feushism, along the lines of Sartre's 
approach in L'Idiot de la famille But if Bildung can 
be rewntten as the making (factio) of a fetish 
(fetyo), as Redfield punningly suggests, this still 
leaves History ‘the inscripton, the cut, or the 
rupture, through which an event occurs as an 
event of significanon, which defines but remains 
radically external to the symbolic orders of 
consciousness and meaning’ (p 203) Even then, 
as Marx put it, in periods of revolutionary 
crisis men conjure up the spirits of the past 
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(Eqghteenth Brumatre)—just as ‘the specter of the 
Budungsroman haunts literary criticism’ (p. vii). 
The ‘irreductble fiction’ that thought can become 
fully adequate to ‘history and death’, dubbed the 
‘German ideology’ by Marx and Engels, is an 
‘sesthetic lure’ that, according to the conclu- 
non of Phantom Formations, aesthetics itself (as 
theory’) destroys and ‘though we can hardly 
help expenencing this destruction as a loss, we 
also expenence it as literature, and inhabat it as 
history’ (p 213) 
In hss preface, Redfield also writes 


If my book has a single overmding purpose, it 
1s to demonstrate that rhetorneal reading s 
cultural croque and that, ın the absence of a 
deconstructrve or rhetoncal analysis, cultural 
criticism will remain blind to the rationale and 
sometimes to the entire existence of the violent 
gestures with which sesthetic systems seek to 
exorcise their inability to ground their clams’ 
(Pp. x) 


The merely hypothetical eastence of a unifying 
purpose, as well as the blunt, italiczed equation 
of reading and cultural critique, should alert the 
reader to what might be regarded as some of the 
shortcomings of this book. And, just as Schiller 
suggested to Goethe that the relation between the 
Moral and the Fabel in the Lehrjahre remained 
unclear, so it seems that Redfield’s ‘purpose’ 
(his critique of aesthetics) and what he describes 
as the ‘central argument’ (hus account of the 
Bildungsroman) are insufficiently related and, 
at times, even at variance with each other 
Furthermore, some of the key tropes of Goethean 
aesthencs—the relation between domg and 
knowing, the coordination of hand and eye, and 
the importance of self-lmitaton—are somewhat 
tendentiously interpreted by Redfield, who does 
not always adequately expound before censunng 
Nor does he fully explore the debate about 
the relationship between Art and Life in the 
Enlightenment and especially Weimar Classicism. 
Simularly, the development of the notion of 
History itself ın terms of categories dertved from 
the concept of Bildung, clearly central in Herder, 


1s largely wgnored. 
When Phantom Formattons seeks to persuade us 


that ideology and literary theory are not just 
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villas but arrant knaves, the reader, like Horatio, 
mught well be tempted to reply. there needs 
no ghost come from the grave to tell us this 
Nevertheless, t 1s refreshing to see a professor 
of English investigating German aesthetics in 
general and Wilheim Meiser in partcular, topics 
frequently neglected by many American modern 
language departments today. 


PAUL BISHOP 
Glagow * 


Theorizing the Moving Image By NOEL CARROLL. 

Cambridge U P 1996 $16.95. 
COLLECTIONS OF essays are often little more than 
bundles of offprints stitched together without 
much thought or organization. Theonzing the 
Moving Image is very far from this It is a sub- 
stantial book built from twenty-eight articles, 
written over a period of twenty years, and held 
together by seven succinct section introductions 
and a general introduction. The articles are 
slightly musleadingly labelled ‘chapters’, which 
suggests a greater degree of planning and inter- 
relation than really exists; neverthless, a coherent 
position does emerge from thè selection and 
ordering of the articles, one which the section 
introductions foreground The result is not a 
grand theory of moving images Nor is it meant 
to be Carrol! has, quite deliberately, adopted a 
piecemeal approach to his subject. He concerves 
of film theory not as the project of coming up 
with an all-encompassing account of what film 1s, 
but rather ‘the actrvity of answering a gamut of 
general questions about the practice of making 
and receiving moving images’ (p xy) His 
answering of such general questions us facilitated 
by an extremely sensitive nose for bullshit. Many 
of Carroll’s own ideas are developed in opposition 
to the loosely formulated and poorly argued 
positions that pass for theories in mainstream 
cinema studies, and Carroll shows the benefits 
of a background ın analytic philosophy when 
it comes to diagnosing weaknesses in such 
posinons. 

The breadth of Carroll’s interest and depth of 
hus knowledge are stnking Hus essays investigate 
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a wide range of topics traditional questions about 
the nature of photographic and cinematic 
representation, issues raised by soap operas, sight 
gags, Movie music, suspense, editing, avant-garde 
and non-fiction film, psychoanalyuc approaches, 
the role of women in film, the part played by 
ideology, and the history of film theory. Some 
essays are overtly philosophical, others, as he 
points out in his introduction, are more pre- 
occupied with ‘broad empincal conjectures’, as, 
for instance, in his account of suspense in the 
cinema. 

The opening section of the book, ‘Questioning 
Media’, examines the notion of medium 
specificity Thus is the view that each of the arts 
has a unique medium with a unique essence that 
somehow constrains how that medium should 
be used. Many film theorists have begun by 
discussing still photography, discovered that the 
essence of photography 1s its spectal relation to 
reality, and then made sweeping generalizations 
about how film should be used on the basis of 
that Carroll is strongly opposed to this approach, 
and rightly so His attack on it 1s two pronged: he 
shows the weaknesses of essentialism about the 
arts, arguing that film theory should not be trying 
to uncover what the medium allegedly dictates, 
but he also undermines the cluster of ‘realist’ 
views about the nature of photography held by 
the likes of Maynard and Walton, who believe that 
the causal chain between object and image 1s of a 
kind that allows us literally to see through 
photographs Three of the four essays which 
constitute this section were published in the 
Millenium Film Journal, The Journal of Aesthetic 
Education, and Dielectia and Humanum, the fourth 
not having been published before. Had they 
appeared in the Journal of Aesthetics and Ant Criticism 
or the British Journal of Aesthetics they would have 
been more widely known by philosophers 
working on photographic and cmematc 
representation (I am ashamed to say that I had not 
come across them, or any reference to them 
before writing this review). Although Carroll’s 
main concem 1s moving images, what he says 
about sull photography is itself a mayor 
contribution to discussion of the topic and 
deserves to be much better known. 

Throughout the book Carroll's clarity of 


thought and wnting is remarkable and stands in 
bold contrast with the obscurity and woolliness of 
that of the film theorists he takes to task. Por 
example, ‘Cracks in the Acousnc Mirror’ is a 
devastating critique of the use made by some 
feminist film theorists of the Lacamian notion of 
the ‘acoustic mirror’. This us roughly the idea that 
the individual develops subjecthood through the 
‘mirror’ of the mother’s voice, combined with the 
hypothesis that male children tend to deny this 
dependence on the mother, and attribute their 
own helplessness to her Theorists such as Kaya 
Silverman have used this noton to explain how 
and why Hollywood anema tends to banish the 
female voice, or else sequester it in song and 
dance numbers This is supposed to be an 
element of the male’s disavowal of the voice of 
the mother and something to be mmproved upon 
by reinstaung the female voice in the movies. 
Carrol!’s first move in his essay is to untangle 
Silverman's main hypothesis and state it clearly— 
no small task He then demonstrates that it rests 
on extremely casual thinking about the nature of 
cause and effect. But having shown the positon 
to be untenable in this way, he also provides a 
bniliant refutation by counterexamples of the 
standard feminist psychoanalync film theonst’s 
line, also taken by Silverman, that women are 
always objects of the male gaze in Hollywood 
movies and never the doers Finally he goes on to 
develop his own account of the role of women 
in film, a topic he also develops im the article 
"The Image of Women in Film A Defense of 
a Paradigm’. Here Carroll is as comfortable 
drawing on a wide range of parncular examples 
as he is diagnosing flaws in the reasoning of 
those with whom he disagrees Indeed, ıt is a 
reassuring feature of the whole book that Carroll 
is never content with abstract conceptual analysis 
distanced from how film 1s actually used. There 
is a disturbing tendency in aesthetics for philo- 
sophers to spin their theories with only a minimal 
knowledge or interest in the subject of their 
theones: the philosopher of music who has no 
ear for music, the philosopher of the visual arts 
who apparently never visits a gallery, the 
philosopher of literature whose entire reading 
seems to consist of Anna Karenina (presumably 
in translation)}—such people exist and their 
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philosophy ıs taken senously ın some quarters. 
Carroll's work, ın contrast, shows how much 
nicher aesthetics can be when it is based on an 
intimate knowledge of, and interest in, the subject 
of the theonzing. 


NIGEL WARBURTON 
The Open University 


Real Beauty By EDDY M ZEMACH. Pennsylvania 
State U P 1997 pp. x + 222 £40 50 (cloth), 
£16 so (paper) 

PROFESSOR ZEMACH’S book applies to problems 
in aesthencs a knowledge gained from a pro- 
longed, and often highly ongmal, engagement 
with a range of topics that are central to 
philosophical logic and metaphysics: topics such 
as reference, truth, identity, objectivity, realism, 
and ontology I shall later ask a fundamental 
question, namely, whether this approach, the 
effect of which, intentionally or otherwise, 1s 
to make philosophical aesthetics a branch of 
philosophical logic, 1s well conceived 

The first part of the book argues ‘that there 
really are aesthetic propertes and aestheuc 
facts in nature and that they determine whether 
a given aesthetic sentence . . . is true or false’ 
(p x). Call this ‘Zemach-realism’, in contrast, 
say, to what Zemach calls ‘internalist’, or what 
I call, “‘Wnght-realism’ (p x). After an in- 
structive demonstration, 1n the first two chapters, 
of the shortcomings of non-cognitivism and 
subjectivism, Zemach’s conclusion is pomtrvely 
establised by a demonstration, tn Chapters 3-5, of 
the truth of aesthetic realem At the heart of his 
argument is a commendably well-argued claim 
that we can disunguish between something's 
lookang but not really being, say, green and 
looking and really being green, because property 
terms are pegged to standard observation 
conditions. That seems nght. We simply do say 
things like ‘take it outside where the light 1s 
better’. 

However, first, there ts a lacuna in the 
argument to Zemach-realism. Although Wnght’s 
alleged relatrvization of truth to the practices 
assumed as warranted in a given community 1s 
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slightingly referred to on p x, there 1s no direct 
discussion of his arguments However, since 
the notion of standard observaton conditons 
seems to yield the distinction between looking- 
but-not-being-P and looking-and-being-F, even 
uf relatrvized to communities in which those 
observation conditions are the standard ones, the 
notion of a standard observation condition seems 
neutral between Zemach- and Wnght-realisms. 
Indeed, the fact that the standard‘ observation 
conditions for art mught seem to be culture- 
relatrve (since different cultures do different 
things with their artefacts), Wright-realism has an 
obvious appeal True we do have an argument for 
Zemach-realism ‘intended for sqenufic realists’ 
(p 64) Roughly we believe there really are 
electrons because we believe a scientific theory, 
and we believe that theory because it really 1s 
beaunful So, ‘there ıs no real beauty’ entails 
‘there are no real electrons’, Unfortunately 
Zemach uses the formula: ‘an account which is 
beautiful is probably true’ (p 64). This allows that 
a theory could be beautiful and false. But then no 
realist need be forced to accept that only real 
beauty makes real things possible 

Second, to show that things are in fact, say, 
green and graceful is not to be done with 
subyecttvism For it seems coherent to say that 
something 1s graceful but that one happens not 
to like that kind of quality Such differences 
rest on legitymate differences of temperament 
which in the end no proof of objecuwity can 
subvert Zemach seems to assume that any such 
subjectrvity 1s a bad thing But there are also 
leginmate differences between our aesthetic and 
other likings which celebrate our individualities 
Moreover, we can confess our preferences in 
ways, investigated by Cavell and Cohen, that 
humbly and decently explore our patchy 
communality with others Zemach-realism seems 
to me unduly difference-intolerant 

Third, any Zemach-realism has a problem 
related to the foregoing the proof that things can 
indeed be graceful certainly gives people the rght 
to believe that this or that thing has a property. 
However, as Kant well saw, this mere belief is not 
enough to account for our aesthetic engagements 
with things For aesthetic engagement involves 
likaings and dislikangs as well as beliefs. (In the 
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same way, Leaman, for example, has argued that 
any account of morality must add motivation to 
behef) It us difficult to see how this sits casily 
with the kind of person-independent objectrvism 
that Zemach ıs after. The problem 1s addressed 
in Chapter 5, where we are told that aesthetic 
properties are non-aesthetic properties ‘seen 
through a special medium: Desire’ (p. 95). As he 
notes (p.:107), this seems to be anti-realisuc 
‘aesthetic properties ontologically depend on 
human (or other sentient and conative) beings 
and cannot exist without them’. Zemach then 
adopts what seems to me an odd strategy. He takes 
his realist task to be to show that ‘noumena... 
things whose existence is not percerver 
dependent’ (p 107) can have aesthenec propernes. 
The only argument here, incidentally, is the 
‘beauty: is truth’ argument mentioned above. 
Suppose the argument worked, and that what 
Zemach calls ‘the -noumenal’ really has person- 
independent aesthetic properties. Then it follows 
that there are properties which are sesthetuc 
but which are not (contrary to p 107) 2 matter 
of perceiving some non-aesthetic property or 
propertes ‘through the special medium of desire’ 
Again that seems to leave out the human likes and 
dislikes involved in any judgement rightly to be 
called ‘aesthetic’. - 

Zemach's defence of aesthetic realism ıs, I 
think, the best that can be done for that view, 
and the book is worth commending because it 
so clearly sets out arguments for that position. 
That brings me to the second part of the 
book. Here, deploying recent work, notably in 
philosophical logic, Zemach addresses problems 


` about interpretation, the ontological status of 


a work of art, reference to ‘fictional entities, 
and artistic truth Often his discussions seem 
absolutely on target, as when he comments 
adversely‘on Kit Fine’s ‘creationist’ treatment of 
non-custents, Like him I find incomprehensible 
the suggestion that Shakespeare ‘promoted 
Hamlet in the ranks of Being’ (p. 185). - 
However, as I read this matenal, an uneasiness, 
which I have often felr during such discussions, 
came over me. To get one thing out of the way 


first I do not doubt that philosophical aesthetics: 


requires from us the highest standards of ngour 
in argument and analysis. Nor do I doubt that 
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the development of a capacity for such rigour 
through good philosophiring of any sort has a 
utility far beyond the academy Nor do I doubt 
that observation of these standards of ngour can 
be found in an exempkry way m philosophical 
logic. Nor do I doubt that philosophical logic can 
have a bearing on philosophical aesthetics. But it 
does not follow from that, that philosophical 
aesthetics is a form of philosophical logic. 
Now take Zemach’s Chapter 8, ‘Referring to 
Noo-existenss’. It is a problem in philosophical 
logic how that 1s possible. But merely to take 
as one’s stalking horses Hamlet, Anna Karenina, 
and Pickwick does not make it a problem in 
philosophical aesthetics. 

In philosophical siachea ss gurctaka-inelide 
coming to an understanding of the power of 
art and nature to move us and to correct 
misunderstandings about our dealings with, 
including our talk about, art. Our target is art 
(and sometimes our responses to nature). If any 
material from philosophical logic or anything else 
in philosophy is intruded into our discussions 
we are entitled to ask “How does that help us 
to understand what art is about?’ Sometimes 
the answer 1s obvious, as when work in the 
philosophy of mind helps us better understand 
expression. By that test, things in the latter half of 
the present work are not philosophical aesthetics. 
I was told how fictional reference is possible, but I 
gicaned from that nothing that helps me with an 
understanding of the centrality of fiction to art, 
and through art, to my life. (Lamarque and Olsen, 
incidentally, seem to me in their treatment of 
similar matters to show precisely what are the 
possibilities of mating philosophical logic and 
philosophical aesthetics.) 

Towards the very end, Zemach comes to these 
deeper questions about art. Like me he thinks the 
importance of art has something to do with its 
truth-revelatory function. But hus treatment 
illustrates the wornes I have been expressing. On 
the one- hand we have obviously competent 
discussions of truth. But when we turn to the 
account of why truth should matter in art, 
disappointment sets in. One example must 
suffice i 

The striking last sentence of the book reads 
thus: ‘In Mahler's music we meet Despair, a thing 
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found in many places in the real world Today ıt is 
in Bosnia, in Sudan, in India Despar is present 
wherever there is someone who is desperate 
Through music you sense it as it really is’ What is 
said here 1s, taken one way, seriously false, as if the 
hopeless passengers on the deck of the Tine 
would somehow have been better informed about 
Despair had the orchestra played Mahler instead 
of ‘Nearer my God to Thee’ In another sense 
what 1s said 1s importantly true. Music can bring 
the inchoate in me to expression and to some sort 
of understanding But these matters, to which I 
have no doubt that philosophical considerations 
about truth are important, are where we begin, 
not where we end 


COLIN [YAS 
University of Lancaster 


Aesthetic Experience and Moral Judgment. A 
Rehabilitation By JOSEF FROCHTL. Suhrkamp. 
1996 pp 519 DM 78.00 

Joser FRUCHTLS Habultatton is an attempt to 

illuminate the intneate relanonship between 

aesthetics and ethics as it is tackled in various 
contemporary debates such as postmodernism, 
neo-Anstotelanism, and ecological aesthetics, He 
distinguishes between philosophical aesthetics 
and aestheuc philosophy While philosophical 
aesthetics largely deals with aesthetic objects, 
aesthetc philosophy, dating back to Nietzsche, 

Heidegger, and the early Frankfurt School, 

charactenzes the aesthetic more generally as a 

form of thinking The alleged rehabilitation of 

philosophical aesthetics within contemporary 
aesthetic philosophy, which Fritchtl takes as 
the starting point of his analyns, is presented 
as the result of three development: (1) the 
postmetaphysical orientation of philosophical 
aesthetics emphases the plurality of ranonality 
and language games, it acknowledges categories 
like ‘difference’ or ‘sensitivity’, and it insists on 
the sensual and the appearance. (2) The re- 
habilitation of philosophical aestheucs also has 
to do with the shortcomings of a unrversalist 
ethics which renounces a concept of the good 
life, and contents itself with merely formal 
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conditions of justice. (3) The aesthetic appears as 
the specifically modern conscience of philosophy 
in that it serves either as a compensatory device to 
cope with modern socety or as the form of life 
made possible by modern somety. 

Fruchtl’s study is entirely devoted to con- 
tinental and so-called ‘post-analytical’ debates, 
which shape hus reasoning as well as his approach 
to the topic. His analysis is characterexed by the 
Habermasian attempt to get a grip on modernity 
without lapsing back into bad metaphynics, yet 
with a continued clam to jusnfication and 
validity. It ıs historical and systematc in nature, 
since he tnes to track down the historical 
development of aesthetic rationality in order to 
analyse its structures and derive from its short- 
comings reasons to reconstruct ıt His focus 
on the above-mentoned debates—which are 
themselves historical in that their object to 
comprehend a certain tradition (be it that of 
Anstotle or modernity}—also narrows the scope 
of his analysis, however He leaves out insights 
from the analytic tradition on the aesthetic as it 
pertains to ethical or political questions, but more 
importantly he fails to explore its capacity to 
illuminate an analysis of rahonality with respect 
to both the ethical and the aesthenc domains He 
concentrates on a diagnosis of the interplay of 
ethics and aesthetics ın its various forms within a 
certain tradition, without providing further 
constructive tools to overcome the conceptual 
shortcomings of these very traditions. ‘This is the 
realm where a more analytic onentattion would 
have been more innovatrve. The scope of his 
study, therefore, 1s rather modest, ın that he 
contents himself with outlining the problematic 
underpinnings of the selected theories with 
respect to the relationship between ethical and 
aesthenc reasoning. 

Ethical questions, he maintains, are better 
tackled from within aesthetic philosophy as a 
result of the alleged shortcomings of universalist 
ethics Aesthetic experience in parncular and its 
moral imphcations become the focus of the new 
interest m the relationship between the aesthenc 
and the ethical domain. The background of this 
interest, however, is the deeper question of how 
far aesthetic rationality and jusufication reaches, 
particularly with respect to practical ranonality In 
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this regard, Fruchti understands hus study as a 
contnbution to the theory of ratonality He tres 
to differentiate between the various possibilities 
of bow aesthetics and ethics can be related to cach 
other so that the strengths and weaknesses of the 
respective relationship can be assessed. Con- 
temporary attempts to vindicate an ethical theory 
from an aesthetic standpoint confuse the vanous 
possibilues of an aesthetic ethics. A differentiated 
analyms, such as he claims to provide, should 
begin from the following 1f zesthetics is assumed 
to have a beanng on ethical theory, four posttions 
can be distinguished (1) aesthetics serves as the 
basis of ethics; (2) aesthetics has a marginal 
impact on ethics; (3) aesthetics plays the same role 
1n reason as ethics; and (4) aesthetscs ecompasses 
ethics Frucht openly favours the hast of these 
as a form of ‘perfectionist aesthetics’ which he 
tries to link to an integrated concept of aesthetic 
expenence attnbuted partly to Schiller and 
Dewey In his view, aesthetic experience integrates 
non-aesthetic experiences and forms of judge- 
ment without claiming either their epistemic 
privilege or levelling out the aesthetic altogether 
Aesthetc reason derwes its idea from the 
integration, the independent ‘play’, of various 
forms of non-aesthetic reason. The specific 
rationality of aesthetic experience therefore 
consists in unifying other ways of juspficaton 
into a harmonious interlude Thus, aesthetc 
validity is the coherence of cognitrve, moral, 
ethical, and sensual validity claims 

In the exposition of the different contemporary 
debates which Frucht! considers to be exemplary 
in demonstrating vanous (however confused) 
forms of this aesthetic rationality, ıt becomes 
clearer what kind of ethical or practical reason he 
deems part of rt It 1s the ‘ethos’ as 1t pertains to 
questions such as how we should lead our life, 
and what makes our life a good one Postmodern 
or postmetaphysical theones, as Frucht! prefers to 
call them, tackle such lands of ethical questions 
either as ‘aesthetic of existence’ (Foucault), un the 
sense of an art of lrving, or as monic Liberalism 
which tnes to’ moralize art and aestheticize 
morality (Rorty). The ‘aesthetic of existence’, 
with which Pruchtl has a greater sympathy, 13 
geared towards the concrete individual, and 


comes either with a hedonistic slant (which 


lifestyle can make the best of one’s life), a 
fundamentalist tone (how should I live), or a 
perfectionist connotation (invent yourself and 
make your life a work of art). Nietzsche, who 
stands for the last of these, shows that life and art 
belong together: the aesthetic form of hfe gives a 
unity to one’s life m subjective, mtersubjectrve, 
and objective dimensions, thus characterizing it 
with a umque style. Rorty’s ironic liberalism 
vindicates art morally instead He grves it an 
instrumental value, however, in that aesthetic 
sensitivity is seen 2s the vehicle to attain the good 

Frucht! shows that neo-Anstotelanism—as 
different as its various representatives are—roots 
ethical questions directly in the ‘ethos’. Gadamer 
attempts in bis hermeneutics to bring back the 
cognitive and the moral function of the aesthetic. 
The validity of the aesthetic judgement 1s rooted 
in the ‘sensus communis’ which spells itself out 
as good taste Sumuilarly, tact and politeness display 
a situational sensinvity which makes them 
ethically relevant. Fruchti equally interprets good 
manners as the perfection of morality They 
generate social relations in their consideration of 
the concrete other, and they do so as a form of a 
non-binding commitment 

He views Martha Nussbaum’s Anstotelian 
ethics as an even more consistent version of an 
aesthetic ethics Tragedy serves her as a model for 
moral action which incorporates luck. The more 
she emphasires the umportance of the tragic and 
thus tragic choice, however, the more she also has 
to exclude the aesthenc way of thinkang which 
bases its reasoning on situational as well as 
deliberative considerations, and thus can take 
differences into account The rigidity of the tragic 
choice, Fruchd criteally comments, undermines 
the aesthetic rationality for which tragedy is 
supposed to stand. 

The German debate on an aesthetic-ecological 
ethics of nature, finally, shows that aesthetic 
arguments are not sufficient to make an ethical 
claim with respect to our attitude towards nature. 
Fruchti therefore pleads again for a perfectionust 
aesthetic ethics of nature Aesthetic experience of 
nature can only provide an additional reason to 
conserve nature. 

In the final part of his book, Fruchtl attempts to 
reinterpret Kant’s third crimque in light of his 
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vanous interpretations of the mostly problematic 
relationship of aesthetcs and ethics as ‘post- 
rigorist’. In order to prove the validity clam of 
aesthenc judgement with respect to pracneal 
reason, Kant uses the aesthetic concept of analogy, 
which Pruchtl takes as a sign that Kant’s ethics 
is more aesthetic than it 1s generally thought to 
be, The ‘sensus communis’ serves him to prove 
this hypothesis. We communucate our (aesthetic) 
feelings and put ourselves into the shoes of the 
others with the help of the sensns communis. 
Something is only beautiful if we can imagine 
that everybody can find this object beautiful The 
sensus communis helps us to decide whether an 
object can provide knowledge by umagining its 
intersubjective acceptance. 

The third critique, as Frucht! mterprets it, 
also bears a ‘Copernican counterrevolunon’ The 
aesthetic judgement works against the grain of 
anthropocentnism It takes the particular as the 
particular, and in the experience of the sublime 
nature is concerved as nature ‘an sich’, a better 
starting point for any ethics of nature Fruchd 
maintains. It 1s a pity that Fruchdl’s study ends 
here abruptly His study provides an interesting 
interpretation of Nietzsche as well as of Kant His 
analysis of an almost forgotten trad:ton on 
aesthetic forms of ethics like politeness and tact 
through the history of books on etiquette as well 
as through the neo-Anstotelian tradition proves 
to be very knowledgeable, But his interpretations 
and many inughtful discussions of contemporary 
German aesthenc philosophy only ne together 
loosely He might have succeeded in showing that 
there s a tendency within aesthetic philosophy 
rtself to ruse ethical questions, and that within 
this tendency the vanous ways in which ethics 
and aesthetics relate to one another can be 
carefully duentagled He also might have demon- 
strated that this has much to do with problems of 
rationality and jusnfication. Largely, however, 
what really follows from these inughts remains 
open, given that Fruchtl favours a perfectionist 
aesthetic The constructive part of this study 
Frucht minally promised to provide us left for the 
reader to figure out 


MONIKA BETZLER 
Gottingen University 
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Moving Pictures: A New Theory of Film Genres, 
Feelings, and Cognition, By TORBEN GRODAL 
Clarendon Press 1997 pp. 306. £40 

FILM THBORY in recent decades has acquired an 
unenviable reputation for barbarous jargon, 
shppery terms, and muddled thinking Its 
shortcomings were skewered by Noel Carroll a 
few years ago in Mystifping Movies. Fads and 
Fallacies in Contemporary Fim Theory, but exposé 
has done little to stem the tide. The language of 
Moving Pictures sots alarm bells ringing. In the 
introduction, for instance, the author promises 
‘[to] discuss comic fictions as hypotheses of 
reality-status and show that the perception of 
humour 1s an wWlocutionary mental act, related to 
an autonomic response, laughter, at a high level of 
arousal and mental overload’ A glance at the end 
of the book reveals a glossary, with entries such 
as Tenses: The emotional modality connected 
to actrvation of telic, enactrve response’. Hardly 
reader-fnendly, 1s it? 

Yet the reader would be well advised not to be 
put off. For the book ıs intelligent, scholarly, 
informative, wide-ranging, and well-reasoned. 
The uncouth academese, if never justified, at least 
can be meaningfully deciphered when one enters 
into the intricacies of the argument. For ip its 
own way this book too is a cnuque of the 
deficiencies of much that passes for ‘film theory’. 

Torben Grodal grounds comprehension of 
films in mechanisms underpinning ordinary 
human cognition He draws considerably upon 
what current biological and psychological 
research reveal about how we make sense of the 
world, While not unmundful of the contnbunon 
made by culture, conventions, and aesthetic 
strategies, Grodal grves promunence to the part 
played by innate brain/mund processes. 

Human behaviour 1s above all goal-directed 
behaviour. Hence the umportance of mottve, 
purpose, and outcome—of all that ıs apprehended 
in the classical canonical narratrve which stresses a 
protagonist, sequences of acts, human intentions 
and emotions, and a forward thrusting temporal 
progression. Grodal also emphasizes throughout 
the interconnections between cognition, feelings, 
and actons, However, he allows for oppositional 
yet complementary elements and is thus able to 
give flexibility and density to his scheme For. 
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mastance, he argues that in contradiustinction to our 
awareness of telic funcnon is our experience of 
their ongin in our biological make-up. It is the 
latter mode that makes posnble art forms such as 
song, dance, and lyric, and that permits film to 
have fyncal aspects as well as narrative ones. He 
not only indicates how such contranes manifest 
themselves in films but sketches what filmic 
devices are used to cue attention from one mode 
of apprehension to the other. 

Above all Groda!’s approach ts holistic Where 
some, like Eisenstein, have argued that the sound 
track should not simply reinforce what the visuals 
are showing us, Grodal calls attention to the 
way our brains/minds automatically integrate 
messages from different sense sources into an 
overall interpretation enabling us to maxmıze the 
information we recerve about things in the real 
world He 1s able to show that this is a central 
tendency in our response to film events and 
objects as well. He goes on to demonstrate thar, 
where a dispanty is deliberately created by 
film-makers between the information recerved 
from diverse senses, this affects how we interpret 
things A silent soundtrack accompanying visual 
acton creates a dreamlike effect. Sumilarly slow 
motion shifts our interpretanon away from the 
‘objective’ towards a more ‘subjective’ experience 
of events. Indeed, Grodal’s treatment of spatial 
and temporal manipulations by film, and how 
they correlate with innate mental mechanisms, 
possesses vigour and subtlety. In his concluding 

Of special importance for film aesthetics is that 

time is experienced differently when it is 

represented by modificanons of perceptual 
sequences (for example, slowr‘fast) and by 
modificanons of sequences of act schemata (by 
insertion or ellipsis), and that tme-experiences 
may be linked to the temporal domain of the 
represented (for instance, ‘etermty’, or durative 
phenomena, like ‘the summer’) 
Of special interest too are Grodal’s account of 
how we accord a reality-starus to events within a 
film, and how genres are strongly determined by 
their relauion to mental typologies. 
Both m real life and in comprehending films 


we acknowledge that there are different modes of 
reality. Some things we accept as happenings out 
there, other things as subjectrve rmages shaped 
by our own moods and feelings. We readily 
disonguish between percepnons, illusions, 
memories, dreams, imaginings, and wishful 
fantasies. We are thus innately geared to assign 
different statuses to filmic sequences. fiction or 
documentation, personal viewpoint or objective 
narration, flashback or flash-forward; hypothesis 
or actuality. Artistic cues have correspondingly 
evolved to assist and guide these acts of 
interpretation. 

Grodal’s presentation of cogmtive modes 
as contraries which can also function as 
complementarities provides the basis for his 
account of genres. Action films, for instance, 
clearly depict goal-directed behaviour, an 
emphasis on passtveness and action-thwarted 
passion, however, produces the moodiness of 
melodramas Altogether Grodal suggests that 
eight main genres are central prototypes, and 
he delineates the psychosomatic processes that 
generate them 

Although some of Grodal’s explanations carry 
more convicuon than others—his account of 
comedy seems overly complicated to me—he 1s 
able with some ease to mdicate in passing, as it 
were, how far more explanatory his account 1s 
than rival theories of cinema. He sees his model 
as steering a middle course between outright 
realism or outnght formalism. Speafic film 
theories, such as the Lacanian psychoanalytical 
account, are easily shown to be restrictive, skewed 
in their account of human nature, muddled in 
their key concepts, and productive only of bizarre 
interpretatons of films; Eco’s semiotic approach 
is criticized for presupposing too primitive a 
notion of perceptual-cognitrve behaviour, and 
Barthes’ strictures against ‘closure’ in narrative are 
shown as musrepresentanve of how people apply 
mental models to acnons and hence are rejected 
as unwarrantedly normative. 

Grodal tests or illustrates his mode! on a wide 
variety of films as well as some examples of 
television series, and he concludeg his book with a 
more extended exposition of films, Gone 
Waith the Wind and Hitchcock's Vertigo One of the 
deficiencies of the model, however, 1s that it grves 
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no space to aesthetic (or for that matter moral) 
evaluations The audio-visual examples cited 
range from the classical (Citizen Kane, The 
Conversation, Wild Strnvberries) to the junk (Dallas, 
The Towering Inferno, ga Weeks). Although adverse 
comments on Gone with the Wind are cited 
(especially relating to Rhett’s rape of Scarlett), 
Grodal does not take these forward or in general 
discuss issues of artistic assessment. 

Grodal’s cognitive account has much to 
commend it The very approach of the book, 
however, raises two general problems The first 
relates to the relation between theory and cnitical 
practice 

A model claiming to delineate the fundamental 
mechanisms governing our interpretation of art 
(or life, for that matter), no matter how faithful 
tt be to the broad outlines of human nature, will 
always fall short of that nature Therefore what is 
its role to be in regard to acts of mterpretanon? 
Would we not be generally better off being 
guided by our own natural feelings and insights 
than by following the theory’s prescriptions as to 
how we should be responding? What for artistic 
interpretation 1s the actual utility of ‘theory’? The 
locus classicus of this debate is the exchange 
between F R. Leavis and René Wellek Leavis, it 
will be remembered, complained that Wellek’s 
demand for an exposition of a critic's assumptions 
essentially falsifies the way a critic works, imply- 
ing a conformity to general pnnciples which by 
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their very nature are too wide-meshed to capture 
the fine discriminations and connections a cntic 
has to feel his way into. Expenencing works of 
art is surely more akin to pushing one’s own way 
through a landscape than to moving ın accordance 
with a cartographer’s plan. Grodal’s model, all the 
more for the very extensrveness of its claim to 
establish the mechanisms by which we innately 
respond to film, foregrounds the problem. It may 
be that the sounder a theory is, the less damaging 
but the more redundant ıt 18 for cntical practice 
Its mayor utility, however, perhaps resides in its 
capacity to show up the madequacies, distortions, 
and potential for damage of less sound theones. 
Grodal’s book certainly helps do this 

The second problem with the book remains 
the language in all its reader-unfriendliness It ıs 
said that all professions are conspiracies against 
the laity. The academic jargon cultivated by film 
theonsts certainly often seems a conspiracy aimed 
at the natural sensibilities of ordinary readers 
How strange, though, that a book explicidy 
committed to establishing a film theory based 
on the functioning of natural cogninon should 
itself employ a rhetoric frequently artificial and 
restrictive, insensitive to case of communication, 
and cognitively perverse l 
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